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PUBLISHERS'  NOTE. 

The  publishers  desire  to  express  their  thanks  to  the 
Hon.  Mr,  Gokhale  for  his  kind  permission  to  bring  out 
this  publication.  It  is  the  first  collection  of  his 
speeches  and  may  claim  to  be  fairly  exhaustive,  no 
important  pronouncement  of  his  having  been  omitted. 
The  book  contains  four  parts  and  an  appendix.  The 
first  part  inclu<les  all  his  utterances  in  the  Supreme 
Ijegislative  Comicil  and  in  the  Bombay  Legislative 
Council;  the  second,  all  his  Congress  speeches,  including 
his  presidential  address  at  Benares;  the  third,  speeches  in 
appreciation  of  Hume,  Naoroji,  Ranade,  Mehta  and 
Bonnerjee;  the  fourth,  miscellaneous  speeches  delivered 
in  England  and  India.  The  appendix  contains  the  full 
text  of  liis  evidence  both  in  chief  and  in  cross-examin- 
ation before  the  Welby  Commission  and  various  papers. 
These  cover  nearly  a  (juarter  of  a  centur}'  of  a  most 
strenuoi's,  selfless  and  active  public  life  and  embrace 
the  whole  range  of  topics  that  have  engaged  and  are 
still  engaging  the  attention  of  Ihe  public.  Full  of 
instruction  on  every  point  and  breathing  in  every 
line  the  moral  fervour  which  is  Mr.  G;okhale's  supreme 

-characteristic,    this    volume,  the  publishers  venture  to 
hope,  will  command  wide  popularity. 

The  publishers  would  take'this  opportunity  to  thank 
Mr.  V.  S.  Srinivasa  Sastri  for  the  great  help  rendered 
by  hini  in  passing  this  volume  through  the  press  and 
for  the  valuable  a«>^istance    he  has  been  always  giving 

j  them  in  the  preparation  of  several  of  their  publications. 
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''-^^^\^^^-^  -m'.M^^m^^^^'^ 


^W'HE  present  time  in  India  is  full  of  portents. 
One  never  opens  the  day's  newspaper  without 
anxiety.  8tr'\noe  but  powerful  ideas  have  found  lodg- 
ment in  men's  minds.  The  air  is  thick  with  shadowy- 
visions  of  the  future,  fantastic  plans,  harrowing  doubts, 
black  designs,  born  of  blind  hope  or  unreasoning  des- 
pair. Political  postulates,  hitherto  accepted  without 
question,  are  freel)'  challenged.  The  very  foundations 
of  ovir  public  life  are  being  torn  up  aud  examined. 
A  feeling  of  intense  uneasiness  broods  over  the  land, 
and  the  more  susceptible  spirits  cry  in  anguish  that 
they  have  been  the  victims  of  foul  treachery. 

A  friendly  and  comforting  voice  at  such  a  junc- 
ture must  have  eager  attention.  To  those  whose 
minds  have  not  been  unhinged  by  the  misfortunes  of 
the  time,  the  speeches  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Gokhale  are 
certain  to  bring  relief  and  strength.  Alarmed  by  the 
distracted  cries  of  quacks,  the  public  will  be  glad  to 
listen  to  the  calm  counsel  of  one  who  has  made  public 
ills  his  special  study,  Keenlj-  alive  to  every  element 
of  the  situation,  Mr.  Gokhale,  as  will  appear  from  the 
contents  of  this  volume,  bids  us  be  of  good  cheer, 
advises  no  violent  wrench  from  the  past,  and  strongly 
deprecates  violent  remedies  and  desperate    suggestions. 


The  Maharashtra  Brahman,  whom  Mr.  Gokhaie 
represeots  at  his  best,  is  no  favourite  with  Anglo- 
India.  We  all  know  his  caricature  by  the  Pioneer. 
Wiles,  restless  intrigue,  and  elusiveness  are  represented 
fto  be  his  strong  points,  while  his  political  capacity  is 
limited  to  the  sphere  of  destruction.  Amongst  the 
last  people  in  India  to  pass  under  the  direct  rule  of 
the  British,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  retains  lively 
memories  of  Peshwa  domination  and  exhibits  the 
acutesi  political  instincts  of  all  races  in  India.  In 
other  parts  of  the  country  one  may  find  large  numbers 
of  educated  men  in  whose  lives  politics  is  of  feeble 
interest  at  normal  times,  and  but  one  of  several  power- 
ful interests  at  abnormal  times.  With  the  Poona 
Brahman,  politics  is  ever  a  passion,  and  it  does  not  take 
much  to  raise  the  passion  to  a  white  heat.  He  readily 
sees  the  precise  bearing  and  import  of  governmental 
measures,  and,  if  his  inferences  as  to  motive  be  marked 
by  suspiciousness,  it  is  not  altogether  his  fault.  He  is 
excelled  in  imagination,  susceptibility,  and  even  in  the 
higher  (jualities  of  the  intellect  bj^  the  Bengalee;  in 
keenness  of  grasp,  clearness  of  vision,  and  sense  of 
proportion  the  Madrassi  is  quite  his  match,  if  not 
more  ;  but  for  vigour  of  rnind,  dogged  persistence,  and 
capacity  for  practical  work,  he  is  certainly  unrivalled. 
The  Maratha  supremacy,  short-lived  as  it  was,  is  an 
eloquent  witness  to  the  constructive  capacity  of  the 
race,   and    Poona    boasts   at   the  present   day  of  more 


than  one  institution  which  proves  his  power  of  practical 
organisation  and  sustained  zeal  in  unselfish  causes. 
From  the  high  polish,  the  graces  and  refinements  of 
civilised  life,  he  is  distinctly  averse.  His  poverty 
precludes  him  from  great  industrial  or  commercial 
undertakings.  In  the  sphere  of  religion,  the  practical 
genius  of  the  race  has  })i(>d need  great  devotees  and  saints. 
Literature,  music  and  the  other  arts,  he  has  cultivated 
to  a  high  degree.  For  physical  culture  his  aptitude  has 
continued  to  this  day.  He  has  profited  to  the  full 
by  the  opportunities  available  under  British  rule  for 
developing  the  civic  virtues.  Sturdy  and  self-assertive, 
he  always  makes  himself  heard  in  the  national  councils, 
and,  until  the  other  day  when  the  Bengal  troubles 
began,  held  the  first  place  for  sacrifices  made  and 
sufferings  undergone  in  the  public  cause.  Social  re- 
form has  all  along  remained  his  special  field,  woman 
in  the  Deccan  enjoying,  perhaps,  greater  freedom  and 
respect  than  elsewhere  in  India.  Nor  is  the  contribu- 
tion of  Maharashtra  to  the  roll  of  contemporary 
Indian  greatness  small.  Chiplonkar,  Ranade,  Telang, 
Mandlilv,  Apte,  Bhandarkar,  Gokhale,  Paranjpe,  are 
names  that  no  province  of  India  can  match  except 
Bengal. 

Gopal  Krishna    Gokhale     was     born     in     1866     at 
Kolhapur.       His    parents     were    poor,    but  had    him 
educated    ip    the    local  college.       After    passing    the        i|k] 
Intermediate  E-i:'.mination,  he  took  the  B.  A.    course 

\  r1 


principally  in  the  Elphinstone  Collese  of  Bombay 
and  partly  in  the  Decean  College  of  Poona.  As  a 
student  he  was  known  for  a  high  degree  of  ability, 
a  strong  memory,  and  steady  application.  On  taking 
the  B.  A.  Degree  in  1884,  he  was  admitted  to  mem- 
bership of  the  Decean  Education  Society,*  which 
appealed  to  his  ardent  nature  not  merely  by  its  aims 
and  principles,  but  by  the  great  names  already 
associated  with  it,  Apte,  Agarkar.  and  Tilak.  The  now- 
famous  Fergusson  College  had  been  recently  started. 
Within  a  short  time  of  his  joining  the  staff,  Mr. 
Crokhale  was  called  upon  to  lecture  to  College  classes 
on  English  Literature  and  occasionally  on  ]\rathema- 
tics.  But  it  was  the  chair  of  History  and  Political 
Economy  that  he  filled  for  the  most  part  of  his  twenty 

ft     *  Life-membor.s  of  this  Societj'  l)ind  themselves  to  serve  in  the 

i  fFergusson  College  and  in  the  schools  of  the  Society  for  a  period 

J  lot  20  years,  after  which  they  may  retire  on  a  pension  of  Rs.  30 

;  Iper    mensem.      During   service   they    get   a    monthly    salary    of 

i  IRs.  To  and  their  lives    are   insured    for  a  sum  of   Rs.  3,006,  the 

Kocietv  paying  the  premiums.      Professors    may    build    quarters 

on   sites  tVeely  granted    within    the  compound,   and   the   Society 

fir    akes  to    buy    up   the   buildings    on    the    retirement  of  the 

ers.     Latterly,  no  member  is  admitted  unless  he   has  served 

1  a  probation  of  .six   months    and    has    taken    the    M.  A.   Degree. 

j5  Religious  education  is  excluded  from  the  course  of    studies   and 

'  is  not  given  even  out  of  college  hours.     A  large     hostel    houses 

over  100  scholars  and  a  number  of  messes,    each  managed  by  its 

^         iown  members.     The  Society  now  owns  buildings  and   other  pro- 

1         iperty  to  the  value  of    nearly  4    lakhs,   and   the  College  receives 

f  State   aid  on  the  most   favourable  scale,  viz.,    Rs.  lOjXK}  a  year, 

el  besides  a  special  grant  of  Rs.  .")0,CKX).    The  Bombay    Presidency 

at  lar^e,    and    the    Decean,  in    particular,    liberally   support  the 

^^        }  CoUeg'e.'    Last  vear  it  received  as  a  gift  the  valuable  library  of 

i  the  late  Rao  Sahib  V.  N.  Mandlik,  estimated  to   have  cost  him 

'<>  between  50  and  60  thousand  rupees. 


years'  service.  Into  the  study  of  Economics  he 
threw  himself  with  such  fervour  and  delight  that  he 
became  an  acknowledged  authority  on  it,  and  his 
lectures  came  to  be  so  highly  prized  that,  when  he 
retired  at  the  end  of  his  full  term,  it  was  felt  that 
he  inflicted  a  serious  loss  on  the  college.  It  was 
not  merely  as  Professor  that  he  laboured  for  the  insti- 
tution so  dear  to  him.  Though  he  may  not  share 
the  glory  of  its  foundation,  the  credit  of  establishing 
it  on  a  sound  financial  basis  is  largely  his.  For 
several  years  he  devoted  all  his  holidays  to  the  work 
of  collecting  funds,  travelling  incessantly,  bearing 
hardships,  and  submitting  to  indignities  which  only  | 
those  can  understand  who  have  tried  to  raise  money  | 
for  public  purposes  in  India.  To  such  as  Mr.  Cfokhale,  ' 
however,  duty  is  a  religion,  and  all  suffering 
for  it  is  a  joy  ;  and  the  man  whom  all  India  now 
delights  to  honour  tells  the  story  of  his  early 
begging  as  a  priceless  experience  and  without  the 
least  trace  of  personal  vexation  or  annoyance.  In 
this  way  he  is  said  to  have  brought  the  cOi '  "  ' 
coffers  upwards  of  two  lakhs.  Add  to  such  woYti 
great  earnestness  and  enthusiasm  and  a  sound 
judgment ;  is  it  then  a  wonder  that  for  many  years 
Mr.  G-okhale  occupied  a  commanding  position  in 
the  college,  and  that  though  he  never  was  Principal, 
his  influe.ice  was  the  greatest  in  the  conduct  of 
its  affairs  ? 


But  college  duties,  exacting  as  they  must  have 
been  in  the  earlier  years,  could  not  engross  iAIr. 
G-okhale's  energy.  Public  life  claimed  a  share  of  his 
attention  and  had  its  claim  liberally  alloved.  It 
could  not  be  otherwise  while  the  Deccan  lay  under  the 
guidance  of  that  choice  and  mastej  st)ir4,l^,of  the  age, 
Mr.  Eanade.  Of  the  rare  gifts  of  that  personality,  not 
the  least  rare  was  the  power  of  choosing  young  men  of 
promise  and  so  informing  their  minds  and  chastening 
their  souls  as  to  make  them  yield  the  highest  service  to 
the  country  of  which  their  nature  was  capable.  It 
ha^_  been  said  that  Mr.  Gokhale  is  Ranade's  greatest 
legacy.  And  his  greatest  memorial.  For  fourteen 
years,  the  ample  measure  of  ancient  discipleship, 
Mr.  Gokhale  sat  at  the  feet  of  his  giiru,  learning 
to_read^the^  world  aright  aud  mastering  tl^e  ^reat 
lessons^jifjife,— the  progress  and  destiny  of  nations, 
*^'^^,J"."^^  °i^-^"^°g  o^  f'^'^"^^.  tlie  far-ofiF  results  of 
action,  the  discipline  of  failure,  service  and 
sacritice,  faith  and  prayer,  the  infinite  play  of  human 
passion.  But  not  alone  the  open  book  of  Nature  and 
Man, — other  books,  too,  they  read  together.  Nothing 
that  was  useful  was  overlooked.  The  ephemeral  press 
was  ransacked.  Heavy  tomes  laid  bare  their  treasures. 
Government  publications,  formidable  in  red,  green  and 
blue,  had  no  terrors  for  this  pair.  Statistics  in  dread 
array  yielded  up  their  secrets.  Earth  has  no  fairer 
«ght  than  the  close  communion  of  two  such  master- 


souls.  That  blessing  who  would  exchange  for  all 
the  treasures  and  honours  of  the  world  ?  No  wonder 
Mr.  Grokhale  says  that,  since  the  departure  of  his  gtiru, 
the  world  has  never  been  the  same  to  him  as  before.  An' 
angel,  once  seen,  leaves  a  perpetual  hunger  in  the  heart. 
The  Sarvajanik  Sabha  of  Poona  was  then  at  the 
height  of  its  usefulness.  Second  to  no  public  body 
in  standing  or  weight,  it  commanded  the  respect 
both  of  Crovernment  and  the  country,  and  its  quar- 
terly journal,  which  owed,  it  has  been  computed, 
about  two-thirds  of  its  contents  either  directly 
or  indirectly  to  Mr.  Ranade,  performed  with  signal 
ability  the  dual  function  of  forming  and  dissemin- 
ating public  opinion,  especially  on  questions  of 
Indian  finance  and  Indian  administration.  In  1887 
Mr.  Gokhale,  then  twenty-one,  was  called  to  the 
important  office  of  Editor  of  this  journal  ;  and  this 
office,  together  with  that  of  Secretary  of  the  Sabha, 
he  held  until  dissension,  the  original  curse  of  Indian 
humanity  in  MaharasTitra  as  elsewhere,  compelled  the 
founding  of  another  political  body  called  the  Deccan 
Sabha,  of  which,  too,  the  Rising  Star  of  the  Deccan, 
as  Mr.  Gokhale  had  come  to  be  called,  became  Secre- 
tary. He  was  likewise  for  four  years  one  of  the 
editors  of  an  Anglo-Marathi  weekly  of  Poona,  named 
the  Sudharak.  He  was  Secretary  to  the  Bombay 
Provincial  Conference  for  a  similar  period,  and  when 
in  1895  the  Indian  National  Congress  held  its  eleventh 


session  in  Poona,   Mr.  Gokhale's   services   were   at   its 
disposal    as  one  of  the  Secretaries.      Ij^J^^U^ZJ'"'' 
<5eeded  to  England,  along  with  men  many  years  senior 
to  give  evidence    before     the     Royal     Commission     on 
Indian   Expenditure    presided    over    by    Lord    Welby. 
One"would   fain    have   a   peep   into   the   young  hero's 
heart  as  it  rose  and  sank  like  the   ship  that   bore   him 
with   hopes    and    fears    and   dreams     of    the    coming 
ordeal.     Suffice  it  to  say  that,  thanks  to   the    training 
he  had  received  under  Mr.  Ranade,  his_gras£j££vinci- 
ples  and   mastery  of  jletails  were  so  thorough  that  he 
waTenabled  to  stand'^the  severe  heckling  to  which  the 
expert  Commissioners  subjected  him,  and  he  received 
encomiums  for  the  way  in  which  he  had  represented 
the    case,    and      enhanced     the      reputation,      of     his 
countrymen.       Tt    is    hardly    possible    to    summarise 
the     criticisms     or     tlie     suggestions   that    he    then 
advanced  ;    but    the    special  attention    of  the    reader 
may  be  drawn   to  his    analysis    of  the    leading    facts 
in  the  history  of  Indian    finance,   his  examination  of 
the  constitution  and  expenditure  of  the  Indian    Army, 
Liid  his  remarks  on   the    .subordination   of    the   inter- 
(sts  of  the  taxpayers  to  those  of  the  European  services 
,nd     the     exclusion     of    Indians    from     the      higher 
(ranches  of  public    service. 

While  in  England  on  this  occasion,  he  received 
letters  from  Poona  containing  bitter  complaints 
against    the    plague     policy    of    the    governmerit    of 
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l^ord  Sandhurst  and  describing  the  atrocities  of  English 
soldiers  on  plague  duty.  His  indignation  at  the 
wrongs  of  his  countrymen  and  countrywomen  impelled, 
him  to  communicate  the  substance  of  these  letters 
to  the  English  Press.  A  great  sensation  was  im- 
mediately produced,  and  the  Bombay  Cfovernment, 
put  upon  their  trial,  challenged  Mr.  (jokhale  to  pro- 
duce his  proofs.  On  returning  to  India  he  found 
his  province  lying  prostrate  and  panic-stricken  under 
the  double  scourge  of  plague  and  governmental 
oppression,  and  no  evidence  could  be  obtained  where- 
with to  substantiate  the  charges.  He  then  took  the 
only  step  that  a  man  of  honour  could  take  and  openly 
apologised.  For  this  act  he  was  severely  censured  at 
the  time  by  a  section  of  his  countrymen.  But  he  himself 
hasnever  regretted  it,  and  maintains  that  he  would 
repeat  it,  should  the  wheel  of  time  bring  those  events 
round  again.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  acted 
in  accordance  with  the  best  traditions  of  English 
public  life,  and  won  the  approval  of  those  most 
competent  to  judge.  Some  critics  of  the  time  who 
passed  the  apology  condemned  its  terms  as  too  abject. 
But  no  reparation  to  the  wronged  parties  would  have 
bee"  handsome  which  was  not  thorough,  and  if  the 
apology  had  contained  i-eservations,  it  would  have 
been  alike  graceless  and  ungenerous.  Unpleasant  as 
the  episode  was.  it  served  to  bring  out  tlie  true 
gentTeiriari    in   INIr.   Gokhale,  and    showed  that  in    big 
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hands  the  honour  of  his  political  opponents  was  as 
safe  as  his  own.  For  the  time,  however,  the  tide  of 
unpopularity  rose  high  and  burst  angrily  over  his 
head.  He  bore  it  without  a  murmur,  feeling  that 
it  was  a  discipline  meant  for  the  strengthening  of 
his  heart ;  and  instead  of  being  upset  by  it  as  a 
Igss  balanced  nature  might  have  been,  he  kept  on 
his  course  straight  and  soon  won  the  hearts  of  all, 
official  and  unofficial,  by  untiring  exertions  in  miti- 
gation of  the  plague. 

During  1900  and  1901  Mr.  Cxokhale  was  an  elected 
member  of  the  Bombay  Legislative  Council.  How 
seriously  he  took  the  duties  of  this  responsible  posi- 
tion may  be  judged  by  the  half-dozen  speeches  of  the 
period  published  in  this  volume.  The)'  furnish  evi- 
dence not  only  that  he  studied  thoroughly  the  official 
papers  placed  at  his  disposal,  but  that  he  diligently 
sought  information  and  guidance  from  all  possible 
quarters.  The  revenue  administration  of  Bomba)-  and 
the  famine  operations  there  seem  to  have  been 
singularly  wanting  in  consideration  for  the  suflFerings 
of  the  people  affected.  The  non-official  members 
found  it  necessary  to  attack  official  acts  persistentl}'. 
Mr.  Grokhale's  slashing  criticism  of  famine  relief 
operations  in  his  first  budget  speech  is  a  laborious 
piece  of  work,  and  forms  a  fitting  prelude  to  his 
subsequent  performance  in  the  Imperial  Legislative 
Council.      The    most    powerful    speech    delivered     by 
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Mr.  Gokhale  in  the  Bombay  Council    is   the    one  in 
which  he  seconded   the    motion     made    by   the    Hon. 
Mr.     Mehta     to     adjourn     the  consideration    of     the 
Bombay  Land  Revenue  Code  Amendment  Bill  of  1901. 
Most    readers    will    remember    the    bitterness    of   the 
controversy  that  raged  round  this  bill  on  account  of 
the  theatrical  departure,   as  Anglo-Indian  papers  used 
to    call    it,    of    Mr.     Mehta     and    other    non-official 
Councillors  as  soon   as  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
After  proving  that  the  legislation   could    wot   protect 
the  ryots  or  break  the  power  of  the  sowcar,    both  of 
which  it  aimed   at  doing,  Mr.  Gokhale    proceeded    to 
show    how  it  would  facilitate  the  inflow  of  the  govern- 
ment revenue  and  establish  indirectly  the  revolutionary 
principle  of    State  landlordi>m,     aiul     wound     up   by 
an  appeal  to  the    (jovernor  not  to    flout    non-official 
opinion,    but    to    use    the    giant's    strength    of    the 
government    majority    in    a     large    and    conciliatory 
spirit.       The    appeal     failed;     and    when    the    other 
members    of    his    party    withdrew    from    the  Council 
Chamber,   he  followed    them,    unwilling,   as    he  said, 
to  bear  even    the  small    degree    of  responsibility  for 
the     bill    that     his    presence    at    its     further    stages 
might  seem  to    implj'.     The    speech,    however,    told 
on   the  Council  by  I'eason   of  its  earnestness,  cogency,, 
and   fervour  of  pleading  ;    and  a    European    member 
is  said  to  have    remarked  that    after  Mr.     Cfokhale's 
speech  the  Act  fell   still-born. 
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In  1902  when  the  Hon.  Mr.  Mehta  vacated  bis 
seat  on  the  Viceroy's  Council,  it  was  felt  that  the 
only  suitable  successor  was  Mr.  Gokhale.  Never 
deaf  to  duty's  call,  be  accepted  the  exalted  position 
and  continues  to  occupy  it  to-day,  having  been 
elected  for  the  fourth  time  by  the  Bon)bay  non- 
official  Councillors.  Mr.  Mehta  had  been  accused 
by  an  Anglo-Indian  official,  and  in  consequence 
admired  by  the  whole  Indian  public,  for  introducing 
a  ^  new  spirit  *  into  the  debates  in  the  Supreme 
Legislative  Council.  His  successor  went  farther  and 
in  his  first  speech  gave  a  new  tone  altogether  to 
non-official  criticism  of  the  Budget.  His  attack  on 
the  surpluses  as  a  grievous  burden  on  the  taxpayer, 
his  plea  for  reduction  of  taxation,  and  hiti  refuta- 
tion of  the  official  theory  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
people  at  once  arrested  the  attention  of  the  whole 
country.  It  was  clear  that  the  new  member  would 
be  a  thoroughly  competent  and  iinsj)aring  critic  of 
Indian  finance,  and  that  no  show  of  authority  and 
mere  beating  of  the  official  drum  could  make  him 
pass  official  shibboleths  unchallenged.  It  marked 
him  out,  as  no  less  an  authority  than  Mr.  R.  C.  Dutt 
observed  on  a  recent  occasion,  as  '  the  coming  man  '  in 
India. 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  year.  1902,  ^Ir.  Gokhale 
retired  from  the  service  of  Fergusson  College,  which 
he  had  done  so  much  to  build   up.   Two  more  years 
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were  wanting  to  make  the  full  term  of  twenty  years; 
but  Mr.  (jrokhale  had  manj^  months'  leave  to  his 
credit,  which  he  was  allowed  to  enjoy  preparatory 
to  entire  withdrawal.  It  was  at  eighteen  in  the 
first  flush  of  youthful  enthusiasm  that  he  had  vowed 
to  serve  the  College  on  Rs.  75  a  month.  Another 
eighteen  years,  and  we  find  hini,  with  experience  and 
wisdom,  but  with  no  less  enthusiasm,  making  another 
but  far  harder  vow, — to  serve  the  country  exclusively 
and  whole-heartedly  on  very  little  beyond  his  pension 
of  Rs.  30  a  month.  Public  life  in  India,  he  said 
in  bidding  farewell  to  the  college,  has  few 
rewards  but  man}'  trials  ;  and  yet  he  felt  irresis- 
tibly drawn  to  it.  For  a  touching  parallel  he 
told  the  stor)'  of  a  fisherman  whom  the  sea  lured 
in  all  its  moods,  and  who  finally  put  out  in  a  frail 
skiff  and,  though  beaten  back  more  than  once,  still 
ventured  into  the  open  waters  and  was  before  long 
swallowed  up.  In  truth,  however,  whatever  dis- 
appointments he  ma}'  have  experienced,  the  nation 
has  nobly  stood  by  him.  In  the  land  where  Puran 
Bhagat  is  a  familiar  phenomenon,  splendid  sacrifice 
like  jNIr.  Gokhale's  cannot  tail  to  evoke  genuine 
admiration  and  loving  gratitude.  Political  opponents 
too,  even  those  closely  associated  with  the  Govern- 
ment, feel  attracted  by  the  absolutely  disinterested 
character  of  his  patriotism,  and  the  tireless  industry 
with  which  he  toils    for   his   mother    country.      Lord 
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JCurzon.  who  was  struck  by  his  conspicuous  ability  and 
j  said  it  was    a   pleasure  to  cross  swords  with  him    in 
*  €qun_cil,  was  struck  even  more  by  his  unexampled  self- 
I  lessness,  and,  in  communicating  the  honour  of  a  com- 
panionship of  the  Indian   Empire,   added  a  wish  that 
.    India    had    more   such    sons    to   serve    her.     He    sits 
•enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  who  have 
given  him  the  highest  honour  in    their  gift.     To-day, 
if  we  omit  our  Grand  Old  Man,  he  is   the  one  man  in 
India  who  retains  the  esteem   and  love  of  all   parties. 
The  character  and  motives  of  every  other  patriot  have 
been  i]uestioned  by  Extremist  idol-breakers.    Even  dur- 
ing the  last  brief  session  of  the  Congress  atSurat,  when 
passion   ran  high  and  men  did  not  weigh  their  words, 
the   worst  that   one    heard  of  Mr.  Gokhale   personally 
was  that  he  was  a  good  man   in  a  bad   cause.     Full  of 
(  honours,  though  not  of  years,  with  a  record  behind  him 

}  of  which  any  patriot  may  be  proud  and    for  which  the 

I  future  may  have  bright  pages  in   store,  Mr.  Gokhale 

n  can,  in  the  poet's  words,  "read  his  history  in  a  nation's 

p.  ^yp*'?     ^ntl     i;^    far   indeed    from    the   weather-beaten, 

hi         tempest-tost,  and  shipwrecked  mariner  which  he  feared 
oJ:  he  might   one  day  be,  when   first  he  set   forth   on   the 

Jn  perilous  voyage  of  public  life. 

In  1904,  he  visited  the  city  of  Madras  in  his  capa- 
ret  "C%  ^^  Joint-General  Secretary  to  the  Indian 
he  National  Congress,  to  which  place  he  had  been  appoint- 

ed at  its  previous  session.     The  southern   capital  ga\  '  j 
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him  a  magnificent  reception.  Like  the  rest  of  the 
country  the  good  people  of  the  south  had  been  vio- 
lently agitated  over  the  Indian  Universities  Act  and  the 
Official  Secrets  Act,  and  bt)served  with  equal  pride  and 
tlianktuliiess  how  valiantly  Mr.  Grokhale  bore  the  brunt 
of  the  hopeless  struggle  in  the  Imperial  Legislature,  and 
how  unweariedly  he  engaged  now  one  combatant  and 
noA'  another,  not  excepting  the  s]3JheTe^shakigj_L^^ 
Curzon,  though  the  odds  were  so  overwhelmingly 
against  him.  Sober  men  had  been  '^JPf^^Si  ^^ 
admiration  hy  lii>  tliree  Budget  ^peeches.  Religious- 
minded  people  had  discerned  a  heart  deeply  responsive 
to  things  of  the  spirit  in  the  passionate  outpourings  of 
grief  and  attec^ion  with  which  he  cherished  the 
memory  of  his  late  gam.  So  it  was  that  all  classes 
joined  with  unaftected  joy  in  the  grateful  task  of 
welcoming  and  entertaining  the  illustrious  visitor. 
The  Press,  including  Anglo-Indian  papers,  published 
notices  of  his  life  and  gave  much  space  to  his  utteran- 
ces. Students  presented  addresses,  public  bodies 
welcomed  him,  visitors  thronged  his  quarters,  and 
friends  feted  him.  One  function  must  have  gladdened 
his  soul,  the  laying  of  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
Ranade  Libra) y  at  Mylapore.  '"Remember,"  he  said 
to  the  audience  on  the  occasion,  "  remember  when  you 
come  here  that  the  eye  of  a  great  master,  though 
himself  no  longer  amongst  us,  is  on  you.  Let  that 
simulate  you   to  take   the   utmost   advantage    of  the 
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facilities  which  this  Library  offers  you.  In  proportion 
as  yoa  do  this,  yoa  will  have  raised  a  true  memorial 
to  Mr.  Eanade."  .Simple  words,  but  minted  from  the 
heart  and  rinoing  true  I 

The  year  1905  brought  heavy  work  and  heavier 
anxiety  to  Mr.  Gokhale.  The  duties  of  Secretary  to 
the  Congress  he  shared  with  Mr.  D.  E.  Wacha.  In  the 
Viceroy's  Legislature,  he  had  to  resist  strenuously, 
though  ineffectually,  the  enactment  of  the  extraordi- 
nary Act  which,  seeking  to  validate,  thereby  published, 
the  ionorance,  obstinacy,  and  irregularities  of  Provin- 
cial Governments  to  the  v/orld.  Then  he  had  to  com- 
pile laborious  tables  from  State  returns  for  exposing 
at  Budget  time  the  disingenuous  calculations  by  which 
Lord  Curzon  had  tried  to  demonstrate  'the  unexampled 
liberality '  with  which  the  British  (jrovernment  had 
admitted  Indians  to  the  higher  ranks  of  its  service. 
He  had  undertaken  besides  the  Indian  agencj'  for  the 
weekly  periodical  called  India,  which  was  nearly  being 
given  up  for  want  of  adecjuate  support  from  the  very 
people  in  whose  name  and  for  whose  exclusive  benefit 
it  had  been  conducted  against  odds  by  the  philanthropy 
and  noble  self-sacrifice  of  a  few  steadfast  friends, 
European  and  Indian.  The  work  of  collecting  funds  for 
the  Ranade  Economic  Institute  was  a  sacred  duty, 
which  no  distractions  could  long  keep  out  of  his 
mind.  His  mature  experience  and  most  anxious 
thought   had    been    bestowed    on     the    devising    and 
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organising  of  the  .Servants  ot  India  .Society,  the  first 
members  of  which  were  sworn  in  on  the  12th  of  June 
this  year.  Besides,  there  devolved  on  him  the  mission  to 
England  which  all  the  Provinces  of  India  had  under- 
taken, at  the  previous  Congress,  but  which  only  Bombay 
and  the  Punjab  performed  in  the  event.  As  if  all  this 
was  not  enough,  just  before  he  left  India,  a  duty  was 
cast  on  his  shoulders  far  transcending  the  cumulative 
burdens  already  there  both  in  the  solemn  responsibility 
it  carried  and  in  the  severe  stiain  it  invplved  on  his 
overtaxed  constitution.  In  face  of  strong  protests  and 
overcoming  his  most  unaffected  reluctance,  the  Recep- 
tion Committee  of  the  forthcoming  Congress  at 
Benares  would  have  him  and  none  other  for  their 
President,  and  the  country  with  one  voice  ratified  and 
acclaimed  the  choice. 

This  year  also  saw  the  begiiming  of  the  extraordi- 
nary ferment  in  Indian  public  life  which  has  continued 
unabated  to  this  day.  Coming  on  the  top  of  a  succes- 
sion of  reactionary  measures  and  provoking  speeches, 
the  partition  of ^JBen gal,  carried  out  under  every 
circumstance  of  exasperation  and  humiliation,  drove 
the  highly  sensitive  Bengalees  nearly  mad.  In  the 
general  wreck  of  moderation  and  faith  that  followed, 
even  the  Curzon-Kitchener  controversy,  culminating 
in  the  removal  of  the  hated  cause  of  Bengal's  Woes 
from  the  scene  of  his  mischievous  activity,  brought  no 
sensible    relief.      Boycott    of   everything    foreign   was 
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preached  to  the  people,  even  schools  and  colleges 
falling  under  the  nndiscrimipating  ban  ;  and  in  the 
course  of  this  hysterical  propaganda,  schoolboys  and 
editors  often  collided  with  the  authorities.  Sir  B,  Fuller, 
whose  temper  was  too  imperious  to  allow  for  the  dis- 
turbed st^te  of  his  subjects,  began  that  course  of  hector- 
ing, repressing,  and  terrorising  that  finally  recoiled  on 
himself.  Swaraj,  in  absolute  independence  of  the  selfish 
and  hateful  Feringhee,  was  held  up  as  thf^  goal  of  our 
aspirations,  and  though  the  prominent  apostles  of  the 
new  faith  expressly  disavowed  the  use  of  force  or 
violence  of  any  sort,  the  popular  mind  could  not 
always  remember  the  distinction  between  passive 
resistance  and  active  resistance.  Physical  courage 
was  sedulously  cultixated  ;  lathi  play  became  the 
chief  pastime  of  youth  ;  an  affray  with  the 
police  was  celebrated  as  an  encounter  with  tyran- 
ny, and  martial  honours  were  given  to  young  men 
on  whose  bodies  constables  had  left  marks  of 
j  their  anger.  Undignified  and  even  puerile  as  these 
things  might  seem,  they  were  but  the  extravagances  of 
a  radical  and  serious  change  that  had  come  over  the 
spirit  and   temper  of  the    people.      >Ien  thought  with 

i shame  of  the  vices  and  weaknesses  of  character  that  had 
lost  them  their  beautiful  country  and  longed  eagerly  for 
the  experiences  which  should  y^ut  grit  into  their  bodies 
and  rage  into  their  souls.  The  Grovernment  was  cruel, 
it     was    unjust;     it   impoverished,    emasculated,   and 
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yrh,  trampled  on  the  people.  What  else  could  it  be  or  do  ? 
Was  it  not  foreign  ?  Aye,  thei-e's  the  rub !  True, 
there  was  order  in  the  land,  there  was  security,  there 
I  were  roads,  railways,  and  other  material  appliances  of 
i  civilisation.  But  surely  they  were  only  rendering  the 
administration  easier  and  more  profitable  to  the 
foreigner.  On  the  people's  minds  they  acted  like  a 
hypnotic  illusion  or  maya,  which  must  be  dispelled  at 

I  once.  Welcome  then  oppression  and  disorder  ! .  The 
more  these  grow,  the  quicker  will  sound  the  doom  of 
the  foreign  yoke.  Even  history  has  its  own  lessons 
for  sour  hearts.  England  has  never  been  a  friend  of 
freedom  except  where  her  own  interests  made  such  a 
r<3?*proii table.  Look  at  Ireland.  To  her  own  people 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  privilege  was  granted  with- 
,  out  violent  agitation,  windows  smashed,  bones  broken, 
and  mobs  fired  on.  Away  with  remonstrances  and 
mile-long  memorials  I  Our  only  charter,  the  Queen's 
Proclamation,  was  the  result  of  the  Gtreat  Mutiny.  If 
•our  demands  be  not  granted,  we  must  be  resolved  to 
know  the  reason  why.  How  were  the  plague  atrocities 
stopped  in  Poona  ?  What  is  the  inner  history  of  the 
resignation  of  Sir  B.  P'uller  ?  Why  did  Lord  Minto 
refuse  his  assent  to  the  Punjab  Colonisation  Bill  ? 
Again,  are  Englishmen  more  than  human?  They  must 
holcFTKeir  interests  dearer  than  ours.  Every  conces- 
sion granted  to  us  is  a  blow  to  their  prestige.  Every 
■contraction     of    their    market    means    starvation     to 
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hundreds  of  their  workmen.  Every  post  thrown  open 
to  us  is  a  post  denied  to  their  sons.  They  must 
be  mad  if  they  yield  anythino-  so  long  as  they 
can  help  it.  Ideas  like  these,  now  openly  inculcat- 
ed, now  convej'ed  in  impressive  whispers,  and  brooded 
over  by  eager  minds  su^iartinu  under  a  sense  of 
wrong,  could  lead  but  to  one  result.  They  des- 
troyed the  faith  that  the  younger  generation  might 
have  had  in  the  old  lines  of  public  work,  and  disposed 
the  new  patriotism  to  the  adoption  of  methods  which 
were  fancied  to  be  at  once  more  manly,  stern,  and 
efficacious.  On  the  other  hand,  a  clear  gain  has  been 
the  remarkable  wave  of  feeling  that  has  swept  over 
the  entire  land,  uniting  millions  by  that  strongest 
of  all  ties,  sufferings  shared  together.  The  idea  of 
a  common  nationality  has  almost  for  the  first  time 
emerged  into  the  general  consciousness  as  an  end  to 
be  striven  for  at  all  costs.  Swadeshi  and  Vande 
Matavam  are  names  that  at  once  signify^  and  sanctify 
the  new  programme  and  the  new  spirit ;  and  they  sup- 
ply the  watchwords  so  indispensable  to  the  spread  of  a 
great  cause,  watchwords  that  evoke  the  highest  service 
and  sacrifice,  invest  life  with  a  new  meaning  and 
a  new  dignity,  and  transmute  suffering  into  joy^ 
and  death  into  a  deathless  destiny. 

England  too  was  on  the  eve  of  a  General  Election 
when  Mr.  Gokhale  landed.  Mr.  Balfour's  effete 
ministry    fell   ingloriously,   and     the   country  was  to 
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transfer  confidence  and  power  to  the  Liberals  with  an 
unprecedented  majority.  T.ala  Lajpat  Rai,  the  Punjab 
delegate,  was  likewise  there*;  and  a  vigorous  and 
unbroken  campaign  was  kept  up  with  the  generous  aid 
of  our  English  friends.  Mr.  Gokhale  was  his  own 
secretary,  amanuensis,  and  attendant  as  well,  and  the 
strain  on  his  frame  and  nerves  may  be  imagined 
when  it  is  said  that  he  addressed  more  than  45  meet- 
ings in  little  over  50  days,  travelling  frequently  to 
keep  his  engagements,  writing  notes  and  letters, 
interviewing  and  being  interviewed  in  the  few  gaps  of 
time  that  remained.  His  general  health  began  to  be 
affected,  while  his  throat  was  so  sore  that  on  his 
return  he  had  to  undergo  an  operation  on  board 
the  steamer.  Even  so  his  voice  was  too  feeble  to 
bear  the  strain  of  the  President's  work  at  Congress, 
and  after  the  first  effort  completely  broke  down. 
Of  his  actual  performance  in  England  praise  is 
simply  superfluous.  His  criticism  was  fearless  and 
thorough.  Lord  Curzon's  reghne  gave  no  end  of 
1  themes  for  attack.  But  the  poverty  of  the  people, 
; their  appalling  ignorance,  the  increasing  death-rate, 
3 the  indebtedness  of  the  peasantry  and  the  frequency 
of  famines,  the  low  state  of  sanitation  furnished  a 
gruesome  background  for  the  picture.  The  devouring 
Military  expenditure,  the  enormous  drain  of  the 
country's  resources,  the  denial  even  to  competent 
Indians,    at    one   time   tacit,   but  now    avowed,   of    a 
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due  and  proper  share  of  the  higher  services,  the 
subordination  and  neglect  of  Indian  interests  in 
the  management  of  finance  and  conduct  of  affairs, 
and  the  profound  moral  debasement  caused  by 
the  disarmament  of  the  whole  nation  and  com- 
pulsory disuse  of  the  highest  faculties  of  pluck, 
initiative,  and  guidance  of  bold  policies,  each  had  its 
due  place  and  just  emphasis  in  an  indictment  admir- 
ably conceived  and  aptly  phrased.  The  benefits  that 
India  had  obtained  from  British  rule  did  not  fail  to 
get  generous  appraisement  and  praise.  And  the  de- 
mands of  reform  put  forth  were  adjusted  with  scrupu- 
lous care  to  the  capacity  of  slow-moving  India,  the 
susceptibilities  of  jealous  Anglo- India,  and  the  practi- 
cal sense  of  the  British  people  averse  to  theories  and 
systems  in  politics.  It  would  be  useful  to  state  the 
more  important  of  these  demands  as  nearly  as  possible 

in  Mr.  Gokhale's  own  language. 

Fifty  years  ago  an  English  representative  on  the  Council 
suggested  a  reform  Avith  which  they  would  be  satisfied  to-day. 
It  was  that  half  the  members  of  the  Viceroy's  Council  should 
be  nominated  by  the  people,  that  these  representatives  should 
have  power  to  divide  the  Council  on  financial  as  on  other 
matters,  that  the  Viceroy  should  have  the  power  of  veto.  So 
that  if  the  Council  carried  a  vote  against  the  Viceroy,  the 
Vicei'oy  would  be  able  to  veto  it  if  he  thought  fit.  He  (Mr.  Gokhale) 
was  prepared  to  limit  the  right  of  each  member  of  the  Council 
to  one  amendment.  With  regard  to  Provincial  Councils,  he 
asked  that  they  should  have  more  control  because  they  dealt 
with  internal  affairs.  He  would  ask  for  another  reform.  In  the 
Secretary  of  State's  Council  for  India,  they  had  a  system  under 
which  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  had  never  been  in  India, 
was  advised  by  a  Council  of  ex-Indian  officials — all  able  men, 
but  hardened  in  the  traditions  of  the  service.  The  people  had 
a  right  to  ask  that  at  least  thiree  or  four  should  be  representa- 
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tires  of  the  Indian  people,  so  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
should  always  be  sure  of  having  the  Indian  view  of  any  ques- 
tion on  which  he  was  asked  to  decide.  The  fourth  thing  he 
would  ask  was — and  no  doubt  that  would  be  more  diiiicult — 
that  half-a-dozen  Indian  representatives — say  two  from  each  of 
the  three  leading  provinces — should  have  places  found  for  them 
in  the  British  House  of  Commons.  Six  Indians  out  of  a  total 
of  670  members  would  not  introduce  any  great  disturbing 
influence — but,  at  any  rate,  it^vouli  ensure  thatthg,  J-udian 
view  of  Indian  questions  would  be  submitted  to  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  country.  Their  numbers  would  be  small, 
but  when  they  were  united  they  would  represent  a  great  moral 
force.  Moi'eover,  it  would  associate  them  with  the  controlling 
body  of  the  whole  Empii'e,  and  elevate  them  from  the  position 
of  a  subject  race  to  an  equality  with  the  rest  of  the  Empire. 

On  returning  to  India  Mr.  Gokhale  was  welcomed 
both  at  Bombay  and  at  Poona  with  every  token  of 
approbation  and  gratitude,  and  it  was  remarked  at  the 
time  as  a  good  omen  for  the  future  harmony  of  public 
life  that  Mr.  Tilak  joined  in  the  congratulations  and 
admitted  the  necessity  of  such  political  missions  to 
England.  Mr.  Gokhale  had  no  time  for  the  repose 
that  he  so  much  needed.  From  one  tumult  of  sensa- 
tions he  was  to  be  hurried  into  another  tumult  of  sen- 
sations and  whirl  of  duties  at  Benares  with  but  a  brief 
interval  in  Calcutta  for  the  composition  of  the  Presi- 
dential address  for  which  all  India  and  a  considerable 
part  of  England  were  straining  their  ears.  The  ad- 
dress opened  with  a  striking  comparison  of  Lord 
Curzon  to  Aurangzeb,  dealt  fully  with  the  Partition  of 
Bengal,  justified  the  boycott  of  British  goods  by 
Bengal,  unfolded  the  implications  of  the  Swadeshi  doc- 
trine at  its  highest,  expounded  the  aims  of  the  Congress, 
showed  up  the  opposition  of  the   bureaucracy,    recom- 
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mended  a  list  of  reforms  on  which  the  Congress  should 
concentrate  its  efforts,  and  concluded  with  a  reference 
to  the  new  Secretary  of  State  and  a  quotation  from 
Mr.  Ranade  calling  up  a  vision  of  India  in  the  future. 
Taken  up  entirely  with  topics  of  immediate  and  prac- 
tical interest,  the  address  had  no  room  for  those 
maxims,  sallies,  and  generalisations  which  enliven  |and 
adorn  other  Presidential  orations.  Particular  inteiest 
attaches  to  the  terms  used  of  Mr.  Morley  who  has 
since  dashed  so  many  hopes  to  the  ground  and  caused 
such  bitter  anguish  in  ardent  Indian  hearts.  Sensitive 
as  Mr.  Gokhale  iy  to  every  breeze  of  hope  and  every 
breath  of  fear,  it  is  wonderful  how  reserved  and  deli- 
cately balanced  his  early  anticipations  were.  '*  And 
as  regards  the  new  Secretary  of  State  for  Tndia,  what 
shall  T  say  ?  Large  numbers  of  educated  men  in  this 
country  feel  towards  Mr.  Morley  as  towards  a  master, 
and  the  heart  hopes  and  yet  trembles  as  it  had  never 
hoped  or  trembled  before.  He,  the  reverent  student 
of  Eurke,  the  disciple  of  Mill,  the  friend  and  biogra- 
pher of  Grladstone, — will  he  courageously  apply  their 
principles  and  his  own  to  the  government  of  this 
country,  or  will  he.  too.  succumb  to  the  influences  of 
the  India  Office  around  him  and  thus  cast  a  cruel 
blight  on  hopes  which  his  own  writings  have  done  so 
much  to  foster  ?  " 

It  was  hard  work  to  hold    the    reins    firmly  at    the 
meetings  of    the    Subjects    Committee.     The  forward 
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party,  since  called  the  New  or  Extremist  party,  were 
not  then  in  a  position  to  try  conclusions,  but  could  make 
themselves  felt.  They  made  difficulties  about  the  Con- 
gress welcoming  Their  Eoyal  Highnesses  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  and  sought  even  then  to  impose  the 
boycott  on  the  whole  country  in  the  name  of  the 
National  Congress.  Vehement  was  the  discussion  that 
raged  round  these  questions,  and  the  President  was 
often  compelled  to  interpose  his  authority  to  keep  it 
within  the  limits  of  sti'ict  propriety  and  usefulness. 
In  general,  however,  it  must  be  said  that  the  debaters 
gave  him  cordial  co-operation  and  were  anxious  that, 
when  every  shade  of  opinion  had  had  full  and  free  ex- 
pression, the  proceedings  should  be  regulated  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  usual  practice.  Still,  to  compose 
angry  differences,  settle  the  right  of  speech,  explain 
obscure  points,  give  rulings  on  points  of  order  at  the 
right  moment,  keep  excited  delegates  from  straying 
away  from  the  points  at  issue,  and  do  all  this  without 
any  aggressive  assertion  of  authority,  called  for  a 
combination  of  tact,  watchfulness,  firmness,  and 
courtesy  to  which  Mr.  (iokhale  was  easily  equal. 
The  Congress  sealed  its  approbation  of  his  Presidency 
appointing  him  its  delegate  once  more  to  press  its 
demands  on  the  British  public. 

Xext  year.  1906,  he  made  his  fifth  budget  speech, 
the  first  in  the  Viceroyalty  of  Lord  Minto.  After 
assailing  vigorously  the    military  policy  of  the     Gov- 
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ernment,  he  proceeded  to  tackle  the  condition  of  the 
raiyat,  and  Piiggested  several  meliorative  measure?  : 
(1)  a  reduction  of  tb^  State  demand  on  land,  especial- 
ly  in  Bombay,  Madras,  and  the  United  Provinces,  and 
a  limitation  of  that  dejnand  all  over  India;  (2)  an 
experiment  in  a  limited  area  for  the  composition  of 
the  raiyat's  debts  and  after  this,  and  after  this  only, 
restriction  of  his  powers  of  alienation  ;  (3)  the  estab- 
lishment of  Agricultural  Banks  like  those  of  Lord 
Cromer  in  Egypt;  (4)  improve?nents  in  Irrigation  and 
Scientific  Agriculture  ;  (.3)  the  promotion  of  technical 
and  industrial  education  ;  (6)  free  and  compulsory 
primary  education ;  and  (7)  works  of  sanitary  im- 
provement, such  as  good  water-supply  and  drainage. 
A  peroration  in  simple  solemn  words  "afl  "allirob  with 
characteristic  feeling  drew  the  new  Viceroy's  attention 
to  the  menace  to  peace  and  order  that  was  gaining  a 
foothold  in  the  minds  of  the  coming  generation.  "  A 
volume  of  new  feeling  is  gathering,  which  requires  to 
I  be  treated  with  care.  New  generations  are  rising  up, 
i  whose  notions  of  the  character  and  ideals  of  British 
rule  are  derived  only  from  their  experience  of  the  last 
jfew  years,  and  whose  minds  are  not  restrained  by  the 
[thought  of  the  great  work  which  England  has  on  the 
[whole  accomplished  in  the  past  in  this  land.  I  fully 
^believe  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  government  to 
give  a  turn  to  this  feeling,  which  will  make  it  a 
source  of  strength  and  not  of  weakness  to  the  Empire. 
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'One  thing,  however,  is  clear.      Such  a    i-esiilt    will  not 

! be  achieved  by  any  methods  of  repression.  What  the 
country  needs  at  this  moment  above  everything  else 
is  a  Grovernment.    national    in    spirit,    even  though  it 

Jmay  be  foreign  in  personnel, — a  Grovernment  that 
will  enable  us  to  feel  that  oitr  interests  are 
the  first  consideration  with  it,  and  that  our 
wishes    and       opinions       are      to       it     a     matter   of 

Isome  account.  My  Lord,  I  have  ventured  to  make 
these  observations,  because  the  present  situation  fills 
me  with  great  anxiety.  I  can  only  raise  my  humble 
voice  by  way  of  warning,  by  way  of  appeal.  The  rest 
lies  on  the  knees  of  the  gods."  It  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  this  warning  and  appeal  were  without  in- 
fluence on  the  heart  of  a  good  man  like  Lord  Minto. 
Rather  should  we  take  their  apparent  infruotuousness 
as  a  proof  how  little  a  Viceroy  can  impress  himself 
on  Indian  administration  if  he  wishes  to  deflect,  be 
it  never  so  slightl}^  and  not  merely  to  reinforce,  its 
spirit,  and  how  mighty  are  the  forces  of  disorder  when 
once  they  get  free  play  in  the  affairs  of  a  country. 

Irritated  at  every  turn  and  irritating  in  return,  Sir 
B.  Fuller  and  his  subordinates  continued  to  convulse 
new  and  old  Bengal  with  high-handed  action  of  one 
sort  or  another.  Mr.  Gokhale  was  on  his  way  to 
England  when  the  eyes  of  the  whole  country  were 
drawn  in  amazement  and  dismay  to  Barisal,  already 
through  the  strong    and  lovable    personality  of  Bab 
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Aswini  Kumar  Datt  the  best  organised  centre  of  the 
boycott  movement.  The  authorities  were  afraid  of  the 
great  strength  that  would  accrue  to  the  popular  cause, 
if  the  forthcoming  Provincial  Conference  were  allowed 
to  hold  its  sittings  undisturbed  at  that  town.  But, 
like  most  unwise  people  that  seek  to  avert  one 
evil,  they  only  raised  up  a  jnuch  greater  evil. 
The  local  Police  assaulted  the  delegates  marching 
in  a  peaceful  and  orderly  procession  and  applied  their 
lathis  freely  on  the  persons  even  of  respectable  men. 
Babu  Surendra  Nath  Banerji  was  arrested  by  order  of 
the  District  Magistrate,  who  first  insulted  him  and 
then  fined  him  for  resenting  the  insult,  and  finally 
fined  him  again  for  taking  part  in  a  procession  for 
which  a  license  had  not  been  previously  obtained. 
This  pitiful  manifestation  of  personal  spite  would  have 
sufficed  to  rouse  the  worst  passions  of  the  people 
against  the  government.  But  Mr.  Emerson  capped 
his  career  of  folly  by  dispersing  the  Provincial  Confer- 
ence the  day  after  the  next  on  some  sorry  pretext. 
Failure  to  redress  these  crying  grievances  took  away 
from  the  administration  of  Sir  B.  Fuller  the  last  chance 
it  had  of  being  reconciled  to  the  people,  who  would 
appear  to  have  sworn  not  to  give  it  any  rest.  Ghurkas 
and  punitive  police  were  let  loose  on  the  towns,  and 
bullying  speeches,  minatory  circulars,  schoolboy  prose- 
cutions, and  the  enrolment  of  honoured  citizens  as 
special  constables    kept  up  the   seething     turmoil,  the 
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progress  of  which  was  scarcely  arrested  by  the  deci- 
sions of  the  High  Court  and  the  interposition  of  Mr, 
John  Morley.  Anything  like  real  relief  was  felt  only 
on  the  withdrawal  of  Sir  B.  Fuller,  whose  disgrace  was 
but  thinly  covered  by  the  compliments  and  euphemisms 
of  official  convention.  Mr.  (xokhale  had  intended  to 
devote  his  time  in  England  principall)^  to  interviewing 
important  members  of  Parliament  on  both  sides  and 
pleading  with  them  for  reforms  in  the  administration 
of  India.  These  events  in  Bengal  compelled  him  to 
var}'  his  programme  by  addressing  some  public  meet- 
ings to  expose  the  misdeeds  of  Sir  B,  Fuller  and  urge 
his  recall.  Mr.  Morley  granted  him  many  audiences, 
and  it  is  probable  that  his  testimony  and  advice  were 
helpful  in  persuading  the  Secretary  of  State  to  cancel 
the  prohibition  laid  on  public  meetings,  processions 
and  the  singing  of  national  songs,  and  to  order  the 
restoration  of  expelled  schoolboys.  To  the  Congress 
at  Calcutta  in  December  he  ruade  a  hopeful  and  en- 
couraging report  of  what  he  had  seen  and  heard  in 
England  of  resurgent  Liberalism. 

Congress  itself  was  barely  saved  from  a  wreck 
by  the  reverence-compelling  presence  of  Mr. 
Dadabhai  Naoroji.  The  state  of  East  Bengal 
had  greatly  added  to  the  strength  of  the 
new  party  of  politicians  in  India.  But  for  a  timely 
move  on  the  part  of  Babu  Surendra  Nath  Banerji,  they 
would  have  installed  Mr.    Tilak  as    President    of  the 
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year's  Congress.  They  were  able  to  get  a  resolution 
accepted  by  that  body  approving  of  the  boycott  move- 
ment adopted  in  Bengal.  In  speaking  to  this  reso- 
lution an  Extremist  leader  expounded  it  as  applicable 
to  all  India  and  inclusive  of  every  form  of  boycott, — 
boycott  of  the  British  Government,  of  the  Universities 
and  schools  connected  with  it,  and  of  all  association, 
direct  and  indirect,  with  governmental  functions,  as  well 
as  of  British  goods.  This  made  it  necessary  that  Mr. 
Ookhale  should  interpose  in  the  debate  and  make  it 
clear  that  the  approval  of  Congress  extended  only  to 
the  boycott  in  Bengal  of  British  goods,  and  that  who- 
ever proceeded  fiuther  than  that  acted  on  his  account. 
Bat  the  unqualified  expression  "  boycott  movement," 
was  destined  to  give  trouble  again. 

Quite  as  much  as  their  doctrines  the  methods 
of  the  npw  party  caused  grave  concern.  A  minority 
must  be  noisy  to  be  heard  ;  and  strong  convictions  in 
matters  held  to  be  vital  destroy  all  sense  of  courtesy 
to  opponents.  Time  flies ;  and  those  that  hold  the 
keys  of  political  heaven  cannot  be  blamed  if  they  are 
rough  on  the  sluggish  crowds  that  block  the  way  to 
the  door.  At  the  Calcutta  Congress,  secession  was 
more  than  once  threatened.  Eespectable  speakers  on 
the  Moderate  side  were  hooted  down.  Sir  Pherozeshah 
Mehta  was  grossly  insulted.  The  venerable  old  Pre- 
sident was  not  obeyed  with  grace,  and  on  one  occasion 
his  decision  was  questioned  by  the  malcontents.   Worse 
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than  all,  when  once  to  quell  a  prolonged  uproar  Bahu 
Surendra  Nath  raised  his  well-known  voice,  and  not 
succeeding,  asked  ^'  Ls  it  come  to  this  ?,"  a  chorus  of 
voices  returned  an  unhesitating  answer  in  the  affirma- 
tive. Young  patriots  elsewhere  in  the  country  were 
not  slow  to  use  this  newly-discovered  power  of  theirs, 
and  at  Madras,  Allahabad,  and  Poona,  the  proceedings 
of  public  meetings  could  not  go  on  unless  regulated  in 
accordance  with  the  tastes  of  small  but  determined 
groups.  But  these  weapons  were  to  receive  their 
finish  at  Nagpur  and  fulfil  their  highest  destiny  at 
Surat. 

Mr.  Gokhale  could  not  watch  this  new  spirit  without 
putting  forth  his  hand  to  stay  its  progress.  He  traced 
the  unlovely  symptoms  of  violence  and  rowdyism  to 
the  distemper  which  disposed  the  mind  to  dwell  con- 
tinually on  one  set  of  facts.  He  felt  that  he  ought,  so 
far  as  in  him  lay,  to  correct  the  false  notions  and  dis- 
torted views  that  had  been  caused  by  the  unvaried 
contemplation  of  recent  wrongs,  and  to  start  the  first 
currents  of  a  larger  and  juster  conception  of  the  condi- 
tion and  needs  of  the  country.  With  this  object  he 
spent  nearly  the  whole  of  PVbruary  1907  in  the 
United  Provinces  and  the  Punjab,  delivering  public 
lectures  in  important  centres,  Allahabad,  Lucknow, 
Agra,  Delhi,  Lahore,  Amritsar.  Four  subjects  princi- 
pally engaged  his  attention  during  this  tour,  the  politi- 
cal    situation,     Swadeshi,     the     Hindu-Muhammadan 
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problem,  and  the  duties  of  students.      It  is  needless  to- 
summarise  the  opinions  of  a  person  who  never  uses  too 
many  words.      But  one  must  essay   here  the  difficult 
task   of  sketching    the    sjroundwork  of  Mr,  Crokhale's 
pros^ramme.     His  highest  ambition   for   India,  in   his 
own  words,  is  that  Indians  should  rise  to  the  full  height 
of  their   stature   and    he    in    their  country  what  other 
people  are  in  theirs.     This  ambition  can  be  substanti- 
ally  realised,    he    holds,    within    the    British    Empire. 
British  rule  is  not  a  mere  evil  to  be  endured.      It  is  a 
discipline  through  which  kind  Providence  is  preparing 
us  united  national  life.      If  only  we  willingly  profited 
by   the   discipline,    nothing   better   could    be    wished. 
No    stable    future     can     be      built    on     the    found- 
ation   of   racial    hatred.     Justice    and    love    ought  to 
form     the     basis, — ^justice     that     will     ungrudgingly 
recognise   all    claims   that     history    has    brought    into 
existence,  and  love  that  knows  no  barriers  of   race    or 
religion  and  embraces    even    those    that    appear  to  be 
adversaries    from    time    to    time.     The  ethic  appears 
superhuman,  but  cannot   dishearten    a    people    accus- 
tomed to  style  themselves  the  dispensers  of  spirituality 
to  the  world.      Faith,  hope,  and  charity   are   to  be  our 
guiding  stars.     Difficulties    and   disappointenants    are 
bound  to  be  serious  and  frequent ;  but   what   are  they 
before  perseverance  and  courage  ?     It  is  true,  onU  tc 
true,  that  our  people  lack  the   necessary    virtues, 
that  is  why  Mr.  Grokhale  is  never  tired  of  saying    f< 
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the  work  before  the  patriot  is  one  of  moral  regeneration, 
of  bailding  up  the  strength  and  character  of  the  nation. 
Schooling  is  a  weary,  tearful  process  to  the  individual. 
When  a  whole  nation,  hampered  by  hoary  traditions 
and  learned  lumber,  is  trying  to  acquire  a  new  abc, 
the  sufferings  are  awful,  the  penalties  sometimes 
staggering.  Peace  and  order  are  indispensable  condi- 
tions of  our  mastering  the  first  lessons  of  the  new 
polity.  Heavy,  then,  is  the  responsibility  incurred  by 
those  who  would  light)}'  disturb  these  conditions,  terri- 
ble the  nemesis  that  we  should  have  to  face  if  we 
listened  to  the  seductive  voices  of  impatience  and 
revenge.  Whether  in  the  industrial,  commercial,  edu- 
cational, or  political  line,  our  progress  is  obstructed  by 
vested  interests  allied  with  organisation,  skill,  and 
enormous  resources ;  whoever  adds  to  these  arrayed 
forces  those  of  hatred  and  rancorous  enmity  ensures 
the  failure  of  the  struggle  at  the  very  start  and  with  it 
immeasurable  misery  and  suffering  to  his  own  people. 
Sufferings  and  struggles,  it  is  superfluous  to  say,  will 
never  find  Mr.  Grokhale  unprepared.  In  fact  he  values 
privileges  in  proportion  to  the  sacrifices  with  which 
they  have  been  bought,  and  has  more  than  once  wished 
that  the  privileges  the  Indian  people  enjoy  had  been 
"  hallowed  by  sacrifice  and  sanctified  by  suffering." 
*pn:^titutional  agitation  for  colonial  autonomy  invol- 
jitter  contests  with  the  bureaucracy  in  India  and 
ypnd  a  certain  point  may  be  with  the  British  people 
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at  home  also.  But  history  has  demonstrated  the  great 
possibilities  of  earnest  and  per.^istent  agitation  con- 
ducted without  recourse  to  violence  or  crime.  No 
man  feels  more  keenly  than  Mr.  trokhale  the  wrongs 
and  humiliations  of  his  country  ;  l)ut  his  faith  is  clear 
and  strong,  and  he  cannot  forget  that,  though  no 
single  formula  can  sum  up  a  long  and  varied  history, 
England  has,  on  the  whole,  befriended  the  freedom  of 
the  people,  and  that  the  British  elector,  dazed  though 
he  now  be  by  visions  of  imperial  glory,  has  a  heart 
that  at  bottom  feels  for  the  oppressed,  and  will  not 
desert  altogether  the  generous  old  standard  of  liberty 
and  justice. 

One  gratifying  circumstance  of  this  tour  was  the 
cordial  welcome  which  the  Muhammadan  community 
extended  to  Mr.  Gokhale.  At  Aligarh  and  elsewhere 
too  they  recognised  in  him  a  true  patriot  of  the  time 
who  showed  in  his  own  person  that  it  was  quite 
possible  for  one  to  be  an  Indian  first  and  only  then  a 
Hindu  or  Muhammadan.  Never  before  had  there  been 
so  striking  a  proof  that,  with  mutual  sympathy 
and  forbearance,  it  is  possible  for  the  two  com- 
munities, notwithstanding  deep  religiouc  diflferences, 
to  live  a  common  social  life  and  act  together 
for  common  purposes.  The  general  reception  at  every 
place  visited  exceeded  all  expectations.  Enormous 
crowds  rendering  movement  very  slow,  processions  of 
great  magnitude  and   splendour,   horses  unyoked  and 
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replaced  by  enthusiastic  yonrig^  men,  elephants,  arches 
and  street  ornamentations,  ga}'  garlands  and  bouquets 
innumerable,  music  of  every  description,  and  resound- 
ing shouts  of  Vctnde  Mataram, — these  must  have  soon 
become  oppressive  to  a  man  of  simple  tastes  and 
ascetic  habits.  Then  there  were  the  inevitable  addresses 
and  replies,  the  visits  to  places  of  interest  and  public 
institutions,  functions  and  ceremonies  of  every  degree 
of  formality,  dinners  and  garden  parties,  conversaziones, 
entertainments,  and  interviews,  public  and  private. 
Mr.  Gokhale  doubtless  realised  what  a  burden  fame 
is  sometimes,  and  how  little  is  the  time  into  which 
great  men  have  to  compress  all  their  serious  work. 
But  harsh  and  ungracious  is  the  criticism  that  would  lose 
sight  of  the  genuine  love  that  found  such  spontaneous 
expression.  Few  scenes  are  more  touching  or  more 
creditable  to  humanity  than  that  of  a  people  honour- 
ing their  benefactors  in  the  fulness  of  gratitude. 
To  the  thoughtful  observer  who  followed  Mr.  Grokhale's 
tour,  the  interest  must  have  been  far  more  than 
personal  :  the  ovations  that  greeted  him  appeared 
to  indicate  clearl}'  that  the  popular  standard  of  public 
life  had  risen  in  a  marked  degree,  and  that  the  country 
in  general  had  begun  to  look  eagerly  for  a  higher  type 
of  patriotism  and  a  purer  example  of  self-sacrifice. 

In  the  budget  speech  of  1907,  Mr.  Grokhale  objected 
strongly  to  the  accumulation  of  the  Grold  Standard 
Fund  for  the  purpose  of  converting  rupees  into  sove- 
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reigns  on  the  introduction  of  gold  currency  in  India,  an 
object  which  theie  was  some  reason  for  suspecting  that 
government  entertained.  He  took  a  high-minded  view 
of  the  opium  question,  contending  that  the  loss  of 
revenue  should  be  borne,  not  by  the  British  exchequer, 
as  many  influential  politicians  suggested,  but  by  the 
Indian  treasury  which  profited  by  the  traffic  in  that 
drug.  At  the  end,  he  pleaded  for  reforms  in  the  ad- 
ministration, in  language  that  subsequent  events  have 
rendered  almost  prophetic  :  "  My  Lord,  it  is  of  import- 
ance that  there  should  be  no  unnecessary  delay  in  this 
matter.  The  public  mind  is  in  a  state  of  great  tension, 
and  unless  the  concessions  are  promptly  announced 
and  steps  taken  to  give  immediate  effect  to  them,  they 
will,  I  fear,  lose  half  their  efficacy  and  all  their 
grace.  The  situation  is  an  anxious — almost  critical 
one.  and  unless  the  highest  statesmanship  inspires 
the  counsels  of  the  Government,  difficulties  threaten 
to  arise  of  which  no  man  can  foresee  the  end." 
The  Viceroy  responded  with  a  promise  of  reforms 
which,  he  said,  were  being  formulated,  but  could 
not   be   announced. 

The  reforms  were  not  announced  till  late  in  the 
year,  and  when  they  were  announced,  they  confirmed 
the  prognostications  of  those  who  held  that  Mr.  Morley 
was  but  an  ordinary  Imperialist,  the  more  dangerous 
for  the  fine  phrases  and  generous  sentiments  in  which 
he  indulged  as  a  literary  habit.     The  difficulties,  how- 
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ever,  that  Mr.  Gokhale  had  foreseen  were  but  too 
quick  in  coming.  The  anti-Mehta  Caucus  in  Bombay, 
betraying  the  temper  of  the  bureaucracy  and  illustrat- 
ing in  a  striking  manner  the  miserable  shifts  to 
which  a  Grovernment  is  driven  in  defending  the 
vagaries  of  wrongheaded  officials,  was  a  mild  sensation 
in  comparison  with  what  Wfis  to  follow  elsewhere  in 
I  India.  Babu  Bipin  Chunder  Pal  burst  into  full  fame 
in  Madras  as  a  preacher  of  the  new  political  creed. 
For  several  days  on  the  sands  of  the  beach  he  spoke 
words  hot  with  emotion  and  subtly  logical,  which  were 
wafted  by  the  soft  evening  breeze  to  tens  of  thousands 
of  listeners,  invading  their  whole  souls  and  setting 
them  aflame  with  the  fever  of  a  wild  consuming  desire. 
Oratory  had  never  dreamed  of  such  triumphs  in  India  ; 
the  power  of  the  spoken  word  had  never  been  demons- 
trated on  such  a  scale.  The  immediate  effect  was  to 
deepen  and  strengthen  the  discontent  already  in  exist- 
ence, and  to  embitter  a  hundredfold  the  controversies 
that  divided  the  two  political  schools.  The  Punjab 
troubles,  culminating  in  the  deportation  of  Lala  Laj- 
pat  Rai  and  Ajit  Singh,  the  riot  at  Cocanada  arising  out 
of  the  unheroic  conduct  of  a  pugilistic  medical  officer, 
the  unprecedented  outbreak  of  Muhammadan  fanati- 
cism and  lawlessness  in  Bengal,  the  mere  existence  of 
which  would  have  been  a  disgrace  to  any  administra- 
tion, but  which  certain  officials  of  Grovernment,  there 
was  good  reason  for  believing,  incited  and    encouraged 
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with  impunity,  the  high!)'  provocative  and  in  parts  un- 
Morley-like  Budget  speech  of  Mr.  Morley,  the  scenes  of 
rowdyism  which  completely  paralysed  the  preparations 
for  the  National  Congress  at  Nagpur,  the  failure  of  the 
All-India  Congress  Committee  to  cope  with  the  situa- 
tion, the  Seditious  Meetings  Act  passed  at  Simla, 
against  which  the  Vicero)-  was  led  by  the  inevitable 
logic  of  facts  to  make  out  an  unwitting  case,  the 
unutterable  shame  of  last  December  at  Surat,  the 
Tinnevelly  riots,  the  bomb  disclosures  in  Bengal, — 
these  events,  the  fell  brood  of  the  monster  Unrest,  form 
a  combination  of  calamities  of  which  truly  no  man 
can  foresee  the  end. 

Death  poured  into  Mr.  Gokhale's  cup  a  drop  of 
private  grief.  In  the  middle  of  last  jear  his  brother, 
who  had  cared  for  him  as  a  father,  fell  a  victim  to 
diabetes,  leaving  him  to  take  care  of  a  large  family 
besides  his  own,  which  consists  of  two  daughters.  His 
activities,  however,  have  been  unceasing.  In  fact  he 
could  not  give  himself  the  much-needed  and  long- 
planned  rest  of  one  month  at  Mahabaleshwar.  On 
his  way  to  Poona  from  the  Budget  Meeting  of  1907  he 
presided  over  the  public  meeting  in  Bombay  which 
protested  against  the  anti-Mehta  Caucus.  His 
Secretaryship  of  Congress  involved  many  trips  to 
Bombay  and  one  to  Surat  before  the  December  session. 
The  persecution  of  his  friend  and  associate  Lala 
Lajpat  Rai  drew  a  letter  in  his  defence  to  the  Times  of 
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India,  besides  other  attempts  that  unfortunately 
eventuated  in  nothing.  The  disturbances  in  Mymen- 
singh  compelled  a  visit  to  Calcutta  and  many  private 
conferences.  He  undertook  the  direction  of  a  non- 
official  campaign  against  the  plague  and  faced  many 
risks.  Then  he  went  to  Simla  to  enter  a  passionate 
protest  against  the  Seditious  Meetings  Bill  and  defend 
the  Bengali  nation,  whom  fate  and  man  alike  seem  ta 
be  tormenting.  This  year  there  have  been  the  usual' 
Budget  Speech  and  the  evidence  before  the  Decen- 
tralisation Commission,  besides  some  work  as  President 
of  the  Poona  Temperance  Committee 

But  the  activity  to  v/hich  he  himself  would  attach 
the  greatest  importance  has  yet  to  be  mentioned.  The 
Servants  of  India,  organised  on  the  1 2th  June,  1 905, 
lived  their  first  session  together  in  the  Society's  Home 
from  April  till  September  1907.  Appendix  Ct.  contains 
its  objects  and  rules  as  well  as  a  concise  statement  of 
the  conditions  which  led  to  its  formation.  Wedded  to 
constitutional  lines  of  work  and  excluding  nothing  that 
may   advance  the   contmon    good    of  the   country,  the 

Pociety  may  be  said  in  one  word  to  aim  at  buildmg 
p  the  future  Indian  nation.  A  task  of  enormous 
magnitude  ;  but  one  worthy  of  the  highest  endeavours 
of  India's  sons,  towards  which  an  organisation,  well- 
devised  and  conducted  and  adequately  supported  by 
the  country,  may  make  a  substantial  contribution  in 
the  course  of  years.    It  will  readily  occur  to  the  reader 
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that  great  resources  are  required  both  in  money  and  men. 
No  general  appeal  to  the  public  has  yet  been  made  for 
pecuniary  aid.  The  funds  hitherto  collected  are  consider- 
able, the  outlay  on  buildings  and  library  alone  aggrega- 
ting one  lakh  ;  but  they  have  all  been  raised  from 
Mr,  Gokhale's  personal  friends.  These  have  met  his  calls 
with  a  trustfulness  and  generosity  that  fill  one  with 
^ual  hope  and  pride.  The  much-abused  Indian 
patriot  does  part  with  his  money  cheerfully  and  in 
liberal  measure  when  he  is  assured  that  the  object 
for  which  be  gives  it  .is  good  and  that  the  hands  that 
take  it  are  clean  and  know  how  to  make  every  rupee 
jgo  as  far  as  it  can  be  made  to  go.  There  is  every 
^reason  to  hope  that  before  long  Mr.  Gokhale  will  be 
enabled  by  the  public  spirit  of  the  Society's  friends 
to  place  it  on  a  sound  financial  basis.  As  regards 
men,  considering  the  sacrifices  and  the  discipline 
which  members  have  to  undergo,  the  number  of 
applicants  so  far  has  been  large  enough  to  afford 
encouragement.  The  Society's  highest  usefulness  will 
not  be  reached  until  its  representatives  are  found  all 
over  the  country,  taking  a  due  share  in  all  move- 
ments that  subserve  national  interests.  But  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  ex})ected  that  the  Society  can  achieve 
this  large  result  by  the  direct  agency  of  its  members 
and  assistants.  Ways  ha^e  therefore  been  devised  for 
extending  the  area  of  its  intluence  without  undertaking 
or  imposing  heavy  responsibilities.     Thus  public  spiri- 
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ted  men  already  doing  practical  service  to  the  country 
may  be  enrolled  as  Associates  on  easy  conditions  and 
thus  give  their  work  at  once  wide  usefulness  and 
permanence.  The  superiority  of  organised  over  isolated 
effort  is  so  obvious  that  this  provision  may  be  trusted 
to  commend  itself  to  all  earnest  workers.  At  the 
same  time  the  Society  offers  to  give  an  early  training 
in  public  work  to  patriotic  young  men  who  are  unable 
to  incur  the  sacrifices  entailed  by  membership,  but 
who  are  in  no  hurry  to  earn  directly  their  education 
is  finished.  Such  young  men  may  be  admitted  as 
'  Attaches '  to  the  benefits  of  the  discipline  and  studies 
of  the  Society's  Home  for  a  period  of  three  years. 
It  is  indeed  difficult  to  think  of  a  better  fate  to  young 
Indians  than  that  of  residence  for  some  years  in  the 
Home  of  the  Servants  of  India  Society.  Situated 
away  from  the  city,  next  to  the  Fergusson  College 
with  which  it  has  many  associations  in  common,  it 
stands  in  the  midst  of  a  hilly  scenery  of  which  the 
bareness  and  austerity  are  suggestive  of  the  plain 
living  and  high  thinking  within.  Its  entire  atmo- 
sphere is  pervaded  by  the  influence  of  a  personality  in 
which  sweetness  and,  strength,  purity  and  tenderness 
are  blended  harmoniously.  Of  the  private  virtues  of  Mr. 
GoEhale  any  description  would  be  an  impertinence.  His 
public  record  is  great.  It  is  enough,  perhaps,  to 
mention  that  his  Budget  speeches,  of  rare  educative 
value  to  the  student    of  Indian  affairs,  have  furnished 
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more  than  one  hint  to  Grovernment  of  tlie  form  in 
which  its  Financial  Statement  should  be  cast,  and  of 
the  directions  in  which  its  snvpluses  may  be  spent. 
More,  however,  than  any  tanoible  result  is  the  whole- 
some influence  that  he  has  exerted  on  Indian  public 
life.  Few  men  have  proved  so  well  as  he  that  the 
most  earnest  advocacy  of  the  people's  cause  is  consist- 
ent with  perfect  fairness  to  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Mr.  Gokhale  has  delivered  as  hard  blows  as 
any  other  critic  at  the  measures  of  Government ;  but 
he  has  seldom  attacked  their  aiithors  personally. 
Magnanimous  by  nature,  he  seldom  wounds  the  feel- 
ings of  his  adversary  even  when  he  hits  the  hardest. 
Identified  as  he  is  with  the  moderate  school  of  political 
thought,  he  is  far  from  being  a  party  man.  Scorn- 
ing all  mere  strife,  his  great  anxiety  is  to  unite  all 
parties  by  the  common  tie  of  jtatriotism.  Brought  up 
in  a  school  of  severe  self-examination,  he  is  always  on 
the  guard  against  tlie  insidious  influences  of  the 
partisan  spirit,  and  will  not  allow  his  love  of  his 
fellow-countrymen  to  be  affected  by  irrelevant 
distinctions.  Chaste  in  thought,  word  and  deed,  a 
master  of  lucid  exposition,  a  speaker  who  inspires 
without  inflaming,  a  citizen  who  is  not  afraid  of 
strife  but  loves  amity,  a  worker  who  can  obey  as 
well  as  command,  a  soldier  of  progress  with  invincible 
faith  in  his  cause, — Mr,  Gokhale  is  indeed  a  perfect 
Servant  of  India. 
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BUDGET  SPEECH,   1902. 

[7'A/»  is  the  Ron.  Mr.  G.  K.  Gohhale  s  first  Budget  Speech 
at  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council,  delivered  on  Wednesday, 
26th  March  1902,  His  Excellency  Lord  Curzon  being 
President  of  the  Council,  and  the  Hon,  Sir  Edward  Laiv 
being  Finance  Member.^ 

Your  Excellency,  I  fear  I  cannot  conscientiously 
join  in  the  congratulations  which  have  been  ofifered  to 
the  Hon'ble  Finance  Member  on  the  huge  surplus 
which  the  revised  estimates  show  for  last  year.  A 
surplus  of  seven  crores  of  rupees  is  perfectly  unprece- 
dented in  the  history  of  Indian  finance,  and  coming  as 
it  does  on  the  top  of  a  series  of  similar  surpluses  realized 
when  the  country  has  been  admittedly  passing  through 
very  trying  times,  it  illustrates  to  my  mind  in  a  pain- 
fully clear  manner  the  utter  absence  of  a  due  corres- 
pondence between  the  condition  of  the  people  and  the 
condition  of  the  finances  of  the  country.  Indeed,  my 
Lord,  the  more  I  think  about   this    matter   the  more  I 
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feel — and  I  trust  Your   Lordship    will   pardon    me  for 
speaking    somewhat  bluntly — that  these  surpluses  con- 
stitute a  double  wrong  to  the  community.     They  are  a 
wrong  in  the  first  instance  in   that  they    exist  at  all  — 
that  Grovernment  should  take   so  much  more   from  the 
people  than  is  needed  in  times  of  serious  depression  and 
suffering  ;  and  they  are  also  a  wrong,  because  they  lend 
themselves  to  easy  misinterpretation  and,  among  other 
things,  render  possible  the  phenomenal  optimism  of  the 
Secretary  of  State   for   India,    who   seems    to   imagine 
that  all  is  for  the  best  in  this  best   of  lands.     A  slight 
examination  of  these   surpluses   suffices   to  show    that 
they  are  mainly,   almost   entirely,   currency   surpluses, 
resulting  from  the  fact  that  Grovernment  still  maintain 
the  same  high  level   of  taxation  which  they   considered 
to  be  necessary  to  secure  financial  equilibrium  when  the 
rupee  stood  at  its  lowest.     The   year    when   the   rupee 
touched  this  lowest  exchange  value    was   1894-95,   the 
average  rate  of  exchange   realized  in   that   year    being 
only  13' Id.  to  the  rupee.  Grovernment,  however,  had  in 
the  face  of  the  falling  rupee,  resolutely    maintained  an 
equilibrium  between  their   revenue  and  expenditure  by 
large  and  continuous  additions  to  the    taxation    of  the 
country,  and  thus  even  in  the  year  1894-95,  when  the 
rupee  touched  its  lowest  level,    the    national    account- 
sheet  showed  a    surplus    of   seventy    lakhs    of   rupees. 
From   this    point    onwards,    the    currency    legislation, 
passed  by  Grovernment  in  1893,  began  to  bear  fruit  and 
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the  exchange  value  of  the  rupee  began  to  rise  steadily. 
In  1895-96,  the  average  rate  of  exchange  realized  was 
IS'G^fZ.  and  the  surplus  secured  was  1^  crores.  In 
1896-97  and  1897-98,  the  average  rate  of  exchange 
was  14'45(^.  and  1 5' 3d.  respectively,  but  the  years 
turned  out  to  be  famine  years  and  the  second  year  also 
one  of  a  costly  frontier  war  necessitating  extraordinary 
expenditure  for  direct  famine  relief  and  military 
operations  of  2'1  crores  in  the  first  year  and  9'2  crores 
in  the  second.  The  result  was  that  1896-97  closed 
with  a  deficit  of  1'7  crores  and  1897-98  with  a  deficit 
of  5'36  crores.  It  will,  however,  be  seen  that  if  these 
extraordmary  charges  had  not  come  upon  the  State, 
both  years  would  have  been  years  of  surpluses,  and  the 
surplus  for  1897-98  would  have  been  close  upon  four 
crores  of  rupees.  In  1898-99,  exchange  established 
itself  in  the  neighbourhood  of  16fZ. — the  average  rate 
realized  during  the  year  being  15'98fZ. — and  the  year 
closed  with  a  balance  of  3"96  crores  of  rupees,  after 
providing  a  crore  for  military  operations  on  the  fron- 
tier— thus  inaugurating  the  era  of  substantial  surpluses. 
Now  we  all  know  that  a  rise  of  Sd.  in  the  exchange  value 
of  the  rupee — from  ISd.  to  16cZ. — means  a  saving  of  be- 
tween four  and  five  crores  of  rupees  to  the  Grovernment 
of  India  on  their  Home  Charges  alone,  and  I  think  this 
fact  is  sufficient  by  itself  to  explain  the  huge  surpluses 
of  the  last  four  or  five  years.  The  following  figures 
are  instructive,  as   showing  the   true  position   of    our 
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revenue    and    expenditure,    on    the    new    basis  of  an 
artificially  appreciated  rupee  : — 
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or  6*68  a  year. 
If  there  had  been  no  extra  charges  for  war  and 
famine,  the  national  revenue  on  the  basis  of  the  new 
rupee  would  have  been  found  to  exceed  the  require- 
ments of  Groverament  by  about  6f  crores  a  year. 
Allowing  for  the  savings  eflfeeted  in  consequence  of  the 
absence  of  a  portion  of  the  troops  in  South  Africa  and 
China,  as  also  for  the  generally  reduced  level  of 
ordinary  expenditure  in  famine  times,  and  taking  note 
of  the  fact  that  the  opium-revenue  turned  out  some- 
what better  than  was  expected  and  might  reasonably 
be  relied  on,  we  still  ma)'  put  down  the  excess  of  our 
present  revenue  over  our  present  expenditure  at  about 
five  crores  of  rupees,  which  is  also  the  figure  of  the 
amount  saved  by  Government  on  their  Home  Charges 
as  a  consequence  of  the  exchange  value  of  the  rupee 
having  risen  from  13c?.  to  IQd.  Now,  my  J^ord,  I 
submit   with   all   respect,   that  it   is   not  a  justifiable 
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course   to   maintain   taxation  at  the    same  high    level 
when  the  rupee  stands  at  1 6cZ.  that  was  thought  to  be 
necessary    when    it    stood   at    I3d.     During   the    last 
sixteen  years,  whenever  deficits  occurred,  the  Finance 
Member  invaribly  attributed  them  to  the  falling  rupee 
and   resorted  to   the  expedient  of  additional    taxation, 
•explaining     that    that    was    the   only   way     to     avoid 
national    bankruptcy.     Daring  the   first    12    years   of 
this  period,  from  1885-86 — when   Sir  Auckland  Colvin 
told  the  Council  in  his  Financial  Statement  almost  in 
prophetic   terms  that  affairs  were  'passing  into  a   new 
phase,'  necessitating  a  reconsideration  and  revision  of 
the   fiscal    status  established  in  1882 — down  to   1896- 
97,  there  was  one  continued  and  ceaseless  struggle  on 
the  part  of  the  Finance  Department  of  the  Gfovernment 
of  India  to  maintain  at  all  risks  and  hazards  a   'strong 
financial   position  '   in  the  face    of  a  rapidly   changing 
situation,    and    provide    by    anticipation     against    all 
possible   dangers   near   and    remote,  fancied  and   real  : 
and     not    a    year     passed — literally      speaking — but 
heralded  some  change  in  the  financial  arrangements  of 
the  country.     The   famine   grant    was   suspended   for 
three    successive    years,    1886-87 — 1888-89,  then   re- 
duced  for  two   more,    and   permanently  so  in  the  last 
year  of  the  period.     Twice  during  these  12  years  were 
the   Provincial   Contracts   subjected  to  drastic  revision 
{1887-88  and  1892-93),  and  the  total    gain  secured  to 
the  Imperial  Treasury  on  such  revision  and  by  a  con- 
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traction    of  ProAincial   resources   was   full  I'lO   crores 
(64    lakhs    in  1887-88    and    46    lakhs  in    1892-93). 
Furthermore,   during  the   period,  thrice  (in    1886-87, 
1890-91  and  1894-95)  were  the  Provincial  Administra- 
tions called  upon  to  pay  special  contrihutions  in  aid  of 
Imperial  revenues.     But  the  chief  financial  expedient 
employed  to  escape  the  supposed  embaj'rassment  of  the 
time   was    continuous   additions  to  the  taxation  of  the 
country.     Xine   years   out  of  these    12   witnessed  the 
imposition    of  new  taxes.     First  came  the   income-tax 
in  1886,  and  then  followed  in  rapid  succession  the  salt- 
duty  enhancement  of  1887-88  (June,  1888),  the  petro- 
leum  and  patwari-taxes  and  extension  of  the   income- 
tax  to  Burma  in  1888-89,  customs  on  imported  liquors 
increased  in    1889-90,  the  excise-duty  on  Indian  beer 
in    1890-91,    the  import-dutj'   on    salt-fish   in    Burma 
in     1892-93,    the    re-imposition   of  the    5   per    cent. 
ad   valorem    duties    on    imports,    excluding    cotton- 
goods,    in    1893-94,    and    the    extension    of    import- 
duties  to   cotton-goods    in    1894-95.     In    1896  there 
were   changes   in   the    traiff.     The  5  per  cent,   import 
and     excise    duties    on     cotton-j^arns    were   abolished 
and  the  import-duties  on   cotton-goods    were  reduced 
from  5  to    3^   per  cent. — involving   a  sacrifice   of   50^ 
lakhs  of  rupees  as  a  concession  to  the  clamour  of  Man- 
chester, but  a  countervailing  excise  of  3^  per  cent,  was 
imposed  on  cotton-goods  of  all  counts  manufactured  in 
Indian  mills.     Lastly,  came  the  imposition  of  counter- 
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vailing  duties  on  imports  of  bounty-fed  sugar  in  1899. 

The  total  additional  revenue  raised  by  these  measures 
of  taxation  during  the  past  10  years  has  been  no  less 
than  1 2'30  crores  a  5'ear, 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  land-tax,  too,  has  come  in 
in  its  own  automatic  way  for  large  augmentations 
during  the  period.  Taking  the  ordinary  revenue  alone 
under  the  head,  we  find  the  increase  has  been  2"82 
crores.  One  startling  fact  about  these  land-revenue 
collections  is  that  during  the  six  years  from  1896-97  to 
1901-02  (a  period  including  the  two  greatest  famine& 
of  the  century)  these  collections  actually  averaged 
£17"43  millions  a  j-ear  as  against  £16*67  millions,  the 
average  for  the  six  preceding  years,  i.e.,  from  1890—91 
to  1895-96 ! 

Putting  these  two  heads,  together,the  total  augmen- 
tation of  public  burdens  during  these  years  comes  to 
over  15  crores. 

Such  continuous  piling  up  of  tax  on  tax,  and  such 
ceaseless  adding  to  the  burdens  of  a  suffering  people, 
is  probably  without  precedent  in  the  annals  of  finance. 
In  India  it  was  only  during  the  first  few  years  follow- 
ing the  troubles  of  the  mutiny  year  that  large  additions 
were  made  to  the  taxation  of  the  country ;  but  the 
country  was  then  on  the  flood-tide  of  a  short-lived 
prosperity,  and  bore,  though  not  without  difficulty  or 
complaint,  the  added  burden.  During  the  past  16 
years   the   country  has  passed  through  a  more  severe 
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phase  of  agricultural  and  industrial  depression,  and 
yet  it  has  been  called  upon  to  accept  these  fresh 
burdens — year  after  year — increasing  without  interrup- 
tion, and  all  this  with  a  view  to  ensuring  and 
maintaining  a  '  strong  financial  position '  proof  against 
all  assaults. 

"  The  broad  result  of  this  continued  series  of  taxing 
measures  has  been  to  fix  the  taxation  of  the  country 
at  a  level  far  above  the  actual  needs  of  the  situation. 
And  it  is  the  fiscal  status  so  forced  up  and  maintained, 
and  not  a  normal  expansion  of  revenue,  that  has 
enabled  the  financial  administration  during  all  these 
trying  years  not  only  to  meet  out  of  current  revenues 
all  sorts  of  charges,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  but  to 
present  at  the  close  of  tlie  period  abounding  surpluses 
which  the  richest  nation  in  Europe  might  well  envy. 

A  taxation  so  forced  as  not  only  to  maintain  a 
budgetary  equilibrium  but  to  yield  as  well  '  large, 
continuous,  pi'ogressive  surpluses' — even  in  years  of 
trial  and  suffering — is,  I  submit,  against  all  accepted 
canons  of  finance.  In  European  countries,  extraordi- 
nary charges  are  usually  met  out  of  borrowings,  the 
object  being  to  avoid,  even  in  times  of  pressure,  impe- 
ding the  even,  normal  development  of  trade  and 
industry  by  any  sudden  or  large  additions  to  the 
weight  of  public  burdens.  In  India,  where  the  econo- 
mic side  of  such  questions  finds  such  scant  recognition, 
and  the  principle  of  meeting  the  charges  of  the  year 
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with  the  resources  of  the  year  is  carried  to  a  logical 
extreme,  the  anxiety  of  the  Financial  Administration 
is  not  only  to  make  both  ends  meet  in  good  and  bad 
years  alike,  but  to  present  large  surpluses  year  after 
year.  The  Hon'ble  Finance  Member  remarks  in  his 
Budget  Statement  under  '  Army  Services  :'  '  It  must 
l3e  remembered  that  India  is  defraying  from  revenues 
the  cost  of  undertaking  both  re-armament  and  the 
reform  of  military  re-organization  in  important 
departments.  I  believe  that  this  is  an  undertaking 
which  has  not  been  attempted  by  other  countries  with- 
out the  assistance  of  loans  in  some  form  or  other. 
Even  in  England,  extraordinary  military  requirements 
for  fortifications  and  barracks  have  been  met  bj'  loans 
for  short  terms  of  years  repayable  b}'  instalments  out 
of  revenues.  If  profiting  b}''  a  period  of  political 
tranquillity  we  can  accomplish  this  task  without  the 
raising  ©f  a  loan  and  the  imposition  of  a  permanent 
burden  on  future  generations,  I  think  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  having  done  that 
which  even  the  richest  nations  of  Europe  have  not 
considered  it  advisable  to  attempt.' 

Every  word  of  this  citation  invites  comment.  Hov/ 
comes  it  that  India  is  doing  in  regard  to  these 
extraordinary  charges  that  which  even  the  richest 
nations  of  Europe  have  not  considered  it  advisable  to 
attempt  ?  The  obvious  answer  is  that  in  those  countries 
it   is  the   popular  assemblies  that  control  taxation   and 
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expenditure  :  in  India  the  tax-  payer  has  no  constitu- 
tional voice  in  tlie  shapincj  of  these  things.  If  we  had 
anj'  votes  to  give,  and  the  Government  of  the  countr}' 
had  been  carried  on  by  an  alternation  of  power  be- 
tween two  jmrties,  both  alike  anxious  to  conciliate  us 
and  bid  for  our  support,  the  Hon'ble  Member  would 
assuredly  have  told  a  different  tale.  But  I  venture  to 
submit,  my  Lord,  that  the  consideration  which  the 
people  of  Western  countries  receive  in  consequence  of 
their  voting  power  should  be  available  to  us,  in  matters 
of  finance  at  anj'  rate,  through  an  '  intelligent  anticipa- 
tion'— to  use  a  phrase  of  Your  Lordship's — of  our 
reasonable  wishes  on  the  part  of  Grovernment. 

But  even  thus — after  doing  what  the  richest 
nations  of  Europe  shrink  from  attempting — meeting 
all  sorts  of  extraordinary-  charges,  amounting  to  about 
70  crores  in  sixteen  years,  out  of  current  revenues — we 
have  '  large,  continuous,  progressive  surpluses.'  and 
this  only  shows,  as  Colonel  Chesney  points  out  in  the 
'MxYch  -iMimher  of  the  Xineteenth  Century  and  After, 
that  more  money  is  being  taken  from  the  people  than 
is  right,  necessary  or  advisable,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
weight  of  public  taxation  has  been  fixed  and  maintained 
at  an  unjiLstifiahly  high  level.  Taxation  for  financial 
equilibrium  is  what  we  all  can  understand,  but 
taxation  kept  up  in  the  face  of  the  difficulties  and 
misfortunes  of  a  period  of  excessive  depression  and  for 
'  large,     continuous     and     progressive    surpluses  '    i& 
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evidently  a  matter  which  requires  justification.  At  all 
events,  those  who  have' followed  the  course  of  the 
financial  history  of  the  period  will  admit  that  the 
fact  viewed  _per  se  that  '  such  laroe,  continuous  and 
progressive  surpluses '  have  occurred  during  the 
period — as  a  result  not  of  a  normal  expansion  of  fiscal 
resources  but  of  a  forced  up  and  heavy  taxation— does 
not  connote,  as  Lord  George  Hamilton  contends,  an 
advancing  material  prosperity  of  the  country  or  argue 
any  marvellous  recujjerative  power  on  the  part  of  the 
masses — as  the  Hon'ble  Sir  Edward  Law  urged  last 
5'ear.  To  them,  at  any  rate,  the  apparent  paradox 
of  a  suffering  country  and  an  overfloiving  treasury 
stands  easily  explained  and  is  a  clear  proof  of 
the  fact  that  the  level  of  national  taxation  is 
kept  unjustifiably  high,  even  when  Government 
are  in  a  position  to  lower  that  level. 

This  being  my  view  of  the  whole  question,  it  was  to 
me,  I  need  hardly  saj',  a  matter  of  the  deepest  regret 
that  Government  had  not  seen  their  way,  in  spite  of 
four  continuous  j-ears  of  huge  surpluses,  to  take  off  a 
portion  at  any  rate  of  the  heavy  burdens  which  had 
been  imposed  upon  the  country  during  the  last  sixteen 
years.  Of  course  the  whole  country  will  feel  grateful 
for  the  remission  of  close  upon  two  crores  of  the  arrears 
of  land-revenue.  The  measure  is  a  bold,  generous  and 
welcome  departure  from  the  usual  policj"  of  clinging  to 
the  arrears  of  famine  times,  till  a  portion  of  them  has 
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to  be  abandoned  owing  to  the  sheer  impossibility  of 
realising  them,  after  they  have  been  allowed  to  hang 
over  the  unfortunate  raiyat's  head,  destroying  his  peace 
of  mind  and  taking  away  from  him  heart  and  hope. 
The  special  grant  of  40  lakhs  of  rupees  to  education 
will  also  be  much  ajjpreciated  throughout  the  country. 
But  my  quarrel  is  with  the  exceedingly  cautious  man- 
ner— a  caution.  I  would  venture  to  say,  bordering  on 
needless  timidity — in  which  m}'  Hon'ble  friend  has 
framed  the  Budget  proposals  for  next  year.  Why  should 
he,  with  four  continuous  years  of  fat  surpluses  to  guide 
him,  and  no  special  cloud  threatening  his  horizon' 
budget  for  a  surplus  of  only  ly  crores,  when  three 
times  the  amount  would  have  been  nearer  the  mark  and 
that,  again,  as  calculated  by  a  reasonably  cautious 
standard?  If  he  had  only  recognized  the  ordinary  facts 
of  our  finance,  as  disclosed  by  the  surpluses  of  the  last 
four  years,  he  would  have,  among  other  things,  been 
able  to  take  off  the  additional  8  annas  of  salt-duty, 
raise  the  taxable  minimum  of  the  income-tax  to  at 
least  Rs.  1,000  a  year,  abolish  the  excise-duty  on  cotton 
goods  and  3'et  show  a  substantial  surplus  for  the  year. 
And,  my  Lord,  the  reduction  of  taxation  in  these  three 
directions  is  the  very  least  that  Government  could  do 
for  the  people  after  the  uncomplaining  manner  in 
-which  they  have  borne  burden  after  burden  during  the 
last  sixteen  years.  The  desirability  of  raising  the 
^'xemption  limit  of  the  income-tax  has  been  frequently 
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admitted  on  behalf  of  Government,  and,  amonost  others 
by  yourself  in  Your  I^ordship's  first  Budget  Speech. 
The  abolition  of  the  excise  on  cotton-goods  is  urgently 
needed  not  only  in  the  interests  of  the  cotton-industry, 
which  is  at  present  in  a  state  of  dreadful  depression,  in 
large  measure  due  to  the  currency  legislation  of 
Government,  but  also  as  an  act  of  the  barest  justice  to 
the  struggling  millions  of  our  poor,  on  whom  a  portion 
of  the  burden  eventually  falls,  who  have  been  hit  the 
hardest  during  recent  years  by  famine  and  plague,  liy 
agricultural  and  industrial  depression  and  the  currency 
legislation  of  the  State,  and  who  are  now  literally 
gasping  for  relief.  In  this  connection  I  would  espe- 
cially invite  the  attention  of  Government  to  a  speech 
delivered  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Bombay 
Chamber  of  Commerce  by  my  friend  the  Hon'ble  ]\Ir. 
Moses — a  by  no  means  unfriendly  critic  of  Government, 
and  one  who  enjoys  their  confidence  as  also  that  of  the 
public.  Mr.  ]Moses  in  that  speech  describes  with 
much  clearness  and  force  the  great  injury  which  the 
currency  legislation  of  Government  has  done  to  our 
rising  cotton-industry.  That  industry,  he  tells  us,  has 
now  '  reached  the  brink  of  bankruptcy,'  no  less  than 
fourteen  mills  being  about  to  be  liquidated,  and  some 
of  them,  brand  new  ones,  being  knocked  down  to  the 
hammer  for  a  third  only  of  their  original  cost. 
Mr.  Moses  also  speaks  of  the  severely  adverse  manner 
in  which  the  new  currency  has  afifected  the    economic 
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position  of  the  mass  of  our  countrymen.  As  regards 
the  reduction  of  salt-duty,  I  do  not  think  an}'  words 
are  needed  from  any  one  to  establish  the  unquestioned 
hardship  which  the  present  rate  imposes  upon  the 
poorest  of  the  poor  of  our  communitj'.  Grovernment 
themsehes  have  repeatedly  admitted  the  hardship  ;  but 
in  these  days,  when  we  are  all  apt  to  have  short 
memories.  I  think  it  will  be  useful  to  recall  some  of  the 
utterances  of  men  responsible  for  the  Government  of 
India  in  the  matter.  In  1888,  when  the  duty  was 
enhanced,  Sir  James  Westland.  the  Finance  Member, 
speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  India,, said: — 
'  It  is  with  the  greatest  reluctance  that  Government 
finds  itself  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  salt-duty.'  Sir 
John  Gorst,  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  India,  speak- 
ing a  few  days  later  in  the  House  of  Commons,  referred 
to  the  matter  in  similar  terms  of  regret.  Lord  Cross, 
then  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  in  his  Despatch  to 
the   Government    of   India,  dated   12th    April.    1888, 

wrote     as    follows : 'I   do    not 

.  propose  to  comment  at  length  on  any  of  the 
measures  adopted  by  your  Government  except  the 
-general  increase  in  the  duty  of  salt.  While  I  do  not 
dispute  the  conclusion  of  your  Government  that  such  an 
increase  was,  under  existing"  circumstances,  unavoidable, 
I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  should  be  loolced  upon  as 
temporary  and  thai  no  eff^m^t  shoidd  be  spared  to  reduce 
the  geiural  duty  as  speedily  as  possible  to  the  former 
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rate.^  His  Lordship  farther  urged  upon  the  attention 
of  the  Grovernment  of  India  the  following  weighty 
considerations  on  the  point : — '  I  will  not  dwell  on  the 
great  regret  with  which  I  should  at  any  time  regard 
the  imposition  of  additional  burdens  on  the  poorest 
classes  of  the  population,  through  the  taxation  of  a 
necessary  of  life  ;  but,  apart  from  all  general  consider- 
ations of  what  is  in  such  respects  right  and  equitable, 
there  are,  as  Your  Excellency  is  well  aware,  in  the 
case  of  the  salt-duty  in  India,  weighty  reasons  for 
keeping  it  at  as  low  a  rate  as  possible.  The  policy 
enunciated  by  the  Grovernment  in  1877  was  to  give 
to  the  people  throughout  India  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing an  unlimited  supply  of  salt  at  a  very  cheap 
rate  ;  it  being  held  that  the  interests  of  the 
people  and  of  the  public  revenue  were  identical,  and 
that  the  proper  system  was  to  levy  a  low  duty  on  an 
unrestricted  consumption.  The  success  of  that  policy 
hitherto  has  been  remarkable  ;  while  the  duty  has  been 
greatly   reduced,   the   consumption   through   this   and 

other  causes  has  largely   increased The   revenue 

is  larger  now  than  it  was  before  the  reforms  commenced 
in  1877,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
consumption  will  continue  to  increase,  if  it  be  not 
checked  by  enhancement  of  the  tax.  '  Speaking  again 
at  a  public  meeting  in  England,  Lord  Cross  took  occa- 
sion to  repeat  his  views  that  '  he  was  convinced  that 
the  earliest  occasion  should  he    taken    to    abrogate  the 
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increase  in  the  salt-tax'  (February  28,1889).  In  March 
of  the  same  year,  Sir  David  Barbour,  speaking  in  the 
Viceregal  Council  with  special  reference  to  a  proposal 
for  the  abolition  ot  the  income-tax,  observed  : —  '  I 
think  it  would  be  au  injustice  so  gross  as  to  amount  to 
a  scandal  if  the  Grovernment  were  to  take  off  the 
income-tax  while  retaining  the  salt-duty  at  its  present 
figure.'  In  1890  Sir  John  Crorst,  in  his  speech  on  the 
Indian  Budget  in  the  House  of  Commons  (August  1-4, 
1890),  remarked :  Hhe  tax  (on  salt)  was  no  doubt  a  tax 
which  ought  to  be  removed  and  would  be  removed  as 
soon  as  it  should  he  financially  'possible  to  do  so.' 
Similarly,  Lord  George  Hamilton  himself,  in  a  speech 
on  the  Indian  Budget  Statement  in  the  House  of 
Commons  (September  4,  1895)  emphasized  the  neces- 
sity for  reducing  the  salt-duty  as  earlj'  as  possible, 
pointing  out  that  no  other  tax  pressed  so  heavily  on 
the  Indian  people.  In  view  of  these  repeated  declara- 
tions,it  is  a  matter  for  great  surprise,  no  less  than  for  in- 
tense regret  and  disappointment,  that  Government  have 
not  taken  the  present  opportunity  to  reduce  a  rate  of 
duty,  admittedly  oppressive,  on  a  prime  necessary  of 
life,  which,  as  the  late  Professor  P'awcett  justlj'  urged, 
should  be  *  as  free  as  the  air  we  breathe  and  the  water 
we  drink.'  It  may  be  noted  that  the  consumption  of 
salt  during  the  last  fourteen  j'ears  ha?  been  almost 
stationary,  not  even  keeping  pace  with  the  normal 
growth    of  population. — showing   a   rise   of  less   than 
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6  per  cent,  in  fourteen  j^ears  against  a  rise  of  18  per 
cent,  in  four  years  following  the  reduction  of  duty  in 
1882, — and  that  the  average  consumption  of  the 
article  in  India  is  admittedly  less  than  is  needed  for 
purposes  of  healthful  existence. 

INly  I.ord,  the  obligation  to  remit  taxation  in  years 
of  assured  surpluses  goes,  I  believe,  with  the  right  to 
demand  additional  revenues  from  the  people  in  times 
of  financial  embarrassment.  A  succession  of  large  sur- 
pluses is  little  conducive  to  economy  and  is  apt  to 
demoralise  even  the  most  conscientious  Governments 
by  the  temptation  it  offers  for  indulging  in  extrava- 
gant expen^liture.  This  is  true  of 'all  countries,  but  it 
is  specially  true  of  countries  like  India,  where  public 
revenues  are  administered  under  no  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, such  as  exists  in  the  West,  to  the  governed.  A 
severe  economy,  a  rigorous  retrenchment  of  expendi- 
ture in  all  branches  of  the  Administration,  consistently 
of  course,  with  the  maintenance  of  a  proper  standard 
of  efficiency,  ought  always  to  be  the  most  leading 
feature— tlie  truegoverningprinciple— of  Indian  finance, 
the  object  being  to  keep  the  level  of  public  taxation 
as  low  as  possible,  so  as  to  leave  the  springs  of  national 
industry  free  play  and  room  for  unhampered  movement. 
Such  a  course  is  also  imperatively  demanded  by  the 
currency  policy  which  has  been  recently  adopted  by 
Government.  That  policy  has,  no  doubt,  given  the 
country  a  stable  exchange  and  brought  relief  to  the 
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Finance  Member  from  his  usual  anxieties  ;  but  when 
the  final  adjustment  of  prices  takes  place,  as  is  bound 
sooner  or  later  to  happen,  it  will  be  found  that  a  crush- 
ing burden  has  been  imposed  upon  the  vast  majority 
of  taxpayers  in  the  country.  It  is  true  that  general 
prices  have  not  been  as  quick  to  adjust  themselves  to 
the  new  artificially  appreciated  rupee,  as  the  rupee  it- 
self has  been  to  respond  to  the  restrictions  put 
upon  its  production.  This  was,  however,  to  be 
expected,  as  the  force  of  tradition  in  a  backward 
country  like  India  was  bound  to  take  time  to 
be  overcome.  Famine  conditions  during  the  last 
few  years  also  retarded  adjustment,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  there  would  be  a  general  fall  of  prices 
sooner  or  later  corresponding  to  tlie  artificial  apprecia- 
tion of  the  rupee.  And  when  that  happens,  Grovern- 
ment  will  be  taking  about  40  per  cent,  more  in 
taxation  from  producers  in  this  land  and  paying  to  its 
servants  a  similarly  augmented  remuneration.  This 
will  be  a  terrible  burden  for  the  masses  of  the  country 
to  bear.  Already,  during  the  last  few  years  of  famine, 
they  have  had  to  suffer  most  serious  losses  in  convert- 
ing their  stock  of  silver  into  rupees,  when  the  rupee 
had  grown  dearer,  but  its  purchasing  power  had  not 
correspondingly  increased.  When  the  expected  adjust-- 
ment  of  general  prices  takes  place,  one  curious  result  of 
it  will  be!  the  Government  will  have  made  a  present  to 
money-lenders  of  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  loans  which 
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these  money-lenders  have  made  to  agriculturists — a  re- 
sult which  surely  Government  could  never  have  desired. 
In  view  of  the  great  injury  which  the  currency  policy  of 
Government  has  thus  done  and  will  do  as  its  results  un- 
fold themselves  more  and  more  to  the  agriculturists  and, 
other  producers  of  this  country,  I  submit  Government 
are  bound  to  make  to  them  such  slight  reparation  as  is 
possible  by  reducing  the  level  of  taxation  as  low  as* 
circurastances  may  permit. 

My  Lord,  in  considering  the  level  of  taxation  in 
India  and  the  administration  of  the  revenues  so  raised, 
it  is,  I  think,  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  two  root-facts 
(1)  that  it  is  the  finance  of  a  country,  a  considerable 
part  of  whose  revenues  is,  by  reason  of  its  political  and 
military  necessities,  spent  outside  its  borders  and 
ipso  facto  brings  no  commercial  equivalent  to  the 
countiy :  and  (2)  that  it  is  the  finance  of  a  country 
which  is  not  only  '  poor,  very  poor,'  as  Lord  George  • 
Hamilton  admits,  but  the  bulk  of  whose  population  is 
daily  growing  poorer  under  the  play  of  the  economic 
forces  which  have  been  brought  into  existence  by 
British  rule.  It  is  true  that  the  fact  of  this  growing- 
l^overty  of  our  people  finds  no  ofticial  recognition,  and 
we  have  even  assurances  from  the  highest  quarters  of 
her  advancing  prosperity.  With  all  due  deference,- 
however,  I  venture  to  submit  that  we,  who  live  in  the 
midst  of  the  hard  actualities  of  a  hard  situation,  feel 
that  any  such  comforting    views  of  the  condition  of  the 
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Indian  people  are  without  warrant  in  the  facts  of  tfee 
case  and  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  uroe,  on  behalf  of  the 
struggling  masses  no  less  than  in  the  interests  of  good 
administration,  that  this  fact  of  a  deep  and  deepening 
poverty  in  the  country  should  be  frankly  recognized,  so 
that  the  energies  of  the  Government  might  be  directed 
towards  undertaking  remedial  measures.     The  Hon'ble 
Finance  Member  sees  in  last  year's  Customs  returns  a 
sign  of  the  advancing  prosperity  of  the  people.     Now, 
apart  from  the  fact  that  it  is  unsafe  to  draw  conclusions 
^om  the  returns  for  any  single  year,  since  the  imports 
of  particular   years   often    only  technically    belong  to 
that  3'ear,  there  is,  I  submit,  nothing  in  the  returns  of 
last  year  to    bear  out  my  Hon'ble    friend's    contention. 
The  bulk  of  our  countrymen,  whose  economic  condition 
is  the  point  at  issue,    have  nothing    to    do    with    the 
imports  of  sugar  or  cotton  manufactures,  which  now  are 
practically  only  the  liner  fabrics.     The  silver  imported 
also  could  not  have  concerned  them  since  last  year  was 
a  famine  year,  and  the  poorer  classes,  instead  of  buying 
any  silver,  parted    over  large  areas  with   the    greater 
portion  of  what  they  possessed.     The  increase  in  the 
imports  of  petroleum    only    means    the  larger  replace- 
ment of  country-oil  by  petroleum — a  thing  due  to  the 
enterprise  of  certain  English  companies  that  sell  pe- 
troleum in  this    country    and    the  opening  up  of   new 
tracts  by  railways.     Petroleum  is  also  in   some  places 
now  being  used  for  cooking  purposes  in  place  of  fuel. 
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I  do  not  think,  therefore,  that  the  Hon'ble  Member  is 
justified  in  drawing  from  last  year's  Customs  returns  the 
conclusion  which  he  draws  from  them.  The  growth 
under  Land-revenue,  Excise  and  Stamps  is  sometimes 
mentioned  as  indicating  increasing  prosperity.  But 
the  growth  of  Land-revenue  is  a  forced  compulsory 
growth.  It  is  an  one-sided  arrangement,  and  the  people 
have  either  to  pay  the  increased  demand  or  give  np 
their  land  and  thereby  part  with  the  only  resource  they 
have.  A  growth  of  Excise-revenue,  to  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  secured  by  increased  consumption,  only  shows 
that  the  operations  of  the  Abkari  Department,  with  its 
tender  solicitude  for  the  interests  of  the  legitimate 
consumer — a  person  not  recognized  l^y  the  State  in 
India  in  pre-British  times — are  leading  to  increased 
drunkenness  in  the  land.  This,  of  course,  means 
increased  misery  and  is  thus  the  very  reverse  of  an 
indication  of  increasing  prosperitj'.  liiquor  is  not  like 
ordinary  articles  of  consumption,  which  a  man  buys 
more  or  less  aslhis  means  are  larger  or  smaller.  When 
a  man  takes  to  drink,  he  will  go  without  food,  and 
will  sacrifice  wife  and  children,  if  necessary,  but  he 
will  insist  on  satisfjdng  his  craving  for  the  spirituous 
yjoison.  Similarly,  an  increase  of  revenue  under  Stamps 
only  means  an  increase  in  litigation,  which  undoubt- 
edly shows  that  the  people  are  quarrelling  more,  but 
which  is  no  proof  of  their  growing  riches.  No,  my 
Lord,  the  only  taxes  whose   proceeds  supply   any   indi- 
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cation  of  the  material  condition  of  the  people  are  the 
income-tax  and  the  salt-tax — the  former,  roughly 
speaking,  for  the  middle  and  upper  classes  and  the  latter 
for  the  masses.  Now,  the  revenue  under  both  these 
heads  has  been  more  or  less  stationar)-  all  these  years, 
and  the  salt-revenue  has  not  even  kept  pace  with  the 
normal  growth  of  the  population.  They,  therefore, 
lend  no  support  to  the  contention  that  the  people  are 
advancing  in  material  prosperity. 

My  Lord,  Your  Lordship  was  pleased  to  deal  with 
this  question  at  some  length  in  the  Budget  discussion 
of  last  year,  and,  after  analysing  certain  figures,  Your 
Lordship  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  '  movement 
is,  for  the  present,  distinctly  in  a  forward  and  not  in  a 
retrograde  direction.'  The  limitations  of  the  method 
adopted  in  that  investigation  were,  however,  frankly 
recognized  by  Your  Lordship.  I  think,  ray  Lord,  the 
attempt  to  determine  the  average  incojne  per  head  for 
a  given  population  is  useful  only  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  statistical  view  of  the  economic  condition  of 
that  people.  And  from  this  point  of  view,  our  average 
income,  whether  it  works  out  to  Rs.  18  or  Rs.  20  or 
Es.  27  or  Rs.  30  per  head,  is  exceedingly  small  and 
shows  that  we  are  an  exceedingly  poor  people.  But 
when  these  calculations  are  used  for  taking  a  dynamical 
view  of  the  economic  situation,  the  method  is  open  to 
serious  objection,  as  the  necessarily  conjectural  charac- 
ter of  many  of  the  data  renders  them  of  little  value  for 
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such  a  purpose.  But,  though  the  determination  of  the 
averaoe  income  per  head  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  all 
is  an  impossible  task,  there  is,  I  submit,  ample  evi- 
dence of  another  kind  which  can  help  us  to  a  correct  un- 
derstanding of  the  prol)lem.  And  this  evidence,  I 
venture  to  say,  points  unmistakably  to  the  fact  that 
the  mass  of  our  people  are  not  only  not  progressing,  but 
are  actually  receding  in  the  matter  of  material  pros- 
perity. I  have  here  certain  tables,*  compiled  from  official 
publications,  relating  to  (1)  census  returns.  (2)  vital 
statistics,  (3)  salt  consumption, (4)  the  agricultural  out- 
turn of  the  last  sixteen  years,  (5)  cropped  area  in  British 
India,  (6)  ai-ea  under  certain  superior  crops,  and 
(7)  exports  and  imports  of  certain  commodities,  and 
they  establish  the  following  propositions  : — 

(1)  that  the  growth  of  population  in  the  last  decade 
has  been  much  less  than  what  it  should  have  been,  and 
that  in  some  Provinces  there  has  been  an  actual  decline 
in  the  population  ; 

(2)  that  the  death-rate  per  miUe  has  been  steadily 
rising  since  1884,  which  points  to  a  steadily  increasing 
number  of  the  people  being  under-fed  ; 

(3)  the  consumption  of  salt,  which  already  in  this 
country  is  below  the  standard  required  for  healthy 
existence,  has  not  kept  pace  with  even  this  meagre 
growth  of  population  ; 

*  Vide  Appendix  II. 
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(4)  that  the  last  decade  has  been  a  period  of  >e\ere 
agricultural  depression  all  over  India  ; 

(o)  that  the  net  cropped  area  is  diminishing  in  the 
older  Provinces  ; 

(6)  that  the  area  under  superior  crops  is  showing  a 
regrettable  diminution  ; 

(7)  the  export  and  import  figures  tell  the  same 
tale,  viz.,  that  the  cultivation  of  superior  crops  is  dimi- 
nishing.    Cattle  are  perishing  in  large  numbers. 

The  losses  of  the  agricultural  community,  owing  to 
the  destruction  of  crops  and  cattle  and  in  other  ways 
during  the  famines  of  the  last  five  years,  have  been 
estimated  at  something  like  300  crores  of  rupees. 
There  is,  again,  indisputable  evidence  as  to  the  fast- 
proceeding  exhaustion  of  the  soil  through  continuous 
cropping  and  for  the  most  part  unmanm-ed  tillage. 
Sir  James  Caird  wrote  strongly  on  the  point,  remarking' 
*  crop  follows  crop  without  intermission,  so  that  Indian 
agriculture  is  becoming  simply  a  process  of  exhaustion.' 
Dr.  Voelcker  expressed  a  similar  view.  The  indebted- 
ness of  the  agricultural  classes  is  also  alarmingly  on 
the  increase.  Mr.  Baines,  writing  about  the  North- 
western Provinces  and  Oudh,  says  : — 'Of  the  peasantry, 
it  is  estimated  that  nearly  three-fourths  have  to  go  to 
the  money-lender  to  enable  them  to  tide  over  the 
interval  between  the  spring  and  the  autumn  season.' 
As  regards  Bombay,  the  MacDonnel  Commission 
write  : — '  At  least  one-fourth  of  the   cultivators   in  the 
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Bombay  Presidency  have  lost  possesion  of  their  lands, 
less  than  a  fifteenth  are  free  from  debt  and  the  remain- 
der are  indebted  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.'  Similar 
evidence,  I  believe,  is  forthcoming  about  the  Punjab 
and  the  Central  Provinces. 

These  and  similar  facts,  taken  cumulatively,  lead, 
and  lead  irresistibly,  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
material  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  people  in  India  is 
steadily  deteriorating,  and  I  grieve  to  say  that  the 
phenomenon  is  the  saddest  in  the  whole  range  of  the 
economic  history  of  the  world.  Here  is  a  peasantry 
which,  taken  all  in  all,  is  inferior  to  no  other  people  in 
industry,  frugality  and  patient  suffering.  It  has  en- 
joyed the  blessing  of  uninterrupted  peace  for  half  a 
century,  and  at  the  end  of  the  period  the  bulk  of  them 
are  found  to  be  in  a  worse  plight  than  they  have  ever 
been  in.  T  submit,  my  Lord,  that  afact,  so  startling  and 
so  yiainful  demands  the  earnest  and  immediate  atten- 
tion of  Grovernment,  and  I  venture  to  believe  that  Gov- 
ernment cannot  afford  to  put  off  facing  the  situation 
any  longer.  An  enquiry  into  the  condition  of  a  few 
typical  villages  has  been  suggested,  and,  if  undertaken, 
will  certainly  clear  many  of  the  prevailing  misapprehen- 
sioHs  on  the  subject.  It  is  urged  on  behalf  of  Gov- 
ernment that  no  such  inquiry  is  needed,  because  simi- 
lar incjuiries  have  been  already  made  in  the  past. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  inquiries  of  some  sort  have  been 
made,  and  Government  have  in   their  possession  a  large 
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body  of  valuable  information  on  tlie  subject — infor- 
mation which  unfortunate!}'  the}-  insist  on  withholding 
from  the  public.  Why  this  should  be  so  is  difficult  to 
understand  as  the  field  is  exclusively'  economic  and 
Uovernment  ought  to  welcome  the  co-operation  of 
non-official  students  of  the  subject  in  understanding 
and  interpreting  the  economic  phenomena  of  the 
country.  I  venture  to  think  that  if  the  papers  connect- 
ed with  the  Cromer  inquiry  of  1882,  the  Dufferin 
inquiry  of  1887-88  and  the  confidential  inquiry  under- 
taken in  1891-92  were  published,  much  valuable  assist- 
ance would  be  afforded  to  the  public  by  Grovernment. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  statistical  memorandum 
and  notes  on  the  condition  of  lower  classes  in  the  rural 
parts  furnished  to  the  Famine  Commission  of  1898  by 
the  Provincial  (rovernments.  the  official  memorandum 
referred  to  by  Your  Lordship  in  tlie  Budget  discussion 
of  last  year,  '  worked  out  from  figures  collected  for  the 
Famine  Commission  of  1898,'  the  Appendices  to  the 
Eeport  of  the  Famine  Commission  of  1901  and  the 
official  memorandum  on  agricultural  indebtedness 
referred  to  by  the  present  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
Punjab  in  his  speech  on  the  Punjab  Land  Alienation 
Bill — all  of  which  documents  have  bef^n  kept  confiden- 
tial without  any  intelligible  excuse.  I  think  Your 
Lordship  will  have  done  much  to  bring  about  a  truer 
appreciation  of  the  economic  situation  in  the  country, 
if  you  will  see  your  way  to   publishing  these   valuable 
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papers  and  document?,  which  there  is  really  no   reason 
for  withholding  from  the  public. 

My  Lord,  I  have  so  far  tried  to  show  (1)  that  the  huge 
surpluses  of  the  last  fouryears  are  in  reality  only  currency 
surpluses,  (2)  that  the  taxation  of  the  country  is  main- 
tained at  an  unjustifiably  high  level  and  ought  to  be 
reduced,  and  (3j  that  India  is  not  only  a  "poor,  very 
poor'  country,  but  that  its  poverty  is  steadily  growing, 
and  in  the  administration  of  its  finances,  therefore,  due 
regard  must  always  be  had  to  this  central,  all-important 
fact.  Since  the  close  of  the  beneficent  Vieeroyalty  of 
Lord  Ripon,  however,  our  finances  have  been  so 
managed  as  to  lend  support  to  the  view  that  other 
interests  take  precedence  of  Indian  interests  in  the 
administration  of  Indian  revenues.  Thus  large  sums 
have  been  spent  out  of  our  meagre  revenues  on  con- 
quest and  territorial  expansion,  which  have  extended 
England's  dominion  but  have  brought  no  benefit  to 
the  people  of  India.  The  English  mercantile  classes 
have  been  conciliated  by  undertaking  the  construction 
of  railways  on  an  unprecedented!}'^  large  scale — pro- 
gramme following  programme  in  breathless  succession — 
sometimes  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  Finance 
Member — a  policy  which,  whatever  its  advantages, 
has  helped  to  destroy  more  and  more  the  few  struggling 
non-agricultural  industries  that  the  country  possessed 
and  throw  a  steadily  increasing  number  on  the  single 
precarious  resource  of  agriculture.      And    this  railway 
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expansion  has  ^one  on  while  irrigation,  in  which  the 
■country  is  deeply  interested,  has  been  more  or  less 
neglected.  The  interests  of  the  services  were  allowed 
to  prevail,  first,  in  the  concession  made  to  uncovenanted 
Civilians  enabling  them  to  draw  their  pensions  at  the 
high  rate  of  Is.  9d.  a  rupee,  and  then  in  the  grant  of 
exchange  compensation  allowance  to  all  European 
officers,  civil  and  military.  Military  expenditure  has 
grown  by  nearly  6'5  croi-es  a  year  during  the  period, 
and  will  increase  by  1^^  crores  more  on  acccount  of  the 
new  increase  in  the  ICuropean  soldier's  pay,  and  the 
burden  of  Home  Charges  has  grown  by  over  3  millions 
sterling.  And  all  this  while  the  expenditure  on  edu- 
cation from  Provincial  Kevenues  rose  only  by  a  paltry 
20  lakhs  or  so.  and  domestic  reforms  in  other  directions 
have  been  neglected  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  There 
has  been  much  talk  about  the  growing  indebtedness  of 
the  agricultural  population,  but  no  remedial  action 
of  a  really  helpful  character,  involving  any  outlay  on 
the  part  of  the  State,  has  been  undertaken.  Happily, 
a  change  for  the  better  again  seems  to  have  come 
upon  the  Government  during  the  last  three  years. 
Your  Excellency  has  placed  the  Frontier  question  on 
a  satisfactory  basis,  and  this  is  all  the  more  remarkable 
because  a  certain  \  igorous  speech  of  Your  Lordship's 
delivered  long  before  there  was  any  idea  of  your  being 
entrusted  with  the  highest  office  in  this  country,  had 
seemed  to  commit  Your  Lordship  to  the  views  of  the 
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Forward  school.  The  recent  Kesolution  on  the  land 
question,  however,  one  may  disagree  with  the  con- 
troversial part  of  it,  is  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  large- 
hearted  sympathy  with  the  struggling  poor,  and  if 
tlie  generous  principles  that  it  lays  down  for  the 
future  guidance  of  Local  Governments  are  loyally- 
carried  out,  they  will  win  for  the  (rovernment  the 
dee]i  gratitude  of  the  people.  In  this  connection  I 
may  venture  to  state  that,  so  far  as  mj'  Presidency  is 
concerned,  the  Supreme  Cxovernment  has  admitted  the 
correctness  of  most  of  our  contentions.  Thus  it  is 
admitted  that  the  pitch  of  assessment  is  too  high  in 
Gujarat.  In  the  matter  of  revision  enhancements,  it 
is  frankly  stated  that  deviations  from  the  rules  have 
occurred  in  the  past.  In  paragraph  37  it  is  strongly 
urged  that  in  tracts  where  agricultural  deterioration 
lias,  owing  to  whatever  causes,  taken  place,  there  ought 
to  he  red*iction  of  the  State  demand  as  a  necessary 
measure  of  relief;  and  it  is  freely  admitted  that 
'  there  have  been  cases  in  which  a  reduction  was  not 
granted  till  the  trouble^  of  the  people  had  been  aggra- 
vated by  their  efforts  to  provide  the  full  fixed  demand.' 
Lastly,  greater  elasticity  is  now  promised  in  revenue- 
collection,  facilitating  its  adjustment  to  the  variations  of 
the  seasons  and  the  circumstances  of  the  people.  After 
these  frank  admissions  and  generous  assurances,  it  is 
somewhat  interesting  to  recall  a  speech  of  the  Revenue 
^lember  of   the   Bombay   Government    delivered    two 
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yeai>  ago  in  the  Bombay  1  legislative  CounciL  in  which 
he  told  us,  in  reply  to  our  suggestion  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  individual  inquiry  should  be  abandoned  in 
Tespect  of  areas  where  the  crop-failure  was  general, 
that  a  contract  was  a  contract,  and  that,  though 
Cxovernnient  cliose  to  help  those  whom  it  considered 
most  in  need  of  relief,  no  one  could  claim  such  relief 
as  a  matter  of  course.  As  regards  irrigation,  it  is  clear 
that  its  claims  will  receive  fair  recognition  at  Your 
Lordship's  hands  in  the  near  future.  The  questions 
of  Police  Reform,  of  Provincial  Finance.  Agricultural 
Banks  and  of  Primary,  Industrial  and  Agricultural 
Education  are  all  evidently  receiving  Your  Excellency's 
eEirnest  attention.  One  feels  that  there  is  something 
in  the  air  which  indicates  that,  after  sixteen  years, 
questions  of  domestic  reform  will  once  more  resume 
their  proper  place  in  the  counsels  of  the  Government 
of  India,  and  the  heart  owns  to  a  strange  -flutter  of 
hope,  not  uumingled  with  a  fear  of  disappointment, 
because  three  years  of  Your  Lordship's  term  are  gone 
and  no  one  can  say  how  much  may  be  actually  accom- 
plished in  the  two  that  remain.  My  liord,  the  country 
is  confronted  with  an  economic  crisis  of  unparalleled 
severity  and  no  mere  half-measures  will  be  found  to  be 
of  much  avail.  Mot  'efficiency'  merely,  but  'bold 
and  generous  statesmanship "  must  now  be  written  on 
the  slate  of  the  Indian  Viceroy.  If  Prussia  could  in 
the  course  of  the  last  century   raise  its  serf-population 
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to  the  position  of  a  strong  and  flourishing  peasantry,  I 
do  not  see  why  English  statesmen  should  allow  the 
free  peasantry  of  India  gradually  to  sink  to  the  level 
of  serfs.  If  the  State  demand  were  permanently  fixed 
in  the  older  Provinces,  where  the  conditions  laid  down 
in  »Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  despatch  of  1867  have  been 
fulfilled,  the  measure,  I  am  persuaded,  would  prove  a 
great  boon  to  the  people.  A  correspondent  of  the 
Times  of  India — a  journal  which  has  rendered  during 
these  trying  times  signal  services  to  the  agriculturists 
of  the  Bombay  Presidency — in  a  series  of  letters  which 
have  attracted  general  attention  has  demonstrated  in 
a  forcible  manner  the  mischievous  effects  of  the  present 
policy  of  periodical  revisions,— how  improvements  are 
taxed  in  spite  of  statutes  and  rules  at  every  periodical 
revision,  how  lands  which  can  leave  no  margin  for  the 
payment  of  assessment  are  assessed  all  the  same,  and 
how  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  community  is 
steadily  deteriorating.  Permanent  settlement  in 
raiyatwari  tracts  cannot  be  open  to  the  objection  that 
it  is  asking  the  State  to  surrender  a  prospective  revenue 
in  favour  of  a  '  few  individuals.  '  I  admit  that  such  a 
measure  by  itself  may  not  suffice  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  the  agriculturists,  and  that  it  will  be  necessary 
in  addition  to  provide  for  them  cheap  money  and  enable 
them  to  compound  in  some  manner  with  their  creditors. 
If  all  these  measures  are  taken,  they  will  give  the 
peasantry  of  the   country   a  real,    fresh  start,  and  then 
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GovernmeBt  might  even  place  some  restrictions  on  the 
raiyat's  power  of  free  alienation.  I  am  aware  that  the 
recent  Eesolution  of  the  Government  of  India  makes  a 
definite  pronomicement  against  permanent  settlement^ 
and  that  it  speaks  in  terms  of  disapproval  of  the 
permanent  settlement  granted  in  Bengal  by  Lord 
Cornwallis.  It  seems  to  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the 
policy  which  Lord  Cornwallis  carried  out  was  William 
Pitt's  policy,  and  that  that  great  statesman  made  the 
land-tax  permanent  in  England  at  the  same  time  that 
he  asked  the  Governor-General  of  India  to  grant 
permanent  settlement  to  Bengal.  Those,  however, 
who  condemn  the  Bengal  settlement  have  no  fault  to 
iind  with  Pitt's  fixing  the  land-tax  in  perpetuity  in 
England.  It  is  true  that  Your  ]>ordship's  Government 
has  declared  itself  against  permanent  settlement,  but  a 
position  that  has  been  re\ersed  once  may  be  reversed 
again,  and  I  am  not  without  hope  that  the  wisdom  of  the 
proposals  of  Halifax  and  Northcote.  of  Canning  and 
liawrenee — most  honoured  names  among  the  adminis- 
trators of  India — may  come  to  be  appreciated  better  on 
some  future  day.  Then  the  question  of  mass  education 
must  be  undertaken  in  right  earnest,  and,  if  it  is  so  under- 
taken, the  present  expenditure  of  Government  on  public 
education  will  require  a  vast  increase.  My  Lord,  it  is 
a  melancholy  fact  that  while  with  us  nine  children  out 
of  every  ten  are  growing  up  in  ignorance  and  darkness, 
and  four  villages  out  of  ever}-  five  are  without  a  school, 
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oiiv  educational  expenditure  lias    been  almost    marking 
time  for   many  years  past ;  whereas  in    England,   where 
every  child   of  school-going   age  must   attend  a  school, 
the  Government  expenditure  on  education  has  mounted 
from  4^^  millions  to  11^^  millions  sterling  in  the   course 
of  15  years,    and  Lord  Rosebery  is  not  yet    satisfied  !  It 
may  be  asked,  how  can  the    two  things  that  I  advocate 
simultaneously    be  acliieved  together,  namely,  a    consi- 
derable   reduction  of  taxation    and  a    large  increase   in 
the  outlay  on   education  and  other  domestic   reforms  ? 
My  answer  is   that  the  only  way  to  attain  both   objects 
simultaneously  is  to  reduce  the  overgrown  military  ex- 
penditure of  the  country.    My  Lord,  when  the  strength 
of  the  Army  was  increased  in  1885  by  30,000  troops  in 
spite  of  the  protest  of  the  P^inance  and  the  Law  Members 
of  ttie   Government  of   India,    it  was   j)ointed   out  by 
those  two  officers  that  the  then  existing  strength  of  the 
Army   was  really  suflticient   for  all  purposes  of  India — 
for  keeping    quiet   v.ithin    the    Iwrders    and    repelling 
aggression  from    abroad,  and  that    if  the    contemplated 
increase  was  eQ"ected,  it  would  only  constitute  a  tempta- 
tion to  the  Indian  Government  to  undertake  undesirable 
schemes   of  territorial    aggrandizement.       The    Army 
Commission  of   1879,  after  an   exhaustive  inquiry,   had 
come    to   the    same   conclusion,    viz.,    that    the    then 
strength  of  the  Army  was  sufficient   not  merely  for  the 
work  of  maintaining  internal  peace  but  also  for  repelling 
foreign  aggression,  even  if  Russia  acted  ivith  Afghanis- 
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tan  as  an  ally.  But  the  ;;care  of  a  conflict  with 
Russia  was  then  so  great  that  it  carried  everything  be- 
fore it,  ami  the  proposed  additions  to  the  Army  were 
made  in  India.  It  may  be  noted  that  it  was  not  only 
in  India  but  in  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire  too 
that  large  and  sudden  additions  were  then  made  to  the 
existing  garrisons.  ^Ir.  Gladstone  obtaining  a  large 
vote  of  credit  for  the  purpose.  But  the  remarkable 
circumstance  is  that,  whereas  everywhere  else  the 
garrisons  were  reduced  to  their  old  proportions  as  soon 
as  the  scare  passed  away,  in  India  alone  the  burden 
came  to  stay.  The  result  of  this  was  that  the  prophecy 
of  Sir  Auckland  Colvin  and  his  colleagues  was  fulfilled 
with  painful  promptitude,  and  within  a  year  after  the 
increases  were  made  I'pper  Burma  was  invaded, 
conquered  and  annexed.  Well,  my  Lord,  the  conten- 
tion that  the  additional  troops  were  not  wanted  for 
Indian  purposes  is  again  forcibly  illustrated  b}^  the 
fact  that  during  the  last  two  years  over  20,000  troops 
are  engaged  outside  India  in  doing  the  wurk  of  the 
Imperial  (jovernment,  and  that,  though  one  of  these 
two  years  saw  the  severest  famine  of  the  last  century, 
the  peace  of  the  country  has  continued  absolutely 
unbroken.  I  am  aware  that  in  one  of  your  first 
speeches  in  this  Council,  Your  Excellency  was  pleased 
to  declare  that  so  long  as  you  were  at  the  helm  of 
atfairs  in  India,  no  suggestion  for  a  reduction  of  the 
strength   of  the   Army   would   meet  with  any   support 
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at  the    liands  of  the  Indian    Government.     Now,   even 
if  an    opinion,  expressed    tliree  years  ago,  be  not   liable 
to  modification    to-day,  what     we   urge     is,    I     submit, 
not  necessarily  a  reduction  of  the  strength  of  the  Army 
located  in    India,  but    a    reduction  of   its    cost   to    the 
Indian  i)eople.      Wiiat  strength  of  the    Army  should  be 
maintained    in    India   is    a   cjuestion    of  high    Imperial 
policy  in  which  we  are  not    allowed  a  voice.      But  this, 
I  think,  we  may  claim,  that  if  the   strength  maintained 
is  in  excess    of   India's  own    requirements,  as  it  is   now 
plainly    proved    to  be.    the  cost    of  the  excess    portion 
should,  asi  a    mere    matter  of  justice,  be  borne  by    the 
Imperial  Government.      Even     on  the  narrower  ground 
that  the   Army   in  India  is    required    for  the   mainten- 
ance of   British   rule,    iMigland,  1  submit,    is    as   much 
interesl,ed     in     the    maintenance     of    this    rule     here 
as  we  are,  and  so    it  is  only  fair   that  a   portion  of  the 
cost  should    be    borne   on    the    English    estimates.      If 
this  were  done  and  if  Indians  were  more  widely  employ- 
ed in  the  public    service  of   the   country — more  parti- 
cularly   in  the   special     deparments — Government  will 
be  able  to  reduce  taxation  and  yet  find  money  for  more 
education,  better   Provincial   finance,    active  efforts  for 
the  industrial  development  of   India  after  the    manner 
of  the  Japanese  Government,  and  various  other  schemes 
of  internal  reform.      Then  will  Indian  finance  be  really 
placed  on  a  truly  sound  basis,  and   then  will  our  public 
revenues  be    administered    as  those    of  a  poor   country 
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like  India  should  be  administered,  ^ly  Lord,  Your 
Lordship  spoke  the  other  da}-  in  terms  of  striking 
eloquence  of  the  need  there  is  of  Indians  now  crivinor 
up  narrow  views  or  limited  ideals  and  feeling  for  the 
Empire  with  Englishmen  that  new,  composite  patriot- 
ism which  the  situation  demands.  Now  that  is  an 
aspiration  which  is  dear  to  the  heart  of  many  of  us 
also.  But  the  fusion  of  interest  between  the  two  races 
will  have  to  be  much  greater  and  the  people  of  India 
allowed  a  more  definite  and  a  more  intelligible  place 
in  the  Empire  before  that  aspiration  is  realized.  Let 
Englishmen  exercise  a  certain  amount  of  imagination 
and  put  themselves  mentally  into  our  jilace,  and  they 
will  be  able  to  better  appreciate  our  feelings  in  the 
matter.  It  has  been  said  that  a  little  kindness  goes  a 
lon<y  way  with  the  people  of  India.  That,  I  think,  is 
perfectly  true.  Who,  for  instance,  ever  thought  of 
casting  a  doubt  on  the  loyalty  of  the  Indian  Press  in 
the  time  of  Lord  Ripon  ?  There  was  strong  language 
used  then  as  now  in  the  Press,  but  it  was  not  in  the 
Indian  section  of  it.  What,  my  Lord,  is  needed  is 
that  we  should  be  enabled  to  feel  that  we  have  a 
Grovernment  national  in  spirit  though  foreign  in  persan- 
iiel — a  Orovernment  which  subordinates  all  other  consi- 
derations to  the  welfare  of  the  Indian  people,  which 
resents  the  indignities  ofifered  to  Indians  abroad  as 
though  they  were  offered  to  Englishmen,  and  which 
endeavours   by  all   means  in  its  power  to   further  the 
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moral  and  material  interest^^  of  the  people  in  India  and 
outside  India.  The  statesman  who  evokes  such  a 
feelino  among  the  Indian  people  will  render  a  great 
and  glorious  service  to  this  country  and  will  secure  for 
himself  an  abiding  place  in  the  hearts  of  our  people. 
Nay,  he  will  do  more — he  will  serve  his  own  country 
in  a  true  spirit  of  Imperialism — not  the  narrower 
Imperialism  which  regards  the  world  as  though  it  was 
made  for  one  race  only  and  looks  upon  subject  races 
as  if  they  were  intended  to  be  mere  footstools  of  that 
race — but  that  nobler  Imperialism  which  would  enable 
all  who  are  included  in  the  Empire  to  share  equally  in 
its  blessings  and  honours.  My  l^ord,  I  have  said  all 
this  before  Your  Lordship  not  merely  because  you  hap- 
pen to  be  Vicero}'^  of  India  at  the  present  moment,  but 
also  because  every  one  feels  that  Your  Lordship  is 
destined  for  even  higher  honours  and  for  positions  of 
greater  responsibility  and  influence  on  your  return  to 
your  native  land.  And,  if  this  anticipation  is  realized, 
Your  Lordship  will  be  in  a  position — even  more  so 
than  to-day — to  influence  the  character  of  the  Grovern- 
ment  of  this  country  in  tlie  direction  we  so  ardently 
desire.  In  this  hope  I  have  spoken  to-day,  and  I 
respectfully  trust  Your  I>ordship  will  forgive  me  if 
here  and  there  I  have  spoken  with  a  frankness  which 
may  appear  to  be  somewhat  unusual,  but  which,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  is  one  of  the  highest  forms  which 
true  loyalty  can  take. 


APPENDIX. 
The  Census. 

Poinilation  of  British  India  in  Millions. 

Census  of     1881  ...li)904  l  Increase  dining  the  decade 

18M1... 221-25  I  22-21  niillions=l  1-3  per  cent. 

^^         .^      1 901 . . . 2.'U-Ul  Increase  9-76  niillions=:4-4  per  cent. 
A  fall-off  during  the  past 
decade,  ascompaied  with 

the  previous  decade  12-.">.">  niiliions=;0-9  pei'centage. 


Assam 


■S  c 


Sind  I  §  I-  i      g  =5  ?  g     Remarks. 

Lower  Burma        1S91       1901      r  -  j-       |  S  g  o 
Upper  Burma  J  J      ^      c.  ^  ^  ^ 

ir)-9r»       18-25     -f2-.'5(t       14       Noi-mal  increase. 
B  Bengal  i 

N.W.Provinces  \  11824  12240     +417       .'i-5       7-0  miUions  less. 
Oiidh  I 

C  Borahav,  i 

Central      Pi'o-  K  29-6:>    27-72     —1-7:^       —5       47  millions  less, 
vinces,  Berar      ) 

D  Punjab  lr,6-49    G0-G4     +4-15  7       1-4  millions  less. 

Madras  I  ' 

A — showing  a  normal  development. 

B  \-  D  have  a  total   increase  of  8;i  millions   on  an    aggregate  roll 

of  174-7  millions. 
C  has  lost  1-7  millions  in  lieu  of  a  normal  increase  of  •"!  miliions=: 

4-7  millions  the  total  los'-:. 

Vital  Statistics. 

Ratio  per  millp.  Remarks. 

23-17  1 

2317  I 

26-44  )■       Average  for  five  vears 

26-12  I  (1882-86)  24-84. 

25-34  } 

28-35  \ 

25-74  I 

27-98  V        Average  for  five  years 

30-27  i  (1887-91)  28-56. 

30-49  y 

32-40  j   , 

25-75  I    ^ ,    Average  for  four  vears 

33-97  1     \  (1892-95),36-26. 

28-94.1       ' 

3209  "I         Average  for  four  years 

-  -  -  '1  I 


Year. 

Total  dcatli 

millions. 

1882 

4-757 

1883 

4-595 

1884 

5-237 

1885 

5-182 

1886 

5-016 

1887 

5-508 

1888 

5-087 

1889 

5-534 

1890 

5-858 

1891 

5-896 

1892 

6-942 

1893 

5-498 

18a4 

7-258 

1895 

6-178 

1896 

6-814 

1897 

7-658 

1898 

5-669 

1899 

6437 

3G-03  I  (1895-99.  a   period  of 

26-44  r  plagu( 

30-01)  31-14. 


26-44  r  plague    and    famine) 
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The  Hguies  for  3'ear.s  subsequent  to  1899  are  uot  yet 
available,  but  the  mortality  during  the  famine  of 
1900-01  has  ]ieen  admittedly  dreadful  in  certain  parts 
of  India. 

Salt  Consumution. 


Year. 

Total 
mill! 

consumption    in 
ons  of  niaunds. 

1S81-82 

28  37 

1882-83 

2v)-79 

1883-84 

30-65 

1884-85 

33-UO 

188;V86 

31-69 

1886-87 

33-72 

Increase  in  .5  years   succeeding  reduction  of  duty=^-'>-3.3  million 

maunds  or  18  per  cent. 

During  the  four  years  since 
1887-88,  when  the  duty  was 
enhanced,  a  steady  decline  in 
31 -3,31  -(  consumption  took  place,  though 
33-0-16  '  the  population  of  Tpper  Burma 
was  added  to  the  whole  consum- 
ing population. 


A  slight  advance. 


During  the  J4  y^ff^^s  since  18SG-87  the  consumption 
has  increased  from  33"72  to  35*72  million  maunds, 
i.e..  just  2  million  maunds  or  less  than  6  per  cent. 

The  consumption  has  not  kept  pace  even  with  the 
advance  in  population  and  shows  no  development 
whatever,    such   as  is    exhibited  during  the   five  years 


1886-87 

33-72     : 

1887-88 

33  063 

1888-8S) 

31-351^  : 

1889-90 

33-046  ' 

1890-91 

33-280 

1891-92 

34-429 

1892-93 

35  057  1 

1893-94 

33-628  i 

1894-95 

34-1.50  1 

1895-96 

34-685  i 

1896-97 

34-062  '■ 

1897-98 

34-524 

1898-9'- 

35-26 

1899  (M) 

3505 

1900  01 

35-72    ' 
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which     followed     the     reduction    of  the     salt-duty    in 
1882-83. 

Summary  of  Agricultural  History  since  1884-85. 
During   this   period,   there   has   been    not    only    no 
advance   in  any   of  the  older  provinces    but  a   positive 
retrogression    in    all    the  more   important    elements   of 
moral  well-being. 

Punjab. — Seven  years  of  agricultural  depression 
out  of  fourteen  :  a  fall  off  in  cropped  areas  under  rice, 
wheat,  sugarcane  and  cotton  :  the  crop  yield  in 
several  years  below  average. 

N.-W.  Provinces. — Six  bad  years  out  of  fourteen  : 
a  decline  in  rice,  wheat,  sugarcane,  cotton  and  indigo 
areas.      1892-97  were  years  of  deficient  harvests. 

Oiidh. — Six  bad  years :  cropped  areas  stationary 
with  a  tendency  to  a  fall  off  in  cotton  and  sugarcane. 

Bengal. — Ten  years  of  agricultural  depression  out 
of  fourteen :  years  of  deficient  harvest,  as  well  as 
diminished  yield. 

Central  Provinces. — Se\  en  bad  years  ;  seven  years  of 
•diminished  cropped  acreages  and  reduced  crop  yield  during 
the  past  decade.  Cattle  mortality  very  heavy — 3,898 
million  head  of  cattle  ha\ing  perished  during  1896-99. 
Bombay.— T\ve  whole  decade  1889-99-1900  was  a 
bad  decade  for  the  Presidency.  Six  bad  years  culmi- 
nating'in  the  famines  of  1896-98  and  1899-01,  the 
worst  famines  on  record.  In  the  Dekkhan  particularly, 
scarcely  a  full  crop  during  the  past  sixteen  years. 
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Madras.— Foxu  bad  years:  a  stationary  state  of 
things  during  the  past  decade  with  a  decline  in  cotton 
and  sugarcane  areas. 

Two  famines.— Fan)ine  of  1896-98— population 
affected.  45-7  millions:  the  maximum  number  on 
relief,  3*89  millions  =  8  per  cent,  nearly. 

Famine  of  1899-1901— population  affected.  2o-l 
millions:  the  maximum  number  on  relief.  4-60 
millions=18  per  cent. 


Cropped  Area  in  British  ludia. 

^'^^'-  lTfZ7'    "oublo-crop.     ^^oterop-        Irrigated 

pea  aiea.  f      ped  area.  area. 

1890-91              217-622             23-2i8  194-413  2830 

1891-92              210-96a             23188  187-781  27-93 

1892-93              221-224             23-305  195918  26-83 

1893-94              225-447             28-077  197370  2670 

1894-95              223-761             27-160  196600  2382 

1895-96              213-867             24-9v)5  18s;-9'?2  -'6-73 

1896-97              200-416             22905  177-5T->  hm 

1897-98              223-742             27245  196497  30-41 

1898-99              223-334             27166  196-487  3041 

1899-1900          203-895             23745  180151  3154 

1890-91  194-413  million  acres. 

■      1898-99  196-487 

Increase  : — 2-074  million  acres  only. 
Increased  acreages  in 
Sind.  Assam.  Upper  and        , 

Lower  Burma,  Coorg  and        (      ^"^^  million  acres. 
Apner.  J 

Therefore,  elsewhere  a  decrease  of  326  million  acres 
in  the  older  Provinces. 
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Thus  in  the  older  provinces,  ih.c  net  cropped  acreage 
has  fallen  off  simultaneously  witli  an  advance  in  the 
population. 

The  irrigated  area  shows  some  expansion  daring^ 
the  decade,  hut  that  is  due  to  droughts  more  than 
to  the  demands  of  an  intensive  cultivation. 

As  to  douhle  cropping-  : — Mr.  Holdernes>  in  his 
Memo  on  the  P'ooil  Production,  North- NVestern  Pro- 
vinces and  ( )udh  (Appendix  A),  says  : — "  The  area 
which  liears  more  than  one  crop  a  year  is  counted  twice 

over Tliis  is  not  accurate  even  in  cases  of  loenuine 

double-cropping,  as  the  produce  of  two  harveels  from 
the  same  field  is  less  than  the  produce  of  two  fields  of 
the  same  area.  But  douhle-croppini;  is  not  unfre- 
quently  fictitious,  as  it  often  happens  tlial  a  field  is 
sown  for  rahi  because  it  Ins  failed  in  khdrif,  and  is 
liable  to  be  included  in  the  double-cro[)[)ed  area." 

Much  of  the   double-crop) )inii-  durino-  the  decade  has 
been  owino-  to  the  uncertainties   of  the  seasons  more  or 
less,  and  is  therefore  of  a  ^'fictitious  character.'''' 
Areas  under  Superior  Crops, 

Mere  cultivate«d  areas  are.  however,  a  subordinate 
factor  in  the  problem  :  the  ))rofits  of  cultivation  depend- 
ing principally  on  the  kind  of  crop  grown,  and  the 
crop-3'ield  obtained. 

As  to  superior  croppinq. — A  fall-off  in  areas  under 
vjheat,  cotton,  sugarcane,  oil-seeds,  jute,  indigo  in 
most  provinces,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  table  given  below. 
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As  to  yield  : — The  estimate  of  the  local  authoritie?!, 
as  given  in  the  T^yall  Conunission's  Report,  page  357 — 
working  out  to  8001h.  per  acre — is  not  endorsed  bj'^  the 
Commission  :  they  reject  the  estimates  for  Bengal  as 
particularly  unreliable  and  foi-  Burma  and  Bombay  as 
too  hiifh.  The  Commission  are  distinctly  of  opinion 
that  whatever  nsay  have  been  the  normal  annual  surplus 
of  food-grains  in  1880,  the  present  surplus  C(r/???Oii  he 
greater  than  that  figure. 

Areas  under  certain  crops  in  Ih-itish  hulia  in  milUcrii    acres. 


Year. 

Wheat. 

Sugar- 
cane. 

Oil- 
seeds. 

Cotton. 

•Jute. 

Indigo. 

1890-91 

2203 

2-793 

11 -.^>8 

10-968 

2-479 

1-215 

1891-92 

20-18 

3-1.34 

12.84 

8-839 

2-100 

1-155 

1892-93 

21-48 

2-861 

13-54 

8-940 

2-181 

13-23 

1893-94 

22-21 

3-033 

14-81 

10-438 

2-230 

15-35 

1894-95 

22-76 

2-889 

13-72 

9-717 

2-275 

17-05 

1895-96 

18-53 

2-930 

12-84 

9-600 

2-248 

1.5-69 

1896-97 

16-18 

2-631 

10-53 

9-4.59 

2-215 

15-83 

1897-98 

19-94 

2-648 

12.56 

8-914 

2-159 

13-66 

1898-99 
1899-1900 

20-22 
16-10 

2-756 
2-693 

12-16 
10-.32 

9-178 

8-375 

2-690 
2070 

10-13 
10-46 

A  marked  decline  in  areas  under — 

Wheat  since  1894-95 

Sugarcane  ,,  1891-92 

Oil-seeds  „  1893-94 

Cotton  „  1893-94 

Jute  „  1894-95 

Indigo  „  1894-95 
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Export  of  Co«o«— Falling  off  since  1889-90. 

In  1889-(X)-18-6erores. 
,,  1900-1901— 10-1  erores, 

or  less  by  8.V  erores. 
Export  of  Indigo  — A  decline  during  1884-85  to  1892-93, 

again  during  1896-7  to  1900-01. 
In  1883-84—4-64  erores. 
Last  year—  2-13  erores  only, 

or  less  by  2*51  erores. 
Export  of  Wheat—  Declining  since  1892-93— 
In  1883-84—8-89  erores. 
In  1899-1900—3-9  erores  only, 

or  less  by  5  erores. 
Export  of  Linseed— V&XWng  off  since  1893-94. 
In  1893-94— T-f)  erores. 
Las  year—  4-45  erores  only, 

or  less  by  3  erores. 
Export  of  Sugar— ^In  1883-84     117  erores. 

Last  year — "25  erores  only, 
I'.e.,  nearly  wiped  out. 
Export  of  Hides  and  S/iins — An  enormous  increase. 

In  1880—3-75  erores. 
In  1900-01—11-46  erores. 

or  moi'e  by  7f  erores. 
Export  of  Manures  (bones) — A  large  inc7'ease — from  3  lakhs  in 

1880,  to  59  lakhs  last  year. 
Export  of  Fodder — Also  a  large  increase — from    19  lakhs  in  1893- 

94,  to  70  lakhs  last  year. 
Imports  of  Sugar — Show  an  enormous  expansion. 
In  1880-81-1-61  erores. 
Last  year — 5-65  erores, 

or  more  by  4  erores. 
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\^i  a  vx'-etini^  of  the  Iviperial  Legislative  Council  held 
on  Wednesday  the  25«A  ^farch  1903,  His  Excellency 
Lord  Civrzon.  presidiur,,  the  Hon.  Mr,  0.  K.  Gokhale 
made  the  following  speech  on  the  Financial  Statement 
for  1903-04  presented  hy  the  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Lan'\ 

YOUK  Excellency,  I  desire  at  tlie  outlet  respectfully 
to  associate  myself  with  what  has  been  said  hy  my 
Hou-hlc  colleagues,  who  have  preceded  me,  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  important  measures  adopted  by  govern- 
ment this  year  to  give  relief  to  the  tax-payers  of  this 
country.  For  five  successive  years  now.  the  Hon'ble 
Finance  Member  has  been  able  to  announce  a  large 
surplus  of  revenue  over  expenditure,  and  these  sur- 
pluses have  aggregated  over  22  crores  of  rupees,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  figures : — 

Surplus  in  crores 

Year  *^f  Rupees. 

1898-99  ...        3-9 


1899-1900 
1900-1901 
1901-1902 
1902-1903 


4-2 
2-5 

7-4 
4-1 


Total  for  o  years 


22-1 
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:\Ioreo\er,  a  sum  of  o\pv   1 1   crores  bns  been  spent 
during  the  ],eriod  out  of  carent  revenues  for  meeting 
exti'aordinai-y    cliaroes,    but    for    which    the   aogreoate 
surplus    would    have    amounted    to    o\er    33    crores    of 
rupeees.      My  ].ord,  to  take  from  the  people  a  sum   of 
22    crores    in    five  years    over   and  above  the   require- 
ments of  GoNPinment— ordinary  and  extraordinary— 
at    a    time   again    when    the    country    was   admittedly 
sutfering  from   f^imine   and  plague  and  general  indus- 
trial   depression   as    it    had    never   suffered  before,  is  a 
financial  policy,  the  justification  of  which  is  not  at  all 
clear;  and    I    cannot    ],e|p    thinking    that    even    the 
cautious  mind   of  the  f[on-l)Ie  .Alendiei'  ought  to  have 
been  satisfied  with  a  shorter  period  than  five  years  and 
a  smaller   total    surplus   than    22  crores  to  be  able  to 
recognize   that   with  a    \6d.   rupee    Government  were 
bound  to  have  large  and  recurring  surpluses  year  after 
year,   when   the   level  of  taxation   had    been    so   deter- 
mined as  to  secure  financial  equilibrium  on  the  basis 
of  a    13c/.    rupee.       However,    it    is    better    late    than 
never,  and   I  sincerely  icjoice  that  my  Hon'ble  friend 
was  at  last  able  to  advise  Government  thfit   the    time 
had  come  when  the  claims  of  the  tax-payers,  who  have 
had  to  submit  to  continuous  and  ceaseless  additions  to 
the  taxation   of  the  country  during  the  last  eighteen 
years,  to  some  measure  of  1  elief  might  be  safely  con- 
sidered.     My  ].ord,  as  regards   the   particular   form   of 
relief,  decided  upon    by      Government,  I  have  nothing 
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but  the  warmest  eongratulation.s  to  offer.  I  confess  I 
was  not  without  apprehension  tliat  Lancasliire,  with  its 
large  voting  strength  in  tlie  House  of  Commons  and  its 
consequent  influence  with  the  Secretar}'  of  State  for 
India,  might  once  more  demonstrate  how  powerless 
the  Indian  Government  was  to  resist  its  demands  and 
that  the  abolition  of  cotton-duties  might  take  prece- 
dence of  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  salt.  My  fears^ 
however,  have  happily  been  proved  to  be  groundless, 
and  I  respectfully  beg  leave  to  congratulate  Govern- 
ment on  the  courage,  the  wisdom  and  the  statesman- 
ship of  their  decision.  Public  opinion  in  India  has  for 
a  lonu"  time  prayed  for  these  very  measures  of  relief, 
and  the  National  Congress  has,  year  after  yeai',  urged 
upon  the  attention  of  Government  the  necessity  of 
raising  the  taxable  minimum  limit  of  the  income-tax 
from  five  liundred  ru])ees  to  one  thousand,  and  of 
reducing  the  duty  on  salt  from  Rs.  2-8  a  maund  to 
Rs.  2  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  My  Lovd,  I  am 
surprised  to  hear  the  opinion  expressed  in  some 
quarters  that  the  reduction  of  the  salt-duty  will  not 
really  benefit  the  vast  mass  of  our  population,  but  that 
it  will  only  mean  larger  profits  to  small  traders  and 
other  middlemen.  I  think  that  those  who  express 
such  an  opinion  not  only  ignore  the  usual  effect  on 
prices  of  competition  among  the  sellers  of  commodities, 
but  that  they  also  ignore  the  very  obvious  lesson 
which  the  figures  of  salt  consumption  during  the  last 
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twenty    j-ears    teach    us.       An    examination    of  these 
figures  shows  that,  duvins;  the  five  years   that   followed 
the  reduction  of  the  salt  duty  in  1882,  the   total    con- 
sumption   of  salt   advanced   from     28*37    millions    of 
maunds  to  3371  millions— an  increase   of  o'So  million 
maunds  or  fully  18  per  cent.      In    1887-88,   the   duty 
was  raised  from  Rs.  2  to  Rs.  2-8  a  maund,   which    not 
only  arrested  the  steady  increase  of  the  previous    five 
years,    but    actually    led    to    a    reduced    consumption 
during  the  next  four  years,   and   this   in    spite   of  the 
fact  that  the  figures   for  these   years   included   for  the 
first  time   the  figures   of  salt   consumption    in    Upper 
Burma.     It  was  not  till  1891-92  that  the  ground  thus 
lost  was  again  recovered,  but  since   then    consumption 
has  remained   virtually   stationary— only  a  very   slight 
advance  of  less  than  6  per  cent,  being  recorded  in  14 
years   as   against  an    increase   of  18  per  cent,    in   five 
years  previous   to   the  enhancement  of  the  salt  duty. 
My   Lord,    I   am    confident   that   what   has   happened 
before    will     happen     again,    and    that    the    Finance 
]\[ember  will  not  have  to  wait  long  before  he  is  able  to 
announce  that   the  consumption    of  salt  is  once  again 
steadily   on    the  increase,    that    the    loss   of   revenue 
caused  by  the  reduction  in  duty  at  present  will  be  only 
a  temporary  loss,  and  that  in  a  few  years'  time  it  will 
disappear  altogether  in  consequence  of  increased  con- 
sumption.    Again,  my  Lord,  I  have  heard  the  opinion 
expressed  that  the  duty  on  salt  does  not  after  all  con- 
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stitute   any   serious   burden    on    the  resources   of  the 
poorer  classes  of  our  community,  because  this  duty,  it 
is  urged,  is  the  only  tax  which  they  contribute  to  the 
State.     Here,  again,  I  must  say  that  those  who  express 
such  a  view  hardly  realize  what  they  are  talking  about. 
Our  revenue  is  principally  derived  from  Land,  Opium, 
Salt,  Excise,  Customs,  Assessed  Taxes,  Stamps,  Forests, 
Registration  and  Provincial  Rates.    Of  these,  the  Opium 
Hevenue  is  contributed  by  the  Jbreign  consumer  and 
may  be  left  out  of  account.     Of  the  remaining  heads, 
the    proceeds    of    the    Assessed     Tuxes    are    the    only 
receipts   that   come   exclusively  from    the  middle    and 
up)>er   classes  of  the  people,  and  they  are  represented 
by  a  comparatively  small    sum — being  less   than   two 
<3rores  of  rupees  a  year.      On  the  other  hand,  the  bulk  of 
the  Salt  Revenue  comes  from  the  pockets  of  the  poorer 
classes.      The    Abkari    Revenue    again  is    contributed 
mainly  by  them  ;  so  also  is  the  Forest  Revenue.     Len- 
der  Stamps   and    Registration,   they    contribute   their 
fair  share — possibly  more  than  their  share,  as  the  bulk 
of  our  litigation  is  about  small   sums.      1   believe   they 
also  contribute   their   share   under   Customs.     And   as 
regards  Land  Revenue  and  Provincial  Rates,  in  raiyat- 
wari  tracts   at  any   rate,    a    large    proportion    of  this 
revenue  comes  from  very  poor   agriculturists.     So   far, 
therefore,  from  contributing  less  than   their  fair  share 
to  the  exchequer  of  the  State,  the  poorer  classes  of  our 
community  contribute,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  much  more 
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than  they  should,  relatively  to  their  resources  ;  and 
Government  have,  therefore,  done  wisely  in  deciding  to 
give  relief  to  these  classes  by  a  reduction  of  the  duty 
on  salt.  I  trust  it  may  be  possible  for  Government  to 
reduce  this  duty  still  further  in  the  near  future,  for  the 
consumption  of  salt,  which  in  the  time  of  Lord  Law- 
rence was  found  to  be  about  12lb.  per  head  in  some 
parts  of  India,  is  now  not  even  lOlb.  per  head,  whereas 
the  highest  medical  opinion  lays  down  20ib,  per  head 
as  a  necessary  standard  for  healthful  existence. 

My   Lord,    in    the    remarks   which   I   made    in    the 
course  of  the  Budget  discussion  of  last  year,  I  dwelt  at 
some  length  on  the    heavy   and    continuous   additions 
made  by    Government  to   the  taxation    of  the   country 
since   1886,  and    I  urged    that  as   the  currency   policy 
adopted  by  Government   had  put  an    end  to   their  ex- 
change difficulties,  some  relief  should  be   given   to  the 
borely-tried  tax-payers  by  a  reduction  of  the  salt-duty 
a  raising  of  the  taxable  minimum  limit  of  the  income- 
tax,  and  the  abolition  of  the   excise-duties   on    cotton- 
goods.     Two  of  these  three  prayers  have  been    granted 
by   Government    this   year,   and    it  was    much   to   be 
wished  that  they  had  seen  their  way  to  grant  the  third 
also.     These  excise-duties  illustrate  what  John    Stuart 
Mill  has  said  about  the  Government  of   the   people   of 
one  country   by   the   people   of  another.     They   were 
levied  not  for  revenue  purposes  but  as  a   concession    to 
the  selfish  agitation  of  Manchester.     They   are  main- 
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taitied  owing  to  a  disinclination  on  the  part  of  Grovern- 
ment  to  displease  that  same  powerful  interest,  though, 
the  mill  industry  in  this  country,  owing  to  various 
causes,  not  the  least  important  of  which  is  the  currency 
policy  of  Government  themselves,  is  in  a  state  of  fear- 
ful depression.  The  justification  ostensibly  urged  in 
favour  of  tVieir  retention  is  that  the  principles  of  free 
trade  would  be  violated  if  they  v^'ere  rerno\ed  while 
the  imports  from  Manchester  were  liable  to  Customs- 
duties.  The  hoUowness  of  this  justification  has,, 
however,  been  effectively  shown  up  by  the  present 
Editor  of  the  Times  of  India  in  the  brief  Introduction 
contributed  by  him  to  a  pamphlet,  published  some 
time  ago  by  my  friend  ^Ir.  B.  .T.  Padshah,  in  which 
the  question  of  the  efifect  produced  l^y  the  excise-duties 
on  the  cotton-industry  of  India  has  been  examined 
with  elaborate  care  and  a  clear  grasp  of  principles. 

"  In  deference  to  the  representations  of  Lancashire  mill-owners,' 
says  the  writer  of  the  Inti'oduction,  "India  was  compelled  to  im- 
pose an  excise-duty  upon  her  own  cotton-manufactures.  That  is 
to  say,  she  was  forced  to  tax  an  internal  industry  at  a  peculiarly 
inopportune  time  for  the  benefit  of  Lancashire.  She  was  practi- 
cally sacrificed  to  the  political  exigencies  of  the  moment.  The 
British  Parliament  has  now  imposed  a  duty — not  large  but  enough 
to  be  felt — upon  imported  corn.  India  sends  com  to  England 
just  as  Lancashire  sends  piece-goods  to  India.  If  the  British 
Parliament  really  desires  to  render  that  justice  to  India  which  it 
so  frequently  professes,  its  only  logical  course  must  be  to  place  an 
excise-duty  on  its  own  home-grown  corn.  Such  a  proposition  is 
naturally  impossible,  but  it  serves  to  throw  into  strong  relief  the 
essential  injustice  of  the  present  treatment  of   the  Indian  cotton- 
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industry.  The  British  Parliament  is  willing  enough  to  thrust  taxa- 
tion upon  Indian  mill-OAvners  for  the  benefit  of  their  Lancashire 
brethren  :  but  it  places  a  protecting  arm  round  the  British  fanner 
as  against  India.  " 

In  no  other  coantry  would  !<uch  a  phenomenon  of 
the  Grovernment  taxing  an  internal  industry — even 
when  it  was  bordering  on  a  state  of  collapse — for  the 
benefit  of  a  foreign  competitor  be  possible,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  (jovernment  of  India  them- 
selves regret  the  retention  of  these  duties  as  much  as 
any  one  else.  I  earnestly  hope  that,  before  another 
year  is  over,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  and  the 
British  Cabinet  will  come  to  realize  the  great  necessity 
and  importance  of  abolishing  these  duties,  whose  con- 
tinued maintenance  is  not  only  unjust  to  a  great 
Indian  industr5^  but  also  highly  impolitic  on  account 
of  the  disastrous  moral  eft'ect  which  it  cannot  fail  to 
produce  on  the  public  mind  of  India. 

My  Lord,  the  Financial  Statement  rightly  observes 
that  for  the  first  time  since  1882,  the  Grovernment  of 
India  have  this  year  been  able  to  announce  a  remission 
of  taxation.  Twenty-one  years  ago,  a  Viceroy,  whose 
name  will  e\er  be  dear  to  e\'ery  Indian  heart,  assisted  by 
a  Finance  Minister  who  has  since  risen  to  a  most 
■distinguished  position  in  the  service  of  the  Empire, 
took  advantage  of  the  absence  of  any  disturbing 
elements  on  the  financial  horizon  to  modify  and  par- 
tially reconstruct  the  scheme  of  our  taxation  and 
expenditure.     The  financial  reforms  of  Lord  Ripon  and 
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Major  Baring  (now  Lord  Cromer),  joined  to  other  great 
and  statesmanlike  measures  of  tluit  memorable  admini- 
stration, roused  throughout  the   country   a   feeling   of 
enthusiasm  for  British  rule  such  as  had   never  before 
been     witnessed  :     and     the    mind     of    every     Indian 
student  of  political  and  financial   questions  constantly 
harks  back  to  that  time,  because  it  sought  to  fulfil   in  a 
steady  and  earnest  manner  the  higher  purpose   of  Eng- 
land's connection  with  India.     The  fiscal   status   estab- 
lished during  that  period  was  rudely  disturbed  in  188.5  in 
consequence  of  an  apprehension  of  Russian  aggression  on 
the  North-Western  Frontier,  and  a  period  of  continuous 
storm  and  stress,  financial  and  otherwise,  followed,  which 
I  venture   to  think    has  now  happily   come   to  a  close. 
During    the     14     years — from     1885     to     1898— the 
Grovernment   of  India  took  about  120  crores    of  rupees 
from  the  people  of  this   country   over   and   above   the 
level   of   1882-85     (inclusive    of   about    12    crores   for 
Upper  Burma)   under  the   larger  heads  of  Revenue — 
about  36  crores  under  Land  Revenue,    25    under  Salt, 
12  under  Stamps,  18  under  Excise,  15i  under  Customs 
and  13i  under  Assessed  Taxes,     Nearly  80  crores   out 
of  this  additional  120  crores,   i.e.,  fully  two-thirds,  was 
swallowed  up  by  the  Army  services,  whereas    the  share 
that  fell  to  the  lot  of  public  education  out  of  this  vast 
sum    was  represented  by  less  than    a    crore  of  rupees. 
My  Lord,  I  mention  these  facts  not  to  indulge  in  vain 
regrets   about  a  past  which  is  now   beyond   recall,   but 
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because  I  wish  earnestly  and  respectfully  to  emphasise 
the  great  necessity  of  increased  expenditure  in  future 
on  objects  which  have  so  far  been  comparatively 
neglected,  as  on  these  the  ultimate  well-being  of  the 
people  so  largely  depends.  As  things  stand  at  present, 
Indian  finance  is  virtually  at  the  mercy  of  military 
considerations,  and  no  well-sustained  or  vigorous  effort 
by  the  State  on  an  adecjuate  scale  for  the  material 
advancement  or  the  moral  progress  of  the  people  is 
possible  while  our  revenues  are  liable  to  be  appro- 
priated in  an  ever-increasing  proportion  for  military 
purposes.  My  Ijord,  I  do  not  wish  to  speak  to-day  of 
the  serious  and  alarming  increase  that  has  taken  place 
during  the  last  eighteen  years  in  the  military  expendi- 
ture of  the  country,  which  has  risen  in  a  time  of 
profound  peace  from  about  I7f  crores — the  average 
for  1882-85 — to  26|  crores — the  amount  provided  in 
the  current  year's  Budget,  i.e.,  by  over  50  per  cent, 
when  the  revenue  derived  from  the  principal  heads 
has  risen  from  51  crv>res  to  69  crores  onlj^  i.e.,  by 
about  35  per  cent.  Oar  Military  expenditure  absorbs 
practically  the  whole  of  our  Land-revenue  and  exceeds 
the  entire  civil  expenditure  of  the  country  by  about 
2i  crores,  thus  demonstrating  the  excessive  prepon- 
derance of  the  military  factor  in  Indian  finance.  In 
no  country  throughout  the  civilised  world  do  the  Army 
Services  absorb  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  national 
income.     Not  even  in  Russia  is  this  expenditure  more 
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than  one-fourth  of  the  total  ordinary  revenue,  while 
with  us  it  is  about  one-third,  omitting,  of  course,  from 
the  Revenue  side  Railway  receipts,  which  are  balanced 
by  a  corresponding  entry  on  the  Expenditure  side. 
Military  safety  is  no  doubt  a  paramount  consideration 
to  which  every  other  must  yield,  but  military  pre- 
paredness has  no  definite  standard  and  might  absorb 
whatever  resources  can  be  made  available  for  it 
practically  without  limit.  Moreover,  the  demands  of 
military  improvement  must  grow  more  and  more 
numerous  and  insistent  as  years  roll  by,  and  there  can 
be  no  finality  in  such  matters.  Military  efficiency 
must,  therefore,  as  Lord  .Salisbury  once  pointed  out, 
be  always  relative,  i.e.,  determined  in  the  case  of  each 
country  by  a  combined  consideration  of  its  needs  of 
defence  and  the  resources  that  it  can  fairly  de\ote  for 
the  purpose.  Judged  by  this  test,  our  military 
expenditure  must  be  pronounced  to  be  much  too  heavy, 
and  unless  effective  measures  are  taken  to  bring  about 
its  reduction,  or  at  any  rate  prevent  its  further  increase, 
there  is  but  little  hope  that  Government  will  ever  be 
able  to  find  adequate  funds  for  public  education  or  other 
important  and  pressing  measures  of  internal  improve- 
ment. The  question  cannot  be  put  better  than  in  the 
eloquent  words  used  by  j^ord  Mayo  in  his  memorable 
minute  on  the  subject  dated  3rd  October  1870 — words 
which  are  as  true  to-day  as  they  were  30  years  ago — 
if  anything,  even  more  so. 
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"  Though  the  financial  necessities  of  the  hour,"  said  he,  "have 
brought  more  prominently  to  our  view  the  enormous  cost  of  our 
army  (163  crores^  as  compared  with  the  available  resources  of  the 
counti'y,  T  cannot  describe  fiscal  difficulty  as  the  main  reason  for 
the  course  we  have  taken.  I  consider  that  if  our  condition  in 
this  respect  was  most  prosperous,  we  should  still  not  be  justified 
in  spending  one  shiUiag  more  on  our  army  than  can  be  shown  to 
be  absolutely  and  imperative!}^  necessary.  There  are  considera- 
tions, of  a  far  higher  nature  involved  in  this  matter  than  the 
annual  exigencies  of  finance  or  the  interests  of  those  who  are 
employed  in  the  military  service  of  the  Crown.  Every  shilling 
that  is  taken  for  unnecessary  military  expenditure  is  so  much 
withdrawn  from  those  vast  sums  which  it  is  our  duty  to  spend  for 
the  moral  and  material  improvement  of  the  people." 
-  The  present  strength  of  our  Army  is  in  excess  of 
what  the  Simla  Conimisssion  of  1879 — of  which  Lord 
Eoberts  was  a  member — pronounced  to  be  sufficient 
both  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  internal  peace 
and  for  repelling  foreign  aggression,  not  only  if  Russia 
acted  alone,  but  even  if  she  acted  with  Afghanistan 
as  an  ally.  General  Brakenbury,  some  time  ago 
Military  Member  of  the  Governor  General's  Council 
admitted  in  his  evidence  before  the  Welby  Ctmimission 
that  the  present  strength  was  in  excess  of  India's  own 
requirements  and  that  a  portion  of  it  was  maintained 
in  India  for  imperial  purj)Oses.  The  truth  of  this 
statement  was  forcibly  illustrated  during  the  last  three 
years  when  India  was  able  to  spai'e,  without  apparent 
danger  or  inconvenience,  a  large  number  of  troops  for 
Imperial  purposes  in  tSouth  Africa  and  China.  Again. 
«ince   the  Army  increases  of  1885  were  made,   a   great 
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deal  lias  been  done  at  a  heavy  outlay  of  nione}"  to  streng- 
then our  coast  and  frontier  defences  and  to  place  the 
administration  of  the  Army  on  a  sounder  basis.  The 
armed  sti-ength  has,  moreover,  improved  in  other  direc- 
tions also.  The  number  of  Volunteers  has  increased  by 
nearly  13,000  men.  The  Native  Army  reservists  now 
number  close  upon  20,000  and  the  Imperial  Service 
troops  aliout  18.904 — both  new  and  recent  creations. 
My  Lord,  I  am  free  to  admit  that  in  these  matters 
Government  are  bound  to  be  guided,  mainly,  if  not  ex- 
clusively, by  the  opinion  of  their  expert  military  advisers. 
But  tliere  are  certain  broad  features  of  the  situation — 
certain  largequestionsof  general  polic)' — which, I  believe, 
it  is  open  to  every  one  to  discuss  :  and  I  venture  to  sub- 
mit with  much  diffidence  and  not  without  a  sense  of  res- 
ponsibility, a  few  remarks  on  this  subject  for  the  con- 
sideration of  Your  Excellency's  Crovernment.  Our 
Army  is  for  all  practical  purposes  a  standing  army? 
maintained  on  a  war  footinrj  even  in  times  of  peace. 
It  is  altogether  an  inexpansive  force,  without  any 
strong  auxiliary  supports  in  the  countrj'  such  as  exist 
in  European  States,  and  its  strength  can  be  augment- 
ed onl)^  by  an  arithmetical  increase  of  its  cost.  In 
Western  countries  and  even  in  Japan,  which  has  so 
su(3cessfullj^  copied  the  Western  system,  the  establish- 
ment maintained  in  times  of  peace  can,  owing  to  their 
splendid  system  of  reserves,  be  increased  three,  four, 
five,    even    six    times    in    times   of    war.     Japan,    for 
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instance,  which  spends  on  her  Army  in  times  of  peace 
about  one-fourth  of  what  we  spend,  has  a  peace 
establishment  half  our  own  and  can  mobilize  in  times 
of  war  nearly  double  the  number  of  men  that  India 
can.  The  British  troops  in  this  country  are  under  the 
Short  Service  system,  but  owing  to  the  peculiarity  of 
the  situation,  the  main  advantage  of  short  Service — 
viz.,  securing  for  the  country  a  large  body  of  trained 
reservists — goes  to  England,  while  all  the  disadvantages 
of  the  system- — the  paucity  of  seasoned  soldiers^ 
increased  payments  to  the  British  War  Office  for 
recruitment  charges  and  increased  transport  charges — 
have  to  be  borne  by  us.  The  Native  Army  is  in  theory 
a  Long  Service  army,  but  it  was  calculated  by  the 
Simla  Army  Commission,  on  the  basis  of  the  strength 
which  then  existed,  that  as  many  as  80.000  trained 
Native  soldiers  obtained  their  discharge  and  returned 
to  their  homes  in  ten  years'  time.  And  the  formation 
of  reserves  was  proposed  by  the  Commission  so  as  to 
keep  the  greater  number  of  these  men  bound  to  the 
obligations  of  service  and  also  in  the  hope  that  the 
reserves  so  formed  in  time  of  peace  might  'enable  the 
Crovernment  to  reduce  the  peace  strength  of  the  Native 
Army.'  The  Commission  apprehended  no  political 
danger  from  such  a  restricted  system  of  reserves,  and 
it  was  calculated  that  the  proposed  reserves,  if  sanc- 
tioned, would  absorb  about  52,000  out  of  the  80,000 
men  retiring  from  the  Army   every  ten  years.        Acting 
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on  this  recommendation.  Lord  Dufferin's  Grovernment 
decided  on  the  formation  of  such  reserves  and  proposed 
to  begin  with  two  kinds — regimental  and  territorial 
reserves — of  which  the  latter  system  was  naturally  better 
suited  to  the  circumstances  of  such  a  large  country  and 
would  undoubtedly  have  succeeded  better.  But  the 
India  Office,  more  distrustful  in  the  matter  than  the 
men  on  the  spot,  disallowed  the  formation  of  territorial 
reserves,  with  the  lesult  that  our  reservists  to-day  do 
not  number  even  20,000  men.  Practically,  therefore, 
we  have  to  place  our  sole  reliance  on  a  standing  army 
and  while  the  ])lan  is.  financially,  the  most  wasteful 
conceivable,  even  as  an  organization  of  national  de- 
fence, it  is  radically  faulty.  No  pouring  out  of  money 
like  water  on  mere  standivf/  battalions  can  ever  gi\e 
India  the  military  strength  and  preparedness  which 
other  civilized  countries  possess,  while  the  whole  popula- 
tion is  disarmed  and  the  process  of  de-martialization 
continues  apace.  The  policy  of  placing  the  main 
reliance  for  pui-poses  of  defence  on  a  standing  army 
has  now  been  discarded  everywhere  else,  and  at  the 
present  moment  India  is  about  the  only  country  in  the 
civilized  world  where  the  people  are  debarred  from  the 
privileges  of  citizen  soldiership  and  from  all  voluntary 
participation  in  the  responsibilities  of  national  defence* 
The  whole  arrangement  is  an  unnatural  one  ;  one  may 
go  further  and  say  that  it  is  an  impossible  one.  and  if 
ever  unfortunately  a  day  of  real  stress  and  danger  comes, 
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Government  will  find  it  so.  ^ly  Lord,  I  respectfully 
plead  for  a  policy  of  a  little  more  trust  in  the  matter. 
I  freely  recognize  the  necessity  of  proceeding  with  great 
caution,  and  if  Government  are  not  prepared  to  trust 
all  parts  of  the  countr}'  or  all  classes  of  the  community 
equally,  let  them  select  particular  areas  and  particular 
sections  of  the  community  for  their  experiment.  What 
I  am  anxious  to  see  is  the  adoption  of  some  plan, 
whereby,  while  a  position  of  greater  self-respect  is 
assigned  to  us  in  the  work  of  national  defence,  the 
establishments  necessar)'^  during  peace  and  war  times 
may  be  separated  and  thus  our  finances  may  be  freed 
from  the  intolerable  pressure  of  an  excessive  and  ever- 
growing military  expenditure. 

My  Lord,  the  question  which,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
demands  at  the  present  moment  the  most  earnest  and 
anxious  attention  of  Government  is  the  stead}'  deteriora- 
tion that  is  taking  place  in  the  economic  condition  of 
the  mass  of  our  people.  In  my  speech  on  last  year's 
Budget,  I  ventured  to  dwell  at  some  length  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  I  have  no  wish  to  repeat  again  to-day  what  I 
then  said.  But  the  Hon'ble  Sir  Edward  Law  has  made 
a  few  observations  on  the  question  in  the  Financial 
►Statement  under  discussion  which  I  deem  it  my  duty 
not  to  allow  to  pass  unchallenged.  At  page  20  of  the 
Statement,  under  the  heading  of  Economic  Progress, 
my  Hon'ble  friend  observes  : — 
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''  As  a  general  indication  of  the  increasing  wealth  of 
the  taxpayers,  I  think  that  a  very  fairly  correct  estimate 
of  the  position  is  to  be  obtained  by  noting  the  increase 
in  revenue  returns  under  heads  the  returns  from  which 
are  manifestly  dependent  on  their  spending  power. 
Such  heads  are  Salt,  Excise,  Customs,  Post  Office  and 
in  a  lesser  degree  Stamps,  and  I  give  the  following 
figures,  showing  progress  in  revenue  under  these  heads 

during   the  last   three   j'ears The 

inevitable  deduction  from  the  figures  tabulated  must  be 
that  the  material  prosperity  of  the  people  as  a  tvhole  is 
making  good  progress.'^ 

My  Lord,  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  amazed  at  the 
Hon'ble  Members  idea  of  what  he  calls  the  '  good 
progress  '  of  the  material  prosperity  of  the  people. 
Are  the  figures  really  so  striking  that  they  should 
<3onvey  to  his  mind  a  clear  and  emphatic  assurance  on 
a  momentous  question  and  fill  him  with  such  evident 
satisfaction  ?  Last  year,  in  replying  to  some  of  the 
remarks  which  I  had  made  on  this  subject,  the  Hon'- 
ble Member  was  pleased  to  state  that  I  had  been 
arbitrary  in  my  selection  of  certain  periods  for  compari- 
son and  that  I  had  compared  the  statistics  of  an 
earlier  period  which  was  normal  with  those  of  a  later 
period  which  was  disturbed  by  successive  famines. 
The  Hon'ble  Member's  criticism  was  passed  on  a  mis- 
apprehension, because  I  had  precisely  avoided  doing 
what  he  said    I  had    done.     However,    having    passed 
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that  criticism  on  ine,  one  would  have  expected  that  the 
Hon'ble  Member  would  be   particularly   careful  in  the 
selection  of  his  own    statistics.      I  am    sorry,   how^ever, 
my  Lord,  to  find  that  some  of  his    figures  are  not  only 
arbitrarily  selected,  but  are  used  in  a  manner  which  T 
can  only  describe  as    misleading.     Take,    for  instance, 
the   figures    of   .Salt-revenue.     The    Hon'ble    Member 
starts  with  the  year  1899-1900,  when  the  Salt-revenue 
was  5'85  millions   sterling,  and   points  out  that  it  had 
risen  to  6-04  millions  for  1902-1903.  Now,  in  the  first 
place,  the  rise  here  is  very  small.      But  will  the  Hon'- 
ble Member  tell    me  why    he  took    1899-1900    as  his 
starting  year  and  not  the  preceding  one,  viz.,  1898-99, 
the  Salt-revenue  for  which  was  6'06  millions  sterling,  ^.e., 
slightly  over  the  figure  for  1902-03  ?  If  we  take  1898-99 
as  our  starting  year,  we  can    deduce    from  these  same 
figures  the  conclusion  that  the  Salt-revenue  has  actually 
diminished  during  these  four  years  and  that  the  ground 
lost  since  1898-99  has  not  yet  been  regained.     Again, 
take  the  figures  for  Stamps.      As  they  are  presented  by 
the   Hon'ble    Member,    they  no    doubt    show  a   small 
steady  increase  and  the    revenue  for    1902-03  appears 
larger  than  for  1901-02,  the  figures  given  by  the  Hon'- 
ble Member  being  3'472  millions  sterling  for  1902-03 
as  against  3'446  millions  sterling    for    1901-02.     But 
the  Hon'ble    Member    seems  to  have    lost  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  figure  for    1902-03   includes  the  revenue 
for  Berar,  which  the  figure   for    1901-02  does   not  do  ; 
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so  that  for  purposes  of  a  fair  comparison  the  Berar 
revenue  must  be  deducted  from  the  former.  The 
amount  for  Berar  inchided  in  the  ficrure  for  1902-OS 
is.  as  Mr.  Baker  'tells  us.  about  £28,700.  And,  this 
amount  being  deducted,  we  get  for  1902-03  a  revenue 
of  3*443.  which,  it  will  be  seen,  is  flicrhtlj^  lower  than 
for  the  preceding  year;  and  in  fact  Mr.  Baker  himself 
speaks  in  his  note  of  the  Stamp-revenue  declining 
slightly  during  the  year.  Tlie  Ilon'ble  Member  has 
also  omitted  to  deduct  receipts  for  Berar  under  Excise 
and  Post  Office  from  his  figures  for  1902-03.  and  has 
moreover  made  no  mention,  as  Mr.  Baker  has  done,  of 
the  recent  assemblage  at  Delhi  being  responsible  for  a 
portion  of  the  increase  under  Post  Office.  It  is  true 
that,  even  after  deducting  the  Berar  quota,  the  Excise- 
revenue  shows  some  increase,  but  the  Hon'ble  Member 
must  forgive  me  if  I  say  that  that  is  not  necessarily  a 
sign  of  increased  prosperity,  though  it  is  undoubtedly  a 
sign  of  increased  drunkenness  in  the  land.  Finally, 
many  will  decline  to  accept  an  increase  of  Customs- 
revenue  in  the  present  circumstances  of  India  as  any 
evidence  of  growing  material  prosperity.  The  bulk  of 
our  imports  consists  of  manufactured  goods,  and  almost 
every  increasing  import  of  foreign  goods — far  from 
indicating  any  increase  in  the  country's  purchasing 
power — only  connotes  a  corresponding  displacement  of 
the  indigenous  manufacturer.  Thus,  while  the  import 
of  cotton-goods  has  been  for  years  past  steadily  increas- 
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ino,  we  know,  as  a  matter    of  fact,  that    hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  our  poor   weavers   throughout  the  country 
have  been  and  are  being  driven  by  a  competition  they 
cannot  stand  to  give  up  tlieir    ancestral  calling  and  be 
merged    m  the  ranks  of    landless    labourers — and    this 
typifies  to  a  great    extent    the  general    transformation 
that  is  fast  proceeding  throughout    the   country.      The 
process  of  such    displacement  is  not  yet   complete,  but 
the  large   and    progressive   totals  of  our   import-trade 
only  show  that  the   transition  of  the   country  from  the 
partially  industrial  to  the  purely    agricultural  phase  of 
economic  life  is  going  on  at  a  rapid  pace,  and  that  the 
movement    has    already    reached    an    advanced   stage. 
There  is  at  present  hardly  a  country  in  the  world  which 
has  become  so   preponderatingly   agricultural   or  sends 
abroad  so    much  of  its    food-supply    and  raw    material 
for  manufacture  as  British  India.      When  the  disastrous 
transformation  is    completed — and    this   is  now  only  a 
question  of  time  unless   remedial    measures  on  an  ade- 
quate scale  are  promptly   undertaken — it   will  reveal  a 
scene  of  economic  helplessness   and  ruin    before  which 
the  heart  of  even  the  stoutest  optimist  will  quail.     No 
doubt  there  are  here  and  there  sings  of  an    awakening 
to  the  dangers  of  the  situation:  but  the    first  condition 
of  this  awakening  producing  any  appreciable   practical 
results  is  that  the  fact  of  our  deep   and    deepening  po- 
verty and  of  the  real    exigencies  of  the   economic  posi- 
tion   should    come    to  be    frankly    recognized    by  the 
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Oovernment  of  this   country.     And,    my   Lord,  it  is  a 
matter    for  both    surprise  and    disappointment    that  a 
few  paltry    increases  in    revenue    under    certain  heads 
should  be  accepted  by  the  Finance  Minister  of  this  coun- 
try as  conclusive  evidence  of  our  growing  material  pros- 
perity, when  many  most  important  indications  point  just 
the  other  way.  •    The  annual  death-rate,  independently 
of  famine  and  plague,  has  been  steadily   rising  for   the 
last  twenty  years,  showing  that   a   steadily   increasing 
proportion  of  the   population   is    being   underfed  ;    the 
increase  of  population  during  the  last   decade  has  been 
much  less  than  normal  ;    there  has  been  a   diminution 
of  the  net  cropped  area  in   the   older   Provinces   and  a 
more   or   less   general    shrinkage    of    the     area    under 
superior  crops  :    the    indebtedness    of  the  agricultural 
population  has  been  alarmingly  on  the  increase  all  over 
the  country  ;  their  losses    in    crops    and    cattle   during 
the  last  five  years  have  been  estimated  at  300  crores  of 
rupees ;  the   currency   legislation    of   Groxernment   has 
enormously  depreciated  their   small    savings  in    silver; 
the  wages  of  labourers  have  not  risen,   during   the  last 
twenty  years  and  more,  in  proportion  to  the  rise  in  the 
prices  of  necessaries.      I  venture   to   think  that   unless 
these  disquieting  symptoms  are  properly  diagnosed,  not 
even  the  high    authority    of   my    Hori'ble    friend   will 
suffice  to  convey  any    assurance   to    the    public    mind 
that  '  the  material  prosperity  of   the  people  as  a  wliole 
is  making  good  progress.'  and   tliat    no   apprehensions 
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need  be  entertained  for  the  future,  if  only  the  revenue 
under  certain  heads  continues  to  advance  as  it  has 
done  during  the  past  three  years. 

^ly  Lord,  Indian  finance  seems  now    to   be   entering 
upon  a  new  and    important   phase,   and   the   time   has 
come  wlien  Government  shouM  take   advantaoe   of  the 
comparative  freedom,    which    the    country    at    present 
enjoys  from  the  storm  and  stress  of  the    past    eighteen 
years,  to  devote  its  main  energies    to    a    vigorous    and 
statesmanlike  effort  for  the  promotion    of  the    material 
and  moral  interests  of  the  people.     Speaking   roughly, 
the  first  half  of  the    nineteenth    century   may   be   said 
to  have  been  for  British  rule  a  period    of  conquest  and 
annexation  and  consolidation  in  this  land.     The  second 
half  has  been  devoted  mainly  to  the  work   of  bringing 
up   the    administrative    machine    to    a    high    state   of 
etficiency  and    evolving    generally    the    appliances    of 
civilized  Government  according  to  Western    standards. 
And  I  venture  to  hope  that  the    commencement  of  the 
new  century  will  be  signalized  by  a  great  and   compre- 
hensive movement  for  the   industrial   and   educational 
advancement  of  the   people.      After   all,    the   question 
whether  India's    poverty    is    increasing    or    decreasing 
under  the  operation  of  the  influences  called    into  exis- 
tence by  British  rule — though  of   great   importance  in 
itself — is  not  nearly  so  important  as  the  other  question 
as  to  what  measures  can  and   must  be  taken  to   secure 
for  this  country  those  moral   and    material  advantages 
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which  the  Cxovernnients  of  more  advanced  countries 
think  it  their  paramount  duty  to  bring  within  the 
easy  reach  of  their  subjects.  My  Lord,  I  have  no  wish 
to  judge,  it  is  perliaps  not  quite  just  to  judge,  the  work 
done  so  far  in  these  directions  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  India  by  the  standard  of  the  splendid  achieve- 
m.ents  of  countries  more  fortunately  circumstanced  and 
having  a  more  favourable  start  than  ourselves  in  the 
field.  I  admit  the  exceptional  character  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  the  conflicting  nature  of  the  different  interests 
which  it  has  got  to  weigh  before  taking  any  decisive 
action  in  this  matter.  I'ut  after  so  many  years  of 
settled  government  and  of  unchallenged  British  suprem- 
acy, it  is,  I  humbly  submit,  incumbent  now  upon 
the  rulers  of  this  country  to  gradually  drop  the  ex- 
ceptional character  of  this  rule  and  to  conform  year  by 
year  more  and  more  to  those  advanced  notions  of  the 
functions  of  the  State  which  have  found  such  wide,  I 
had  almost  said,  such  universal  acceptance  throughout 
the  Western  world.  European  States,  for  years  past,  have 
been  like  a  number  of  huge  military  camps  lying  by  the 
side  of  one  another.  And  yet  in  the  case  of  those  count- 
ries, the  necessity  of  military  preparedness  has  not  come 
and  does  not  come  in  the  way  of  each  Goxernment 
doing  its  utmost  in  matters  of  popular  education  and 
of  national  industries  and  trade.  Our  record  in  this 
respect  is  so  exceedingly  meagre  and  unsatisfactory, 
even  after  making  allowances  for  our  peculiar  situation^ 
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that  it  is  almost  painful  to  speak  of  it  along  with  that 
of  the  Western  nations.  In  Europe,  Anaerica,  Japan 
and  Australia,  the  principle  is  now  fully  recognised 
that  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  a  Cfovernment 
is  to  promote  the  widest  possible  diffusion  of  education 
among  its  subjects,  and  this  not  only  on  moral  but  also 
on  economic  grounds.  Professor  Tews  of  Berlin,  in  an 
essay  on  Popular  Education  and  National  Economic 
Development,  thus  states  his  conclusions  on  the 
point : — 

"1.  General  education  is  the  foundation  and  necessary  antece- 
dent of  increased  econoniift  activity  in  all  branches  of  national  pro- 
duction in  agriculture,  small  industries,  manufactures  and  com- 
merce. (The  ever-increasing  differentiation  of  special  and  technical 
education,  made  necessary  by  the  continual  division  of  labour, 
must  be  based  upon  a  general  popular  education  and  cannot  be 
successful  without  it.) 

2.  The  consequence  of  the  increase  of  popular  education  is  a 
more  equal  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  labour  contributing  to 
the  general  prosperity,  social  peace,  and  the  development  of  all  the 
powers  of  the  nation. 

3.  The  economic  and  social  development  of  a  people,  and  their 
participation  in  the  international  exchange  of  commodities,  is 
dependent  upon  the  cdu.cation  of  the  masses. 

4.  For  these  reasons  the  greatest  care  for  the  fostering  of  all 
educational  institutions  is  one  of  the  most  important  national 
duties  of  the  present." 

My  Lord,  it  is  essential  that  the  principle  enunciated 

with  such  lucidity  by  Professor  Tews  in  the  foregoing 

propositions     should    be     unreservedly    accepted     in 

this    countiy    as   it  has   been   elsewhere,   and    that   a 
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scheme  of  mass  education  should  now  he  taken  in  hand 
by  the  Government  of  Incha  s^o  that  in  the  course  of 
the  next  twenty-five  or  tliirty  years  a  \ery  appreciable 
advance  in  this  direction  might  be  secured.  It  is 
obvious  that  an  ignorant  and  illiterate  nation  can  never 
make  any  solid  progress  and  must  fidl  back  in  the  race 
of  life.  What  we  therefore  want — and  want  most  ur- 
gently— is  first  of  all  a  widespread  diffusion  of  elemen- 
tarj'  education — an  effective  and  comprehensive  system 
of  primary  schools  for  the;  masses — and  the  longer  this 
work  is  delayed,  the  more  insuperable  will  be  our  diffi- 
culties in  gaining  for  ourselves  Ji  recognized  position 
among  the  nations  of  tlie  world.  INIy  Lord,  the  history 
of  educational  effort  in  this  country  during  the  last 
20  years  is  sad  and  disheartening  in  the  extreme. 
Lord  Ripon's  Government,  which  increased  the  State 
contribution  to  education  by  about  25  per  cent.,  i.e., 
from  98  lakhs  to  124  lakhs  between  1880  and  1885, 
strongly  recommended,  in  passing  orders  upon  the  Re- 
port of  the  Education  Commission  of  1  882,  that  Local 
Governments  and  Administrations  should  make  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  their  grants  to  Education  and 
promised  special  assistance  to  them  from  the  revenues 
of  the  Government  of  India.  But,  before  the  liberal 
policj'  thus  recommended  could  be  carried  out,  a  situa- 
tion was  developed  on  the  frontiers  of  India  which  led 
to  increased  military  activity  and  the  absorption  of  all 
available  resources  for  Army  purposes,  with  the    result 
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that  practically  no  additional  funds  were  found  for  the 
work  of  Education.  And  in  1888  the  Government  of 
India  actaall}'  issued  a  Eesolution  stating  that,  as  the 
duty  of  Government  in  regard  to  Education  was  that 
of  merely  pioneering  the  way,  and  as  that  duty  had  on 
the  whole  been  done,  the  contribution  of  the  State  to 
Education  should  tliereatter  have  a  tendency  to  de- 
crease. Thus,  while  in  the  West  the  Governments  of 
different  countries  were  adopting-  one  after  another  a 
S3'stem  of  compidsor}^  and  eveu  free  primary  education 
for  their  subjects,  in  India  alone  the  Government  was 
anxious  to  see  its  paltry  contribution  to  the  education 
of  the  people  steadily  reduced  !  In  the  quinquennium 
from  1885-86  to  1889-90  the  State  grant  to  Education 
rose  from  124'3  lakhs  to  131*6  lakhs  only  i.e.,  by  less 
than  6  per  cent.,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
amount  for  the  latter  year  included  State  expenditure 
on  Education  in  Upper  Burma  which  the  former  )'ear 
did  not.  Since  1889-90  the  advance  under  the  head 
of  Educational  expenditure  from  State  funds  has  been 
slightly  better,  but  part  of  this  increase  since  1893  has 
been  due  to  the  grant  of  exchange  compensation  allow- 
ance to  European  officers  serving  in  the  Educational 
Depai'tment  throughout  India.  It  is  only  since  last 
year  that  the  Government  of  India  has  adopted  the 
policy  of  making  special  grants  to  Education,  and  I 
earnestly  hope  that,  as  j'ear  follows  year,  not  only  will 
these    grants    be    increased,  but     they   will    be   made 
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a  part  of  the  permanent  expenditure  of  the  State  on 
Education.  In  this  connection  I  would  earnestly  press 
upon  the  attention  of  Go\ernmeut  the  necessity  of 
making  Education  an  Imperial  charge,  so  that  the 
same  attention  which  is  at  present  bestowed  by  the 
Sujireme  Government  on  matters  connected  with  the 
Army  Services  and  Railway  expansion  might  also  be 
bestowed  on  the  education  of  our  people.  Under  pre- 
sent arrangements,  Education  is  a  Provincial  charge 
and  the  Provincial  Governments  and  Administrations 
have  made  over  Primary  Education  to  local  bo<lies 
whose  resources  are  fixed  and  limited.  No  serious 
expansion  of  educational  eiiorts  is  under  such 
arrangements  possible.  In  the  Bombay  Presidency, 
for  instance,  District  Local  Boards,  which  have  charge 
of  Primary  Education  in  rural  areas,  derive  their 
revenue  Irom  the  one-anna  cess  which  they  have  to 
devote  in  certain  fixed  proportions  to  Primary  Edu- 
cation. Sanitation  and  Roads.  Now,  our  revenue-settle- 
ments are  fixed  for  30  years  ;  which  means  that  the 
proceeds  of  the  one-anna  cess  in  any  given  area  are 
also  fixed  for  30  years  ;  and  as  Government,  as  a  rule, 
contributes  only  ^rd  of  the  total  expenditure  of  these 
boards  on  Education,  it  is  clear  that  the  resources  that 
are  available  at  present  for  the  spread  of  Primary  Edu- 
cation in  rural  areas  are  absolutely  inelastic  for  long 
periods.  There  are  altogether  about  5^  lakhs  of  vil- 
lages in  British  India,  out  of  which,  it  has  been  calcu- 
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lated,  fouv-iifths  are  at  present  without  a  school  ;  the 
residents  of  these  villages  pay  the  local  cesses  just  like 
other  villagers,  and  yet  the  necessary  educational  facil- 
ities for  the  education  of  their  children  are  denied 
them  ! 

The  position  as  regards  the  spread  of  primary  edu- 
cation and  the  total  expenditure  incurred  in  connection 
with  it  in  different  countries  is  shown  in  the  following 
table.  The  figures  are  taken  from  the  Reports  of  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  are  for 
1897  or  1898  or  1899  or  1900  asthey  have  been  available: 


[Note  :  This  speech  does  not  end  here.] 
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The  fioures  of  expeiiditure  on  Iliglier  Education  in 
various  countries  are  also  most  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive : — 

^      ,  ^         Expenditure  per 

Name  of  country.       Total  amount  spent,    ^^^-^^^^  ^f  population. 

Austria 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Great  Britain  &  Ireland 

Greece 

Italy 

Norway 

Russia 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland    ... 

United  States 

Canada 

Australasia     ... 

India 

Except  in  England,  the  greater  part  of  toe  cost  of 
higher  education,  about  three-fourths  and  in  some 
cases  even  more,  is  met  e^'erY\vhere  out  of  the  funds 
of  the  State. 

My  Lord,  even  allowing  for  the  difference  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  money  in  this  country  and  else- 
where, these  figures  tell  a  most  melancholy  tale  and 
show  how  hopelessly  behind  every  other  civilized  nation 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  we  are  in  the  matter  of  public 
education.      It  is   sad   to   think  that,   after  a  hundred 
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years  of  Kvitisli  rule,  thinos  with  us  should  be  no 
betler  than  this,  and.  unless  the  work  is  taken  up 
with  greater  contidence  and  greater  enthusiasm,  there  is 
small  hope  of  any  real  improvement  in  the  situation 
taking  place.  In  other  countries,  national  education 
is  held  to  be  one  of  the  most  solemn  duties  of  the 
State,  and  no  etiort  or  money  is  spared  to  secure  for 
the  rising  generations  the  best  equipment  possible  for 
the  business  of  life.  Here  it  has  so  far  been  a  more  or 
less  neglected  branch  of  State  duty,  relegated  to  a 
subordinate  position  in  the  general  scheme  of  State 
action.  Now  that  an  era  of  substantial  surpluses  has 
set  in,  Cfovernment  will  not  find  themselves  debarred 
from  taking  up  the  work  in  right  earnest  by  financial 
diflficulties.  In  this  connection,  I  respectfully  desire  to 
make  one  suggestion — viz.,  that  henceforth,  whenever 
there  is  a  surplus,  it  should  be  appropriated  to  the 
work  of  promoting  the  educational  and  industrial 
interests  of  the  country.  At  present  these  surpluses 
go  to  reduce  the  amount  of  our  debt,  but.  as  the 
Hou'ble  Sir  Edward  Law  has  pointed  out  in  the 
Financial  Statement,  our  burden  of  debt  is  by  no 
means  heavy,  and  there  are  valuable  assets  on  the  other 
side  to  cover  the  whole  of  it.  Surpluses,  after  all, 
mean  so  much  more  taken  from  the  people  than  is 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  administration,  and  I 
think  it  is  most  unfair  that  these  surplus  revenues 
should  be  devoted  to  the  reduction  of  a  debt  which  is 
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not   at    all    excessive,    when   questions    concerning   the 
deepest  welfare  of  the  community   and  requiring  to  be 
taken  in  hand    without  any  delay  are  put  aside  on  the 
ground    of  want    of  funds.       We   have  seen  that    the 
surpluses   during  the  last   five  years  have  amounted  to 
over    22    crores  of  rupees.      If  this  vast  sum    had   beea 
set   apart   for   the   promotion  of  our   educational    and 
industrial  interests  instead  of  being  needlessly  devoted 
to    a    reduction    of   debt,    what    splendid    results    the 
Government   would    have   been   able    to    shew   in    the 
course   of  a  few    years !      My    Lord,    the    question    of 
expenditure   lies  really  at  the  root  of  the  whole   edu- 
cational  problem.       The    country    has    recently    been 
agitated   over  the  recommendations  of  the    Universities 
Commission   appointed  by   Your  Excellency's   Govern- 
ment  last    year.      I  do  not   desire  to  say   anything   on 
the  present  occasion  on  the  subject  of  University  reform, 
but   it  strikes  me   that,  if  Government   made   its   own 
institutions   really   model    ones   by  bringing   up   their 
equipment  to  the  highest   standai'd  and  manning  them 
only  with  the  l)est  men  that  can  he  procured  both  here 
and  in  England,  the  private   colleges  would  necessarily 
find  themselves  driven  to  raise  their  own  standard  of 
equipment   and   efficiency.      And  if  a  number  of  post- 
graduate   research     scholarships    were    established    by 
Government  to  encourage  lifelong  devotion  to  higher 
studies,   the   whole   level    of  higher   education  in    the 
country   will  be  raised  in    a  manner  satisfactory  to  all. 
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I  think  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  men  whom  the 
Oo\eviiment  ap^ioints  to  chairs  in  its  own  Colleges 
should  set  to  their  students  tlie  example  of  single- 
minded  devotion  to  learning,  and  should,  moreover, 
by  their  tact  and  S3'ra})athy  and  inborn  capacity  to 
influence  young  men  for  good,  leave  on  their  minds  an 
impression  which  will  endure  through  life.  Only  such 
Englishmen  as  fulfil  these  conditions  should  be  brought 
out,  and  I  would  even  Y)ay  them  higher  salaries  than 
at  present  if  the  latter  are  found  to  be  insufficient  to 
attract  the  very  best  men.  They  should  farther  be 
not  young  men  who  have  just  taken  their  degree,  but 
men  of  some  years'  educational  standing,  who  have 
done  good  work  in  their  subjects.  My  Lord,  it  is 
difficult  to  describe  in  adequate  terms  the  mischief 
that  is  done  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country  and  of 
British  rule  by  the  appointment  of  third  or  fourth  rate 
Englishmen  to  chairs  in  (rovernment  colleges.  These 
men  are  unable  to  command  that  respect  from  their 
students  which  they  think  to  be  due  to  their  position, 
and  then  they  make  up  for  it  by  clothing  themselves 
with  race  pride,  which  naturally  irritates  the  young 
men  under  them.  The  result  often  is  that  young 
students  leave  college  with  a  feeling  of  bitterness 
against  Englishmen,  and  this  feeling  they  carry  with 
them  into  later  life.  On  the  other  hand,  the  influence 
which  a  first  class  Englishman  who  knows  how  to 
combine  sympathy  with  authority    exercises  upon  his 
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pupils  shapes  their  thoughts  and   feelings  and  aspira- 
tions throughout  life,  and  they  continue  to  look  up  to 
him  for  light  and  guidance  even  when  their  immediate 
connection   with  him  has  come  to  an  end.      My  Lord, 
the   question   of  technical   instruction   has  often    been 
discussed   during  the  past  few   years   in   this  country, 
and  some  time  ago  Your  Excellency  was  pleased  to  ask 
if  those  who  so  often  spoke  about  it  had  any    definite 
proposals    of  tlieir   own  to   make.      I  do  not,    however, 
see   how   such   a   res})onsibility    can    be   sought   to   be 
imposed     upon     our     shoulders.        Government     have 
command  of  vast  resources,  and  they  can  procure  with- 
out ditticLilty  the  required  expert  advice  on  the  subject 
If  a   small  Commission  of  competent  Englishmen  and 
Indians,    who   feel  a  genuine  enthusiasm  for  technical 
education,   were  deputed   to  those  countries   where  so 
much  is  being  actually  done  by  their  Governments  for 
the  technical   instruction  of  their    people  to  study  the 
question    on    the    spot,    in   a  3'ear    or   two   a    workable 
.  scheme    would   be    forthcoming,    and    with    the   large 
surpluses  which  the  Hon'ble  Finance   Member   is  now 
able   to  anounce   year    after   year,   a   l)eginning   could 
almost  [at  once  be  made,    and  actual  experience  would 
suggest  the  rest. 

My  Lord,  there  is  one  more  question  on  which 
I  beg  leave  to  offer  a  few  observations.  The  question 
of  the  wider  emplojmient  of  Indians  in  the  higher 
branches   of  the   Public  Service  of  their  own  county  is 
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one  which  is  intimately  bound  up,  not  only  with  the 
cause  of  economic  administration,  hut  also  with  the 
political  elevation  of  tlie  people  of  India.  There  is  no 
other  country  in  the  world  where  young  men  of  ability 
and  education  find  themselves  so  comjiletely  shut  out 
from  all  hope  of  ever  participating  in  the  higher  res- 
ponsibilities of  office.  Everywiiere  else,  the  Army  and 
the  Navy  offer  careers  to  aspiring  youths  which  draw 
forth  from  them  (he  l)est  efforts  of  which  they  are 
capable.  These  services,  for  us  in  this  country^ 
practically  do  not  exist.  Tlie  great  Civil  Service,  which 
is  entrusted  with  the  task  of  general  administration,  is 
also  very  nearly  a  monojioly  of  Englishmen.  But  it  is 
not  of  these  that  I  propose  to  speak  today.  I  recognise 
that,  in  the  present  position  of  India,  our  admission  into 
these  fields  of  high  employment  is  bound  to  be  very  slow, 
and  i  can  even  understand  the  view  that,  for  the  purpose 
of  mainting  British  supremacy  intact,  there  must  be  for 
many  years  to  come  a  large  preponderance  of  English- 
men in  the  ranks  of  these  services.  But,  my  Lord,  our . 
exclusion  from  high  office  does  not  end  here.  In  all  the 
Special  Departments,  or  Minor  Services,  as  thej^  are  called 
our  position  is  even  worse.  In  the  Judicial  and  Execu- 
tive branches  of  the  public  service,  the  subordinate  ranks 
at  an)"^  rate  are  manned  by  us.  But  in  such  depart- 
ments as  Forests,  and  Customs  and  Salt  and  Opium, 
our  exclusion  from  even  lower  ranks  is  practically 
complete.       Thus,  in    the   Survey    Department  of   the 
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Government  of  India,  there  are  altogether  132  officers, 
with  salaries    ranging     from    300    to    2,200  rupees    a 
month,  and  of  these  only  two  are  Indians  and  they  are 
in  the  last   grade  of  Es.   300..     There   are,   moreover, 
45  officers  in  this  Department  whose    salaries  range  be- 
tween Rs.  160  to  300,   and  ex  en  among  these,  only  ten 
are  Indians.     Again,  take  the   Government   Telegraph 
Department.      There   are   52   appointments  in  it,    the 
salaries  of  which  are  Rs.  500  amonth  and  more,  and  of 
these   only    one    is  an    Indian.      In    the    Indo-British 
Telegraph  Branch,  there   are    13  officers  with   salaries 
above  five  hundred    rupees  a   month,  and  among   these 
there  is  not  a  single  Indian.      In  the  Mint  Department, 
there  are  six  officers   with  salaries    above  fi\e  hundred, 
and  there  too,  there  is  not  a  single  Indian.       So  too  in 
the  Post  Office.     Last  year    there  was  only  one  Indian 
in    that  Department    among    the   ten    men  who    drew 
salaries  above  five  hundred.       But  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Civil   Service,  and   it  was  in  this   capacity  that   he 
was  there.      In    the    Geological    Survey,    2  out    of    14 
officers,  drawing   salaries   above   Rs.  500,  are   Indians ; 
in  the  Botanical  Survey,  none.      In  the  Foreign  Depart- 
ment, out    of  122    such   officers,    only  3  are^  Indians  ; 
under  Miscellaneous  there  are  22  such  officers,  but  not 
a  single   Indian    is   among   them.     It   is   only   in    the 
Financial    Department   that   there   is   any   appreciable 
proportion  of   Indians,  namely,    14   out    of  59,    among 
those  whose  salaries  are  above  five  hundred  a  month- 
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Turning  to  the  Departments  under  Provincial   Grovern- 
ments,  and  taking  the  Presidency  of  Bombay,  we  find 
that  in  the   Forest   Department  there  are    21    officers 
whose  salaries   and   allowances   come   to  Rs.    500   and 
above  a  month  ;  of  these  only  one  is  an  Indian.    In  the 
Salt    Department,   there   are    13   places   with    salaries 
above  four    hundred  a    month,   and  not    a    single    one 
among  these  is  held   by  an    Indian.      In   the   Customs 
Department  of  Bombay,  there  are  13  officers  who  draw 
Rs.  300  a  month  and   above,   and  of  these  only   three 
are   Indians.       The   Medical  Department  is,  of  course, 
practically  a  monopoly  of  Englishmen.     In  the   Police 
Department,  there  are  49  officers  classed  as  Superinten- 
dents   and     Assistant     Superintendents  with     salaries 
from    Rs.    200    upwards,   and    there    is    not    a   single 
Indian   among  them.      Only    among    11   Probationary 
Assistant    Superintendents      there     are       4     Indians^ 
In    the     Educational       Depai'tment,    there      are    25 
officers  drawing  salaries  of  Rs.    500   and   above,  and  of 
these  only  5  are   Indians.     In   the  Public   Works  De- 
partment  the   proportion  of    Indians   is   larger,   there 
being  26  Indians  classed  as   Executive   Engineers   and 
Assistant  Engineers   out  of  81    Superior  Officers  of  the 
Department.     Turning  next  to  Bengal,  we  find  that  in 
the   Forest    Department    there    are   26  officers    whose 
salaries  range  between  Rs.  200  and  Rs.  1,200  a  month, 
and  among   these  only   2  are   Indians  and  they   are  in 
the  lowest  grades.      In  the  Salt    Department   there  are 
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4   officers     with     salaries    ranging     from     Es.    300   to 
Bs.  1,000.     There  is  no  Indian  among  them.     In   the 
Customs  Department  there  are   41  appointments,   with 
salaries   ranging    from    Rs.  260    to   Es.  2,250  ;    not   a 
single  one  among   them  is  held  by  an    Indian.     In  the 
Opimn  Department   there  are  87   officers  with   salaries 
coming   down  from    Es.    3,000    to    so   low    a   point  as 
Es.  140  a  month;  only  12  out  of  these  are  Indians.   Two 
officers  belong  to  the  Stamps  and  Stationery  Depart- 
ment and    dravv    Es.  1,120    and    Es.    500  a  month  ; 
but  neither  of  them  is  an  Indian.     In  the  Jail  Depart- 
ment there  are  1  Inspector-General,  12  Superintendents 
and   4   Deputy   Superintendents.      There    is   only  one 
Indian  among  them,  and  he  is  in    the  rank   of  Deputy 
Superintendent.     In  the  Educational  Department  there 
are  59  officers  drawing   Es.  500  and  above,  and    out  of 
these   only    10    are    Indians.     Lastly,    in    the    Public 
Works  Department,  84  officers  draw  a  salary  of  Es.  500 
a  month  and  above,  of  whom  only  15  are  Indians.   The 
other  provinces  tell  the   same  mournful    tale,    and  1  do 
not  wish  to  trouble  the   Council  with  any   more  details 
in  this  matter. 

Now,  my  Lord,  I  would  respectfully  ask  if  such 
virtual  exclusion  of  the  children  of  the  soil  from  these 
Special  Departments  can  be  justified  on  any  grounds 
Eeasons  of  political  expediency  may  be  urged  for  our 
exclusion  from  the  Army.  It  might  also  be  urged 
with    some   show    of  reason    that  the   Civil  Service    of 
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India  must  continue  to  he   recruited,  as  at   persent,  by 
means  of  a  competitive  examination   held  in   Londor^ 
because  that  Service  represents  the  traditions  of  British 
rule  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  and   its  members  must, 
therefore,  be  imbued   with   the   English   spirit   and  be 
familiar  with  English    modes   of  thought  :  and    that  in 
theory  at    any    rate    Indians    are   free    to  compete    for 
entrance  into  the  service  on  the  same  terms  as  English- 
men.    But  why  this   shutting  out   of  our  people  from 
the  Special  Departments   also  ?     There  is   no  question 
of  political  expediency   involved  here.     If  Indians  are 
found  to  sit  on    High   Court   Benches   with   dignity  to 
themselves    and    honour    to    their  country,    it    cannot 
be    contended    that    they     would    be    found    wanting, 
if  they  were   entrusted  with   responsible  duties   in   the 
Opium    or   Salt    or    Customs   Department.        If  it    be 
argued  that  for  the  technical  instruction  that  is  neces- 
sary   in     the    Telegraph      and     some    other    Depart- 
ments    there    are     no     adequate     facilities     in      the 
country,  the    answer    to    that    is    that    Government 
should    provide   those   facilities  to   the   people   of  this 
country.     But    the  virtual  monopoly  of  these   Depart- 
ments is  so  jealously    guarded  that   where   competitive 
examinations  for  entrance  into  them  exist,  those  exami- 
nations  have   been    surrounded  with  stringent   restric- 
tions such  as  are   unknown  in  the  case  of  the   great 
Civil  Service.     Thus,   while  an  Indian,   by  passing  the 
Indian  Civil   Service  Examination,  might  one  day  be 
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the  Head  of  a  District  or  of  a  Division  as  some  Indians 
actually  are  at  present,  no  Indian  is  allowed  to  compete 
for  entrance  into  the  Police  Department  at  the  competi- 
tive examination  that  is  held  in  London,  because,  if  he 
passed,  he  raioht  one  day  be  the  head  of  the  Police  in  a 
district.  Again,  only  two  years  ago  the  rules  for  admission 
into  the  Engineering  and  Telegraph  Departments  from 
Cooper's  Hill  were  altered  with  the  express  purpose  of 
preventing  more  than  two  Indians  in  any  particular  year 
from  entering  those  services.  This  alteration  of  the 
rules  was  a  grievous  wrong  done  to  the  people  of 
India,  and  it  has  produced  a  feeling  of  bitter  resent- 
ment throughout  the  country.  In  the  Educational 
and  Public  Works  Departments,  our  numbers  are 
slightly  more  satisfactory  than  in  the  other  departments, 
but  even  here  the  constitution  of  a  Provincial  Service, 
with  a  lower  status  and  a  lower  scale  of  pay,  has  caused 
much  dissatisfaction  and  discontent.  INIy  Lord,  if  all 
posts  were  equally  open  to  Indians  and  Europeans, 
something  may  be  said  in  favour  of  paying  the  Indian 
a  smaller  salary,  if  Government  in  the  interests  of 
economic  administration  preferred  the  Indian  to  the 
Englishman,  when  both  were  equally  eligible  ;  but  to 
restrict  the  employment  of  Indians  and  at  the  same  time 
to  pay  such  of  them  as  are  employed  a  lower  salary  is  to 
inflict  upon  them  a  double  disadvantage,  the  reason 
for  which  it  is  not  easy  to  understand.  My  Lord,  the 
Universities   turn   out   every  year   a  large   number  of 
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young  men  who  have  recejved  a  fairly  high  education. 
It  is  a  natural  af^piration  on  the  part  of  many  of  tliem 
to  seek  responsible  employment  in  the  service  of  their 
own  country.  If  they  find  a  l)ar  in  front  of  them, 
whichever  way  the)'  tarn,  how  can  the)'  be  blamed,  if 
they  occasionally  show  signs  of  discontent?  They  belong 
to  what  may  be  called  the  articulate  classes  of  this 
country,  and  what  they  say  sinks  slowly  but  steadily 
into  the  minds  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  We  have 
been  promised  equality  of  treatment,  both  in  the  Act 
of  1833  and  the  Proclamation  of  1858,  I  for  one  am 
prepared  to  allow  that  such  equality  of  treatment  is 
under  existing  circumstances  possible  only  within 
certain  limitations;  only  I  am  anxious  that  there  should 
be  a  constant  movement  in  the  right  direction,  and 
that,  as  year  succeeds  year,  the  sphere  of  employment 
should  widen  for  m}'  countrymen  more  and  more.  I 
ask  this  in  the  name  of  good  policy  as  well' as  of  justice, 
and  I  earnestly  trust  that  the  spirit  oi^my  remarks 
will  not  he  misconceived. 

My  liOrd,  I  must  apologize  to  the  Council  for  having 
spoken  at  such  unconscionable  length  and  strayed  over 
a  somewhat  wide  variety  of  topics.  But  this  is  the 
only  day  in  the  5"ear  when  4:he  non-oflScial  Members  of 
the  Council  find  an  opjjort unity  to  place  before  Grovern- 
ment  their  views,  such  as  they  may  be,  in  regard  to 
the  more  important  questions  connected  with  the 
administration    of    India.     No   one    denies    that  the 
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difficultie?;  of  the  position  are  great,  and  no  one  expects 
radical  or  far-reaching-  changes  all  in  a  day.  What 
one  regrets  most,  however,  in  the  present  system  of  ad- 
ministration is  that  it  fa^ours  so  largely  a  policy  of 
mere  drift.  The  actual  work  of  administration  is 
principally  in  the  hands  of  members  of  the  Civil 
Service,  who,  taken  as  a  body,  are  able  and  conscien- 
tious men  ;  but  none  of  them  individually  can  command 
that  prestige,  whicli  is  so  essential  for  inaugurating  any 
large  .'scheme  of  policy  involving  a  departure  from  the 
established  order  of  things.  The  administrators,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  come  out  direct  from  England, 
command,  no  doubt,  the  necessary  prestige,  but  their 
term  of  office  being  limited  to  five  ^^ears,  they  have  not 
the  opportunity,  even  if  they  had  the  will,  to  deal  in 
an  effective  and  thorough-going  manner  with  the  deeper 
problems  of  the  administration.  The  result  is  that 
there  is  an  inveterate  tendency  to  keep  things  merely 
going,  as  thougli  every  one  said  to  himself'  This  will 
last  my  time.'  V>"hat  the  situation  really  demands  is 
that  a  large  and  comprehensive  scheme  for  the  moral  and 
material  well-being  of  the  people  should  be  chalked  out 
with  patient  care  and  foresight,  and  then  it  should 
be  firml}'  and  steadil}'  adhered  to,  and  the  progress 
made  examined  almost  from  year  to  j^ear.  My  Lord^ 
speaking  the  other  day  at  the  Imperial  Assemblage  at 
Delhi,  Your  Lordship  was  pleased  to  observe  :  '  If  we 
turn    our  gaze  for  a  moment  to  the  future,   a    great 
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development  appears  with  little  doubt  to  lie  before  this 
country.  There  is  no  Indian  problem,  be  it  of  popu- 
lation or  education  or  labour  or  subsistence,  which  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  statesmanship  to  solve.  The  solu- 
tion of  many  is  even  now  proceeding  before  our  eyes. 
The  India  of  the  future  will,  under  Providence,  not 
be  an  India  of  diminishing  plenty,  of  empty  prospect, 
or  of  justifiable  discontent;  but  one  of  expanding 
industr3\  ^f  awakened  faculties,  of  increasing  pros- 
perity, and  of  more  widely  distributed  comfort  and 
wealth.  I  have  faith  in  the  conscience  and  purpose  of 
my  own  country,  and  I  believe  in  the  almost  illimitable 
capacities  of  this.  But  under  no  other  conditions  can 
this  future  be  realized  than  the  unchallenged  supre- 
macy of  the  Paramount  Power,  and  under  no  other 
controlling  authority  is  this  capable  of  being  maintained 
than  that  of  the  British  Crown.  '  My  Lord,  the  people 
of  India  have  all  along  accepted  with  willing  allegiance 
the  condition  so  justly  insisted  upon  by  Your  Lordship, 
namely,  the  unchallenged  supremacy  of  the  Paramount 
Power,  and  the  faith  expressed  in  the  purpose  and  con- 
science of  England  is  our  main  ground  of  hope  for  the 
future.  Both  sides  stand  to  lose  a  great  deal  if  their 
harmonious  co-operation  is  ever  disturbed,  and  work- 
ing in  a  spirit  of  mutual  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion, they  may  realize  for  this  country  an  honoured 
position  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  and  for  Eng- 
land the  glory  of  having  helped  Indiatosuch  aposition. 
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[At  a  meeting  of  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council  held  on 

Wednesdai/   the    SOth    March   1904;    His    Excellency   Lord 

Curzon  presiding,    the  Hon.  Mr.  G .  K.    Gokhale  spoke   as 

folloios  on  the  Financial  Statement  for  1904--05,  presented 

hy  the  Hon.  Sir  Edward  I^atv.] 

Your  Excellency,  I  join  heartily  in  the  congratu- 
lations which  have  been  offered  to  my  Hon'ble  friend 
the  Finance  Member  on  the  very  interesting  Financial 
Statement  which  he  has  presented  to  the  Council  this 
year.  I  think  the  Hon'ble  Member  has  been  the 
luckiest  Minister  that  has  ever  held  charge  of  the 
Financial  portfolio  in  this  country.  Large  surpluses 
have  been  the  order  of  the  day  during  his  time.  They, 
indeed,  began  before  he  took  charge  of  his  office.  For 
the  year  that  is  about  to  close  is  the  sixth  year  in 
succession  when  a  large  surplus  has  been  realized.  In 
the  opening  paragraphs  of  the  new  Financial  State- 
ment, the  surplus  for  the  closing  year  is  shown  at 
£2,711,200,  i.e.,  a  little  over  four  crores  of  rupees. 
But,  as  Mr.  Baker  points  out  in  his  note,  the  true 
surplus  is  about  6'72  crores  and  of  this  sum  special 
grants,  aggregating  2" 65  crores,  have  been  made  to 
Provincial  Governments.  We  thus  have  the  extra- 
ordinary phenomenon  of  a  year  in  which  taxes  bring- 
ing in  a  revenue  of  close  upon  two  crores  of  rupees 
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were  remitted,  showino-,  in  s]iite  of  the  remission,  a 
surplus  of  about  6|  crores.  Never  before,  my  Lord, 
were  such  huge  surpluses    realized    in   the    history    of 

Indian  finance,  and  the  fact  that  they  have  shown 
themselves  j'ear  after  year  for  six  years  in  succession 
proves  conclusive!}'  that  the  level  of  taxation  has  been 
fixed  )nuch  higher  than  the  needs  of  public  expenditure 
recjuire  or  the  circumstances  of  the  country  justify. 
The  surpluses  of  the  last  six  years  have  aggregated 
nearly  29  crores  of  rupees.  If  we  take  the  twenty 
years  immediately  preeevling  this  period  of  six  years, 
we  find  that  the  total  of  surpluses  in  those  years  was 
only  17^  crores  and  the  total  of  deficits  19i  crores — 
or  a  net  deficit  of  two  ci'ores,  A  total  surplus  of  29 
crores  in  six  years  as  against  a  net  deficit  of  two  crores 
in  twenty  years — this  illustrates  witli  sufficient  clear- 
ness the  startling  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
position  of  the  country's  finances.  What  has  brought 
about  this  change?  There  have  been  no  sudden 
accessions  to  the  wealtli  of  the  people,  nor  has  a  policy 
of  severe  retrenchment  been  adopted,  resulting  in  a 
reduction  of  public  burdens.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
earlier  years  of  the  period  were  marked  by  two  of  the 
severest  famines  that  India  has  ever  known,  causing 
enormous  losses  to  the  people  in  crops  and  cattle,  and 
necessitating  a  large  outlay  on  the  part  of  the  Grovern- 
ment  for  famine  relief;  and  during  the  later  years 
there  has  been  a  notable  increase  in  public  expenditure. 
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How  then  have  these  large  and  recrirring-  snr[)luses  been 
caused  ?  The  explanation,  my  Lord,  is  not  far  to  seek. 
For  twelve  year.--,  from  1885  onward?^,  the  country 
passed,  tinancially  speaking,  througli  a  period  of  ex- 
ceptional storm  and  stress,  the  falling  rupee  and  the 
failing  opium  causing  the  Finance  Minister  the  utmost 
anxiety  and  giving  him  practically  no  rest.  And  the 
level  of  taxation  had  to  be  continuously  raised  so  as  to 
maintain,  even  in  the  most  adverse  circumstances,  a 
budgetary  equilibrium  between  the  revenue  and  the 
expenditure  of  the  country.  The  lowest  point  reached 
by  the  rupee  was  13r/.  The  lowest  level  reached  by 
the  o2>ium-re venue  was  about  five  crores  of  rupees. 
Since  then  the  rupee  has  risen  to  IQd.  and  has  firmly 
established  itself  there,  owing  to  the  currency  legislation 
of  Government,  and  a  rise  of  3rZ.  means  a  saving  of 
about  five  crores  in  the  remittances  necessary  to  cover 
the  home  charges.  There  has  also  been  a  remarkable 
recovery  in  the  opium-revenue,  the  figure  for  the  clo- 
sing year  being  actually  over  8^  crores.  Tlie  rise  in 
the  rupee  and  the  recover)'  in  the  opium-revenue  have 
thus  brought  about  an  impro\ement  of  about  eight 
crores  a  year  in  the  financial  position  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India.  From  this  we  must  deduct  about  two 
crores,  being  the  amount  remitted  last  year,  under  the 
salt-tax  and  the  income-tax;  and  if  we  assume  that  the 
normal  increases  in  the  ordinary  sources  of  revenue  go 
to  cover  the  normal  increases  in   expenditure,  we   get, 
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on  the  present  basis  of  taxation,  an  annual  surplus  of 
about  six  crores  of  rupees.  It  may,  however,  be  urged 
that  the  improvement  in  the  opium-revenue  may  not 
last  and  that  it  is  not  prudent  to  lower  the  level  of 
taxation  on  the  strength  of  the  present  improvement, 
^ven  allowing  this  to  be  so,  we  still  have  a  large  per- 
manent excess  of  revenue  over  expenditure,  and  this 
excess  fully  justifies  a  prayer  on  the  part  of  the  people 
for  further  remission  of  taxation.  The  relief  granted 
last  year  evoked  a  general  feeling  of  gratitude  through- 
out the  country  and  nobody  has  forgotten  it.  Looking, 
however,  to  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  national 
exchequer,  we  feel  we  are  entitled  to  ask  for  a  larger 
measure  of  relief.  My  Lord,  in  the  twelve  years  of 
storm  and  stress  to  which  1  have  referred,  it  was 
perhaps  necessary  for  the  Finance  Minister  to  act  on 
the  safe,  if  somewhat  over-cautious,  plan  of  under- 
estimating the  Revenue  and  over-estimating  the  ex- 
penditure. But  though  the  difficulties  of  that  position 
have  passed  away,  the  tradition,  once  established, 
still  holds  the  field.  And  our  budget  estimates 
continue  year  after  year  to  be  so  framed  as  to  show 
the  smallest  possible  surplus,  when  everyone,  inclu- 
ding. I  believe,  tlie  P'inance  Member  himself,  fully  ex- 
pects that  a  large  surplus  will  be  realized  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  My  Lord,  an  equilibrium  between  the  ordi- 
nary revenue  and  the  ordinary  expenditure  is  of  course 
a  necessity  in  a  solvent  nation's  finance.      Under  favour- 
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able  conditions,  even  extraordinary  charges  might  be 
met  out  of  revenue.  And  further,  to  assure  the  posi- 
tion, a  moderate  surplus  may  be  provided  for.  But 
anything  be3'ond  this  is  opposed  to  all  the  received 
canons  of  good  finance.  Nothing,  to  my  mind,  can  be 
more  indefensible  than  to  raise  from  the  people,  year 
after  year — as  has  been  done  for  the  last  six  years— a 
larger  revenue  than  is  fairly  needed  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  countr)'.  As  Major  Baring  (now  Lord 
Cromer)  put  it  in  his  Financial  Statement  for  1882- 
83  : — 'It  is,  of  course,  desirable  to  estimate  for  a  mode- 
rate surplus.  But  to  keep  on  taxes  in  order  to  secure 
too  large  a  surplus  is  unjustifiable.'  The  Hon'ble 
Member  himself  expressed  a  similar  view  in  his  Finan- 
cial statement  of  last  year.  In  announcing  last  year's 
remission  of  taxation,  he  said  : — '  In  view  of  the  present 
satisfactory  situation,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Crovern- 
ment  of  India  that  it  is  neither  desirable  nor  good 
financial  policy  to  continue  levying  taxation  at  present 
rates,  yielding  such  large  recurring  surpluses  as  have 
been  realized  during  the  last  four  j'ears.  It  is  true  that 
our  expenditure  is  necessarily  increasing  with  the  in- 
creasing development  of  the  country,  and  some  of  our 
present  sources  of  revenue  do  not  show  much  sign  of 
elasticity.  But  for  the  present  our  receipts  are  in  excess 
of  our  needs,  and  even  should  it  be  necessary  some 
years  hence  to  seek  the  means  of  increasing  revenue, 
we  hold  that  we  are  not  justfied  in  continuing  taxation 
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at  its  present  level  during  an  interval  which  we  trust 
may  be  proloncrerl.'  ^ly  Lord,  in  a  country  admit- 
tedly so  poor  as  India,  where,  again,  the  people  are 
just  emerging  from  a  series  of  calamitous  years,  it  is 
essential  that  the  weight  of  public  burdens  should  be' 
kept  as  light  as  possible.  The  existence  of  a  large 
surplus  is  a  direct  invitation  to  the  Go\ernmerit  to 
increase  expenditure,  and  further  it  constitutes  a 
temptation  to  the  autliorities  in  England  to  try  and 
shift  a  |)Ovtion  of  their  own  burdens  to  the  shoulders 
of  the  Indian  Government.  I  cannot  help  wishing, 
therefore,  that  my  Hon'ble  friend  had  seen  his  way, 
in  view  of  his  large  surplus,  to  recommending  further 
relief  to  the  taxpayers  of  this  country.  As  the 
recurring  surpluses  have  been  made  possible  by  the 
currency  legislation  of  the  Government,  it  is  but  fair 
that  the  class  whose  interests  have  been  most  adversely 
affected  by  that  legislation — the  bulk  of  our  agricul- 
tural jjopulation — should  receive  the  major  portion  of 
whatever  relief  is  granted.  My  Lord,  the  fall  in 
general  prices  as  a  result  of  the  artificial  appreciation 
of  the  rupee  has,  I  think,  already  begun,  however 
its  operation  may  be  hidden  from  \iew  by  other  causes. 
The  Hon'ble  Member  himself  seems  to  recognize  this, 
inasmuch  as  he  warns  us  to  be  prepared  for  a  decline 
of  prices  during  the  next  few  years.  When  the  full 
effects  of  the  currency  legislation  unfold  themselves 
and  the  final  adjustment  of  prices  to  the  standard  of  the 
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new  rupee  takes  place,  it  will  be  found  that  a  grievous 
addition  has  been  made  to  the  burdens  of  the  agri- 
cultural producer  and  that  virtually  his  assessment  has 
been  enhanced  by  nearly  fifty  per  cent.  The  delay 
that  has  occurred,  owing  to  various  circumstances,  in 
such  adjustment  taking  place,  has  enabled  some 
people— including  even  persons  in  high  authority— to 
make  very  astonishing  claims  for  the  new  rupee. 
Thus  we  find  that  the  late  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
at  the  time  of  presenting  the  last  Indian  Budget  to 
Parliament,  expressed  himself  as  follows  :—' While  the 
exchange  value  of  the  rupee  has  externally  risen,  and 
has  without  difficulty  been  maintained  practically  at 
the  rate  of  Is.  4d.,  prices  have  not  been  adversely 
affected.  In  fact  the  prices  of  commodities  of  general 
consumption  have  risen  rather  than  fallen.  By 
reducing  the  number  of  rupees  to  be  remitted  to  this 
country  to  meet  gold  obligations,  surplus  after 
surplus  has  been  secured  during  the  past  four  years, 
.^nd  the  present  remission  of  taxation  is  mainly  due 
to  the  success  of  our  present  currency  policy.'  I  do 
not  wish  to  trouble  the  Council  with  any  lengthy 
discussion  on  this  point,  but  all  I  would  like  to  ask  is, 
if  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  really  imagines  that 
such  an  impossible  feat  as  that  of  raising  the  exchange 
value  of  the  rupee  without  involving  an  indirect 
increase  in  the  taxation  of  the  country  can  be  per- 
formed, what  is  there   to  prevent  the  Government  of 
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India  from  raising   the  rupee  still  higher — say,  to  Is. 
Qd.  or  Is.  9d.  or  even  2s.?     The  surpluses  then  would 
be  even   larger  than    now  and   as,   according  to  Lord 
George    Hamilton's    argument,    no    harm    is   done   to 
anybody  in  India  by  such   artificial  appreciation,  there 
is  no  reason  whatever  why  such  a  wonderfully  easy  and 
simple    method    of   increasing    the    resources    at    the 
disposal  of  the  Government   should  not  be  adopted.     I 
think,  however,   that  the    Lords   Commissioners  of  the 
Treasury   showed    n    better  appreciation    of   the    true 
effects  of  any  artificial   appreciation  of  the   rupee  than 
the  late  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  when,  in  a  letter, 
dated  24th  November  1879,  they  wrote  :— '  It  appears 
too    that  the   Government   of  India,   in    making    the 
present  proposal,   lay   themselves   open    to    the    same 
criticisms  as  are  made  upon   Governments  which  have 
depreciated   their  currencies.      In   general,   the   object 
of  such  Governments  has  been  to  diminish  the  amount 
they   have   to  pay  to  their  creditors.      In   the   present 
case,   the  object  of  the  Indian  Government  appears  to 
be   to  increase  the  amount  they   have  to   receive  from 
their    taxpayers.     If   the    present    level    of   exchange 
be  due  to  the  depreciation  of  silver,   the  Government 
scheme,    if    it     succeeds,     may     relieve    the    Indian 
Government  and  others,  who  desire  to  remit  monej'  to 
England,  but  this   relief  will  be   given  at  the   expense 
of  the  Indian  taxpayer  or  with  the  efifect   of  increasing 
every  debt  or  fixed  payment  in  India,   including  debts 
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due  by  raiyats  to  money-lenders.'  I  submit,  my  Lord^ 
that  there  should  really  be  no  difiference  of  opinion  on 
this  point,  and  that  the  authors  of  the  currency  policy 
should  freely  admit  that,  whatever  its  counterbalancing 
advantages  may  be,  that  policy  involves  a  most  heavy 
indirect  addition  to  the  burdens,  especially  of  the  agri- 
cultural population,  when  its  full  effects  manifest  them- 
selves. Of  course  we  all  recognize  that  a  reversal  of 
the  currency  policy,  adopted  more  than  ten  years  ago, 
is  not  now  within  the  pale  of  practical  politics.  Rut 
that  only  imposes  upon  the  (fovernment  the  responsi- 
bility to  take  every  opportunity  that  offers  itself  to 
grant  such  relief,  as  may  be  reasonably  possible,  to 
those  to  whom  the  State  undoubtedly  owes  some  re- 
paration. 

My  Lord,  I  think  that  three  particular  forms  of 
relief  may  be  specially  suggested  for  the  consideration 
of  G-overnment  on  the  present  occasion.  The  first  is 
the  abolition  of  the  excise-duty  on  cotton-goods  ;  the 
second  is  a  further  reduction  of  eight  annas  in  the  salt- 
tax  ;  and  the  third  is  a  lowering  of  the  land-revenue 
demand — especially  in  the  North-West  Provinces, 
Bombay  and  Madras.  Of  these  the  subject  of  excise- 
duty  has  been  more  than  once  discussed  in  this  Coun- 
cil, and  I  do  not  wish  to  refer  to  it  at  any  length  to- 
day. I  think  there  is  now  no  doubt  that  this  duty  is 
really  paid  by  the  consumers,  which  means  by  the  bulk 
of  our  poorer  classes  ;  and  thus,  while  it  hampers  the 
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mill-industry  to  a  considerable  extent,  it  also  consti- 
tutes a  serious  and  perfectly  unnecessary  addition  to 
the  burdens  of  our  poorer  classes.  The  Hon'ble  ]Mem- 
ber  says  that  '  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  aver- 
age enhanced  cost  to  the  individual  consumer  of  cotton 
cloth  on  account  of  the  excise  exceeds  3^  annas  per 
annum.'  But  I  submit  that  even  8^  annas  a  year  is  a 
serious  matter  to  those  whose  annual  income — taking 
official  calculations  alone — does  not  exceed  Rs.  72,  as 
calculated  by  Sir  David  Barbour  and  Lord  Cromer,  or 
Rs.  30,  as  calculated  by  Your  Excellency  three  years 
ago,  and  whose  normal  state  is  one  of  abject  poverty 
and,  in  the  case  of  a  considerable  proportion,  even  of 
chronic  destitution.  I  think,  my  Lord,  that  the  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  this  duty  are  unan- 
swerable and  that  the  moral  effect  of  its  maintenance 
is  even  more  disastrous  than  the  financial  or  economic 
one.  The  Hon'ble  Member  has,  however,  urged  a 
strange  plea  in  his  Financial  Statement  to  justify  the 
continued  levy  of  so  objectionable  a  duty,  and  I  confess 
it  has  surprised  me  not  a  little.  The  Hon'ble  Member 
says  : — "  Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  revenue  is  a  necessity  to  provide  for  the 

administration  of  the  country  and  the  cotton  excise- 
dues  now  return  upwards  of  20^  lakhs,  having  increas- 
ed from  Rs.  11,62.947  in  1900-01.  It  is  very  easy  to 
object   to  any   and   every   class  of  taxation,   but  those 

who  make  objections  should,  I  think,  offer  sugg 
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as  to  how  revenue  could  be  maintained  if  their  objecT 
tions  were  to  be  admitted.'  My  Lord,  if  my  Hon'ble 
friend  really  believes  that  the  excise-duty  is  maintain- 
ed because  it  brings  in  a  revenue  which  the  Govern- 
ment cannot  afford  to  give  up,  he  is  probably  the  only 
man  in  India  or  in  England  who  thinks  so.  Moreover, 
can  the  Hon'ble  Member  be  serious  when  he  advances 
such  an  argument  with  a  surplus  of  nearly  6f  crores  iu 
hand,  reduced  to  four  crores  by  special  grants  made  to 
Provincial  Crovernments  ?  Why,  my  Lord,  instead  ^ 
the  Government  being  unable  to  sacrifice  20  lakhs  a 
year,  there  seems  to  be  such  a  plethora  of  money  in  the 
country's  exchequer  that  the  Government  do  not  know 
what  to  do  with  it !  I  could  have  understood  Sir  Auck-r 
land  Colvin  or  Sir  David  Barbour  or  Sir  James  West- 
land  using  the  language  that  my  Hon'ble  friend  has 
used.  But  he,  the  fortunate  realizer  of  surplus  after 
surplus — such  as  were  never  before  dreamt  of  in  the 
history  of  Indian  finance — surely  he  must  not  speak  as 
though  he  knew  not  which  way  to  turn  to  make  the 
two  ends  meet  I 

My  second  suggestion  for  granting  further  relief  to 
the  poorer  classes  of  the  country  is  that  another  eight 
annas  should  be  taken  off  the  salt-duty.  This  duty 
was  reduced  by  eight  annas  last  year,  and  the  measure 
of  relief  was  received  with  deep  gratitude  throughput 
the  country.  The  reduction  might  however,  be  car? 
ried   still   further    without    any    inconvenience.      The 
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salt-duty  question  in  India  is  essential!}'  a  poor  man's 
question  ;  for  it  is  the  poorer  many — and  not  the  richer 
few — who  eat  more  salt  when  it  is  cheap  and  less  when 
it  is  dear.  The  soundest  and  best  policy  in  the 
matter — even  financially — would,  therefore,  seem  to  be 
to  raise  an  expanding  revenue  on  an  expanding  con- 
sumption under  a.  diminishing  scale  of  duties.  Again, 
every  reduction  effected  in  this  dutj'  gives  the  Govern- 
ment a  valuable  financial  reserve,  which  may  be  used 
without  difficulty  in  times  of  sudden  emergency.  A 
further  reduction  of  the  salt-duty  is,  therefore,  from 
every  point  of  view  a  most  desirable  form  of  relief.  In 
this  connection,  there  is  one  matter  which  I  would  res- 
pectfully urge  upon  the  attention  of  Government.  The 
manufacture  of  salt  in  India  is  strictly  under  Govern- 
ment control,  and  practically  a  Government  monopoly. 
And  the  monopoly  is  enforced  under  restrictions  and 
in  a  manner  which  have  the  effect  of  transferring  about 
a  third  of  the  industry  to  the  foreign  manufacturer. 
Numerous  small  salt-works  which  formerly  existed  on 
the  coast  have  been  suppressed  and  the  manufacture 
has  been  concentrated  at  a  few  places  with  a  view 
to  bringing  it  under  effective  control.  The  result  is 
restricted  production.  We  have  an  extensive  sea- 
board and  salt-mines  too,  and  can  manufacture  every 
pound  of  salt  we  need.  And  yet,  under  the  existing 
fiscal  system,  about  a  third  of  our  supply  comes  from 
foreign  countries.     The  following  figures,  taken  from 
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the  Material  and  Moral  Progress  Report  for  1901-02, 
are  instructive  : — 


Imports  of  salt  from 

1891-92. 

1901-02. 

The  United  Kingdom 

Germany 

Red  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf  Ports . . . 

Other  places 

Tons. 

222,300 

103,400 

45,700 

2,600 

Tons. 

259,200 
76,700 

147,700 
32,600 

Total     . . . 

374,000 

516,200 

The  imports  have  thus  increased  38  per  cent,  in  ten 
years  I  I  submit  that  in  respect  of  such  a  prime 
necessary  of  life  as  salt — especially  when  we  have 
plenty  of  it  within  the  four  corners  of  this  country — 
we  ought  not  to  be  forced  to  depend  on  foreign 
supplies  to  a  steadily-increasing  extent  ! 


The  third  measure  of  relief  which  I  would  respect- 
fully urge  upon  the  attention  of  Government  is  a 
lowering  of  the  land-revenue  demand,  especially  in 
the  North-West  Provinces,  Bombay,  and  Madras.  The 
most  noticeable  feature  of  this  branch  of  revenue  is  its 
large  and  almost  continuous  increase.  In  1890-91  it 
stood  at  24'04  crores.  Its  rise  since  then  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  figures  : — 
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1890-91  ...  ...  24'04  crores. 

1898-94  ...  ...  25-58  „ 

1895-96  ...  ...  26-20  „ 

1898-99  ...  ...  27-46 

1901-02  ...  ...  27-432     „ 

1903-04  (Revised)...  ...  28-89  „ 

1904-05  (Budget)...  ...  29*38 

An  increase  of  over  22  per  cent,  in  fourteen  years  ! 
On  the  other  hand,  the  fioures  of  cropped  acreage  are : 

1890-91 194-41   millions  of  acres. 


1893-94 
1895-96 
1898-99 
1900-01 


197-38 
188-92 
196-48 
198-31 


Or  an  increase  of  just  2  per  cent,  in  eleven  years  I 
Coming  to  the  three  Provinces  that  I  have  specially 
mentioned,  we  have  the  following  interesting  figures: — 

Noi'th- Western  Provinces, 

Year.         Oi-dinary  land-revenue.     Cropped  area. 

1886-87  ...  ;>80'7  lakhs.  33-92        million  acres. 

1902-03  ...  636        „  .3461 

Or  an  increase  of  nearly  10  per  cent,  in  revenue  on 
a  practically  stationary  cropped  acreage. 

Madras. 


Year. 

Land-revenue. 

Cropped  area. 

1886-87  ... 
1902-03  ... 

460-5  lakhs. 

582-5      „ 

23*01         million  acres 
24-.50 
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Or  an  increase  of  nearly  25  per  cent.,  in  revenue 
with  an  increase  of  only  6^  per  cent,  in  the  cropped 
acreage. 


Bombay/. 

Year. 

Land-revenue. 

Cropped  area. 

1886-87 

1894-95 

1900-01 

270      lakhs. 

289 
298-2 

24-2  millions. 

24-5 

21            „ 

Or  an  increase  of  13  per  cent,  in  revenue  with 
hardly  any  increase  in  the  cropped  area,  which  shows 
some  fluctuations  owing-  to  the  prevalence  of  famine 
during  the  closing  years  of  the  last  century. 

My  Lord,  agriculture  is  the  only  surviving  economic 
stand-by  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  yet  no  industry 
in  the  country  is  in  deeper  distress.  The  soil,  under 
a  system  of  generally  unmnnured  cultivation,  is  under- 
going steady  exhaustion.  The  yield  of  crop  per  acre 
is  falling — being  now  little  more  than  9  or  10  bushels 
as  against  20  to  35  bushels  in  western  countries  with 
far  less  favourable  agricultural  conditions.  And  the 
raiyat  in  most  parts  is  a  poor,  struggling  cultivator, 
with  his  resources  all  but  exhausted,  and  himself  more 
or  less  involved  in  debt.  In  these  circumstances,  the 
increases  of  land-revenue — especially  in  the  Provinces 
referred  to  above — are  large,  and  weigh  with  undue 
pressure  on  the  land.  And  I  submit  that  the  question 
of  granting  relief  to  the  hard-pressed  cultivators  by 
the  lowering  of  the  assessment  is  one  which,  in  the 
present    prosperous    condition    of    the    country's    ex- 
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chequer,  deserves  favourable  consideration  at  the 
hands  of  Government.  While  on  this  subject  I  beg 
to  acknowledge  with  pleasure  and  gratitude  the  liberal 
action  of  the  Bombay  Government  in  granting  con- 
siderable reductions  of  assessment  in  the  Guzerat 
districts.  These  reductions  amount  to  5'30  lakhs  on 
an  aggregate  assessment  of  85  lakhs — or  over  6  percent. 
Strangely  enough,  however,  the  Government  have 
declined  to  concede  any  such  relief  to  the  Dekkhan  rai- 
yats,and  yet  the  case  of  the  Dekkhan  is  the  most  urgent. 
The  Dekkhan  is  an  arid  upland  with  a  poor  soil  and  a 
precarious  rainfall,  and  yet  pays  an  aggregate  assess- 
ment of  120  lakhs  on  a  cropped  acreage  of  1 1  millions 
of  acres.  The  MacDonnell  Commission  have  expres- 
sed the  opinion  that  it  is  not  only  a  full  assessment, 
but  weighs  harder  on  the  Dekkhan  peasantry  than 
elsewhere  on  account  of  scanty  crop-yield,  and  is  one 
of  the  causes  of  agricultural  indebtedness.  Besides, 
during  the  calamitous  decade  ending  with  1901.  this 
tract  suffered  as~no  other  did  throughout  the  country. 
The  population  declined  from  62"  1  lakhs  to  .59'4  lakhs  ; 
the  cropped  area  fell  off,  and  the  crop-losses  amounted 
to  over  50  crores  of  rupees.  The  cattle  loss  was  over 
42  per  cent,  and  there  was  an  alarming  increase  of 
agricultural  debts.  Altogether  there  was  in  these 
districts  a  degree  of  agricultural  deterioration  and 
economic  exhaustion  such  as  had  not  been  witnessed  in 
any  part  of  the  country  during  the  last  century.     And 
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j^et  so  far  the  only  reductions  which  the  Bombay  Govern- 
ment have  announced  amount  to  a  trifle  over  Rs.  3,000! 

My  Lord,  in  explaining  an  increase  of  half  a  million 
sterling  under  excise-revenue  in  the  revised  estimates 
for  the  closing  year,  the  Hon'ble  Member  says  : — 
*  Increase  of  revenue  is  undoubtedly  in  great  measure  due 
to  improved  administration  and  greater  attention  to  im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  the  people,'  which  is  the 
Hon'ble  Member's  paraphrase  of  the  expression  '  in- 
creased consumption.'  And  he  proceeds  to  observe  : — 
'  Satisfactory  as  this  is  from  one  point  of  view — a  growth 
of  revenue,  we  could  not  regard  with  satisfaction  any  in- 
crease which  might  possibly  be  attributed  to  increased 
consumption  of  alcohol  in  excess  of  the  legitimate 
requirements  of  those  classes  among  the  population 
to  whom,  from  long  habit  and  custom,  alcohol  in 
moderation  is  a  virtual  necessity.  There  is  no  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  India  to  increase 
revenue  by  encouraging  indulgence  in  alcohol.  It  is 
a  matter  in  which  we  feel  our  full  responsibility,  which 
undoubtedly  requires  constant,  careful  watching,  and 
to  which  at  the  present  moment  we  are  devoting  special 
attention  in  the  interests  of  temperance  and  morality.' 
This  declaration  of  the  Hon'ble  Member  will  be  wel- 
comed with  sincere  satisfaction  througout  the  country. 
The  revenue  under  Excise  shows  an  alarming  growth 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  having  risen  from  3"63 
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crorfs  ill  1882-83  to  6"G4  crores  in  1902-03,  an  increase 
of  82  per  cent.,  or  taking  l!ie  year  1903-04  to  7-4 
crores,  i.e.,  an  increase  of  over  100  per  cent,  in  20 
years.  The  increase  in  population  during  the  period 
has  been  onl}'  15  per  cent.  Part  of  the  increase  in  the 
revenue  has  no  doubt  been  due  to  enhancements  of 
excise-duties  and  to  stricter  preventive  measures.  But 
a  large  part  lias  been  owing,  as  admitted  by  the  P'in- 
ance  Member  himself,  to  increased  consumption.  The' 
import  of  liquors  too  has  increased  during  the  time  by 
over  35  per  cent.,  having  risen  from  4"  12  million 
gallons  to  5'57  millions.  All  things  considered,  there 
is  the  clearest  evidence  to  show  that  the  curse  of  drink 
is  on  the  increase,  especially  among  the  lower  classes 
and  the  wild  aboriginal  tribes,  spreading  ruin  and  mi- 
sery among  them.  As  appears  from  the  Material  and 
Moral  Progress  Report  for  1901 -02,  in  Bengal  the 
consumption  of  country  spirits  in  distillery  areas  shows 
an  expansion  of  55  per  cent.,  having  advanced  from 
3'9  lakhs  of  gallons  to  over  6"1  lakhs  during  the  de- 
cade 1891-92  to  1901-02.  So,  too,  in  the  Uaited 
Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh,  the  reported  consump- 
tion of  country  spirits  was  24  per  cent,  higher.  No 
accurate  statistics  are  forthcoming  on  this  point,  bat  the 
fact  of  an  expanding  consumption  is  undoubted,  and  it 
behoves  the  authorities  anxiously  to  consider  whether 
more  effective  measures  could  not  be  devised  than  at 
present  with  a  view  to  checking  the  spread  of  consump- 
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tion  of  these  intoxicants  among-  the  poorer  classes.      It 
is  true  that  some  reduction  has  been   eifected  in  the 
number  of  shops,  but  in  tliis  matter  as  much  depends 
upon  the  sites  of  these  shops  as  on  their  number — per- 
haps   more.      Were    shops    to    be    set    down    opposite 
schools,  colleges,  places   of  worship,   liospitals,  etc.,  as 
the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Woodroffe  said  the  other  day  in  the 
Bengal  Legislative  Council  they  were  in  Calcutta  itself, 
it  would  be  of  little  avail  to  reduce  merely  their  total 
number.      Local  option  is  the  only  remed}^  for  an  evil 
such  as  this.      In  the  Material  and  Moral  Progress  Re- 
port to  which  I  have  already  referred,  we  are  told  that 
'  definite  orders   have  been   passed  in  accordance  with 
the  principle  formulated   by  the  Government  of  India 
in    1890    to    the    effect   that    before  any  new  site    is 
fixed  for  the  establishment   of  a   shop,  reference  shall 
Be    made   to   local    opinion    and    that    any    reasonable 
objection  shall  be  entertained.     The  instruction  here 
described  as  authoritatively  laid  down   is  as  it  should 
be ;  but    it   is  open    to   question    how    far   it  is  acted 
on  in    practice.      Instances   can    be   cited   of  shops,    in 
reference  to  the  location  of  which  no  deference  what- 
ever  has    been    shown    to  local  opinion  or   sentiment. 
Further,  the   existing   arrangements   of  the  excise   ad- 
ministration leave  much  to  be  desired.     The 'minimum 
guarantee'  in  Bombay,  the  general  auctioning  of  licen- 
ses to  keej)  stills  in  out-still  areas  and  even  the  central 
distillery  system,  with  its  varying  arrangements  for  the 
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mauufacture  of  spirits — these  are  some  of  the  features 
of  the  existing  administration  which  require  close  and 
careful  investigation.  The  whole  subject  calls  for  a 
fresh  examination  and  it  behoves  Government  to  insti- 
tute a  searching  inquiry.  Education  would  be  an 
effective  remedy,  but  its  operation  is  bound  to  be  slow- 
I  think  legislative  eftect  should  be  given  to  the  direc- 
tion as  to  local  option. 

*. 
My  Lord,  among  the  important   topics  of  a   general 

character,  on    which    this   years  Financial    Statement 

offers  some  interesting  observations,   is  the   subject   of 

India's  balance  of  trade.      The  Hon'ble  Member   states 

at  the  outset  that  he  has  been  much  surprised  to  learn 

that  '  there  are  considerable   misapprehensions   abroad 

on  the  question   of  the  balance   of  trade.'     And,    after 

examining    certain    figures    for    the   three   years  from 

1900-01  to  1902-03,  the  Hon'ble   Member  records  his 

conclusion  that   the   figures    '  entirely   dispose   of  the 

erroneous  assumption  that    India   is   paying  far    more 

than  she  receiv'es  under  the   three   heads   of   imported 

goods,   imported    investment  securities,    and   ])ayment 

abroad  of  budgeted  Government  sterling  charges.'     His 

argument  is  briefly  this  :  during  the  three  years  under 

consideration,  the  excess  value  of  exports  over   imports 

was  £47*58  millions  sterling.     From  this  total  must  be 

deducted  £l"45    millions,    being    the  value    of    rupee 

paper  transferred  to  India  during  the  period ;  while  we 
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nnist  add  to  it  a  sum  of  £2"14  millions,  representing 
the  value  of  stores,  arras,  munitions  and  animals,  sup- 
plied to  the  Home  Government  in  connection  with  their 
requirements  in  South  Africa  and  China.  This  gives 
us  a  net  excess  of  exports  in  three  years  of  £48*27 
millions.  Now,  says  the  Hon'ble  Member,  this  is 
practically  the  amount  of  the  Secretary  of  State's 
drawings  during  the  three  years.  And  thus  the  excess 
of  the  country's  exports  over  its  imports  is  no  more 
than  the  amount  of  the  Home  charges,  which  means 
that  the  Home  charges  really  represent  all  that  India 
pa)'s  annually  over  and  above  what  she  has  to  pay  in 
return  for  her  imports.  ^My  Lord,  I  confess  I  was 
startled  to  read  this  paragraph,  and  I  asked  myself  '  If 
the  Hon'ble  Member  is  right,  what  becomes  of  the  pro- 
fits which  English  merchants  annually  earn  in  India  ; 
what  becomes  of  the  freight  the  English  Companies 
earn  ;  what  becomes  of  the  savings  of  English  lawyers, 
English  doctors,  English  civil  and  military  servants  of 
the  Crown  ?  Does  nothing  really  go  out  of  India  for  all 
these  ?'  And  then  I  examined  the  Hon'ble  Member's 
figures  somewhat  closely,  when  I  found  that  he  had  left 
out  of  account  two  most  important  items.  The  excess  of 
exports  over  imports  that  he  gives  is  the  excess  of  all 
our  exports  over  all  our  imports,  including  merchandise 
and  treasure  and  stores,  both  Government  and  private. 
The  imports  thus  include  (1)  the  capital  raised  annu- 
ally in  England  and  spent  on  Indian  railways  and  irri- 
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gation  works,  for  which  there  is  no  corresponding 
fixport,  and  (2)  the  Gfovernment  stores  for  which 
provision  is  made  in  the  Secretary  of  State's  disburse- 
ments for  current  purposes ;  these  stores  are  worth 
about  I5  to  2  crores  a  year,  and  they  rej^resent  a  value 
received  by  India  for  a  corresponding  portion  of  the 
Home  charges,  and  they  are  thus  different  from  the 
i-est  of  the  Home  charges.  Our  real  imports,  there- 
fore, i.e.,  those  which  we  receive  in  exchange  for  our 
exports,  are  less  than  our  nominal  or  total  imports  by 
the  amount  of  the  capital  which  is  raised  by  the  State 
and  by  Companies  in  England  every  year  and  spent 
on  Indian  railways  and  irrigation  works.  And 
secondly,  the  net  loss  to  the  country  under  Home 
charges  is  represented,  not  by  the  whole  of  the 
Secretary  of  State's  drawings,  but  by  a  sum  which  is 
equal  to  those  drawings  minus  the  value  of  the  stores 
for  which  provision  is  made  in  his  current  disburse- 
ments. The  amount  raised  in  England  during  the 
three  years  under  consideration  and  spent  on  public 
works  in  India  was,  I  believe,  about  16  millions 
sterling.  This  figure  must,  therefore,  be  deducted 
from  our  total  imports  to  get  at  the  imports  which  we 
received  in  exchange  for  our  exports.  We  thus  have 
during  the  three  years  an  excess  of  6-4  millions  and 
not  48  millions  of  our  exports  over  our  real  imports. 
As  against  this  we  have  to  set,  not  the  whole  of  the 
Secretary  of  State's  budgeted   drawings,   which   have 
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been  stated  to  be  49  millions  sterling,  but  these 
drawings  minus  the  value  of  the  stores  included  in 
them,  which  was  over  three  millions.  We  thus  see 
that  while  the  Secretary  of  State's  drawings  for  his 
own  purposes  would  have  been  satisfied  by  an  excess 
of  about  46  millions  sterling  of  our  exports  over 
imports,  the  actual  excess  was  about  64  mJllions 
sterling  or  about  18  millions  more  in  three  years.  I 
think,  therefore,  that  we  may  well  assume  that  this 
sum  of  18  millions  represents  the  amount  which  India 
paid  more  than  she  received  during  the  three  years 
under  the  three  heads  of  '  imported  goods,  imported 
investment  securities,  and  payment  abroad  of  budgeted 
G-overnment  sterling  charges.'  Moreover,  this  figure 
does  not  take  into  account  the  capital  imported  into 
India  by  private  individuals  or  Companies  for  minor 
industrial  undertakings. 

My  Lord,  a  most  striking  feature  of  this  year's 
budget  is  the  great;  increase  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
military  expenditure  of  the  country.  The  Finance 
Member  himself  is  almost  outspoken  in  the  expression 
of  his  regret  on  the  subject.  The  Budget  Estimate 
for  1904-05  exceeds  all  previous  record— the  charge 
budgeted  for  coming  to  no  less  than  28'6  crores. 
The  following  figures  show  how  steady  and  continuous 
has  been  the  rise  in  our  military  expenditure  during 
the  last  twenty  years  : — 
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Year.  Military  expenditure  in  erores 

of  rupees. 


16-9G 
20-41 
20-69 
24-09 
25-91 
ised)      ...  26-78 


1884-85 

1887-88 

1890-91 

1894-95 

1902-03 

1903-04  (Rev: 

1904-05  (Budget)      ...  28-66 

or  an  increa?je  of  nearly  70  per  cent,  in  twenty  years 
as  against  an  increase  of  about  44  per  cent. — from 
51  crores  to  73  crores — in  the  receipts  under  the 
principal  heads  of  revenue.  The  Hon'ble  Sir  Edmond 
Elles  gives  in  his  statement  what  he  will  forgive  me 
for  calling  a  curious  table,  compiled  to  show  that, 
whatever  may  be  the  actual  figure  of  military  expendi- 
ture, it  is  not  only  not  rising  relatively  to  the  total 
revenue  of  the  country,  but  that  as  a  matter  of  fact 
there  is  a  notable  decline  in  the  percentage  of  revenue 
spent  on  the  army.  The  Hon'ble  Member  takes  two 
periods  of  four  years  each,  one  from  1896-97  to  1899- 
1900  and  the  other  from  1900-01  to  1903-04  and  he 
seeks  to  prove  that,  while  during  the  former  period  the 
net  military  expenditure  of  the  country  was  24*7  per 
cent,  of  the  total  revenue,  during  the  latter  period  it 
has  been  only  21  per  cent.  The  Hon'ble  Member's 
method  of  instituting  comparisons  is,  however,  open  to 
most  serious  objection.     His  first   period  is  a  period  of 
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famines  and  frontier  wars,  so  that  while  the  revenue 
during  that  time  is  not  at  its  normal  level,  the  military 
expenditure  is  at  an  abnormally  high  level,  and  thus 
he  gets  a  higher  percentage  for  purposes'  of  his  com- 
parison. The  second  period,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
period  during  which  the  revenue  is  above  the  normal 
owing  to  specially  good  seasons,  and  the  military  ex- 
penditure is  below  the  normal  owing  to  a  part  of  the 
troops  being  engaged  in  South  Africa  and  China,  Now 
this  is  bad  enough,  but  worse  than  this  is  the  fact  that 
while  he  takes  on  the  one  hand  only  net  military  ex- 
penditure, he  takes  on  the  other  the  gross  revenue  of 
the  country.  Now,  as  we  all  know,  the  figures  of  gross 
revenue  are  altogether  useless  for  purposes  of  a  fair 
comparison  ;  for  they  include  large  receipts  under  com- 
mercial services — i.e.,  railways,  irrigation  works,  post 
and  telegraph — which  are  balanced  by  corresponding 
entries  on  the  expenditure  side  and  which,  there- 
fore, only  go  to  swell  the  total  figures  of  gross  revenue 
without  making  any  real  addition  to  the  resources 
available  for  administrative  purposes.  Moreover,  railway 
receipts  have  been  of  late  years  going  up  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  Of  course  the  entries  under  railways  on 
the  other  side  have  also  been  correspondinglj^  increas- 
ing, but  if  you  take  into  consideration  only  the  figures 
of  gross  revenue,  you  get  an  altogether  erroneous  idea 
of  the  growth  of  the  real  revenue  of  the  country.  For 
purposes  of  a    useful    comparison,   therefore,   the   only 
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proper  method  is  to  take  the  figures  either  of  net  re- 
venue or  of  the  total  receipts  under  what  are  known  as 
the  principal  heads  of  revenue.  Taking  the  latter  set 
of  figures,  which  are  more  favourable  to  the  Hon'ble 
Members  point  of  view  than  the  former,  we  find  that 
the  net  military  expenditure  is  about  36  per  cent,  of 
the  revenue  under  the  principal  heads,  and  that  this 
percentage  has  practically  continued  steady  at  tha^ 
figure  except  during  the  years  when  the  Indian  exche- 
quer secured  some  relief  by  lending  a  portion  of  the 
Indian  troops  for  service  in  South  Africa  and  China. 
The  question  of  these  percentages  however  is,  compara- 
tively speaking,  of  less  importance  than  the  question 
whether  there  is  ever  to  be  a  limit  to  the  growth  of 
these  military  burdens.  My  Lord,  the  question  of 
military  expenditure  is  really  one  of  policy,  and  in  the 
shaping  of  that  policy  the  people  of  this  country  have 
no  voice.  But  may  we  not  ask,  as  I  asked  in  my 
budget  speech  of  last  year,  that  the  Government  should 
adopt  a  policy  of  a  little  more  trust  in  this  matter  ! 
For.  while  things  continue  as  they  are — with  our  Army 
maintained  on  a  war-footing  in  times  of  peace,  with 
no  national  militia  of  any  kind  and  the  people  of  the 
country  altogether  shut  out  from  the  pri\-ilege  of  citizen 
soldiership — there  is  no  prospect  that  the  heavy  sacri- 
fices demanded  at  present  of  the  country  will  ever 
grow  less  heavy.  :My  Lord,  His  Excellency  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief addressed   the  other  day  a  powerful 
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appeal  to  Englishmen  in  India  to  come  forward  and 
enrol  themselves  as  volunteers  from  a  sense  of  public 
duty.  May  not  the  Oovernment  consider  the  desira- 
bility of  permitting — aye,  inviting — carefully  selected 
classes  from  among  the  children  of  the  soil  to  share 
in  the  responsibilities  of  national  defence  ?  Both  senti- 
mental and  financial  considerations  demand  the 
adoption  of  a  policy  of  this  kind  ;  and,  unless  this  is 
done,  the  growing  military  expenditure  of  the  country 
will  in  course  of  time  absorb  all  available  resources  and 
cast  its  blighting  shadow  over  the  whole  field  of  Indian 
administration. 

My  Lord,  these  were  some  of  the  observations  thab 
suggested  themselves  to  me  when  I  read  the  P^inancial 
Statement  which  my  Hon'ble  friend  has  presented  to 
the  Council  this  year.  I  have  said  nothing  to-day  about 
some  of  the  more  important  branches  of  civil  expenditure 
because  we  seem  to  be  on  the  e\'e  of  great  changes  which 
will  afiect  and  practically  reconstruct  the  entire  basis  of  the 
civil  expenditure  of  the  country.  An  administration,  in 
many  respects  the  most  strenuous,  as  it  undoubtedly 
has  been  the  most  eventful,  of  any  that  the  country 
has  known  for  many  years  past  has  formulated  these 
changes  after  a  prolonged  inquiry,  and  the  country  is 
waiting  to  see  how  they  work  in  practice  when  they  are 
introduced.  The  advance  that  has  been  made  this 
year  in  the  matter  of  Provincial  finance,  the  under- 
taking   of   a   comprehensive    programme   of  irrigation 
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works  that  is  expected  as  a  result  of  the  Irrigation 
Commission's  labours,  an  improved  Police  Service, 
increased  expenditure  on  education  in  all  its  branches,, 
the  institution  of  State  scholarships  for  industrial 
education  abroad,  the  establishment  of  an  Agricultural 
College  at  Pusa,  the  encouragement  of  Co-operative 
Credit  Societies — these  and  other  measures  will  require 
a  large  outlay  of  public  money,  if  they  are  not  to  disap- 
point the  expectations  that  have  been  formed  of  them 
in  the  public  mind.  It  will  be  some  time  before  we 
are  in  a  position  to  watch  the  actual  operation  of  these 
measures  and  to  see  how  far  the  increased  expendi- 
ture necessitated  by  them  has  been  justified.  Mean- 
while my  own  frame  of  mind  in  regard  to  them  is,  I 
confess,  one  of  great  hope.  I  feel  that,  if  they  are 
carried  out  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  ought  to  be 
carried  out,  they  will  prove  a  source  of  no  small  benefit 
to  the  country.  If  this  hope  is  realized,  the  increase 
in  public  expenditure,  which  these  measures  must 
involve,  will  not  only  not  be  grudged,  but  will  be 
regarded  with  feelings  of  sincere  satisfaction  and  grati- 
tude all  over  the  country. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Imperial  LegisloMve  Council,  held  on 
Wednesday  the  i2 9th  March  1905,  His  Excellency  Lord  Curzon 
presiding,  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  G.  K.  Gokhale  made  the  follotmng 
speech,  on  the  Financial  Statement  for  1905-06  presented 
hy  the  Hon.  Mr.  E.  N.  Baker. 

My  Lord,  it  is  with  sincere  pleasure  that  I  offer  my 
warm  congratulations  to  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Baker  on 
the  P'inancial  Statement,  which  he  has  laid  before  the 
Council.  The  Statement  is  remarkable  alike  for  its 
grasp  of  principle  audits  mastery  of  detail,  and  for 
lucidity  of  exposition  it  will  take  rank  with  the  best 
statements  that  have  ever  been  presented  to  this 
Council.  Indian  finance  is  at  present  passing  through 
a  new  phase,  and  judging  from  the  statement  before 
us,  we  may  well  anticipate  the  Hon'ble  Member's 
tenure  of  office  as  Finance  Minister  will  be  an  eventful 
one.  My  Lord,  there  is  but  one  feeling  throughout 
the  country — and  it  is  a  feeling  of  deep  and  unalloyed 
satisfaction — as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  have  decided  to  apply  about  3f  crores 
of  the  excess  of  their  revenue  over  expenditure  to 
measures  of  remission  of  taxation,  administrative 
improvement,  and  the  general  well-being  of  the  people. 
I  heartily  welcome  the  further  reduction  of  the  salt- 
duty  by  eight  annas  a  maund.     The  duty  now  stands. 
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as  the  Hon'hle  Member  rightly    claims,  at  a  lower  rate 
than   it   has   ever   done   during  the   last   quarter  of  a 
century.      In  urging   this   measure  of  relief  last  year, 
I     had    ventured     to    observe :—' The    salt-duty    was 
reduced  by  eight  annas  last  year,  and  the  measure  of 
relief  was  received  with  deep  gratitude  throughout  the 
country.     The  reduction   might,    however,  he   carried 
still  further  without  any  inconvenience.     The  salt-duty 
question  in  India  is  essentially  a  poor  man's  question  ; 
for  it  is  the  poorer  many — and  not  the  richer  few 
who   eat   more   salt   when  it  is  cheap,  and  less  when 
it    is    dear.     The    soundest    policy    in    the    matter — 
even   financially— would,    therefore,    seem    to    be    to 
raise    an    expanding    revenue  on    an    expanding  con- 
sumption under  a  diminishing  scale  of   duties.'     The 
only  reply,  which  was  then   vouchsafed  to  my  appeal 
by  our  late   Finance  Minister,   Sir  Edward   Law,    was 
the   remark   that    I    was    '  one   of  the   multitude  who 
stand   at   the   door   of  the   Treasury    and  always  cry 
"  give,    give  !  "  '  I  rejoice,  therefore,  to  find  that  in  less 
than  a  year  the   Tfovernment   have   seen   their   way  to 
efifect  this  reduction,   and  I  am  confident   that   a  rapid 
increase  in  consumption  will  follow,  wiping  out,  before 
long,  the  loss  that  has    been  caused    to  the  Exchequer 
and  demonstrating   at   the  same  time   the   wisdom  of 
the  course   adopted  by   Government.     Two  years  ago, 
when  the  duty  was   lowered   from  Rs.    2-8   to  Rs.  2  a 
maund,  fears  were   expressed   in  certain   quarters  that 
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the  benefit  of  the  reduction  might   not,  after  all,  reach 
the  poorer  classes,    being   intercepted  on   the    way  by- 
small  traders.      Many  of  us    thought  at   the  time  that 
the  fears  were  quite  groundless,  and    I  am  glad  to  see 
that  they    have   been    most   effectively    disposed  of  by 
the  remarkable  increase  in   consumption  that  has  since 
taken  place.      That   there  is  still    a  very   large  margin 
for  increased  consumption  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
in  Burma,  where  the  duty  is  only  one  rupee  a  maund, 
the  average  consumption  of  salt  is  17  lbs.  per  head,  as 
against  about   10  lbs.  in    India  proper,   where  the  duty 
has  been   Rs.  2  a  maund   for  the  last  two  years  and 
Es.  2-8  before  that.      Even  with  the  present  reduction, 
the  impost  amounts  to  about  1600  per  cent,  of  the  cost 
price,  as  it  takes  only  about  an  anna  and  a  half  to  manu- 
facture a  maund  of  salt,  and  it  is  clear  that  this  is  a 
very  heavy  tax  on  a  prime   necessary   of  life,  which,  as 
Professor  Fawcett  once  said,    should  really    be  '  as  free 
as  the  air  we  breathe  and  the   water   we  drink.'     And 
I    earnestly    trust    that     the    Government    will    take 
another  opportunity  to  carry  this  relief  still   further, 
especially  as  a  low  salt-duty  means  a  valuable  iinancial 
reserve  at  the  disposal  of  Government,  and  there  is  now 
no  doubt  that  the  relief  accorded  directly  benefits  the 
poorest  classes  of  the   community.      The   abolition   of 
famine  cesses  will  be  hailed  with  satisfaction  by  the 
people  of  the  provinces  concerned,  and  it  redresses  one 
of  the  anomalies  of  the  Famine  Insurance  Grant.    The 
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raising  of  the  weight  which  the  Post   Office   carries  for 
half  an  anna  from   one-half  to  three-fourths  of  a  tola 
will  be  widely  appreciated,  and  the  definite  declaration 
of  policy,  with    which  this  concession  is  accompanied, 
viz.,  that  it    is    not    the    desire    of    Government    to 
treat  the  Post  Office  as  a    source  of    revenue,    prac- 
tically ensures  that    all     excess  of    receipts    over  ex- 
penditure will  in    future  be    devoted    to  the  further 
improvemeat  or  cheapening  of  postal   facilities.     Now 
that    the    letter-weight    carried    for    half   an    anna    is 
exactly  half  of  what  is  carried    for   one    anna,  I  hope  a 
half-anna  stamp   will    be   made   the   unit   for   weights 
exceeding    1^  tolas   instead    of  the   one-anna   stamp. 
The  allotment  of  a  sum  of  50   lakhs   to   Police   reform 
to  improve  and   strengthen   the   lower   grades   of  the 
service  is   a   welcome   measure  of  far-reaching   impor- 
tance and    is   unaft'ected    by    whatever    differences    of 
opinion  there  might  exist  about  the  recruitment  of  the 
higher  grades.     The  addition  of  a  rupee  to  a  constable's 
salary  may  not  make  in  individual  cases  any  difference 
as  regards  his  honesty  or  efficiency,    but   taken   in  the 
mass,  the  increment   is   bound  to    be    reflected    in    an 
improved    standard    of     work,    and    in    any    case    the 
measure  is  a  long-deferred   beginning   of  an  absohitely 
necessary  reform.     The  grant  of  35  lakhs  to  Provincial 
Governments   for   additional   expenditure   on   Primary 
Education  is  also  an  important  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, the    field    of  mass  education    being  one  in  which 
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what  has  been  already   done   is    but:  little,  as  has  been 
admitted  by  the  Grovernment  of  India  in  their    Eesolu- 
tion  of  last  year  on  the  subject,   compared   with    what 
remains  to  be  done.     The  grant  of    20    lakhs  for  agri- 
cultural research,  experiment    and  instruction,  and  the 
announcement  that  the  ultimate  aim  of  Government  in 
this  matter  is  '  the   establishment   of  an    experimental 
farm  in  each  large  tract  of  country,  of  which  the  agri- 
cultural conditions  are  approximately  homogeneous,  to 
be  supplemented    by    numerous   demonstration   farms, 
the  creation  of  an  agricultural  college  teaching  up  to  a 
three  years'  course  in  each  of  the  larger  provinces   and 
the    provision   of  an    expert  staff  in    connection    with 
these  colleges  for  purposes  of  research  as  well  as  educa- 
tion,'indicate  that  the  Government  at  last  have  made 
up  their  mind  to  recognize  in  a  practical   manner  the 
supreme    importance  of  scientific  agriculture  in     this 
land.     Twenty  lakhs  a  year  for  such  a  purpose  for  the 
whole  of   India   is  of  course  totally  inadequate,  but  it 
is  a  good  beginning,  and  the  Government  have  under- 
taken to  find    steadily  increasing  funds  till  the  whole 
programme  is  properly  carried  out.      The  last  measure, 
to  which  a  part  of  the  sur|)lus  is  proposed  to  be  devo- 
ted, is  a  grant-in-aid  of  the  funds  of  District  and  Local 
Boards  throughout   India,   amounting   in  all  to   about 
56^  lakhs  a  year  and  equal  approximately  to  one-fourth 
of  the  income  of  these  Boards.     This,   to  my  mind,  is 
one   of   the    most    interesting    features    of   this  year's 
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Budget,  and  it  is  a  feature  on  which  I  offer  my  hear- 
tiest congratulations  to  the  ITon'ble  Member.  It 
means  n  frank  acknowledgment  of  the  claim  of  Local 
Bodies  to  participate  in  the  financial  prosperity  of  the 
Cxovernment  of  India  and  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
without  tlie  aid  of  Government  the  resources  of  these 
bodies  are  utterly  unequal  to  the  proper  discharge  of 
the  various  duties  laid  on  them.  The  last  National 
Congress,  whi(;h  met  in  Bombay,  had  urged  such  assist- 
ance to.  Municipal  and  Local  Boards,  and  I  rejoice 
to  find  that  Government  have  responded,  at  least 
partially,  to  the  appeal.  Successive  visitations  of 
famine  and  plague  have  in  many  places  so  far  crippled 
the  finances  of  these  Boards  that  the}'  have  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  averting  a  complete  breakdown, 
and  it  was  a  serious  reproach  to  existing  arrangements 
that,  while  there  was  such  a  plethora  of  money  in  the 
Government  of  India's  Treasury,  and  even  Provincial 
Governments  were  not  able  to  exhaust  all  the  grants 
made  to  them,  these  Local  Bodies,  whose  work  con- 
cerns the  health  and  comfort  of  the  public  far  more 
intimatel)'  than  that  of  either  the  Supreme  or  the 
Provincial  Governments,should  continue  year  after  year 
in  a  state  almost  verging  on  bankruptcy  and  should  be 
unable  to  discharge  satisfactorily  even  their  most 
elementary  duties  I  Government  have  now  come  for- 
ward to  assist  in  a  liberal  spirit  the  District  and  Local 
Boards  and  the  assistance  will  evoke  the  sincere  grati- 
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tude  of  these  Boards.  Municipal  Bodies  liave  for 
the  present  been  left  out  in  the  cold,  but  the  principle 
of  admitting-  Local  Bodies  to  a  share  in  the  financial 
prosperity  of  Government  having  once  been  accepted, 
I  venture  to  think  that  assistance,  similar  to  what  has 
now  been  offered  to  District  and  Local  Boards,  cannot 
reasonably  be  withheld  from  Municipalities,  whose 
difficulties  are  not  less  serious  and  whose  duties  ai'e 
even  moi'e  oneious  than  those  of  the  Boards. 

My  Lord,  the  revised  estimates  for  the  current  year 
shew  a  surplus  of  5j  crores.  This  surplus  has  been 
obtained  after  making  a  special  grant  of  one  crore  to 
the  Governments  of  Bombay  and  the  Punjab.  So  the 
real  surplus  for  1904-05  must  be  set  down  at  6^ 
crores.  This  is  the  seventh  successive  year,  in  which 
such  a  large  surplus  has  been  realized  b)^  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  and  though  advantage  has  been  taken 
of  it  to  remit  taxation  to  the  extent  of  about  two  crores 
of  rupees  and  to  apply  about  1  f  crores  to  most  excel- 
lent objects,  the  whole  financial  position  is  still  so 
extraordinary  that  it  calls  for  a  brief  review.  The 
surpluses  realized  by  the  Government  of  India  during 
the  last  seven  j'ears  amount  in  all  to  about  32^  crores 
of  rupees,  and  they  don't  include  the  special  grants 
made  to  the  various  Provincial  Governments  and 
Administrations  from  time  to  time.  In  addition  ta 
this,  a  sum  of  about  12^  crores  has  been  earned  by  the 
Government  of  India  during   the   last   five   years,    as 
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profit  on  tlie  coinage  of  rupees,  owing  to  the  diflference 
between  the  bullion  value  of  silver  and  the  token  value 
of  the  rupee,   and   it   has    been   set   apart   to    form  a 
Gold  Reserve  Fund.     This  gives  us  a  clear  excess  of  42 
crores  of  revenue  over  expenditure  during  the  least  seven 
years.    Moreover,  during  this  period,  extraordinary  char- 
ges, amounting  to  about  16  crores,  for  famine  relief  and 
for   military  purposes,    have    betn  met   out  of  revenue. 
Further,  about  2  crores  have  been  spent  out  of  revenue 
on  Railways  and  Irrigation  Works  under  P^amine  Insu- 
rance, under  which    head  also  a  sum  of  3f    crores  has 
been   devoted  to   the  reduction  or   av®idance   of  debt. 
Even  if  w  eleave  out  of  account  the  extraodinary  charges 
met  out  of  revenue  and  the  sum  spent  on  Railways  and 
Irrigation    under    Famine    Insurance,    as     money    al- 
ready spent,  we  still  have  a  total  of   about  49  crores  of 
rupees  to  represent  the  excess  amount  taken  by  Govern- 
ment from  the  people  in    seven  years   over   and    above 
the  requirements  of  the   administration.     Twelve   and 
a  half  crores  out  of  this  has  been  set   aside,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned,  to  form  a  Gold    Reserve  Fund,  and 
the  remaining,  about  36^    crores,  has  been  devoted  to 
the  repayment  or   avoidance   of  debt,  as   may   be  seen 
fi-om  the   fact    that    during    this    period    Government 
have   discharged   £5.000,000    net   of  temporary  debt, 
and  have  spent  48i  millions  on  Railways  and  Irrigation 
Works,  though  they  have  borrowed   only  21  f  millions, 
the  difference  being  found  from  Cash  Balances,  of  which 
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the  surpluses  form  a  part.  Moreover,  as  an  inevita- 
ble result  of  such  plethora  of  money  at  the  disposal  of 
Government,  public  expenditure  has  increased  in  all 
directions — and  notably  under  Army  services — on  an 
unprecedented  scale.  The  following  figures  for  the 
last  four  years  show  at  a  glance  how  rapid  has  been 
the  growth  of  public  burdens  and  what  is  the  position 
that  has  now  been  reached.  In  these  figures,  I  have 
taken  the  revenue  under  Post,  Telegraphs,  Eailways 
and  Irrigation  net.  This,  I  submit,  is  the  only  way 
of  presenting  a  correct  idea  of  our  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure, as  the  receipts  under  these  heads  are  for 
services  rendered  and  are  balanced  on  the  other  side 
by  corresponding  expenses  which  virtually  absorb  the 
receipts.  Unless,  therefore,  we  take  these  figures  net, 
we  get  an  altogether  erroneous  idea  of  our  real  revenue 
and  expenditure.  I  have  also  taken  the  revenue  un- 
der Mint  net  because,  for  the  present,  at  all  events, 
the  profit  earned  has  to  go  to  the  Gold  Reserve  Fund 
and  is  therefore  not  available  for  general  purposes. 

"■Beveniie  and  Expenditure  for  four  years  1901-02—1904-05. 
(In  millions  sterling.) 
1901-02.  1902-03.  1903-04.  1904-05 

(Revised). 
Revenue  ...      51-91  52-27  55-27  .57-59 

Expenditure  ...     46-96  49-21  52-28  5411 


Surplus  ...        4-95  3-06  2-99  3-48 


Coming  to  particular  heads  of  expenditure,    we  find 
that  the  charge  under  Interest  has  actually  gone  down 
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owing  to  a  reduction  of  the  ordinaj^y  debt.  And  the 
expenditure  under  Miscellaneous  [Civil  charges,  as  also 
under  Famine  Relief  and  Insurance,  has  remained 
virtually  stationary.  Under  the  remaining  heads, 
there  has  been  a  large  and  steady  increase,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  figures  : — 

(In  millions  sterling.) 

1901-02.  1902-0.3.  190.3-04.  1904-0.3.    Increase. 
(Revised). 
Collection  charges 
under  Principal 
Heads  of 
Revenue.  619         6-35         716         717     nearly  1  million. 

Salaries  and  ex- 
penses of  Civil 
Departments.         1115       11'69       11-98       12-35  1-  2     „ 

Civil  Works.  3-67        415        460        4-82  MS    „ 

Array  Services,  in- 
eluding  Military 
Works  &:  Special 
Defence  Works.    1673       1844       1893      21-45  472     ., 

I  have  taken  1901-02  as  starting  year  for  the 
comparison,  because  1900-01  was  a  famine  year,  and 
iDefore  that.  Government  could  not  have  felt  sure  of  a 
large  annual  surplus.  It  will  be  seen  that  our  ex- 
penditure has  grown  in  four  years  by  more  than  7 
millions  sterling  or  about  10|  crores,  and  of  this  the 
Army  Services  have  absorbed  quite  two-thirds,  i.e.,  4f 
millions  or  over  7  crores.  Again,  while  the  revenue 
under  the  principal  heads  has  risen  during  this  period 
from  ^46"60  millions  to  £50"38  millions  or  slightly 
over    8    per    cent.,  the    charges   of  collecting  it   have 
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grovvD   from   £(6']9   millions  to  £7'17  millions  or  by 
about  16  per  cent. 

Thus  after  allowing  the  expenditure  to  increase  in 
all  directions  on  an  unprecedented  scale,  after  making 
large  special  grants  to  Provincial  G-overnments  from 
time  to  time,  after  spending  nearly  16  crores  out  of 
current  revenues  for  non-recurring  charges,  and  after 
laying  by  about  12^  crores  for  purposes  of  the  Gold 
Eeserve  Fund,  the  Government  have  still  been  able  to 
devote  a  sum  of  about  36^  crores  in  seven  years,  or  a 
little  over  5  crores  a  year  on  an  average,  to  the 
reduction  or  avoidance  of  debt !  I  submit,  my  Lord, 
that  such  a  system  of  finance  is  unsound  in  theory 
and  indefensible  in  practice,  for  it  involves  grievous 
injustice  to  the  present  generation.  I  can  under- 
stand the  Government  always  insisting  on  a  moderate 
working  surplus  in  framing  their  Budget  Estimates 
and  providing  for  the  year's  recurring  charges  out  of  the 
year's  revenues.  This  was  what  they  have  uniformly 
done — even^  during  the  worst  days  of  the  exchange 
difficulty.  But  having  done  that,  I  venture  to  think 
they  have  no  right  to  maintain  taxation  at  a  higher 
level  than  is  necessary  or  to  devote  the  resulting  sur- 
pluses to  the  reduction  of  debt,  as  they  have  been 
doing.  In  all  countries,  it  is  an  accepted  canon  of 
finance  that  the  weight  of  public  burdens  should  be  kept 
as  light  as  possible,  and  that  the  scheme  of  taxation 
should  be  so  fixed  and  adjusted  as  to  meet,  but  no  more 
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than  meet,  public  requirement?:  under  normal  conditions. 
If  this  i?  so  in  rich  European  countries,  it  should  be 
much  more  so  in  India,  where  the  revenue  is  raised 
from  a  poor,  helpless  population,  and  the  larger  part  is 
contributed  by  a  broken  and  exhausted  peasantry,  and 
where,  owing  to  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case, 
the  character  of  public  expenditure  is  such  that  a  great 
portion  of  it  has  to  be  spent  on  objects  unconnected  or 
but  remotely  connected  with  the  moral  and  material 
advancement  of  the  people.  :Moreover,  the  ordinary 
debt  of  India— as  distinct  from  the  public  works  debt, 
which  is  fully  covered  by  valuable  assets— is  not  large, 
and  there  is  no  justification  for  being  in  such  a  hurry 
to  reduce  it.  The  utmost  that  the  Government  might 
do  in  the  matter  is  to  provide  for  a  small  sinking  furni, 
say,  about  a  million  sterling  a  year  ;  but  beyond  this, 
it  il  indefensible  to  go,  especially  as,  in  the  absence 
of  a  reduction  of  taxation,  there  are  so  many  ways,  all 
intimately  connected  with  the  well-being  of  the  people, 
in  which  the  surplus  revenue  could  be  spent. 

Thi<  brings  me  to  the  scheme  of  Army  re-organiza- 
tion and  the  provision  of  3  crores  66  lakhs  that  has 
been  made  for  it  in  the  next  year's  Budget.  The 
scheme  is  one  ot  vast  magnitude,  and  it  is  claimed 
that  it  will  be  of  lasting  benefit.  No  lay  criticism  of 
its  technical  aspects  can,  of  course,  be  of  any  value, 
though  even  laymen  cannot  help  noting  that  expert 
opinion  is  not  quite  unanimous  in  regard  to  it.       Thus 
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we  find  Colonel  St.  J.  M.  Fancourt,  C.B.,  writing  to 
the  Madras  Mail  to  urge  that  enlarged  camps  of 
exercise  will  serve  the  purpose  as  well  as  the  proposed 
concentration  camps  and  will  be  much  less  costly  and 
will  offer  fewer  administrative  difficulties  ;  that  the 
training  under  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  country^ 
especially  the  summer  heat,  cannot  be  carried  on  the 
whole  year  round,  which  reduces  the  value  of  a  per- 
manent location  of  troops  in  large  concentration  camps, 
and  that  for  the  annual  seasons  of  drill,  troops  can  be 
moved  and  massed  wherever  desirable,  the  expanding 
Railway  system  affording  increasing  facilities  for  such 
mo\'ements.  Laymen  also  cannot  help  thinking  that 
in  the  very  nature  of  things,  there  can  be  no  finality 
in  such  plans  of  distribution  of  armed  forces.  The 
period  is  a  period  of  mighty  changes  and  the  world's 
affairs  are  passing  through  a  new  phase.  The  rise  of 
Japan  as  one  of  the  first  Powers  in  the  world  is  a  new 
factor  in  international  politics  and  of  vast  significance. 
New  and  unexpected  combinations  may  arise,  and  the 
danger-zones  and  danger-points  may  not  remain  as 
they  at  present  are — for  ever  and  ever.  However,  the 
towering  personality  of  His  Excellency  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  must  silence  all  objections  to  the  scheme  of 
which  he  is  the  author,  and  the  required  money — 15 
crores  of  rupees — has  to  be  found  to  carry  it  out.  The 
(jovernment  have  announced  their  intention  to  meet 
the  whole  charge  from  current  revenues,  and  they  have 
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already  provided  in  the  next  year's  Budget  a  sum  of  3 
crores  6<^  lakhs  for  the  purpose  as  a  first  instalment, 
committing  themselves  at  the  same  time  to  devote 
similarly  3  crores  every  year  till  the  whole  programme 
is  completed.  My  Lord,  I  beg  leave  to  protest  most 
earnestly  against  this  decision  of  the  Government  of 
India.  The  charge  is  heavy  and  non-recurrent  and,  on 
the  analogy  of  English  and  Continental  practice  in 
similar  cases,  ought  to  be  met  out  of  loan  funds.  It  is 
most  unjust  to  the  tax-payers  to  provide  for  it  out  of 
current  revenues  by  yearly  allotments  and  thus  keep 
up  the  high  level  of  taxation  for  an  indefinite  period. 
In  other  countries  such  charges  are,  as  a  rule,  met  out 
of  borrowed  money.  In  England,  just  at  this  moment, 
there  are  the  Naval  and  Military  Works  Bills  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  under  which  it  is  proposed  to 
<»rry  out  these  works  out  of  loans.  And  in  defending 
such  action,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  pointed 
out  the  other  day — on  the  1st  instant — that,  'if  the 
objects  for  which  those  measures  provided  were  paid 
out  of  the  estimates,  there  would  be  a  disturbance  of 
our  system  of  taxation.'  My  Lord,  it  is  true  that  the 
people  of  India  have  no  constitutional  power,  as  the 
people  in  England  have,  to  control  or  in  other  ways 
influence  the  administration  of  their  finances  by 
(jovernment.  But  for  that  very  reason,  a  solemn 
responsibility  rests  on  the  Government  here  not  to 
ignore  considerations  that  are  accepted  as  conclusive 
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in  England.  The  present  decision  of  Government, 
so  unjust  to  the  tax-pa3^ers,  leaves  room  for  legitimate 
complaint,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  we 
have  devoted  no  less  a  sum  tlian  36^  crores  of  rupees 
out  of  current  revenues  towards  the  reduction  of  debt 
during  the  last  seven  years,  and  that  an  addition  of 
fifteen  crores  will  still  leave  it  21  crores  lower  than  it 
was  in  1898, 

My  Lord,  I  have  already  referred  briefly  to  the 
alarming  growth  that  has  taken  place  in  the  military 
expenditure  of  the  country  in  recent  years.  The  mili- 
tary problem  is  the  most  dominant  factor  in  the  general 
position  of  the  country's  finances,  overshadowing  every 
other.  National  safety  is,  of  course,  the  first  and  most 
paramount  consideration  in  a  country's  administration . 
But  no  people  can  bear  indefinite  and  ever-increas- 
ing burdens — practically  without  limit,  and  absorb- 
ing the  greater  part  of  every  financial  improvement — 
even  in  the  name  of  such  safety.  I  have  on  previous 
occasions  spoken  more  than  once  on  this  subject  at 
some  length  in  this  Council,  and  I  do  not,  therefore, 
propose  to  say  much  to-day.  Last  year  the  Hon'ble  Sir 
Edmond  Elles,  in  his  reply  to  some  of  m}'^  observations, 
told  the  Council  that  I  had  criticized  measures  about 
which  my  knowledge  was  infinitesimal.  The  remark 
was  somewhat  superfluous,  seeing  that  in  my  speech 
I  had  taken  care  not  to  say  one  word  ahout  any 
technical  matters.     The  Hon'ble  Member  then  went  oa 
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to  cite  the  instance  of  Japan  and  ask  what  would  have 
been  her  fate,  if  her  future  had  been  s^uided  by  states- 
men holding  the  views  of  my  Hon'ble  friend  ]Mr.  Sri 
Ram  and  myself.  I  do  not  think  the  reference  to  Japan 
was  quite  a  tactful  thing.  For  Japan's  destinies  are  guid- 
ed b3'  her  own  sons,  whose  one  thought  and  aspiration 
is  the  greater  glory  of  their  country,  and  who  further 
by  every  means  in  their  power  the  moral  and 
material  advancement  of  their  people.  Is  the  Hon'ble 
Member  prepared  to  adopt  Japan  as  a  model  for  all 
branches  of  the  country's  administration  ?  If  so.  let 
him  induce  his  colleagues  in  the  Government  to  treat 
the  people  of  India  as  the  Japanese  Government  treats 
the  people  of  Japan  in  matters  of  education,  of  indus- 
trial development,  of  military  and  naval  service,  of 
appointment  to  high  and  responsible  office,  and  I,  on 
my  part,  humble  as  I  am,  undertake  to  see  that  no 
Indian  publicist  raises  any  objection  to  such  military 
expenditure  as  the  Hon'ble  Member  thinks  it  necessary 
to  incur.  My  Lord,  on  technical  aspects  of  military 
questions,  the  opinion  of  laymen  is  of  course  of  but 
little  value.  But  as  the  Englishman  pointed  out  the 
other  day,  '  there  is  a  stage  when  considerations  of 
military  defence  emerge  out  of  the  plane  which  has 
always  been  tacitly  reserved  for  professional  soldiers... 
...The  lai'ger  problems  involving  the  expenditure  of 
large  .sums  of  money  and  the  dispo.^^itions  of  troops  in 
relation    to  possible    enemies   are    clearly   not     to   be 
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decided  on  the  fiat  of  military  men.  These  matters 
affect  the  State  as  a  whole,  and,  as  such,  must  be  looked 
at  from  the  civil  as  well  as  the  military  point  of  view.' 
Our  military  expenditure  has  nearly  doubled  itself 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  having  risen  from  17'9 
crores  in  1884-85  to  32-6  crores  in  1905-06.  It  now 
exeeeds  the  entire  land-revenue  of  the  country  and  no 
one  can  say  where  it  will  stop,  or  if  it  will  stop  any- 
where at  all.  It  is  now  said  that  India  is  the  strategic 
frontier  of  the  British  Empire.  If  so,  the  defence  of 
such  frontiers  is  clearly  an  Imperial  responsibility, 
and  India  ought  to  be  relieved  of  part  of  her  present 
military  burdens.  For  the  last  twenty  years,  the  fears 
of  a  Russian  invasion  have  dominated  the  situation 
and  dictated  the  scale  of  our  military  expenditure. 
Russia  now  lies  prostrate  and  bleeding — her  pres- 
tige shattered  beyond  hope,  and  a  standing  menace  to 
the  peace  of  Asia  gone.  May  we  not  now  hope  for  a 
little  respite  in  this  piling  up  of  ceaseless  military 
burdens  on  our  shoulders  ?  The  limits  of  military 
expenditure  were  thus  laid  down  by  I^ord  Mayo's  Grov- 
ernment  in  1871  : — '  We  cannot,'  they  wrote,  'think 
that  it  is  right  to  compel  the  people  of  this  country  to 
contribute  one  farthing  more  to  military  expenditure 
than  the  safety  and  defence  of  the  country  absolutely 
demand,'  The  Army  Commission  of  1879  thus  defined 
the  functions  of  the  Indian  Army  : — '  The  purposes  for 
which  the  Army  of  India  must   be  maintained  may  be 
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stated  to  be — {a)  preventing  and  repelling  attacks  or 
threatened  aggressions  from  foreign  enemies  beyond 
our  border  ;  (6)  making  successful  armed  disturbance 
or  rebellion,  whether  in  British  India  or  in  Feudatory 
States,  impossible  ;  and  (c)  watching  and  over-awing 
the  armies  of  feudatory  Native  States.'  This  concep- 
tion of  India's  position  and  responsibilities,  however,  is 
no  longer  thought  to  be  sufficient.  Thus  last  year  the 
Hon'ble  Sir  Edmond  Elles,  after  asking  the  question, 
'  Are  we  to  be  content  to  hide  ourselves  behind  our 
mountain  barriers  under  the  foolish  impression  that  we 
should  be  safe,  whilst  the  absorption  of  Asiatic  king- 
doms is  steadily  in  progress  ?  '  observed  as  follows  : — 
'  It  is,  1  think,  undoubted  that  the  Indian  Army  in 
the  future  must  be  a  main  factor  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  balance  of  power  in  Asia;  it  is  impossible  to 
regard  it  any  longer  as  a  local  militia  for  purely  local 
defence  and  maintenance  of  order.'  And  Your  Lord- 
ship, referring  to  the  same  point,  said  : — '  I  spoke  last 
year  about  the  increasing  range  of  our  responsibilities 
in  Asia  ;  and  a  good  deal  has  happened  in  the  interim 
to  point  those  remarks.  My  own  view  of  India's  posi- 
tion is  this.  She  is  like  a  fortress  with  the  vast  moat 
of  the  sea  on  two  of  her  faces  and  with  mountains  for 
her  walls  on  the  remainder.  But  beyond  those  walls, 
which  are  sometimes  of  by  no  means  insuperable  height 
and  admit  of  being  easily  penetrated,  extends  a  glacis 
of  varying  breadth  and  dimensions.      We  do  not  want 
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to  occupy  it,  but  we  also  cannot  afford  to  see  it  occu- 
pied by  our  foe?i.  We  are  quite  content  to  let  it  re- 
main in  the  hands  of  our  allies  and  friends  ;  but,  if 
rival  and  unfriendly  influences  creep  up  to  it  and  lodge 
themselves  right  under  our  walls,  we  are  compelled  to 
intervene  because  a  danger  would  thereby  grow  up 
that  might  one  day  menace  our  security.  This  is  the 
secret  of  the  whole  position  in  Arabia,  Persia,  Afghan- 
istan, Tibet,  and  as  far  eastwards  as  Siam And  the 

whole  of  our  policy  during  the  past  five  years  has  been 
directed  towards  maintaining  our  predominant  influence 
and  to  preventing  the  expansion  of  hostile  agencies  on 
this  area  which  I  have  described.'  This  new  and  Im- 
perial definition  of  India's  position  and  responsibilities 
is  bound  to  stagger  the  ])eople  of  this  country,  for  it 
means  that  India's  resources  are  to  be  unhesitatingly 
used  for  engaging  in  a  race  with  European  Powers  to 
absorb  Asiatic  Kingdoms  !  Now,  apart  from  the  ethics 
of  such  absorption.  I  submit  that,  if  England's  dominion 
in  the  East  must  be  thus  extended  in  all  directions  on 
the  mere  suspicion  that  a  rival  is  creeping  up  towards 
the  frontiers  of  India,  the  Imperial  Government  in 
England  and  not  tlie  poor  people  of  India  ought  to  find 
the  money  for  the  purpose.  The  maintenance  of  the 
balance  of  power  in  Asia  4S  a  matter  of  Imperial  con- 
cern ;  and  for  the  Government  of  India  to  accept  that 
responsibility  is  to  impose  upon  this  country  a  military 
duty  and  a  financial  obligation   to  which  she  is  utterly 
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unequal  and  which,  nioieover.  it  is   unjust  to  throw  on 
her. 

My  I>ord,  I  have  complained  above  of  the  system  of 
finance  that  has  been  maintained  in  this  country  for 
the  last  seven  years.  That  complaint,  however,  must 
not  be  understood  to  apply  to  the  present  Financial 
Statement,  which  indeed  has  to  a  laroe  extent  broken 
from  the  old  tradition  and  taken  an  important  step 
forward  in  the  right  direction.  With  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  provision  made  out  of  current  revenues  for 
Army  reorganization,  the  budgetary  dispositions  appear 
to  me  to  be  both  liberal  and  statesmanlike.  Further, 
speaking  for  Bombay,  I  gladly  acknowledge  tlie  liberal 
character  of  the  new  Provincial  Settlement.  I  rejoice 
also  that  the  Hon'ble  Member  has  put  an  end  to  the 
era  of  systematic  underestimating  of  revenue  and  over- 
estimating of  expenditure.  More  than  once  had  I 
complained  of  this  jiractice  in  this  (Council  as  unfairly 
prejudicing  the  chances  of  the  tax-payer  in  the  matter 
of  remission  of  taxation.  Last  year,  for  instance,  I  had 
said  : — '  In  the  twelve  years  of  storm  and  stress  (i.e., 
from  1885 — 1896)  it  was  perhaps  necessary  for  the 
Finance  Minister  to  act  on  the  safe,  if  somewhat  over- 
cautious, plan  of  underestimating  the  revenue  and  over- 
estimating the  expenditure.  But  though  the  difficulties 
of  the  position  have  passed  away,  the  tradition,  once 
established,  still  holds  the  iield,'  And  this  only  drew 
on  me  a  sharp  remonstrance  from  Sir  Edward  Law.     It 
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was,  therefore,  with  a  certain  amoiuit  of  legitimate  satis- 
faction   that  I  found    the    Hon'ble    Member    virtually 
admittingj    the    correctness     of    my  contention     and 
admitting-  it  very  nearly  in  my  own  words.      '  So  long,' 
he  has  observed,    '  as   all   growth    of  revenue   and   the 
fruits  of  all  retrenchment  were    liable  to   be   swallowed 
up  by  a  fall  in  exchange,   it    was  common    prudence  to 
frame  the  estimates  in  the  most  cautious   manner,  and 
to  take  no  credit  for   developments    of  revenues   until 
they  were  absolutely  assured.      When    this    factor   was 
eliminated,  the  traditions  of  excessive  caution  remained 
and  due  allov/ance   was   not  always  made   in  the   esti- 
mates for  the  normal  expansion    of   the  growing  heads 
of  revenue.'      My  Lord,    the  financial    position    of  the 
Oovernment     now     is     one    of   exceptional     strength. 
Taking  the  Budget  Estimates   for   next   year,    we  find 
that,   after  providing    3  crores  66  lakhs   for   an    extra- 
ordinary charge,  which  ought  to  be  met  out  of  borrow- 
ings, we  still  have  a  surplus  of  1  crore  36  lakhs.     This 
means  an  excess  of  5  crores    of  revenue  over    expendi- 
ture.    Then  the   profits    from    coinage   have   averaged 
about  2|  crores  a  year  during   the   last  five    years  and 
they  are  bound  to  increase    as   trade  expands.      These 
profits  will  be  available  for  general    purposes  in  a  year 
or  so,  as  tlie  Gold  Eeserve  Fund   already    stands  at  8| 
millions  sterling,  and  as  Your  Lordship  stated  last  year, 
when  it  reaches  10  millions  sterling,  it    '  will  be   suffi- 
cient for  our  purpose  and   will    give    us    a    permanent 
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guarantee  for  stability  of  exehauge.'  Then  Railway- 
finance  has  entered  on  a  new  phase.  After  causinjg;  a 
net  loss  year  after  yei>r  for  half  a  century — from  1849 
— aggregating  in  all  to  sixty  crores  of  rupees,  our 
system  of  Railways  has  now  commenced  to  bring  in  a 
profit  to  the  State,  and  there  is  e\ery  reason  to  believe 
that  this  profit  will  steadily  increase.  The  revenue 
under  Excise  and  Customs  is  also  showing  a  large  and 
continuous  increase.  Leaving  all  growth  of  revenue 
imder  Railwaj's,  as  also  under  Excise,  Customs  and 
other  principal  heads,  to  meet  the  growing  require- 
ments of  public  expenditure,  we  still  have  a  margin  of 
about  7i  crores  a  year  to  devote  to  purposes  intimately 
connected  with  the  moral  and  material  well-being  of 
the  people.  And  if  only  military  expenditure  is  pre- 
vented from  absorbing  everything,  and  a  comprehen- 
sive and  statesmanlike  view  taken  of  the  duties  of  the 
State  and  of  the  exceptional  opportunities  which  the 
present  position  of  the  finances  affords  to  Government, 
a  vast  deal  could  be  done  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  ])eo})le  and  thereby  also  deepen,  broaden  and 
strengthen  the  true  foundations  of  British  I'ule  in  this 
land.  There  is,  for  instance,  the  separation  of 
Judicial  and  Executive  functions  to  be  effected — a 
reform  demanded  by  eminent  Anglo-Indians  as  well  as 
Indians,  which  Loi'd  Dufiferin  described  as  a  counsel  of 
perfection  and  which,  he  said,  could  not  then  be  carried 
out  for  want   of  funds.     Well,    the    Grovernment    now 
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have  funds  to  carry  out  the  i-eforui  many  times  over, 
and  I  respectfully  submit  it  ought  to  be  no  longer 
delayed,  as  the  sense  of  oppression  and  discontent  to 
which  it  gives  rise  is  infinitely  more  serious  than  any 
administrative  convenience  which  may  result  from  it. 
Then  there  is  the  extension  of  education  in  all  its 
branches— a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
country's  progress.  But  it  is  not  of  these  that  I  desire 
to  speak  to-day.  The  subject  that  I  wish  most  ear- 
nestly to  urge  upon  the  attention  of  the  Government 
is  the  condition  of  the  agriculturist.  jNFy  T.ord.  the 
Indian  agricultural  producer  is  terribly  handicapped, 
and  his  position  is  getting  harder  every  day.  In  the 
first  place,  nowhere  is  the  burden  of  taxes  on  the  land 
in  relation  to  produce  so  heavy  as  in  this  country,  as 
may  be  seen  froin  the  following  figures  taken  from 
Mulhall's  Dictionary  : — 


Country. 

United  Kingdom 

France 

Uremia  ny 

Austria    Proper 

Italy 

Belgium 

Holland 


Percentage  of  taxes  in 
relation  to  gross 
produce. 

8-3 
4-8 
30 
4-9 
70 
2-8 
2-8 


These  taxes  on  land  include  stamp-duties  and  local 
rates  and,  in  France,  road-cesses.  In  India,  leaving  out 
of  calculation  Provincial  rates  and  stamp-duties  and 
confining  ourselves  to  land-revenue  only,  what  do  we 
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find  ?     Taking  the  figure>  >et  forth  in  the  Government 
Resolution    of   1902,    which    cannot    be   suspected    of 
being  unduly  unfavourable  to  Government,  we  find  that, 
in  Madras,  the  assessment  is  from  20  per  cent.,  in  the 
Godavari  District,  to  8  ]ier  cent.,  in  Anantapur,  of  the 
gross   produce,  and  in  most   districts   it  averages    over 
15    percent.      In  J5o?-afea^  the   assessment    in  Guzerat 
is    20    ])er    cent.,    and    even    in   tlie    dry    and   dreary 
Dekhan,    considering  the    uncertainty   of  the   seasons, 
it  is  in  no  way    lighter.      In   ihe    United  Provivcefi  of 
Agra   and    Oudh    it   is  one-seventh  or  one-eighth   of 
the    gro=s  produce,  ■?'.«?.,  from    1 2  to  1 4  per  cent.      Thus, 
while  elsewhere  the  total    burden  on  land  is  well  below 
ten  per  cent.,  with  us,  taking   the  land-revenue  alone, 
we  see  that  the   assessment  over   most  areas  is  about 
15   per    cent,  and   in  some  portions  as  high  as    20  per 
cent,    of  the    gross    produce— and    this    according    to 
official  estimates.      Secondly,  everywhere  in  India,  and 
particularly  in  the    temporarily-settled    districts,    the 
utter  resourcelessness  of  the  agricultural  classes  is  the 
most   distressing  fact  of  the  situation.     The   cultivator 
has   no  capital   and  has  but   little  credit  and  is  simply 
unable  to  make  proper  use  of  Nature's  wealth  that  li^s 
at  his   door,   with  the  result  that  his    cultivation  is  of 
the   rudest   and  most   exhausting    type.     The  yield  of 
the    soil    has    been     steadily    diminishing,    except    in 
irrigated   tracts,   being  simply  8  to  9  bushels  an  acre, 
about  the  lowest    yield   in  the  world.     Thirdly,  the 
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currency   legislation  of  Clovernment  has  hit  the   raiyat 
very   hard,  depreciating  at  once  the  value  of  his   small 
savings  in   silver  and  increasing  steadily,  as  prices  are 
adjusting   themselves   to  the  new  rupee,  the  burden  of 
his  assessment   and  his  debts.      Fourthly,  a   succession 
of  bad  seasons  during  the  last  fifteen  years  has   borne 
him   down    with   crushing    pressure,    the    MacDonnell 
Commission   observing   that   the  past    decade  in   most 
parts   of  India   has   been    '  a  decade  of  misfortune  and 
distress.'     Lastly,   there   is    his    terrible   indebtedness, 
which  is  admitted    by  everybody,  and    which,    there  is 
reason    to  fear,  is  steadily  on   the  increase.      In  such  a 
situation     the     struggling    raiyat     toiling    ceaselessly 
without  heart  and  without  hope  needs  every  assistance 
and    relief  that   can  possibly   be  brought  to  him.      But 
the  operations  of  the  Settlement  Department  are  going 
on   apace,   and    everywhere   a   fresh    revision    means  a 
fresh     enhancement    of     the      Government    demand. 
Taking   Madras,   Bombay,    Central  Provinces,    and  the 
United   Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh,  together,  we  find 
that   during    the    last    ten     years     the     land-revenue 
collections   have  risen   from    14'4  crores  in  1893-94  to 
lo*4  crores  in  1903-04 — an    increase  of  fully  (me  crore 
in     ten     years  !     And    yet    all    these    provinces    have 
suffered   during  the   period  from  a   succession    of  cala- 
mitous  seasons.     My    Lord,   the    fearful    poverty    and 
indebtedness   of  the  agriculturist   calls  for  a  great   and 
comprehensive  scheme   of  ameliorative  action,  and  no 
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mere   palliatives   will    be   of   much    avail.     A   general 
reduction    of  the   State   demand    in    the    temporarily- 
settled  provinces  as  sug£^ested   by  Mr.  O'Connor,  the 
grant    of   Permanent    Settlement    to   those   provinces 
together  with  a  bold  scheme  for  the  composition  of  the 
raiyats"   liabilities— nothing  less  than   these  measures 
will   really  save    him    from    utter    and    hopeless    ruin. 
The  present   financial  position,  with  an    assured  excess 
of  at  least  7^  crores  of  revenue  over  expenditure,  gives 
Government   a    great   opportunity,    which,    if  allowed 
to  slip  now,  may  never  present  itself  again.     A   reduc- 
tion   of    20    per   cent,    in   the   State   demand    in    the 
provinces   of  Madras,  Bombay,  Cmtral    Provinces,  and 
United   Provinces   will  not  cost   more  than    3  crores  a 
year   and   the   amount    sacrificed    will    return    to    the 
State   tenfold  in  the  increased  prosperity  and  content- 
ment of  the  people.     And  a  great  scheme  of  composition 
of  debts,  similar  to  the  one  for  buying   out  the   land- 
lords in  the   Irish  Land   Purchase   Act    of  last  year — 
when  the  Imperial   Treasury  undertook  to  advance  a 
hundred  millions  sterling  for  the  purpose — will   mean 
the  making  of  the  raiyat  again  and  is  the  only  way  in 
which  the  problem  of  agricultural  indebtedness  can   he 
successfully  grappled  with. 

Another  subject  which  I  wish  earnestly  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  Government  is  the  condition  of 
Municipal  bodies  in  those  parts  of  the  country  which 
have  suffered  severely  from  suceeaw^,*?  visitations  of  the 
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plague.  The  finances  of  some  of  these  bodies  have 
been  so  eoinpletely  disorganized  that  it  is  with 
difficulty  that  they  are  able  to  perform  their  most 
elementary  duties.  They  still  owe  large  sums  to 
Government  for  plague  loans,  though  the  greater  part 
of  these  loans  have  been  already  remitted  by  Govern- 
ment, and  unless  Government  come  forward  again  to 
help  them  out  of  their  embarrassments,  their  available 
margin  of  income  over  expenditure  must  be  devoted  to 
the  paying  off  of  these  debts  for  several  years  to  come. 
I  have  the  honour  to  preside  over  one  of  the  largest 
Municipalities  in  the  Bombay  Presidency — the  Cor- 
poration of  Poona — a  body  which  has  suffered  as  much 
as  any  other  from  this  terrible  scourge;  and  I  know 
from  personal  experience  how  we  are  simply  jDowerless 
at  present  to  undertake  any  large  works  of  improve- 
ment and  what  a  struggle  we  have  to  make  merely 
to  keep  things  going.  Our  plague  debt  to-day  is 
about  2i  lakhs  of  rupees — a  sum  nearly  equal  to  our 
annual  income — and  it  will  take  something  like  fifteen 
years  to  clear  it  off,  which  means  that  for  fifteen  years 
our  small  margin  of  income  over  ex]>enditure  will  not 
be  available  to  us  for  any  other  purpose.  From  a  return 
very  courteously  supplied  to  me  by  the  Finance 
Member,  I  find  that  the  amount  which  the  mofussil 
Municipalities  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  still  owe 
to  Government  is  about  17  lakhs  of  rupees.  This 
is  over  and  above   22   lakhs  which    the    Government 
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have  already  remitted.  Moreover,  the  Municipalities^ 
have  met  out  of  their  own  revenues  a  plague 
expenditure  of  about  16  lakhs.  It  is  only  fair  to 
mention  that  for  these  plague  loans  the  Munici- 
palities are  only  technically  responsible.  They  re- 
present the  excess  expenditure  incurred  by  Govern- 
ment in  the  name  of  Municipal  bodies  in  the  early 
years  of  the  plague,  when  all  kinds  of  drastic  measures 
were  adopted  to  stamp  out  the  disease  and  Municipal 
money  was  spent  by  plague  officers  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernment with  the  most  reckless  profusion.  Now  this 
sum  of  17  lakhs,  which  the  Municipalities  still  owe  to 
Government,  is  really  the  merest  nothing  to  the 
Government,  with  their  crores  and  crores  of  surplus 
revenues;  but  to  these  Municipal  Bodies  it  means  all  the 
available  margin  of  income  over  expenditure.  I  tliere- 
fore  earnestly  suggest  that  these  plague  loans  should  be 
written  off  by  (rovernment  so  as  to  leave  Municipalities 
free  to  devote  their  slender  resources  to  urgently  needed 
undertakings.  I  am  willing  that  in  writing  off  these 
loans  a  condition  should  be  imposed  on  the  Munici- 
palities that  the  amounts  written  off  by  Government 
should  be  devoted  to  works  of  permanent  utility.  I  am 
sure,  my  Lord,  if  only  the  Finance  Minister  will  ade- 
quately realize  the  extent  of  our  difficulties— difficul- 
ties which  contrast  most  painfully  with  the  prosperous 
condition  of  the  Government  of  India's  Treasury — he 
will  at  once   recognize  the   absolute  necessity,  of  com- 
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ing  to  our  relief.  In  Poona,  for  instance,  we 
have  the  plague  from  four  to  six  months  every 
year.  During  these  mouths  we  suffer  a  heavy  loss 
in  octroi  and  other  revenue,  and  while  our  receipts 
thus  suffer  our  expenditure  increases  because,  in 
addition  to  our  ordinary  establishment,  we  have  to 
maintain  a  special  establishment  to  deal  with  the  out- 
break of  [(higae.  My  Hon'ble  fiiend,  Mr.  Younghusband, 
who  is  Commissioner  of  the  Division  to  which  Poona 
belongs,  and  who  has  always  been  a  most  sincere  friend 
of  local  bodies,  will,  lam  confident,  endorse  every  word 
of  what  I  have  said,  if  he  is  called  upon  to  express  an 
opinion  on  this  subject.  But  writing  off  plague  loans 
is  not  all  the  assistance  that  I  ask  for  our  Municipali- 
ties at  the  hands  of  the  Grovernment.  I  want  the  Grov- 
eriunent  to  go  further — much  further — and  lecognize 
the  obligation  to  make  substantial  grants  in  aid  of  the 
funds  of  these  bodies  for  works  of  permanent  improve- 
ment, such  as  drainage  and  water-supply.  ]\Iy  Lord, 
the  persistence  with  which  the  plague  has  been  linger- 
ing in  our  midst  has  drawn  pointed  attention  to  the 
questions  of  faulty  drainage  and  defective  water- 
supply,  and  it  is  recognized  that  real  improvement  in 
the  health  conditions  of  the  people  is  impossible,  unless 
the^e  mattei-s  are  taken  seriously  in  hand.  Now  it  is 
a  Western  plan  which  leaves  such  works  to  be  executed 
by  local  bodies  out  of  their  own  resources.  And  though 
it  may  work  well  in   Western   countries   owing   to  the 
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wealth  of  their  towns,  it  is  utterly  unsuited  to  India, 
where  the  unaided  resources  of  local  bodies  are  alto- 
gether inadequate  for  such  costly  undertakings.  More- 
over, in  view  of  the  frightful  mortality  caused  by  the 
visitations  of  plague  and  the  generally  high  death-rate 
of  Indian  towns,  it  is  a  clear  obligation  resting  on  Gov- 
ernment, especially  when  they  have  funds  necessary 
for  the  purpose,  to  do  all  that  lies  in  their  power  to 
promote  the  interests  of  public  health,  and  from  this 
obligation  they  are  not  absolved  simply  because  they 
have  handed  -over  certain  duties  and  certain  resources 
to  certain  Boards.  Farther,  these  Boards  are  not  in- 
dependent bodies.  They  are  subject  to  a  large  measure 
of  Government  control  and  they  include  a  considerable 
proportion  of  Government  nominees.  It  is  only  fair 
therefore  that  the  Government  should  assist  them 
financially  in  carrying  out  projects  which  are  beyond 
their  unaided  capacity  to  undertake.  Government  give 
a  grant  to  these  Boards  in  aid  of  education,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  public  health  should  not  be  placed 
on  the  same  footing  as  education.  I  would  therefore 
suggest  that  about  a  million  sterling  a  year  should  be 
devoted  to  assisting  Municipal  Bodies  with  grants  for 
drainage  and  w^ter-works.  I  understand  that  such 
o rants  are  not  unkown  in  individual  instances  in 
Madras  and  some  other  Provinces.  I  think,  however, 
that  the  construction  of  such  works  will  be  greatly 
encouraged  by  the  Government  adopting  an  attitude  of 
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liberality  a?  a  general  policy  in  this  respect.  The  needs 
of  public  health  require  such  assistance  from  Govern- 
ment and  financially  they  are  in  a  position  to  render 
it.  The  principle,  moreover,  has  been  accepted  this 
year  in  the  case  of  District  Local  Boards.  I  earnestly 
trust,  tlierefore.  that  the  suggestion  which  I  have  ven- 
tured to  make  will  receive  favourable  consideration  at 
the  hands  of  Government. 

My  Lord.  I  have  already  detained  the  Council  at 
considerable  length,  but  there  is  one  subject  more 
about  which  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  before  I  con- 
clude. This  time  last  year.  Your  Lordship  dealt  at 
some  length  with  the  question  of  the  wider  employment 
of  Indians  in  the  public  service,  and,  shortly  after  that, 
a  lengthy  Resolution  was  issued  by  the  Government  of 
India  on  the  same  subject,  reiterating  the  arguments 
and  conclusions  of  Your  Excelfency's  speech.  Your 
Lordship,  after  analysing  the  situation,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  not  only  were  the  people  of  this  country 
not  justified  in  complaining  of  exclusion  from  high 
otfice.  but  that  they  were  being  treated  with  '  a  liber- 
ality unexampled  in  the  history  of  the  world.'  The 
Government  Resolution  of  May  24th.  1904,  expressed 
the  same  opinion  in  the  i'ollowing  words  : — "There  has 
been  a  progressive  increase  in  the  employment  of 
natives  and  a  progressive  decline  in  the  employment 
of  Europeans,  showing  how  honestly  and  faithfully  the 
British  Government  has   fulfilled  its  pledges   and    how 
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untrue  is  the  charge  which  is  so  often  heard  of  a  ban  of 
eifclasion  against  the  natives  of  the  country.'  In  spite  of 
both  the  speech  and  the  Resolution,  however,  the  public 
mind  remains  unconvinced,  and  certain  propositions  in  the 
Resolution  have  even  created  the  unfortunate  impres- 
sion that  it  is  no  longer  the  intention  of  (xovernment 
to  adhere  faithfully  to  the  lines  of  polic)'  laid  down  in 
the  matter  in  the  Parliamentary  Statute  of  1833  and 
the  Proclamation  of  the  Queen-Empress  in  1858. 
The  Statute  and  the  Proclamation  have  respectively 
pledged  the  word  of  the  British  Parliament  and  the 
British  Sovereign  to  the  people  of  India  that  all 
offices  in  the  country  sliall  be  equally  open  to  all 
without  distinction  of  race,  colour,  or  creed.  The 
Statute  was  further  interpreted  by  the  Court  of 
Directors  as  laying  down  that  there  was  to  be  no 
governing  caste  in  India,  and  that  whatever  tests 
of  fitness  were  prescribed,  considerations  of  race  or 
creed  were  not  to  be  of  the  number.  The  Resolution 
of  last  year,  however,  lays  down  two  principles,  as 
governing  the  situation,  which,  in  the  form  in  which 
they  are  stated,  are  certainly  inconsistent  with  the 
pledges  given  in  the  Statute  of  1833  and  the  Procla- 
mation of  1858.  The 'Resolution  says  : — 'The  general 
principles  which  regulate  the  situation  are  two  in 
number.  The  first  is  that  the  highest  ranks  of  civil 
employment  in  India — those  in  the  Imperial  Civil 
Service,  the  members  of  which  are  entrusted  with    the 
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responsible  task  of  carrying-  on  the  general  admini- 
stration of  the  country — though  open  to  such  Indians 
as  proceed  to  England  and  pass  the  requisite  tests, 
must  nevertheless,  as  a  general  rule,  be  held  by  Eng- 
lishmen for  the  reason  that  they  possess  partly  by 
heredity,  partly  by  upbringing,  and  partly  by  education, 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  government,  the  habits 
of  mind,  and  the  vigour  of  character,  which  are  essen- 
tial for  the  task,  and  that  the  rule  of  India  being  a 
British  rule  and  any  other  rule  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  being  impossible,  the  tone  and  standard 
should  be  set  by  those  who  have  created  and  are 
responsible  for  it.  The  second  principle  is  that  outside 
this  corps  cT elite  the  (rovernment  shall,  as  far  as 
possible,  and  as  the  improving  standards  of  education 
and  morals  permit,  employ  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  both  because  its  general  policy  is  to  restrict 
rather  than  to  extend  European  agency  and  because  it 
is  desirable  to  enlist  the  best  native  intelligence  and 
character  in  the  service  of  the  State.  This  principle 
is  qualified  only  by  the  foct  that,  in  certain  departments, 
where  scientific  or  technical  knowledge  is  required  or 
where  there  is  a  call  for  the  exercise  of  particular  res- 
ponsibility or  for  the  possession  of  a  high  standard  of 
physical  endurance,  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  strong 
admixture  and  sometimes  even  a  great  preponderance 
of  the  European  element,'  The  Grovernment  of  India 
thus  lay  down  (1)  that  race,  so  far  from  being   no  dis- 
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qualification,  shall  constitute  in   the   case  of  all    but  a 
very  few  a    conclusive  disqualification    for    the    higher 
offices  of  the  State  ;   (2)  that  this  disqualification  shall 
last  as  long  as  the  British    rule   endures  ;  (3)  that    in 
regard  to  other  offices  held  at    ))resent    by    p]uropeans, 
they  are  so  held  because  Indians  qualified  by  education 
and    morals  are  not  either  available,  or  where  they   are 
available,  they  are  unfit  for  the  exercise   of  'particular 
responsibility.'     Now,  mj'    Lord,  the   equal    treatment 
promised    in    regard    to    public    emplo5'ment    by    the 
Parliamentary  Statute  and   the   Queen's    Proclamation 
may  be  nothing  better  than  a  legal  fiction  in    practice, 
but  it  is  a  fiction  which  we  have  cherished   as  embody- 
ing an  ideal  for  the  future  and  representing  the   higher 
purpose  of  British   rule   in    this   land,    and   we   cannot 
afford  to  see  it  so  explicitly  repudiated  by   the  Gfovern- 
ment.     Nothing  to   my   mind   is   calculated    to   affect 
more  disastrously  the  attitude    of  educated    Indians — 
and  their  number  is  bound  steadily   to    grow — towards 
British  rule   than  a   belief  that  under   that   rule   their 
exclusion  from  the  highest  offices  of  the  State  is  intend- 
ed   to    be      perpetual.     As     regards     the   question   of 
education  and  morals  being  involved    in  our    exclusion 
from    most  of  the  offices  in  the  special  departments,   is 
it    really   intended   to   be   conveyed    that    among    the 
thousands  and  thousands  of  educated  Indians     who  are 
ready  to  seek  employment  under  the  State,  even  a  few 
cannot  be  found  possessing  the  necessary  education  and 
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moral  character  or   qualified   to   exercise   the   required 
degree  of  responsibility  ?      I  am  sure  the   question    has 
only  to  be  presented  in  this  form  to  make  the  injustice 
of  it  clear  to  everybody.      Why,  my  Lord,  it  is  a  matter 
of  common  knowledge  that,  in  the  case  of  the    smaller 
appointments  at  all  events,  it   is    not   the    Indian,    hut 
the  European  or  Eurasian  competitor,  whose  education 
and  morals    it    would    really    be    desirable    sometimes 
carefully  to  investigate.      However,  I   do   not   wish    to 
pursue    this   argument   anj'   further  on    this   occasion. 
M)'   object  today  is  to   point  out    how   inaccurate   and 
misleading  is  the  conclusion    which  the  Government  of 
India    Resolution    has '  recorded    on    this   subject    and 
which  I  have  already  quoted    above.     The    Resolution 
claims     (l)    that    the    pledges     given     have     on     the 
whole  been  honestly  and  faithfully  carried  out.  and  (2) 
that    there   has    been    a    jirogressive    increase    in    the 
Indian    element    and    a    progressive    decline     in     the 
European  element  in  the  service  of  the  State.      Before 
proceeding   to   show   how    unsupported    by    facts   this 
two-fold    claim   is,    T   must,    in    the   first   place,   point 
out    that    in    the    statistical  tables    which    accompany 
the    Resolution     the  real    issue  has  been    obscured   by 
the   inclusion    therein    of  posts    as    low   as   Rs.  75    a 
month.      When    we  complain    of  our   exclusion    from 
high    office,    we   do  not   refer   to  the   lower  grades  of 
the  Public  Service — grades  which  carry   salaries  as  low 
as  Rs.  75  or  100  or  even  200  rupees  a  month — though 
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in  some  of  the  special  departments,  we  are  virtually 
shut  out  even  from  such  petty  appointments.  When 
we  make  the  complaint  about  exclusion,  we  refer  to 
offices  sufficiently  high  in  the  Public  Service — offices 
of  trust  nnd  responsibility — say  above  Rs.  500  a  month. 
I  have  compiled  tables  for  the  years  1897  and  1903 
from  the  statistics  published  by  the  G-overnment  of 
India  to  show  how  we  stand  in  regard  to  these  appoint- 
ments, and  it  will  be  seen  from  them  that  the  two-fold 
claim  of  the  Government  of  India  already  referred  to 
is  wholy  untenable.  I  do  not  propose  to  read  out  these 
tables.  They  will  appear  as  an  appendix  *  to  my 
speech  in  the  report  of  these  proceedings.  It  will  be 
seen  from  them  that  they  effectively  dispose  of  the 
contention  that  we  have  so  far  been  treated  with  unex- 
ampled liberality.  They  also  show  that  most  of  the 
new  posts,  created  between  1897  and  1903,  have  gone 
to  either  Europeans  or  Eurasians,  which  element  cer- 
tainly shows  no  signs  of  declining,  the  Indian  element 
even  losing  ground  in  some  of  the  departments. 

My  Lord,  this  question  of  appointment  to  high  office 
is  to  us  something  more  than  a  mere  question  of  careers. 
When  all  positions  of  power  and  of  official  trust  and 
responsibility  are  the  virtual  monopoly  of  a  class,  those 
who  are  outside  that  class  are  constantl}'  weighted 
down  with  a  sense  of  their  own  inferior  position,  and 
the  tallest  of  them  have  no  option  but  to  bend  in  or- 
*  Vide  Appendix  C. 
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der  that  the  exigencies  of  the  situntioii  may  be  satisfied. 
Such  a  ytate  of  things,  as  a  ten)]ioraiy  arrangement, 
may  be  accepted  as  inevitable.  As  a  permanent  arrange- 
ment, it  is  impossible.  This  question  thus  is  to  us  a 
qestion  o^  national  prestige  and  self-respect,  and  we 
feel  that  our  future  growth  is  bound  up  with  a  proper 
solution  of  it.  ]My  Ivord,  Your  Lordship  said  on  one 
occasion  that  to  your  mind  efficiency  of  administration 
was  synonymous  witli  the  contentment  of  the  people. 
There  is  no  question,  of  course,  of  the  supreme  impor- 
tance of  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  in  a  country's 
Government,  There  is  also  no  doubt  that  in  ttiis  res- 
pect the  present  Administration  has  l)een  the  most 
strenuous  and  the  most  successful  of  any  that  the 
country  has  had  for  many  years.  But  may  I  venture 
respectfully  to  point  out  that  Your  Lordship's  proposi- 
tion leaves  out  of  account  the  special  circumstances  of 
India,  that  efficiency,  though  an  object  of  paramount 
importance  with  us  as  elsewhere,  is  not  the  sole  purpose 
of  British  rule  in  this  land,  and  that  for  the  content- 
ment of  the  people  to  be  real  and  enduring,  something 
more  is  indispensable  than  mere  efficiency,  however 
high  it  may  be  ?  A  succession  of  great  statesmen,  who 
in  their  day  r«presented  the  highestthought  and  feeling 
of  England,  have  declared  that,  in  their  opinion,  En- 
gland's greatest  work  in  India  is  to  associate  the  people 
of  this  country,  slowly  it  may  be,  but  steadly,  with  the 
work  of  their  own  Government.  To  the  extent  to  which 
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this  work  is  accompli.slied,.  will  England's  claim  to  our 
gratitude  and  attachment  be  real.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  purpose  is  ever  lost  sight  of  or  repudiated, 
much  good  work,  which  has  been  already  done,  will  be 
destroyed,  and  a  position  created,  which  must  fill  all 
true  well-wishers  of  both  England  and  India  with  a 
feeling  of  deep  anxiety. 
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[At  a  meetincf  of  the  [mperial  Legislative  Council,  held 
on  Wedvesday  the  28th  March  1906,  His  Excellency  Lordj 
Minto  presiding,  the  Hon'ble.  Mr.  G.  K.  Gokhale  made  the 
following  speech  on  the  Financial  Statement  for  1906-07 
jn'esented  by  the  Hon'ble.   Mr.   E.  X.  Baker. \ 

My  liOrd,  for  the  second  time,  the  Hon'ble  Mr. 
Baker  has  laid  before  the  Council  a  budget,  which, 
judged  by  the  limits  within  which  he  was  free  to  move, 
is  an  interesting  and  satisfactory  statement,  and  which 
for  lucidity  of  exposition  will  take  high  rank  among 
the  Financial  .Statements  of  the  Government  of  India. 
I  am  particularly  pleased  to  read  what  the  Hon'ble 
Member  writes  about  the  effect  of  the  recent  reduc- 
tions of  salt  duty  on  the  consumption  of  that  article. 
Time  was,  not  so  long  ago,  when  it  was  the  fashion, 
both  in  this  Council  and  outside,  to  regard  the  burden 
imposed  on  the  masses  by  a  high  salt  duty  as  after  all 
only  a  light  one,  and  to  deny  that  its  rate  could 
seriously  affect  consumption.  If  ever  the  Government 
of  India  finds  itself  driven  to  enhance  the  duty  again, 
I  hope  the  Finance  Member  of  the  future  will  remember 
the  eloquent  testimony  of  my  Hon'ble  friend  on  the 
results  of  recent  reductions,  and  no  one  will  again 
venture  to  contest  the  proposition  that,  in  dealing  with 
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a  prime  necessary  of  life  snoh  as  salt,  the  only  right 
policj'  is  to  raise  an  expanding  revenue  on  an  expanding 
•consumption  under  a  diminishing  scale  of  taxation. 
Even  at  present,  the  level  of  the  duty — about  1,600 
per  cent,  of  the  cost  price — is  much  too  high,  and  I 
earnestly  trust  that  the  Hon'ble  Member  will  have,  as  I 
have  no  doubt  he  will  be  glad  to  have,  another  oppor- 
tnnity  during  his  tenure  of  office  as  P'inance  Minister 
to  effect  a  further  reduction,  thereby  making  the  duty 
throughout  India  at  least  uniform  with  what  it  is  in 
Burma,  namely.  Ke.  1  a  maund.  The  consumption  in 
India,  which  was  under  10  lbs.  per  head  before  these 
reductions,  has  now  risen  to  about  1 1  lbs.,  but  it  is 
still  tar  below  the  level  of  Burma,  where  it  is  about 
17  lbs.  per  head.  My  Lord,  the  abolition  of  certain 
oesses  on  land  and  the  discontinuance  of  certain  appro- 
priations from  the  fundi-  of  District  and  Local  Boards 
for  Provincial  purposes  will  be  greatly  appreciated  in 
the  Provinces  concerned,  and  I  regard  with  sincere 
satisfaction  the  policy  which  underlies  these  measures. 
My  only  regret  is  that  Bombay  does  not  participate  iu 
the  benefit  of  the  relief  accorded,  and,  if  it  is  not  yet 
too  late.  I  would  like  to  suggest  one  or  two  directions 
in  which  the  Hon'ble  Member  could  usefully  come  to 
our  assistance  on  the  same  principle  on  which  he  has 
given  the  present  relief  to  the  other  provinces.  (;)ne  is 
as  regards  the  loss  which  our  Local  Boards  have  to  bear 
as  a  result  of  the   suspensions   and   remissions  of  land 
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revenue  granted  by  (xovern merit,  Tlie  principal  part 
of  the  income  of  these  Boards  is  derived  from  the  one- 
anna  cess  on  land;  so  when  the  Government,  owing  to 
the  prevalence  of  famine,  suspends  or  remits  a  part  of 
the  land-revenue,  the  one-anna  cess  tliat  is  paid  with 
such  revenue  is  also  automatically  suspended  or  remit- 
ted. The  Government  anticipates  that  the  amount 
suspended  or  remitted  this  year  owing  to  the  present 
famine  will  be  about  50  lakhs  of  rupees.  This  means 
that  the  Local  Boards  will  lose  a  little  above  3  lakhs 
of  their  revenue  during  the  year.  The  proceeds  of  the 
one-anna  cess  for  the  whole  Presidency  are  under  30 
lakhs,  and  to  lose  3  lakhs  out  of  30  lakhs  is  a  serious 
matter.  Moreover,  the  loss  is  not  spread  over  the 
whole  Presidency,  but  has  to  be  borne  only  by  the 
districts  affected,  which  means  that  in  those  districts 
the  Boards  will  not  have  enough  money  even  for  their 
barest  wants.  I  suggest,  therefore,  that  the  grant  this 
year  to  the  Boards  from  the  Provincial  revenues  should 
he  increased  by  3  lakhs,  or  by  whatever  ma}'  be  the 
amount  of  the  one-anna  cess  suspended  or  remitted  with 
the  land-revenue,  the  Provincial  Government  receiving 
if  necessary,  compensation  from  the  Government  of 
India  for  the  purpose.  T  understand  that  this  is  the 
practice  that  is  followed  in  the  Punjab,  where,  as  a  re- 
sult, the  Boards  receive  their  full  amount  intact,  wliat- 
ever  suspensions  or  remissions  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment may  grant  to  the   agriculturists ;  and  I  only   ask 
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that  our  Boards  may  be  treated  with  the  same  cousi- 
deratioii.  Another  direction  in  which  the  Hon'ble 
Member  could  come  to  the  rescue  of  these  Boards  is  by 
relievino-  them  of  all  responsibility  for  famine  relief, 
which  the  Famine  Code  imposes  upon  them.  Under 
the  Code,  the  duty  of  relieving  famine  distress  is  first 
cast  on  the  resources  of  the  Local  Boards  and  then  on 
those  of  the  Provincial  and  Supreme  (xovernments. 
Now  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Boards,  even  for 
the  objects  for  which  thej'  have  been  brought  into 
existence,  viz..  educatiou,  sanitation  and  medical 
relief,  and  roads,  are  woefally  inadequate,  and  to  throw 
on  them  in  addition  so  heavy  and  unjustifiable  a  bur- 
den as  famine  relief  is  to  take  away  from  them  practi- 
cally all  power  of  doing  useful  work.  For  the  last  ten 
years  and  more,  we  have  had  on  our  side  an  almost 
unbroken  succession  of  unfavourable  seasons,  with  no 
less  than  four  famines,  and  the  embarrassments  of  Local 
bodies  have  been  further  aggravated  by  plague  and  the 
cost  of  plague  measures  ;  as  a  result,  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  Presidency,  our  Boards  have  been  reduced 
to  a  position  not  far  removed  from  bankruptcy.  The 
relief  I  ask  for,  though  small,  will  therefore  not  fail  to 
prove  useful  in  their  present  circumstances,  and  I 
earnestly  trust  that  tlie  Hon'ble  Member,  who  has 
already  givpii  abundant  evidence  of  his  sympathy  with 
Local  bodies  in  their  struggles,  will  realize  the  justice 
and  necessity  of  granting  it. 
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Before  I  proceed  to  deal  with  the  larger  questions  on 
which  I  wish  to  offer  a  few  observations  to-day,  I  would 
like  to  make  two  suggestions,  and  address  one 
inquiry  to  the  Hou'ble  Member.  My  first  suggestion 
is  that  in  the  general  statements  of  revenue  and 
expendituice,  given  in  Appendix  I,  the  figures  under 
Kailways  and  Irrigation  (productive  works)  should  be 
given  net.  In  the  budget  for  the  coming  year,  the 
receipts  under  these  heads  have  been  estimated  at 
about  29^  millions  and  the  charges  at  about  27 
millions.  The  net  receipts  to  the  State,  therefore, 
under  the  two  heads  amount  to  only  about  2i  millions, 
and  I  submit  that  it  would  give  us  a  much  more 
correct  idea  of  the  true  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the 
country,  if  only  this  sum  of  2^  millions  were  entered 
on  the  revenue  side  in  the  general  statements,  and  a 
separate  statement  appended  showing  the  gross 
receipts  and  charges  under  the  two  heads,  instead  of 
two  such  huge' figures  as  29i  millions  and  27  millions 
being  entered  on  the  two  sides  of  the  account. 
The  outlay  on  Railways  and  Irrigation  is  on  a  com- 
mercial basis,  out  of  borrowed  capital,  and  the  receipts 
are  bound  to  go  up  as  the  capital  outlay  increases. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  been  going  up  of  late 
years  owing  to  increased  capital  expenditure  and  other 
causes  by  leaps  and  bounds,  having  nearly  doubled 
themselves  in  ten  years,  standing  to-day  at  29^  millions 
against   15^  millions  in    1896-97  ;  but  they  make  no 
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real  addition  to  the  revenue  of  the  country,  except  by 
that  portion  of  them  which  represents  the  net  profit 
earned  by  the  State.  In  Japan,  where  they  da 
tbing^s  more  scientifically  than  we,  the  course  tbat 
is  adopted  as  res^ards  State  Railways  is  the  one  I  have 
sutTgestei.  and  onl}'  the  profits  on  the  undertakings 
appear  on  the  revenue  side  in  the  Financial  State- 
ment. Our  pi-eseiit  practice  has  been  responsible  for 
many  curious  misapprehensions  of  the  financial  position, 
and  it  has  misled  even  those  who  should  know  better. 
Thus  two  years  aco,  the  Military  Member  of  the 
(lovernment  of  India — Sir  Edmond  Elles — advanced 
in  this  Council  the  obviously  untenable  proposition 
that,  thoucjh  the  military  expenditure  of  the  country 
had  in  recent  years  been  growing,  its  growth,  propor- 
tionately speaking,  was  less  than  that  of  our  revenue  ; 
and  he  proceeded  gravely  to  establish  his  contention  by 
treating  these  rapidly  increasing  gross  receipts  under 
Railways  and  Irrigation  as  part  of  the  revenue  at  the 
disposal  of  the  State.  And  when  I  drew  his  attention 
to  this  error,  he  simply  would  not  budge  an  inch,  and 
contented  himffelf  merely  with  the  remark  that  he  did 
not  know  why  he  shovdd  not  take  the  figures  as  he 
found  them  I  My  second  suggestion  is  that  the  income 
and  expenditure  of  Local  Boards,  included  under  the 
head  of  Provincial  Rates,  should  be  separated  from  the 
accounts  of  the  Grovernment  of  India.  It  is  a  small 
matter — only   about  2  millions    a  year — but  it   gives 
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rise  to  much  confusion.  Take,  for  instance,  education. 
A  reference  to  Statement  B  will  give  one  the  idea  that 
the  Government  expenditure  on  education  was  nearly 
2  millions  sterling,  when  in  reality  it  is  only  about  a 
million  ;  the  rest  is  Local  Boards'  expenditure  merely 
included  in  Government  accounts.  It  is  true  that 
the  heading,  'Provincial  and  Ijocal,'  is  there  to  prevent 
a  misconception  :  but  that  in  itself  is  again  misleading, 
as  the  term,  Local,  ordinarily  includes  Municipal  also^ 
whereas,  in  the  accounts  of  the  Government  of  India, 
the  income  and  expenditure  of  only  Local  Boards,  and 
not  of  Municipalities,  are  included.  I  trust  the 
Hon'ble  Member  will  be  able  to  effect  this  simple  but 
necessary  reform.  If  ihe  suggestions  I  have  made  are 
accepted,  our  real  revenue  will  be  seen  to  be  about  58 
millions  instead  of  87  millions,  as  the  Statements  in 
Appendix  I  lead  one  to  imagine.  The  inquiry  I  want 
to  make  is  about  the  Gold  Reserve  Fund  and  the 
profits  from  Coinage.  It  was  stated  by  Lord  Curzon 
two  years  ago  that  the  Gold  Reserve  Fund  was  to 
accumulate  till  it  rose  to  10  millions  sterling,  which 
amount,  he  declared,  'will  be  sufficient /or  our  purpose 
and  will  give  us  a  permanent  guarantee  for  stability  of 
exchange.'  This  limit  has  been  already  passed  and 
the  Fund  to-day  stands  at  over  12  millions  sterling, 
and  T  think  the  Hon'ble  Member  owes  it  to  the 
country  to  say  w"hat  he  proposes  to  do  with  the  profits 
from  Coinage  in  future   years.     The  fund  is  to  accu- 
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mulate  at  compound  interest,  and  may  therefore  be 
left  where  it  is.  And  the  profits — about  2  millions  a 
year  on  an  average  of  six  years — may  henceforth  be 
used  to  provide  money  for  loans  to  agriculturists  in  a 
comprehensiTe  scheme  for  the  relief  of  agricultural 
indebtedness.  They  will  thus  yield  a  better  interest 
than  when  they  are  invested  in  consols;  such  a  course 
will  also  enable  the  Goverrment  to  make  some  repara- 
tion to  those  classes  which  have  been  hit  the  hardest 
by  ils  currency  legislation.  Even  if  they  were  devoted 
to  productive  public  works,  reducing  by  a  corres- 
ponding amount  the  annual  borrowings  of  the  State, 
that  will  be  better  than  the  present  plan  of  investing 
in  consols.  The  justification  of  a  policy,  which  invests 
its  own  money  in  2^  per  cent.,  and  borrows  at  the 
same  time  for  its  purposes  at  3|,  is  not  quite  obvious. 
My  Lord,  our  financial  administration  is  bound  up 
with  questions  of  policy  of  the  highest  importance 
aflecting  the  G-overnment  of  the  country,  and  unless 
that  policy  undergoes  a  radical  change,  our  revenues 
will  not  be  administered  in  a  manner  which  will  best 
promote  the  true  well-being  of  the  people.  Of  such 
questions,  the  most  dominant,  as  it  is  the  most  difficult 
and  delicate,  is  the  question  of  the  Army.  My  Lord, 
I  fear  that  a  protest  in  this  country  against  the 
military  policy  of  the  Government  and  the  ceaseless 
and  alarming  growth  of  our  milita'-y  burdens  is  almost 
like  a  cry  in  the  wilderness,  but  the  protest  has  to  be 
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made  on  every  occasion  that  presents  itself,  as  our 
most  vital  interests  are  involved  in  a  proper  solution 
of  this  question.  Moreover,  if  ever  there  was  a 
juncture  when  our  voice  in  this  respect  should  be 
heard  by  the  authorities,  that  juncture  is  now.  A 
profound  change  has  taken  place  in  the  general 
position  of  Asiatic  politics.  The  triumph  of  Japan  in 
the  late  war  has  ensured  peace  in  Mid  and  East  Asia. 
The  tide  of  European  aggression  in  China  has  been 
rolled  back  for  good.  The  power  of  Russia  has  been 
broken  ;  her  prestige  in  Asia  is  gone  ;  she  has  on  her 
hands  troubles  more  than  enough  of  her  own  to  think 
of  troubling  others  for  years  to  come  ;  and  thus  a  cloud 
that  was  thought  to  hang  for  twenty  years  and  more 
over  our  North-Western  frontier  has  passed  away,  and 
humanly  speaking,  is  not  likely  to  return,  at  any  rate 
during  the  time  of  the  present  generation.  The  Anglo- 
Japanese  alliance,  concluded  without  considering  how 
it  would  be  regarded  by  the  people  of  this  country,  is 
a  father  guarantee  of  peace  in  Asia,  if  such  an  alliance 
has  any  meaning.  Surely,  my  Lord,  this  is  the  time 
when  the  people  of  this  country  have  a  right  to  look 
for  a  substantial  relief  fron  the  intolerable  burden  of 
an  excessively  heavy  military  expenditure  which  they 
have  had  to  bear  for  so  many  years  past.  And  the 
first  step  in  thedirection  of  such  relief  is  to  suspend  the' 
execution  of  the  Reorganization  Scheme  drawn  up  by 
His  Excellency  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  estimated 
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to.  cost  more   than  10  millioup   sterling,      Thi?  scheme 
was  projected  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Russo-Japanese 
War,  and  was  sanctioned  in  November  1904,  when  the 
issue  of  the  struggle  was  not   only  uncertain   but   the 
odds  seemed  to  be  against  Japan,  and  when  apprehen- 
sions were  entertained  of  hostile  movements  of  Russian 
troops  in  the  direction  of  Cabul.      Now,  however,  that 
the  situation  has  undergone  a  complete  change  and  the 
North- Western  frontier,  our  one  danger-zone,  has  for  tlie 
time  ceased  to  be  a  danger-zone,  there  is  no  justification, 
for  proceeding  with  a  costly  scheme,  devised  to  ensure  a 
concentration     ot   the   entire   armed    strength   of    the 
country  on  that   frontier  at  tlie   shortest   notice.     Ten 
millions,  again,  does  not  represent  the  whole  cost  of  the 
scheme.     There    is    to    be    in   addition    a    permanent 
burden  on  its   account  :  how  much  it  will    be   we   have 
not  yet  been  told,  but  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Baker  warned 
the  Council  last   year  that  it   would   be   considerable  ^ 
This  recurring   charge  is  to  appear  on  the   scene   after 
five  years,  during  which  period  2  millions  a  year  are  to 
be  spent  out    of   current    revenues    to    carry   out    the 
scheme.     My  Lord,  I  respectfully  protest    against  the 
execution  of  such  a  scheme  at  such  a  time,  as  involving 
an  expenditure  of  money  and  effort  wholly  beyond  our 
capacity  and  not  called  for  or  justified  by  the  require- 
ments of  the   situation.     The   Secretary   of  State   for 
India  stated  in  Parliament   the  other  day  in  reply  to  a 
question  that  the  matter  was  being  further  considered. 
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I  earnestly  trust  that   his   decisiou  will  be  to   bang  up 
the  scheme;  at  any  rate  till  a   more  disquieting   situa- 
tion than    the   jiresent    arises    on    the    North-Western 
frontier.    Should   the   Government,    however,   unfortu- 
nately make  up  its  mind  to  ignore   recent   events  and 
proceed  with  the*  schen)e,  I  would  most   strongly  urge 
that  the  money   required  for  the  initial    outlay   should 
be  found  out  of  loan  funds.      My  Lord,  daring  the  last 
eight  years,  the   Grovernment  has   spent   its   surpluses, 
amounting  to  about  35  crores  of  rupees,  on  railways,  in 
addition  to  borrowed  capital.     Now  such    expenditure 
of  current    revenues   as   capital    outlay   on    productive 
works  appears  in  the  accounts   as   an   addition    to  our 
productive  debt  (which  represents  the  capital  expended 
on  productive  works),  and  this  necessitates  a  reduction 
by  a  corresponding  amount  of  the  unproductive  debt  of 
the   country.      Last  year,    when    I   made   this   simple 
statement  in  connection  with  my  plea  that  the  cost  of 
the   Army  Keorganization   Scheme   should  be  met  out 
of   borrowing,  the   Hon'ble  Member,    to   my   surprise, 
denied    the    correctness    of   my    proposition.     He,  no 
<loubt,  spoke  under  a  misapprehension, and  he  evidently 
thought  that  my  contention  was  that  the  total  debt  of 
the     country,     productive     and     unproductive     taken 
together,  had  been  reduced,  when  my  whole  argument 
was  that,  as  our  unproductive  debt,  which    after  all    is 
the  only  real  debt,  had  been  reduced  by  the  amount  of 
current  revenues   spent  as   capital,  the  whole   cost   of 
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the  new  Army  Scheme  could  be  met  out  of  loan  funds, 
and  yet  our  unproductive  de]:)t  would  stand  lower  than 
where  it  was  eight  years  ago.  My  Lord,  it  is  most 
unjust  to  the  tax-pa5'ers  of  this  country  that,  while  the 
surpluses  that  accumulate  should  be  spent  as  captial, 
heavy  non-recurring  charges  in  connection  with  the 
Army  should  be  thrown  on  current  revenues,  when  every 
pie  that  can  be  spard  from  these  revenues  is  urgently 
needed  for  the  education  of  our  children  and  for  a 
hundred  other  objects  of  internal  progress.  The 
Hon'ble  Member  may  say  that  till  the  surpluses  are 
actually  realized,  no  one  can  tell  what  they  will  be. 
But  surely  when  they  have  been  realized  and  when 
they  have  been  so  employed  as  to  reduce  the  unproduc- 
tive debt  of  the  country,  I  think  there  is  no  excuse 
for  avoiding  borrowing,  within  the  limits  of  such  re- 
duction, for  meeting  heavy  nonrecurring  charges. 

My  Lord,  I  beg  leave  next  to  urge  that  the  strength 
of  the  Army  in  India  should  now  be  reduced  by  at 
least  those  additions  that  were  made  in  1 885  under 
the  influence  of  the  Penjdeh  scare.  The  growth  of 
the  military  expenditure  in  recent  years  has  been 
simply  appalling,  as  may  be  seen   from   the   following 

figures  : — 

1884-1885     ...     17-9  crores.     (Before  the  increases  of  1885  were 

made.) 

1888-1889     ...     22-2  crores.     (After  the  increases  had  their   full 

effect.) 

1902-1903  ...     28-2  crores. 

1906-1907  (Budget)  32-8  crores. 
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Our    military   expenditure    is    now    nearly    double    of 
what   it    was    twenty    years    ago.    Since    1888    it   has 
risen  by  over  10^  crores  a  year,  and  this,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the   strength   of  the   Army   has   not 
been    increased  by   a  single  troop  or   compan}'  during 
the  time.     The  increases    made  in  1885  were   made  in 
spite  of  the  protest  of  two  Members  of  the  Grovernment 
of  India   and  in   disregard  of  the  view  recorded   by  the 
Army    Commission  of  1879,  that  the  then    strength   of 
the  Army  was  sufficient  both  for  internal  peace,  and  to 
repel  foreign  invasion,  not  only  if  Russia  acted   singly, 
but  even  if   Alghanistan   joined  her    as  an   ally.     And 
since  that  time  the  fear  of  Russian  aggression  has  been 
the  one  dominating  factor  in    all  our  military  arrange- 
ments.      With  Russia   now  crippled,  and   the   Anglo- 
Japanese    alliance     concluded,    the  last   trace   of  any 
such  fear  should  disappear  from  the  mind  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and   the    country    should  be   relieved   of  the 
burden  imposed    upon  it   specially  as  a   result  of  that 
fear.     The  increasing   difficulty   that   has  of  late   been 
experienced  in    England  in  the  matter  of  recruitment, 
and  in   providing  the  annual  drafts  for  India,  with   the 
resulting   payment   of  bounties    to  short-service  men 
here  as  an    inducement  to  extend   their   service,   also 
points  to  a  reduction  of  the   garrison  in  this  country  as 
a  necessary  measure  of  justice  to  the  Indian  tax-payer. 
Should  the  view,  however,  be  upheld  that  such  a  reduc- 
tion is  not  possible  on  the  ground  urged   in  this  Council 
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by  vSiv  Edrnond  EUes,  that  the  Indian  Army  '  is  no 
longer  a  local  militia  for  purely  local  defence  and 
maintenance  of  order",  and  that  it  'must  in  the  future 
be  a  main  factor  in  the  maintenance  of  the  balance  of 
power  in  Asia.'  I  submit  that  the  Imperial  Ciovern- 
ment  ought  in  justice  to  bear  a  part  of  the  cost  of  an 
army  maintained  for  such  a  purpose.  My  Lord,  our 
military  expenditure  has  now  grown  to  such  propor- 
tions that  it  over-shadows  the  whole  field  of  Indian 
finance,  and  under  its  chilling  shade  no  healthy 
development  is  possible  for  the  people.  And  unless 
the  axe  is  resolutely  applied  to  its  overgrown  portions, 
our  life  will  continue  to  exhibit  the  same  signs  of 
sickliness  that   at  present  unhappily  mark    its  growth^ 

But  the  appalling  increase  in  the  weight  of 
military  burdens  is  not  our  only  grievance  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Army.  The  whole  sy^em  of  Indian 
defence,  founded  as  it  is  on  a  policy  of  distrust,  rests 
on  an  unnatural  basis,  and  one  notes  with  regret  that 
the  position  is  growing  worse  e\ery  day.  Whole 
populations  are  now  excluded  from  the  Army.  The 
abolition  of  the  Madras  Command  under  the  new 
scheme  involves  the  disestablishment  of  that  Presi- 
dency as  a  recruiting  ground,  and  amounts  to  a  denial 
to  the  people  of  Southern  India  of  all  opportunity  of 
service  even  in  the  ranks.  Recruitment  is  being  con- 
fined more  and  more  to  frontier  or   trans-frontier  men. 
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io   the   people   of  non-Indian   or   extra-Indian    areas, 
with  the  result  that  the  Army  is   approximating  more 
and  more  completely  to  a  mere  mercenary  force.      The 
Arms  Act   is  being  worked  with  increasing  rigour,  and 
'icenses   to  carry  arms   are    now  issued  more   sparingly 
than  at  any  time  before.      I  believe  there  are  not  more 
than   thirty   to    forty    thousand    such   licenses   at   the 
persent   moment   in    all   India.      A  large  increa&e  has 
been    made   in  the  number  of  British  officers  attached 
to  the  Native  Army,  so  as  to  give  all  Punjab  regiments 
an    establishmet   of   13    British  officers,   and   all   other 
regiments,  of  12.     This  increase  completely  ousts  the 
Native   officers   from   even    such   positions   of  trust   as 
were  open  to  them  before,   and  not  even  the  command 
of  troops    and    companies    is    now  really  left  to 'them. 
We  have    been  asking  for  years  that  the  commissioned 
ranks   in    the    Indian    Army   may  be   thrown  open  to 
aspiring   and   qualified    Indians,  scions   of  aristocratic 
families   and  others,  and  the  reply  of  the  Government 
is  a  stitfer   closing   of  such    careers    to    us.      It  is  true 
that   four   members   of  the   Cadet  Corps  were   granted 
commissions  last   year,  and  the  language  used  by  the 
late  Viceroy  more   than    once  in   speaking  of  the  Corps 
had    raised    the    expectation    that    these    young    men 
would    be   allowed   the  same  opportunities  of  attaining 
to  positions  of  command  in  the  Indian  Army  as  British 
officers.     The  reply  given  by  the   Commander-in-Chief 
to   my  question   on   this   subject    last  week  disposes  of 
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this  expectation,  and  we  see  that  Lord  Cnrzon's  promise 
In  the  matter,  thougli  kept  to  the  ear,  ha>^  been  broken 
to  the  hope.  In  pre-Mutiny  da3s  we  had  two  systems 
the  reoular  and  the  irres^ular.  Under  the  regular 
there  were  25  British  officers  to  a  Native  regiment 
whereas  under  the  irregular  there  were  only  just  3. 
picked  ones.  The  Army  Commission  of  1859  pro- 
nounced in  favour  of  the  "  irregular '  arrangement ;  and 
after  considerable  discussion  a  compromise  was  eventual- 
ly arrived  at,  and  it  was  decided  in  1863  that  7  British 
officers  should  be  attached  to  each  Native  regiment — 
these  to  command  squadrons  and  wings,  while  the 
Native  officers  were  to  have  charge  of  troo^fs  and 
companies.  The  question  was  re-opened  in  Lord 
Mayo's  time,  and  an  increase  of  British  officers  was 
demanded ;  and  the  discussion  again  went  on  till 
1875-6,  when  it  was  finally  decided  by  Lord  Salisbury 
(then  Secretary  of  State  for  India)  that  the  7  officers 
system  should  be  upheld,  his  Lordship  laying  stress  on 
the  point  that  the  position  of  the  Native  officers  should 
be  improved  and  raised.  And  now  the  question  having 
been  brought  up  afresh,  we  find  the  decision  going 
against  us,  and  the  number  of  British  officers  in  Native 
^^^'^egiments.raisedJip"  "  7  12  and  1.^  '  ^"^'-^^^^^^d,  such 
British....,^,  i,  t„  be  derwLTf '  "  '  ■■  '"  """'^  years  den.  of 
-<-  -t  unti,  a  polio,  !rZ'l"':  Z"'"""'  "'''^"^^  "' 
*i"  the  military.  proble,/„   ^  '•'  '"""o'^^ted,  "n- 

>Poblem,  or  .ndeed  any  other  problen,    --n, 
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in  India,  be  satisfactorily  dealt  with.  I  recognize  the 
difficulty  of  the  situation  and  the  undoubted  need  that 
exists  for  caution  in  the  matter.  Bud  after  all  it  is  only 
confidence  that  will  beget  confidence,  and  a  courageous 
reliance  on  the  people's  loyalty  will  alone  stimulate 
that  loyalty  to  active  exertion.  As  long  as  things 
continue  as  at  present,  the  problem  of  Indian  defence, 
do  what  you  will,  must  remain  essentially  and  practi- 
cally unsolved.  The  experts,  who  accompanied  the 
Russian  and  Japanese  armies  in  the  late  War,  have 
declared  that  the  Indian  Army  will  be  found  too  small, 
if  a  great  emergency  really  arises.  This  is  bound  to 
be  so,  as  long  as  reliance  is  placed  on  standing  batta- 
lions exclusively,  with  such  reinforcements  as  England 
might  be  able  to  send  in  the  hour  of  need.  Every- 
where else  in  the  civilized  world,  the  standing  army  i& 
supported  by  a  splendid  system  of  reserves,  and  the 
nation  is  behind  them  all.  Here  alone  there  are  no 
reserves  worth  speaking  of  to  augment  the  fighting 
strength  of  the  country  in  times  of  war,  and  the  matter 
is  treated  as  if  it  were  no  concern  of  the  people.  The 
late  Viceroy  quoted  last  year  the  achievements  of 
Japan  to  justify  the  enormous  growth  in  our  military 
expenditure.  Does  any  one  however  believe  that 
Japan's  glorious  achievements  would  have  been  possible^ 
if  the  Grovernment  of  that  country  had  merely  poured 
money  like  water  on  its  standing  battalions,  unaug- 
mented  by  reserves,  and  the  magnificent  spirit  of  every 
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jiian,  woman  and  child  in  that  country  had  not  been 
behind  ■  the  Army  to  support  it?  Japan's  ordinary 
budoet  for  the  Army  is  only  about  37*3  millions  yen, 
or  a  little  under  six  crores  of  rupees.  And  for  so  small 
an  expenditure,  she  has  a  standinjcr  army  of  167  thou- 
sand men.  with  reserves  which  can  raise  it  to  over  six 
hundred  thousand  men  in  times  (»f  war.  We  spend 
nearly  six  times  as  much  money  a  year,  and  yet,  in 
return  for  it. we  have  only  an  inexpansive  force  of  about 
230  thousand  men,  with  about  25  thousand  Native 
reservists  and  about  30  thousand  European  volunteers! 
Both  on  financial  and  on  political  sjrounds,  therefore^ 
our  present  unnational  system  of  military  defence  is 
open  to  the  gravest  objection.  My  Lord,  I  respectfully 
submit  that  it  is  a  cruel  wrong  to  a  whole  people — 
one-fifth  of  the  entire  ])opulation  of  the  world — to  ex- 
clude them  from  all  honourable  participation  in 
defence  of  their  hearths  and  homes,  to  keep 
them  permanently  disarmed,  and  to  subject  them 
to  a  process  of  demartialization,  such  as  has 
never  before  been  witnessed  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Lord  (jreorge  Hamilton  once  told  an  English 
audience  that  there  were  millions  of  men  in  India,  who 
were  as  brave  as  any  jjeople  on  the  face  of  the  earth- 
Leaving  such  material,  in  the  country  itself,  neglected, 
ths  Government  has  thought  tit  to  enter  into  an  alliance 
with  a  foreign  Power — and  that,  an  Asiatic  Power, 
which   once   borrowed   its  religion  from  us  and   looked 
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up  to  us — ^for  the  <lefence  of  India  I  Japan  came 
under  the  influence  of  Western  ideas  only  fort)'^^  3'^ears 
ago,  and  yet  already,  under  the  fostering  care  of  its 
Grovernment,  that  nation  has  taken  its  place  by  the 
side  of  the  proudest  nations  of  the  West.  We  have 
been  under  England'srulelonger  than  forty  years,  andyet 
we  continue  to  be  mere  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water  in  our  own  country,  and  of  course  we  ha\  e  na 
position  anywhere  else.  My  liOrd,  things  cannot  con- 
tinue— they  must  not  continue — much  longer  on  so 
unsatisfactory  a  basis.  Time  and  events  will  necessi- 
tate a  change,  and  true  statesmanship  lies  in  an  intelli- 
gent anticipation  of  that  change.  The  present  Prime 
Minister,  speaking  in  November  last  on  the  subject  of 
the  Anglo- Japanese  Alliance,  observed  as  follows  :— *! 
am  enoTigh  of  an  Imperialist,  if  this  be  Imperialism, 
to  hold  that  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of 
India  is  our  affair  and  no  one  else's  ;  and,  if  further 
measures  of  defence  are  necessary, — of  which  I 
have  no  assurance — the  appeal  should  be  to  the 
loyalty  of  the  people  of  India,  and  to  our  own 
capacity  for  organizing  their  defence.  Is  there 
not  danger  that  the  pride  of  the  Indian  people  may  be 
wounded,  and  the  prestige  of  the  Empire  abased  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  by  the  provision  by  which  Japan 
makes  herself  conjointly  responsible  for  the  defence  of 
the  Indian  frontier?'  My  Lord,  this  is  true  and  far- 
sighted    statesmanship,  and    my   countrymen   ask  for 
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nothing  more  than  that  the  military  problem  in    India 
be   dealt    with  in  the  spirit  of  this  declaration   of  the 
Prime    Minister.      The     measures    needed    are    Short 
Service    for  the  Indian  Army,   the   creation    of  Indian 
Reserves,    and    the    gradual  extension — first  to   select 
classes   of  the   community,    and    then,    as    confidence 
grows,  to  all,  of  the  privilege  of  citizen-soldiership,   so 
that  they  may  be  able,  if  the  need  ever  arises,  to    bear 
arms  in  the  defence  of  their  own    land.     The   Govern- 
ment may  move  as  cautiously  as  may  be  necessary,  but 
it  is  in  this  direction  that  it  must  move  ;  and  then  the 
whole  situation  will  be  altered.      Our  military    defence 
will  then  be  gradually  placed  on  a  national    basis,   the 
Army    will  have  the  support  of  the  nation    behind  it, 
the  present  military  burden  will  be  largely  reduced,and 
funds  set  free  to  be  devoted  to  other  objects  of  national 
well-being,  the  people  of  the  country,  instead  of  being 
condemned,  as  at  present,  merely  to  pay  the  taxes  and 
then  helplessly  look  on,  will  be  enabled  to   feel   a  real 
and  living  interest  in  their  Army,  and  our  position   in 
the  matter  will  cease  to  wound  our  self-respect.     Now 
that  all  fear  of  any  immediate  aggression  fiom   outside 
has  disappeared,  a  trial  may   be  given  to  this   policy, 
and  I  feel  a  profound  conviction  within  me    that  Eng- 
land will  have  no  cause  to  regret  its  results. 

My  Lord,  I  am  free  to  confess  that  there  is  but 
little  chance  of  any  considerable  change  in  the 
military  policy  of  the    Government    of    India    being 
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made  in  the  immediate  future,  and,  if  I  have  spoken 
at  some  length  on  the  subject  to-day,  it  is  both 
because  the  character  of  our  national  existence  is 
bound  up  with  the  question,  and  also  because  a  special 
appeal  for  a  reconsideration  of  the  policy  is  justified 
at  the  present  juncture.  I  have  already  said  that 
the  military  expenditure  overshadows  the  whole  field 
of  Indian  finance,  and  it  is  a  matter  for  further  regret 
that  even  such  slender  resources  as  remain  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Government  of  India  after  meeting  the 
cost  of  the  Array  are  not  employed  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. My  Lord,  dviring  the  last  eight  years,  the  sur- 
pluses of  the  Government  of  India  have  amounted  to 
no  less  a  sum  than  35  crores  of  rupees,  and  the  whole 
of  this  money  has  been  spent  by  the  Government  on 
Railways,  in  addition  to  the  large  amounts  specially 
borrowed  for  the  purpose  I  Now  I  do  not  wish  to  say 
anything  against  the  construction  of  Railways  as  a 
commerical  undertaking.  Till  recently  they  used  to 
cost  a  net  loss  to  the  State  every  year,  but  that  has  now 
ceased  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  future  years 
they  will  bring  a  growing  revenue  to  the  Exchequer. 
To  the  construction  of  Railways  on  a  commercial  basis 
out  of  borrowed  money  I  have  therefore  no  objection, 
though  even  here  the  claims  of  irrigation  to  a  larger 
share  of  the  capital  raised  must  be  recognized  better 
than  they  have  been  in  the  past.  But  I  have  the 
strongest    possible    objection    to  our  surpluses  being 
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devoted  to  Kailway  construction,  when  they  are  urgently 
needed  for  so  many  other   objects  vitally  ,  affecting  the 
interests  of  the  masses.      My  Lord,  I  submit  that  there 
should  be  some   sense   of  proportion    in    thi^    matter. 
Already  a  sum  of  250  millions   sterling  has  been  spent 
on  Railways.     For  many  years,  it  was  the  height  of  the 
ambition  of  the  Government  of   India   to  have   in   the 
country   twenty   tliousand     miles    of   Railways.       The 
mileage   open   to   tiatfic   today  is   nearly   twenty-nine 
thousand,  and    another   two   thousand    is    under   con- 
struction.    Are  Railways  everything,  is  mass  education 
nothing,    is    improved    sanitation     nothing,    that    the 
Finance   Minister   should  lay   hands   on    every    rupee 
that  he  can  get  either  by  borrowing  or  out  of  surpluses, 
and  devote  it  to  the   construction    of    Railways    only  ? 
Replying  to  my  observations  on  this    subject  last  year, 
the  Hon'ble  Member  said  :— '  When  a  surplus  actually 
accrues  either  from  a  fortunate  windfall. or  from  sources 
the  continuance  of  which  is  not  assured,  then,  I  think, 
no  more  advantageous  use  for  it   can  be  found  than    to 
devote  it  to   the   construction    of  remunerative   public 
works.'     Now,  with  all  deference,  I  beg  to  say  that  the 
Hon'ble  Member's  proposition  is  an  unsound  one.     The 
course  adopted  by  the  Government    would    be   right,  if 
there  was  no  need  of  non-recurring  expenditure  in  other 
directions,  more  intimately   connected   with  the    well- 
being  of  the  mass  of  the  people.    But,  with  such  urgent 
needs  of  the  country  as  decent   school-houses    for    pri- 
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mary  schools,  works  of  sanitary  improvement  beyond 
the  capacities  of  local  bodies,  and  so  forth,  unsatisfied, 
I  submit  it  is  not  a  justifiable  course  to  employ  the 
proceeds  of  taxation  for  purposes  of  remunerative  in- 
vestment. That  the  surpluses  are  uncertain  does  not 
affect  my  contention  at  all.  Whenever  they  are  avail- 
able, the}^  may  be  devoted  to  the  objects  I  have  men- 
tioned. When  they  are  not  available,  the  position 
cannot  be  worse  than  it  is  at  present. 

My  Lord,  the  surpluses  of  the  last  few  years, — ren- 
dered possible  by  the  artificial  enhancement  of  the 
value  of  the  rupee,  and  realized,  first,  by  maintaining 
taxation  at  a  higher  level  than  was  necessary  in  view 
of  the  appreciated  rupee,  and,  secondly,  by  a  systematic 
under-estimating  of  revenue  and  over-estimating  of 
expenditure, — have  produced  their  inevitable  effect  on 
the  expenditure  of  the  country.  With  such  a  plethora 
of  money  in  the  Exchequer  of  the  State,  the  level  of 
expenditure  was  bound  to  be  pushed  up  in  all  directions. 
Economy  came  to  be  a  despised  word,  and  increased 
establishments  and  revised  scales  of  pay  and  pension 
for  the  European  officials  became  the  order  of  the  day. 
Some  remissions  of  taxation  were  no  doubt  tardily 
granted,  but  the  evil  of  an  uncontrolled  growth  of  ex- 
penditure in  all  directions  in  the  name  of  increased 
efficiency  was  not  checked  and  the  legacy  must  now 
remain  with  us.  The  saddest  part  of  the  whole  thing 
is  that,  in  spite  of  this  superabundance  of  money  in  the 
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Exchequer  and  the  resultant  growth  of  administrative 
expenditure,  the  most  pressing  needs  of  the  country  in 
regard  to  the  moral  and  material  advancement  of  the 
people  have  continued  for  the  most  part  unattended  to, 
and  no  advantage  of  the  financial  position  has  been 
taken  to  inaugurate  comprehensive  schemes  of  State 
action  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  masses. 
Such  State  action  is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  first 
duty  now  resting  on  the  Government  of  India,  and  it 
will  need  all  the  money — recurring  or  non-recurring— 
that  the  Hon'ble  Member  can  find  for  it.  ]My  Lord, 
the  three  evils  to  be  combated  in  connection  with  the 
raiyat's  position  are  his  fearful  poverty,  his  ignorance, 
and  his  insanitary  surroundingr>.  And  I  hope  your 
Lordship  will  bear  with  me  while  I  indicate  very  briefly 
the  lines  on  which  action  is  really  needed, 

(1)  First  come  a  group  of  three  measures  in  con- 
nection with  the  land.  They  must  really  go  together, 
if  a  substantial  improvement  is  the  object  in  Aiew.  (3f 
these  the  first  is  a  reduction  of  the  State  demand  on 
land,  especially  in  Bomby,  Madras,  and  the  United 
Provinces,  and  a  limitation  of  that  demand  all  over 
India,  There  is  ample  evidence  to  show  that  over  the 
greater  part  of  India — especially  in  the  older  Provinces 
— the  agricultural  industry  is  in  a  state  of  deep 
depression ,  The  exhaustion  of  the  soil  is  fast  pro- 
ceeding, the  cropping  is  becoming  more  and  more 
inferior,  and  the  crop-yield  per  acre,  already  the  lowest 
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in  the  world,  is  declining    still    farther.     And     such  a 
deterioration  in  agricultural  conditions  is  accompanied 
by  an  increase  in  the  land-revenue  demand  of  the  State ! 
The  raiyat  staggers  under  the  burden,  but  under  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  prevailing,  cannot  help   submitting  to 
it.    0'  Conor,  late  Director-Greneral  of  Statistics  in  India 
speaking  two  years  ago  before  the  Society   of  Arts   in 
London,  and  speaking  with  all  his  special   knowledge 
of  Indian  agriculture,  said  : — '  It  is  doubtful   whether 
the  offorts  now  being  made  to  take  the  cultivator  out 
of  the  hands  of  money-lenders  will   have  much  effect, 
or  even,     if    they     have  the    fullest  effect,  they    will 
materially  improve   the   cultivators's   position   until   a 
larger  share  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  is  left  in  his  hands, 
and  he  is  protected  against  enhanced  assessment  by  Go- 
vernment officials  and  against  enhanced  rent  by  private 
landlords.'     And   again  : — '  I    have   little   doubt   that 
the  reduction  of  the  land-revenue  by  25  or  30  per  cent., 
if  the  reduction  is  secured  to    the   profit   of  the   culti- 
vator, would  be  of  far  more  value  in  the  improvement 
of  the  class  who  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  population, 
and  who  contribute  most  largely  to  the  finances  of  the 
State.'  The  present  system    is   having,   and   can    have, 
but  one  effect.      It  tends  to   keep   the   one  industry  of 
the   country  in  a  hopelessly   depressed    condition,    dis- 
couraging all  expenditure  of  capital  on  land  and  render- 
ing   agricultural    improvement    an     impossible    hope. 
Whatever  loss  of  revenue  such   a   measure   may   cause. 
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directly  to  the  State  will  be  indirectly  more  than  made 
up  by  a  material  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
people. 

(2)  Next,  a  resolute  attempt  must  be  made  to  rescue 
the  Indian  agriculturist  from  the   load  of  debt   that   at 
present  overwhelms  him.     The  problem    is   one  of  vast 
magnitude,  and,  probably,  the  conditions  of  the  dififerent 
Provinces    will    need    different    treatment.      The    best 
plan  will  be  to  take  in  hand  an    experiment  on  a  suffi- 
cientl)'^  large  scale  over  a  selected  area  in  each  Province. 
Thus  take  the  Deccan  Districts  in   the   Bombay  Presi- 
dency.    It  is  the  opinion  of  competent  authorities  that 
quite  one-third  of  our  agriculturists,  if  not  more,  have 
already  lost   their   lands,   and   they  are   remaining   on 
them  merely  as  the  serfs  of  their  money-lenders.     Now 
I  would  take  the  cases  of  such  men    first,    and  I  would 
appoint  a  special  tribunal  to    go   round   and    look   inta 
each  case,  going  behind  the  bond  where  neces^sary,  and 
I  would  have  a  composition  effected,  either  by  amicable 
arrangement,  or  by  exercise  of  legal  powers  with  which 
the   tribunal   may   be  armed.      I   would   place,   say,   a 
million  sterling  at  the  disposal  of  the  tribunal,   out  of 
which  advances  should  be  made  to  clear    the    debt,    to 
be  recovered  by  adding  about  4i   per   cent,     on  them 
to  the  land-revenue  demand  of  the  State — 3^  per  cent 
for  interest  and  about  1    per   cent     for     repayment   of 
capital,  the  repayment  being  spread  over  fifty   years  or 
so.      Having  helped  to  free  the   man   in   this   manner^ 
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the  Government  may  then  fairly  claim  to  impose  res- 
trictions on  his  powers  of  alienation.  Of  course,  this 
is  only  a  bare  outline,  and  the  scheme  will  have  to  be 
worked  out  in  detail  and  examined  carefully  before 
adoption.  If  the  experiment  show  sings  of  success,  it 
can  be  extended  to  other  parts.  If  it  ends  in  failure, 
well,  some  money  will  be  lost,  but  the  risk  has  to  be 
taken.  When  Lord  I^ansdowne  was  Viceroy  of  India, 
he  was  so  impressed  with  this  evil  of  agricultural  in- 
debtedness that  he  is  understood  to  have  left  a  minute 
behind,  expressing  his  opinion  that  the  condition  of 
the  agricultural  community  was  a  most  serious  danger 
to  British  rule,  and  pointing  out  the  necessity  for  im- 
mediate action.  It  is  now  fourteen  years  since  he  left 
India,  and  yet  the  only  attempt  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  deal  with  the  problem  is  represented  by  some 
legislation  intended  to  restrict  the  raiyat's  powers  of 
borrowing  !  What  may  usefully  be  the  last  link  of  the 
chain  has  thus  been  made  by  the  Government  the 
sole  link,  with  the  result  that  the  situation  today  is  as 
grave  as  ever. 

(3)  But  these  two  measures  will  fail  to  do  any  per- 
manent good  to  the  raij'at,  unless  they  are  acccom- 
panied  by  the  third  measure  of  the  group,  namely,  the 
providing  of  facilities  which,  while  encouraging  thrift, 
will  enable  the  agriculturist  to  borow  on  occasions  for 
his  reasonable  wants  at  a  low  rate  of  interest.  The  Co- 
operative Credit  Societies,  for  which  an  Act  was  passed 
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two  years  ago,  will  not  go  any  lojig  way  in  this  direction. 
Th^  communal  spirit  is  now  very  weak  over  the  greater 
part  of  India,  and  the  unlimited  liability  principle, 
which  the  Act  insists  upon,  will  keep  substantial  men 
from  these  Societies,  and  any  number  of  paupers 
brought  together  will  have  neither  the  cash  nor  the 
credit  to  help  one  another.  If  unlimited  liability  is 
removed  and  a  portion  of  the  Savings  Banks  deposits 
is  made  available  to  these  Societies,  they  may  do 
some  useful  work.  But  what  the  country  really  needs 
is  the  establishment  of  Agricultural  Banks,  like  those 
which  have  been  so  successfully  introduced  into  Egypt 
by  Lord  Cromer. 

(4)  Two  other  measures  necessary  for  the  promotion 
of  agricultural  prosperit}'  in  India,  one  of  which  has 
already  received  a  good  deal  of  attention  at  the  hands 
of  the  Government,  and  the  other  has  been  recently 
taken  up  by  it,  are  Irrigation  and  Scientific  Agriculture. 
About  Irrigation  [  would  only  like  to  ask  why  it  is 
necessary  to  have  the  selected  projects  carried  out 
departmentally,  and  why  their  execution  cannot  be 
entrusted,  as  in  Egypt,  to  expert  contractors,  who 
would  find  and  train  the  required  labour,  the  Govern- 
ment exercising  supervisional  control  only  ?  I  think,  in 
this  matter  too,  the  Go\  ernment  of  India  may  well 
take  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  that  great  administrator 
Lord  Cromer.  If  this  were  done,  far  more  rapid  pro- 
gress   would    be   made    in    the  matter    of    Irrigation. 
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As  regards  Scieiitiiic  Agriciilture.  the  country  is 
watching  with  keen  interest  the  steps  which  the 
Government  is  taking  in  the  matter.  I  must,  however, 
express  one  fear  in  this  connection.  If  it  is  proposed 
to  import  European  experts  for  the  work  as  a  stand- 
ing arrangement,  there  will  be  small  chance  of 
any  substantial  good  being  done.  The  knowledge 
brought  into  the  country  by  a  succession  of  foreign 
experts,  who  retire  to  their  own  lands  as  soon  as  they 
have  earned  their  pension,  is  like  a  cloud  that  hangs 
for  a  time  overhead  without  descending  in  fertilizing 
showers,and  then  rolls  awaj'.  Unless  promising  and 
carefully  selected  Indians  are  sent  abroad  to  be  trained 
and  to  take  the  places  of  the  imported  experts  in  due 
course,  such  expert  knowledge  will  never  become  a 
part  and  parcel  of  tlie  possession  of  tlie  community. 
Of  course,  to  begin  with,  a  reliance  on  foreign  experts 
is  necessary,  but  care  must  be  taken  to  make  the 
arrangement  only  temporary. 

(5)  The  promotion  of  industrial  and  technical  educa- 
tion in  the  country  is  also  an  urgent  necessity  as  a 
remedy  for  the  extreme  poverty  of  our  people.  This 
field  has  so  far  remained  entirely  neglected,  with  what 
results  even  the  most  superficial  observer  can  see.  The 
sum  of  2^  lakhs  of  rupees,  provided  in  this  year's  Bud- 
get, is  as  nothing  compared  with  what  is  needed.  The 
country  requires    at    least    one   large    fully    equipped 
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Technological   Institute   at  some    central    place,    with 
Branch  Institutes  in  the  different  Provinces. 

(6)  I  now  come  to  the  question  of  Primary  Educa- 
tion. From  Mr.  Nathan's  Report  on  Education,  we 
find  that,  in  1901-2,  the  total  expenditure  on  the  pri- 
mary education  of  boys  in  India  from  the  funds  of  the 
State  was  the  staggeringly  small  sum  of  1  3^  lakhs  ! 
Since  then  the  amount  has  been  increased,  but  even  so 
it  remains  most  miserably  inadequate,  compared  with 
the  requirements  of  the  situation.  My  Lord,  the 
question  of  mass  education  in  this  country  has  been 
neglected  much  too  long,  and  the  Government  must 
lose  no  more  time  in  waking  up  to  its  responsibilities 
in  the  matter.  What  is  needed  is  a  clear  aim,  and  a 
resolute  pursuit  of  that  aim  in  a  feeling  of  faith  and 
with  enthusiasm  for  the  cause.  The  first  step  is  to 
make  primary  education  free  in  all  schools  throughout 
the  country,  and  that  can  be  done  at  once.  The  total 
receipts  from  fees  in  primary  schools  throughout  India 
in  1901-1902  were  only  30i  lakhs  of  rupees,  so  the 
sacrifice  will  not  be  very  great.  Moreover,  the  larger 
Municipal  Corporations  might  be  asked  to  bear  a  por- 
tion of  this  loss,  so  far  as  their  own  areas  are  concerned. 
The  next  step  will  be  to  make  this  education  compul- 
sory for  boys  in  the  Presidency  towns,  and  perhaps  in  a 
few  other  leading  towns.  When  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple have  been  accustomed  to  the  idea  of  compulsion  in 
the  matter    of  education,  the   area  of  compulsion    may 
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be  gradually  extended,  till  at  last,  in  the  course  of 
twenty  3'ears  or  so  from  now,  we  ha\  e  in  our  midst  a 
system  of  compulsory  and  free  primary  education 
throughout  the  country,  and  that  for  both  boys  and 
girls.  It  will  not  do  to  be  deterred  by  the  difficulties 
of  the  task.  Our  whole  future  depends  upon  its  accom- 
plishment, and  as  long  as  the  (jovernment  continues 
listless  in  the  matter,  it  will  justly  be  open  to  the  re- 
proach of  failing  in  one  of  its  most  sacred  duties  to  the 
people. 

(7)  Lastly,  there  is  the  pressing  need  of  works  of 
sanitary  improvement,  such  as  good  water  supply  and 
drainage.  As  I  pointed  out  last  year,  most  of  our 
towns  are  simply  powerless  to  undertake  such  costly 
works  without  substantial  assistance  from  the  State. 
V\  ith  the  ravages  of  the  plague  in  all  directions,  and 
with  the  death-rate  of  the  country  steadily  rising,  the 
question  of  sanitary  improvements  assumes  an  impor- 
tance which  the  Government  cannot  long  ignore.  The 
resources  of  our  local  bodies  are  barely  sufficient  for 
their  current  needs,  and  any  large  capital  outlay  is 
wholly  beyond  them.  The  present  distribution  of 
resources  and  responsibilities  between  local  bodies  and 
the  central  Government  is  most  unfair  to  local  bodies, 
and  that  is  the  explanation  of  the  spectacle  we  have 
seen  during  the  last  few  years,  namely,  that  of  the 
Exchequer  of  the  Government  overflowing  with  money, 
while    these    bodies  have   been    in  a  state    verging   on 
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bankruptcy.  It  is  necessary  that  the  Grovernment 
should  formulate  and  announce  a  definite  policy  in 
this  matter. 

All  these  measures  that  I  have  briefly  outlined  will 
require  a  large  expenditure  of  mone)' — both  recurring 
and  non-recurring.  But  even  as  our  resources  stand 
at  present,  there  is  room  for  undertaking  them  all. 
Thus  if  the  Army  Ke-organization  scheme  is  held  up,  or 
at  least  its  initial  cost  is  met  out  of  borrowings,  a  sum, 
from  one  to  two  millions  a  year,  will  be  available,  and 
that  may  be  devoted  to  a  vigorous  extension  of  primary 
education.  The  profits  of  coinage — averaging  now 
about  two  milions  a  year — may  supply  funds  for  the 
relief  of  agricultural  indebtedness.  The  famine  grant, 
which  stands  at  a  million  sterling,  ma)%  after  deducting 
the  expenditure  on  actual  famine  relief,  now  be  devoted 
to  industrial  and  technical  education.  The  deposits 
in  Savings  Banks  may  be  made  available  to  Co-opera- 
tive Credit  Societies.  And  whatever  surpluses  accrue 
ma}'  be  devoted  to  assisting  local  bodies  in  the  construc- 
tion of  works  of  sanitary  improvement.  At  any  rate 
an  important  beginning  can  be  made  in  all  these  direc- 
tions, only  the  spell,  under  which  the  official  mind  has 
»een  for  so  many  years,  must  be  broken. 

My  Lord,  the   improvement   of  the  condition   of  the 
masses  and  the  conciliation  of  the  educated  classes  are 
the  two  reall)'^  great  problems  before  the  British  Grovern- . 
ment  in  India.     The  success  or  failure  of  England's 
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work  in  tliis  country  will  be  determined  by  the  measure 
of  her  achievement  in  these  two  fields.  I  have  already 
spoken  of  the  work  that  must  be  taken  forthwith  in 
hand  for  the  moral  and  material  advancement  of  the 
mass  of  our  people.  The  task  is  one  of  great  magnitude, 
but  it  is  comparatively  a  simple  one.  The  question  of 
the  conciliation  of  the  educated  classes  is  vastly  more 
difficult,  and  raises  issues  which  will  tax  all  the  resour- 
ces of  British  statesmanship.  There  is  but  one  way 
in  which  this  conciliation  can  be  secured,  and  that  is 
by  associating  these  classes  more  and  more  with  the 
government  of  their  own  country.  This  is  the  policy 
to  which  England  stands  committed  by  solemn  pledges 
given  in  the  past.  This  is  also  the  policy  which  is 
rendered  imperative  by  the  growth  of  new  ideas  in  the 
land.  Moreover,  my  Lord,  the  whole  East  is  today 
throbbing  with  a  new  impulse — vibrating  with  a  new 
passion — and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  India  alone 
should  continue  unaffected  by  changes  that  are  in  the 
very  air  around  us.  We  could  not  remain  outside  this 
influence  even  if  we  would.  We  would  not  so  remain 
if  we  could.  1  trust  the  Government  will  read  aright 
the  significance  of  the  profound  and  far-reaching  change 
which  is  taking  place  in  the  public  opinion  of  the 
country.'  A  volume  of  new  feeling  is  gathering,  which 
requires  to  be  treated  with  care.  New  generations  are 
rising  up,  whose  notions  of  the  character  and  ideals  of 
British  rule  are  derived  only   from  their    experience  of 
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the  last  few  years,  and  whose  minds  are  not  restrained 
by  the  thought  of  the  great  work  which  England  has 
on  the  whole  aceom)>lished  in  the  past  in  this  land.  I 
fully  believe  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  G-overnment 
to  give  a  turn  to  this  feeling,  which  will  make  it  a 
source  of  strength  and  not  of  weakness  to  the  Empire. 
One  thing,  however,  is  clear.  Such  a  result  will  not  be 
achieved  by  any  methods  of  repression.  What  the 
country  needs  at  this  moment  above  everything  else 
is  a  Government,  national  in  spirit,  even  though  it  may 
be  foreign  in  personnel, — a  Government  that  will  enable 
us  to  feel  that  o?m"  interests  are  the  first  consideration 
with  it,  and  that  our  wishes  and  opinions  are  to  it  a 
matter  of  some  account.  My  Lord.  1  have  ventured  to 
make  these  observations,  because  the  present  situation 
fills  me  with  great  anxiety.  I  can  only  raise  ray  hum- 
ble voice  by  way  of  warning,  by  way  of  appeal.  The 
rest  lies  on  the  knees  of  the  crods. 
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[At  a  meeting  of  the   Iinjierial   Legislative    Council,   held 
on  Wednesday  the  27th  March    1907,  His   Excellency  Lord 
Minto  presiding,  the  Bon.   Mr.  G.    K.    Gokhale    made  the 
follou-ing  speech  on   the   Financial   ^Statement  for  1907-08 
presented  by  the  Hon.  Jfr.  E.  iV.  Baker. 

My  Lord,  it  is  a  matter  of  deep  and  sincere  satisfac- 
tion to  me  that  the  Grovernment  has  effected  a  furtlier 
reduction  in  the  duty  on  salt,  which  will  now  stand  at 
the    uniform  rate  of  Ee.  1    per  maund    hoth    in  India 
and  in  Burma.      In  view  of  the  language  employed  by 
the  present   Secretary  of  State  for  India,  in    speaking 
of  this  impost  last  year,  such  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Grovernment  has  not  been  wholly  unexpected.      I  only 
wish  the  Hon'ble  Member  had  spoken  of  this  reduction 
with  more  enthusiasm  than  he  has  done.      I  know  my 
Hon'ble   friend   holds    what  may    be   called   orthodox 
official    views  on   this   subject.     The   Council    will  re- 
member that  last   year   he  told  us,    in  his   concluding 
remarks  on  the  Budget,  that  he   "  never   believed  that 
the  tax  pressed  with  undue  severity  even  on  the  poor." 
Aoain  this  year  he  says  that  "  the   salt-tax  is  the  only 
contribution   towards   the   public   expenditure   that  is 
made  by   a  large   number   of  the   people."     Now   the 
former  statement  is   contradicted    by  the   rapid  rise  in 
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the  consumption  of  salt  wliieh  has    taken  place  in  res- 
ponse  to   each    successive    lowering   of  the   duty  and 
which  the  Hon'ble   Member  himself  describes  as  "  re- 
markable."    No  one  is  ever  likely  to    stint   himself  in 
regard  to  a  prime  necessary  of  life  such  as  salt,  unless 
driven  to  do  so  by  sheer  inability  to   buy  the  required 
quantity.      No  one,    again,  is   likely  to  purchase   more 
of  it  than  he  needs,  simply    because  it  is  cheaper  than 
it  was  before.     And    I  think   that  the   remarkable  ex- 
pansion of  consumption  that  has  taken  place  since  the 
duty   was    first    lowered    in  1903 — from    36^    million 
maunds,  the  average  for  three  years   immediately  pre- 
ceding 1903,    to  43^    millions,    which   is    the  Hon'ble 
Members   cautious   estimate  for  the    coming   year,  an 
increase  of  nearly  20   per  cent,    in  five  years — is  con- 
clusive  evidence  of  the    fact  that    a  high    rate  of  duty 
entails   serious   privation   and    suffering  to   the  poorer 
classes  of  the  people.     As  regards  the  second  statement 
of  the   Hon'ble    Member,  viz.,  that  the   salt-tax  is  the 
only   contribution    which   the  poorer   classes   make   to 
the  Exchequer,  with  all  deference  I  must  dispute  alto- 
gether the   correctness   of  the   contention.      Why,  my 
Lord,  so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  the  fact  is  really 
the  other   way.     I   think   there  is  no    room  for   doubt 
that  even  now,  after  these  successive  reductions  of  salt 
duty,  our  poorer  classes   contribute,    relatively  to  their 
resources,    much   more   than    their   fair   share   to   the 
revenues  of  the   State.     These   classes  consist  almost 
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entirely  of  a  broken   and  exhausted  peasantry,  without 
heart  and  without   resource,  and  sunk   hopelessly  in  a 
morass    of    indebtedness.      It   is    from    this    peasantry 
that,  over  the  greater  part  of  India,  the  land   revenue 
of  the  State  is   derived,   and  it  is   the  same   with  Pro- 
vincial   rates.     Then   the   bulk    of  the   revenue    from 
drink  comes    from  these   classes.     The   excise  duty  on 
cotton  goods  falls  almost  exclusively  on  them.     Under 
Stamps  and  Registration  they  pay,  certainly,  their  fair 
share,  and   probably  more   than  their   fair  share,  since 
the   bulk   of  oar   litigation    is  about    small    amounts. 
Under  Forests    they   have  been    deprived  of  their  im- 
memorial right  to  free    grazing  and  free   fuel,  and  the 
proceeds    of  these   are   the   only  burdensome   part  of 
forest  receipts,   the   rest  being    fair   value   realized  for 
timber  and  .other    products.      Even    under    Customs, 
where  their   contribution    is   expected  to   be  the   least 
owing  to  their  excessive   poverty,    the    Hon'ble   Mem- 
ber's  predecessor,    Sir   Edward   Law,   once   calculated 
that   they   paid    between    20    and  25   per   cent.     The 
only  tax   from    which   they    are   altogether  free  is  the 
income-tax,  and  the  proceeds  of  this  tax  are  compara- 
tively small,  being  under  1^   milions   sterling  a   year. 
Now  these,   together  with   the  salt-tax,    of  which    the 
main    burden    is    admittedly  borne   by  them,    and  the 
Opium   revenue,    which  is   contributed  by   the  foreign 
consumer,   are   our   principal  heads  of  revenue,  and  I 
repeat   there  is  no  justification    for   the  assertion  that 
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the  salt-tax  is  the  only  contribution  which  the  poorer 
classes  in  India  make  to  the  Exchequer  of  the  State. 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  O'  Conor,  late  Director- 
General  of  Statistics,  in  a  paper  read  by  him  three 
years  ago,  described  the  poorer  section  of  Indian  culti- 
vators as  a  class  that  "  contributed  most  largely  to  the 
finances  of  the  State."  My  Lord,  I  have  )nade  these 
observations,  not  in  a  spirit  of  mere  controversy,  but 
because  Mr.  Morley's  pronouncement  of  last  year  on 
the  subject  of  the  salt-tax  encourages  the  hope  that 
we  may  now  look  forward  to  the  time  when  this  tax 
may  be  done  away  with  altogetor,  and  this  consunma- 
tion  is  not  likely  to  be  forwarded,  if  the  Hon'ble  Mem- 
ber's views  in  the  matter  are  allowed  to  pass  unchal- 
lenged. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  my  suggestion  of  last  year 
that  in  the  general  statements  of  revenue  and'  expen- 
diture, the  figures  under  Kiilways  and  lirigati  ■)n 
(Productive  work)  should  be  given  net,  has  been  met 
more  than  lialf  way  in  this  year's  Statement,  by  the 
working  expense^  on  Railways  being  brought  over  to 
the  revenue  side  and  deducted  there  from  the  gross 
Railway  receipts.  This  is  satisfactory  as  far  as  it  goes, 
but  it  does  not  go  far  enough,  and  I  think  that  the 
Hon'ble  Member,  having  once  begun  this  reform,  must 
now  complete  it.  He  still  leaves  the  interest  on 
Railway  debt  where  it  was  in  the  accounts.  The  result 
is  that  the  figure  of  Railway  revenue,   and    through  it 
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that  of  our  total  revenue,  continues  to  be  unjustifiably- 
swollen  by  the  amount  of  this  interest,  which  already 
stands  at  about  10  millions  sterling-  and  which  will 
increase  from  year  to  year  as  the  capital  outlay  011 
Railways  advances.  The  Hon'ble  Member  observes  in 
this  connection  : — '^  We  have  left  the  Interest  on 
Railway  debt  in  its  orioinal  place  :  to  have  brought  it 
over  to  the  Revenue  side  of  the  account  as  a  deduction 
from  its  gross-receipts  would  have  necessitated  a  large 
minus  entry  in  the  column  for  revenue  accruing  in 
England."'  And  such  a  minus  entry  the  Hon'ble 
Member  wishes  to  avoid,  as  it  would  be  unintelligible  to 
the  ordinary  reader.  But  there  are  minus  entries  in 
several  other  places  in  the  Financial  Statement,  and  if 
the  ordinary  reader  does  not  mind  them,  I  do  not  see 
why  he  should  mind  one  more.  And  in  any  case  it  is 
better  to  be  unintelligible  than  to  be  unscientific  or 
misleading.  Again,  the  Hon'ble  Member  has  left  the 
figures  under  Irrigation  as  they  were  before.  He 
says  :—"  We  have  not  thought  it  essential  to  go  sa 
far  as  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Gokhale  suggested  and  to  show 
the  Irrigation  revenue  net.  I  qnite  admit  that  the 
same  general  principle  applies  to  the  Irrigation  as  to 
the  Railway  figures  :  but  the  former  are  not  yet 
sufficiently  large  to  cause  any  serious  distortion  of  the 
true  revenue  and  expenditure  of  India."  But  I 
would  respectfully  ask— why  allow  the  figures  of  true 
revenue  and  expenditure  to  be  thus  distorted   at   all  ? 

13 
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Moreover,  it  introduces  a  new  element  of  confusion  if 
Railway  receipts  and  Irrigation  receipts,  which  are  both 
exactly  in  the  same  position,  are  treated  in  the 
accounts  in  two  difterent  ways.  In  these  matters  it 
will  not^do  to  alter  the  prescribed  forms  repeatedly,  as 
thai  must  make  a  correct  comparative  view  of  the 
financial  position  over  series  of  years  extremely 
difficult.  And,  therefore,  now  that  the  Hon'ble  Mem- 
ber has  already  taken  in  hand  this  reform,  I  earnestly 
hope  that  he  will  not  stop  half  way  but  will  proceed  to 
the  end,  and  place  the  matter  once  for  all  on  a  proper 
scientific  basis. 

Another  suggestion  which  I  had  ventured  to  make 
last  year  was  witli  reference  to  the  separation  of  Local 
revenue  ;ind  expenditure  from  Provincial  and  Imperial. 
In  his  reply  the  Hon'ble  Member  had  stated  that  he 
himself  was  in  ^favour  of  the  proposal,  as  the  balance 
of  advantage  lay  in  favour  of  making  the  suggested 
change,  and  that  the  matter  was  under  consideration. 
I  am,  therefore,  disappointed  to  find  that  the  old 
practice  is  still  there, and  that  there  is  no  indication  in 
the  Financial  Statement  as  to  what  has  been  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Government  in  the  matter.  The  present 
practice  is  responsible  for  a  good  deal  of  unnecessary 
and  avoidable  misapprehension.  Especially  is  this  the 
case  with  reference  to  educational  expenditure.  Thus, 
in    the    Financial    Statement    we    are    told   that    the 
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educational  expenditure  for  next  year  will  be  "2  millions 
sterling.   I  understand  that  out  of  this  about  £'800,000 
will  be  Local.     But  there  is  nothing  in  the  Statement 
to  show  this,  and  one  is  apt  to  imagine  that  the  whole 
amount   of   2   millions  will   come   from    Imperial  and 
Provincial     revenues.       Last     year     ]Mr.     O'Grady,     a 
prominent    member    of   the    I>abour  party,    made   an 
inquiry  in    tlie   House   of  Commons  as  to  the  amount 
spent  in  India  from  the  Indian  P^xchecpier  on  Elemen- 
tary Education.     The  Secretary  of  State's  reply,  instead 
of  stating  the  amount  spent  from  Imperial  and  Provin- 
cial revenues — which  for  1904-1905  was,  according  to 
a  return  laid  by  the  Home  Member  on  the  table  of  this 
Council    the    other    day.    only    £  160.000, — gave  the 
figure    of   expenditure    from    "Public   fundsj"    which 
necessarily  was  much  larger.      ]Mr.  O'Grady,  not  being 
satisfied  with  the  answer,  put,  after  a  few  days,  another 
question  asking  the  Secretary  of  State   to   specify   how 
much  of  that  total  expenditure  from  Public  funds  came 
from  Provincial  and  Imperial  revenues.     The  reply  to 
this  was  tliat  the  Secretary  of  State  was  not   in  a  posi- 
tion  to    state  the   amount,  but  that   he   would    make 
inquiries  !      Now,    my   Lord,  this  is   not   at  all  a  satis- 
factory state   of  things.     Surely  the   accounts  of  the 
Government  of  India  ought  to  show  what  is  the   Statis 
■expenditure  on  Education   apart  from   Local   expendi- 
ture.     I  earnestly  trust,  therefoi'e.  that  the   suggested 
reparation,  which  the  Hon'ble  Member  himself  regards 
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with  favour,  will  soon  be  carried  out  and  that  the 
Financial  Statement  for  next  year  will  not  be  open  to 
criticism  on  this  account. 

Coming;  now  to  larger  (juestions,  I  find  that  I  must 
renew  my  earnest  and  emphatic  protest  against  the 
manner  in  which  oiu-  surpluses  still  continue  to  be 
expended  as  capital  outlay  on  Railway  con.struction. 
My  Lord,  I  have  spoken  repeated!)'  on  this  subject  in 
previous  years,  but  I  feel  the  injustice  of  the  present 
arrangement  so  strongly  that  I  must  ask  the  Council 
to  bear  with  me  while  1  urge  once  again,  as  briefly  as 
1  can,  my  reasons  why  a  change  of  policy  is  im- 
mediately called  for  in  this  matter.  This  is  the  ninth 
successive  year  when  a  substantial  surplus  of  revenue 
over  expenditure  has  been  realized,  and  it  is  clear  that 
the  era  of  surpluses  has  not  yet  come  to  an  end.  The 
total  of  these  surpluses  during  these  nine  years  stands 
at  the  high  figure  of  37  crores  of  rupees,  or  about  25 
millions  sterling,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  this  amount 
has  been  spent  as  ca})ital  on  Railwaj's.  Now  a  surplus 
is  so  much  more  money  taken  from  the  [)eo}>le,  either 
through  miscftlculation  or  in  other  ways,  than  was 
needed  for  the  requirements  of  the  (Government.  And,- 
as  it  is  not  possible  to  return  this  money  to  the  tax- 
payers in  a  direct  from,  what  the  Government  is  bound 
to  do  with  it  is  to  apply  it  to  purposes  which  are  most 
calculated  to  benefit  the  mass  of  the  people.  And 
the  question  that  we  must    consider    is   this — what  is 
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the  most  urgent  need  of  the  mass  of  our  people  at  the 
present  day?     Judging  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
surpluses  are  applied  year  after  year  to    Kailway   con- 
struction, one  would  conclude  that,    in    the   opinion  of 
the  Government,  what  the  people    needed  most  was    a 
vigorous   extension    of    Railway   facilities.     Now,    my 
Lord,  I  respectfully  submit  that   such   a    view   of    the 
situation  is  not   justified  by  the  circumstances    of   the 
country.      The  claims,  for    instance,    of  Sanitation    on 
the  attention  of  the  (jovernment  are  at  the  present  day 
infinitely   stronger   and    more    urgent    than    those   of 
Railway  construction.      Already  an  enormous  sum — no 
less    than  400  crores,    or  260    rnillions    sterling — has 
been  spent  on  Railways  in  India,  while. next  to  nothing 
has  so  far  been  expended  on  the    construction  of  sani- 
tary works.      With    so    many    towns    in    the    country 
decimated  by  ph»gue  year  after  year,  with  cholera  and 
malaria  committing  their  havoc    in  other    parts,    with 
the  death-rate  of  the  country  as  high  as  35  per  thous- 
and as  against  16  per  thousand    in  England,  I  do    not 
see  how  the  (jrovernment    can  continue  to  leave    Sani- 
tation practically  to  take  care  of  itself.     Let  the  Council 
consider  what  difference    it  would  have    made   to    the 
country,  if  the  surpluses    of  the  last    nine    years — 37 
crores  of  rupees — had  been  devoted  to    sanitary  works 
instead  of  to  Railway   construction  !      My  Lord,  we  all 
know  that,  by  spending    the  surpluses   as    capital    on 
Railways,  the  Government  is  able,  in  the  final    adjust- 
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ment,  to  reduce  hj  a  corresponding  amount  the  un- 
productive debt  of  the  country.  Audit  may  be  con- 
tended that,  though  the  surphises  are  in  the  first 
instance  de\oted  to  Kailway  construction,  they  are  in 
the  end  virtuall}'  utilised  for  the  reduction  of  debt. 
My  answer  to  this  is  that  our  debt,  b}'  which  I  mean 
the  unproductive  debt  of  the  country — for  that  is  the 
only  real  debt— is  so  small  in  amount  that  its  further 
reduction  is  not  an  object  of  much  importance.  Tak- 
ing the  year  1904-05,  we  find  that  this  debt  then 
stood  at  the  figure  of  60  millions  sterling.  The 
"  other  obligations"  of  the  Government  of  India,  such 
as  Savings  Banks  deposits.  Service  funds,  and  so  forth, 
amounted  in  that  year  to  17  millions.  Against  this 
there  were  cash  balances  in  the  Treasuries,  here  a  id 
in  England,  amounting  to  21  millions,  and  the  loans 
and  advances  by  the  (Tovernment  stood  at  12  millions. 
Our  net  debt  thus  is  about  44  millions  sterling,  or  less 
than  two-thirds  of  a  year's  revenue.  This  is  almost  a 
paltrj'  figure,  com})ared  with  the  huge  debts  of 
European  countries,  and  the  position  maj^  no  doubt  be 
regarded  with  satisfaction.  But  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  such  a  result  has  been  rendered  possible 
only  by  throwing  on  current  revenues  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century  the  burden  of  all  manner  of  extraordinary 
charges,  which  in  other  countries  are  usually  met  out 
of  loan  funds.  The  further  reduction  of  this  small 
debt,  therefore,  is  not  a  matter  of  urgency  and  can  well 
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wait,  when  the  money  devoted  to  it  may  be  far  better 
employed  in  saving  the  lives  of  the  people.  My  Lord, 
it  will  not  do  for  the  Cfovernment  to  say  that  sanita- 
tion is  the  concern  of  Local  Bodies  and  it  is  foT  them 
to  find  the  money  required  to  improve  it.  Most  of  our 
towns  are  extremely  poor  and  the  present  distribution 
of  the  resources  between  the  Grovernment  and  the 
Local  Bodies  is  of  a  most  unsatisfactory  chai'acter. 
How  unsatisfactory  it  is  may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that,  while  there  has  been  a  plethora  of  money  in  the 
Government  P^xchequer  for  the  last  nine  years,  most  of 
our  Local  Bodies  have  all  the  time  been  struggling 
with  serious  financial  difficulties  and  some  of  them 
have  been  in  a  shite  not  far  removed  from  bankruptcy. 
Without  substantial  assistance,  therefore,  from  the  Go- 
vernment in  meeting  the  large  captial  outlay  which 
modern  sanitary  works  require,  Local  Bodies  will 
never  be  able  to  grapple  with  the  problem  of 
improved  sanitation  :  and  to  my  mind  there  can  be 
no  more  desirable  object  on  which  the  Government 
might  expend  its  surpluses.  The  Supreme  Government 
should  call  upon  the  Provincial  Governments  to  assist 
sanitary  projects  liberallj'  out  of  their  own  ordinary 
revenues,  and  whenever  a  surplus  is  realized,  it  should, 
as  a  rule,  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Provincial 
Governments  for  pushing  on  the  construction  of  sani- 
tary works,  I  know  there  is  the  standing  pressure  of 
the  European  Mercantile  Community  to  expend  every 
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available  rupee  on  Railways,  and  these  men  are  power- 
ful   both   in    this    country  and  in  England.     But,  my 
Lord,  the    Government   must    resist  this    pressure    in 
larger  interests,  so  far  at  any  rate  as  the  surpluses  are 
concerned.     Time  '.vas,  not  long  ago,  when  the  Govern- 
ment never  thought  of  spending  more  than  four  or  five 
crores    a  year    on    Railways.     And    ten    years  ago  Sir 
James  Wpstland  protested  sharply  against    the  manner 
in  which  programme  after  programme  of  Railway   con- 
struction was  being  pressed  on   him  in  breathless  suc- 
cession.     It  is  true  that  in   those   days    the    Railways 
were  worked  at  a  net  annual  loss  to  the  State,  and  that 
in  that    respect    the    position     has   now    undergone    a 
change.      Still    13^  crores    is  a    very  large    amount  to 
spend  in  any  one  year  on  Railways,  and  yet  the  Hon'ble 
Member  has  thought    it  necessary    to  be  apologetic  in 
making  the  announcement  I   My  lord,  I  have  no  olijec- 
tion  to  the  Government  using  its    borrowing  powers  as 
freely  as  possible  to  push  on  Railways,  which    now  rest 
on  a  sound  commercial  basis.      But  it  seems  to  me  most 
unfair  that  the  loans  thus  laised  should  be  supplement- 
ed by  the  proceeds    of    taxation.     ^Moreover,   judging 
from  certain  observations  made    by  the   Hon'ble  ]Mem- 
ber  last  year,  I  believe  that   another  resource,  and  that 
a  large  cue,    will  probably   be  soon  made    available  for 
Railway  construction,  and    that  will    be  a  strong  addi- 
tional ground  for  devoting  surpluses    in  future  years  to 
the  improvement  of  sanitation. 
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This  resource  is  the  profit  now  annually  realized  by 
the  State  from  the  coinage  of  rupees.  For  the  current 
year  it  has  amounted  to  the  large  sum  of  4  millions 
sterling  or  6  crores  of  rupees.  Last  year  it  was  nearly 
as  large,  being  3§  millions  sterling  or  5i  crores. 
Hitherto  these  profits  have  been  allowed  to  accumulate 
at  compound  interest,  and  this  Fund,  which  will  in 
future  be  known  by  the  name  of  Gold  Standard  Fund, 
stands  at  present  at  over  1  6  millions  sterling.  I  think, 
my  liord,  the  public  has  a  right  to  ask  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  now  state  definitely  what  limit  they 
propose  to  assign  to  this  fund,  and  how  the  profits  from 
coinage  will  be  dealt  with  when  that  limit  is  reached. 
This  is  necessary  in  view  of  the  fact  tliat  the  state- 
ments hitherto  made  on  this  subject  by  those  in  autho- 
rity liave  been  more  or  less  vague,  and,  in  some  respects. 
«ven  conflicting.  Sometimes  the  purpose  of  the  fund 
has  been  stated  to  be  merely  the  ensuring  of  the  sta- 
bility of  exchange,  and  sometimes  the  much  more 
ambitious  jjurpose  of  preparing  for  a  gold  currency  has 
been  avowed.      When  the  fund  was  first  constituted  in 

r 

1900,  it  was  in  accordance  with  a  recommendation  o' 
the  Fowler  Committee  of  1898 — a  recommendation 
which  had  been  made  with  a  view  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  stable  exchange.  In  1901-02  Sir  Edward  Law,  in 
speaking  of  the  Reserve,  leaned  to  the  view  that  it 
would  serve  as  "  a  guarantee  for  the  conversion  into 
gold,  if  required,  of  the  Eupee  token    coinage."      Lord 
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Cuvzon.  however,  merely  described  it  as  n  mean? 
of  maintaining  the  exchange  value  of  the  rupee  at 
Is.  4(7.  In  1902-03  Sir  Edwaril  Law  again  referred 
to  this  Fund,  and  this  time  he  also  stated  its  purpose 
to  be  the  maintaining  of  a  stable  exchancje.  Li  1904 
I^ord  Curzon  reaffirmed  the  same  \iew,  hi  1905  the 
Hon'ble  .Mr.  Baker  also  gave  this  view  jaominence  in 
his  statement.  Last  year,  however,  the  Hon'ble  Mem- 
ber pushed  the  other  and  more  ambitious  view  to  the 
front  and  spoke  of  the  time  when  the  rupees  would 
have  to  be  converted  into  sovereigns.  Again,  as  re- 
gards the  amount  that  is  re-juired  for  ensuring  stabil- 
ity of  exchange,  different  statements  ha\e  been  made 
by  different  authorities.  Lord  Curzon  said  that  10- 
millions  sterling  would  suffice  for  the  pur]»ose.  Sir 
Edward  Law  put  the  limit  at  20  millions.  The 
Hon'ble  Mr.  Baker  has  put  it  still  higher.  In  190-5 
the  Hon'ble  Member  said  : — "  I  should  like  to  see  it 
(the  fund)  raised  to  such  a  figure  as  would  enable  us, 
in  the  event  of  extreme  and  continued  emergency,  to 
reduce  the  Secretary  of  State's  drawings  by  one-haU  ^ 
for  thi'ee  years  in  succession,  i.e.,  to  something  between 
20  to  30  millions  sterling."  Now,  my  Lord,  all  this 
is  somewhat  confusing,  and  the  Hon'ble  Member  will  p 
recognize  tlie  necessity  of  makino"  a  full  and  definite 
statement  of  the  intentions  of  the  (iovernment  both  as 
regards  the  purpose  which  the  Fund  i?.  to  serve  and 
the  limit  up  to  which  it  is  to  grow.     This  is  the   more 
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necessary  because  the  Fund  was  created  under  mere 
executive  sanction  without  having-  recourse  to  the 
authority  of  the  LeoisUxture.  and  also  because  the 
annual  profits  from  coinage  are  now  far  larger  than  had 
been  anticipated.  I  think  the  (xovernment  ought  to 
adhere  to  the  idea  of  the  fund  merely  serving  as  a 
guarantee  for  the  maintenance  of  a  stable  exchange. 
In  that  case,  even  the  high  limit  contemplated  by  the 
Hon'ble  Member  would  soon  be  reached  and  the  profits 
from  coinage — a  matter  now  of  five  or  six  crores  a 
year — would  be  available  before  long  to  be  employed 
more  usefully  than  at  present.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  more  ambitious  purpose  avowed  by  the  Hon'ble 
Member  last  year  is  to  determine  the  policy  of  the 
(rovernment,  no  limit  can  be  foreseen  to  the  accumu- 
lation of  the  Fund.  Such  a  course,  in  my  humble 
oi)inion.  would  not  be  justified,  and  I  would  venture 
to  urge  the  following  objections  against  it  : — 

{a)  That  a  gold  currency  for  India  has  never 
been  authoritatively  proposed  as  a  definite 
object  to  be  attained.  A  stable  exchange  at 
a  reasonable  rate  is  all  that  successive 
authorities  have  sought  to  ensure. 

(6)  That  it  is  wrong  to  pile  up  a  huge  gold  re- 
serve in  pursuit  of  an  object  never  proposed, 
or  defined,  or  even  regarded  as  attainable 
within    a  measurable  distance  of  time. 
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(c)  That  it  is  looking  too  far  ahead  into  the 
future  to  anticipate  the  introduction  of  a 
gold  currency  into  India. 

(d)  The  present  margin  between  the  value  of  bul- 

lion and  the  token  value  of  the  coin  will  not 
suffice  to  ensure  the.  conversion  of  rupees 
into  gold,  for  the  moment  demonetization  is 
proposed,  silver  will  be  dej)reciated  still 
further. 

(e)  Even    on  the   Hon'ble    Member's   assumption 

the  Keserve  can    suffice  only  for  the  conver- 
sion of  rupees  coined  since  1900.      The  stock 
of  rupee  coin  of  previous   years — estimated 
at  about    130    crores    by   Mr.   Harrison,  the 
Expert — will  not  be  covered  by  it. 
I  trust  the  Hon'ble  ^lember   will    set  all   doubts  in 
the  public  mind  at  rest  by  making  a  definite  announce- 
ment of  the  intentions  of  the  (jrovernment  in  thematter, 
if  not  in  the  course  of  this  debate,    at  any   rate   in  the 
Financial  Statement  of  next  year. 

My  Lord,  besides  the  reduction  of  the  salt-tax,  there 
are  four  other  interesting  and  gratifying  features  in 
this  year's  budget.  They  are  the  new  arrangement 
for  meeting  Provincial  Famine  expenditure,  the  pros- 
pect of  an  abolition  of  the  Opium  traffic,  the  reduction 
by  half  a  million  sterling  of  the  special  annual  grant 
for  Army  Reorganization  and  the  announcement  made 
on  the  subject  of  Free  Piimary  Education-     Of  these 
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the  first  does  not  retjuire  more  than  a  passing  ref- 
erence. I  think  the  scheme  outlined  b}'  the  Hon'hle 
Member  is  an  equitable  one  and  ouglit  to  work  well  in 
practice.  I  onlj^  hope  that  the  commendable  liberality 
with  which  the  Imperial  Government  has  treated  Pro- 
vincial Governments  in  this  matter  will  be  extended 
by  the  latter  in  their  turn  to  Local  Bodies,  and  that 
these  Bodies,  whose  resources,  even  in  prosperous 
years,  are  meagre  and  inelastic,  will  now  be  relieved  of 
all  responsibility  for  famine  relief  altogether.  This 
responsibility  was  thrust  on  them  when  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  itself  had  to  struggle,  owing  to  falling 
Exchange  and  other  difficulties,  with  a  state  of  chronic 
deficits.  Now,  howe\er,  that  the  very  tradition  of  a 
deficit  has  been  forgotten,  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
definitely  freeing  Local  Bodies  from  a  burden  which 
should  never  have  been  imposed  on  them. 

•Aly  Lord,  I  have  read  with  sincere  pleasure  the^ 
important  statement  which  the  Honourable  Member 
has  made  on  the  subject  of  the  Opium  revenue,  coupl- 
ed as  it  is  with  a  reduction  in  the  area  under  cultiva- 
tion for  the  ensuing  year.  I  confess  I  have  always 
felt  a  sense  of  deep  humiliation  at  the  thought  of  this 
revenue,  derived  as  it  is  practically  from  tl^e  degrada- 
tion and  moral  ruin  of  the  people  of  China.  And  I 
rejoice  that  there  are  indications  of  a  time  coming 
when  this  stain  will  no  longer  rest  on  us.  I  have  no 
wish  to  go  to-day  into  the  historical  part  of  this  melan- 
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•choly  business.  The  Secretary  of  State  admitted  freely 
in  bis  speech  last  year  on  this  subject  that  there  were 
few  things  which  Englishmen  had  reason  to  reoard 
with  ]e^;s  ])ride  than  this.  The  only  practical  question 
now  is,  how  to  put  an  end  to  tliis  morally  indefensible 
traffic  with  the  least  deran^ejnent  in  our  finances  ? 
It  has  been  suofrested  in  some  (juarters  that  the  British 
Exchequer  should  make  a  grant  to  India  to  compen- 
sate her  for  the  loss  of  rexenne  which  would  be  entailed 
by  the  extinction  of  this  traftic  Now,  apart  from  the 
fact  tliat  theie  is  not  the  slightest  chance  of  England 
making  such  a  grant,  I  think  the  proposal  is  in  itself 
an  unfair  one  aiid  ought  to  be  strongly  deprecated.  No 
doubt  there  are  important  questions  like  the  Army 
expenditiue.  in  regard  to  which  India  has  to  bear 
serious  financial  injustice  at  the  hands  of  England. 
Then  the  cost  of  the  civil  administration  ought  to  be 
^substantially  reduced  by  a  large  substitution  of  the 
Indian  for  the  European  agency  in  the  public  service. 
And  if  only  justice  were  done  to  us  in  these  matters, 
we  could  let  the  whole  ( )})ium  revenue  go  at  once  and 
yet  not  feel  the  loss.  But  these  questions  have  to  be 
foueht  on  their  own  merits  and  they  must  not  be 
mixed  up  with  this  <  )[)ium  (question.  So  far  as  the 
Opium  revenue  is  concerned,  whatexer  may  be  the 
measure  of  England's  responsibility  in  forcing  the  drug 
on  China,  the  financial  gain  from  the  traffic  has  been 
derived   by  India   alone,   and   we   must,   therefore,   be 
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prepared  to  give  up  this  unholy  gain  without  any  com- 
pensation from  anybody— for  that  would  be  only 
another  name  for  charity — when  in  the  interests  of 
iiumanity  this  wretched  traffic  has  got  to  be  abolished. 
Of  course  we  have  a  right  to  urge,  and  we  should  urge, 
that  we  must  be  allowed  to  spread  our  loss  over  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years — say  ten  years — so  that  our 
finances  sliould  not  be  suddenly  disorganised.  That 
would  be  a  fair  position  to  take  up,  and  we  should 
have  tliere  the  support  of  all  right-minded  people. 
But  the  traffic  itself  must  go,  and  we  must  cheerfully 
co-operate  in  any  reasonable  scheme  ior  its  hnal 
extinction. 

My  Lord,  1  am  glad  to  see  that  the  special  grant  of 
over  two  millions  a  year  for  the  Army  Keorganization 
scheme  has  been  reduced  this  year  by  half  a  million 
sterling.  Considering  that  the  money  comes  out  of 
the  iron  grip  of  His  Excellency  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  I  think  we  have  reason  to  feel  thankful  even 
for  this  small  reduction.  Of  course  since  the  total 
initial  outlay  on  the  scheme  is  a  fixed  sum,  this  re- 
duced grant  only  means  that  the  execution  will  be 
spread  over  a  longer  period  than  the  five  years  origin- 
ally contemplated.  tStill  it  sets  free  for  purposes  of 
internal  improvement  a  sum  of  half  a  million  sterling 
a  year  out  of  current  revenues.  The  Hon'ble  Mr. 
Baker  describes  the  circumstances  which  have  led  to 
this  reduction  in  the  following  words  : — "  The  present 
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political  situation  and  the  reduced  receipts  we  antici- 
pate from  ()]iiuni  have  led  us  to  reduce  the  normal 
grant  to  £1.666,700  durino-  the  coming  year."  I  am^ 
glad  to  see  the  reference  to  the  'present  political' 
situation  '  by  which  the  Hon'hle  Member  no  doubt 
means  the  improved  aspect  of  affairs  on  the  Xorth- 
West  Frontier.  This  is  partially  endorsing  the  view 
of  tho«e  who  liave  objected  to  the  carrying  out  of  His 
Excellency's  scheme  on  the  ground  that  it  added 
largely  to  the  burdens  of  the  j^eople  at  a  time  when^ 
in  view  of  the  improvement  that  had  taken  place  in 
the  position  of  tilings,  they  were  entitled  to  substantiat 
relief.  ^ly  other  objection  to  the  scheme  was  on 
account  of  its  throwing  on  current  revenues  a  heavy 
extraordinary  charge  which  should  have  been  met 
out  of  borrowings.  The  surpluses  of  the  last  nine- 
years  were  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  this  non- 
recurring charge  twice  over,  and  as  they  had  been 
for  the  most  part  employed  in  a  way  which  even- 
tually resulted  in  a  reduction  of  our  debt,  it  was  only 
an  act  of  bare  justice  to  the  tax-payers  that  this  heavy 
non-recurring  charge,  instead  of  being  spread  over  a 
number  of  years  and  thrown  on  current  revenues, 
should  have  been  met  out  of  loan  funds.  However,  I 
see  in  the  papers  that  Mr.  Morley  has  finally  accepted 
the  scheme.  That  being  so,  I  fear  no  useful  purpose 
is  likely  to  be  served  by  my  continuing  the  controversy 
in  this  Council.      I    only    trust  that  the  view  which,  I 
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understand,  is  held  by  the  Ciovernment  that  the  scheme 
will  in  the  end  make  for  economy  will  be  found  to  be 
justified,  when  the  time  for  jud^ino-  of  its  correctness 
arrives.  Meanwhile  as  there  is  still  much  vagiieness 
in  the  public  mind  about  the  nature  and  scope  of  the 
scheme,  may  [  respectfully  suogest  to  His  Excellency 
that  it  will  help  to  clear  away  unnecessary  misappre- 
hensions, if  he  will  see  his  way  to  make  an  authorita- 
tive statement  on  the  subject — as  far,  of  course,  as  a 
public  statement  can  be  made  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  ? 
:^ly  Lord,  the  military  problem  in  India  may  be 
looked  at  from  four  points  of  view.  There  is  first  of 
all  tl\e  standpointoftheTnilitary  expert— the  soldier — 
whose  principal  idea  is  to  raise  the  efficiency  of  the 
Army  to  as  higli  a  state  of  perfection  as  possible,  and 
who  wants  to  take  for  this  purpose  all  the  money  he 
can  get.  Then  there  is  the  standpoint  of  the  average 
Englishman,  who  wants  to  feel  safe  about  India  and 
who  is  comparatively  indifferent  as  to  what  burdens 
are  imposed  on  the  people  of  this  country  in  order  that 
he  may  feel  so  safe.  That  is  the  way  the  ordi- 
nary member  of  Parliament  looks  at  this  question. 
Thirdly,  there  is  the  standpoint  of  the  Indians  them- 
selves— those  who  have  to  bear  the  burden,  but  have 
hardly  any  share  in  the  privileges  of  the  present 
arrangement.  Lastly,  there  is  a  standpoint  which  in  a 
way  comprehends  or  should  comprehend  all  these 
three,    though  not  necessarily  in  the' same  degree,  and 
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that  is  the  standpoint  of  the  Government  of  India. 
Now,  my  Lord,  when  we,  the  Indian  members  of  this 
Council,  speak  at  this  table  on  this  question,  we 
necessarily  approach  it  from  the  Indian  point  of  view. 
It  is  to  express  that  view  that  we  are  here,  and  though 
we  know  that  our  voice  is  weak  and  that  what  we  say 
is  not  likely  for  a  long  time  yet  to  influence  the 
practical  decisions  of  the  Government,  that  does  not 
absolve  us  from  what  is  after  all  our  duty  to  ourselves 
in  the  matter.  We  should  be  guilty  of  presumption  if 
we  extended  our  remarks  to  technical  details  relating 
to  the  Army,  on  which  we  are  not  qualified  to  express 
an  opinion.  But  there  are  certain  broad  questions  of 
policy — also  questions  connected  with  the  progress  of 
humanity — which  all  men  of  average  intelligence  may 
claim  to  understand  and  discuss.  My  Lord,  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  serious  war  cloud  is  likely  to  appear 
on  oar  horizon  in  Ihe  near  future.  1  am  fortified  in 
this  opinion  by  the  high  authority  of  Mr.  Balfour  and 
Mr.  Haldane.  The  triumph  of  Japan  in  the  late  war 
and  the  gradual  waking  up  of  China  and  even  of 
Persia — these,  if  not  the  overthrow  and  exhaustion  of 
Russia,  are  bound  to  discourage  European  aggression 
in  Asia  for  many  years  to  come.  ^loreover,  wars 
between  the  great  Powers  of  Europe — and  the  only  war 
that  can  touch  us  is  one  between  England  and  Russia 
= — are  daily  growing  less  and  less  likely.  A  comparison 
of  the  history  of  Europe  in  the  19th  century  with  that 
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in  the  18th  will  show  in  what  direction  things  have  been 
moving.  And  the  20th  century  is  bound  to  be  even 
better  than  the  19th.  The  people  in  Europe  are  no 
longer  mere  pawns  on  the  chess-board  of  Kings  and 
^Ministers.  And  they  are  realizing  more  and  more 
what  horrors  a  war  means  to  them.    I  think,  therefore,  I 

that  India  may  well  ask  to  be  relieved   now   of  a  part 
of  her   present  Army  expenditure.     Further,    the   in- 
justice of  the  present   arrangement,   whereby  a  dispro- 
portionate share  of  the  cost  of  military  defence   of  th.e 
whole  Empire   is   thrown   on    her,   must   be   remedied. 
Then   the  status   of  the   Indian    officers   in  the  Army, 
which    at    present  is  admittedly    most    unsatisfactory 
must  be  improved,  and  higher   careers  thrown  open,  to 
them.     Lastly,  the  wrong  inflicted  on  all  classes  of  the 
Indian  community  indiscriminately  by   keeping  them 
compulsorily    disarmed — thereby    slowly    crushing  all 
manhood  out  of  a  whole  race — must  be  cautiously  but 
steadily  set  right.      My  l^ord,  I  have  spoken  time  after 
time  on   these  subjects   in   this  Council,  and  last  year 
His  Excellency  the  Commander-in-Chief,  with  perhaps 
a  touch  of  impatience,  observed  that  he  had  heard  my 
arguments  and  assertions  every  year  for  three  years. 
But,  my  Lord,  is  it  'my  fault  that  these  things  have  to 
be  pressed   again   and    again   on   the -attention   of .  the 
Government  ?      If  His  Excellency  would  like  to   hear 
less  of  these  complaints,  the  remedy  lies  ta  a  certa4|;i 
extent  in  his  own  hands.     A  way  must   be  found   out 
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of  the  present  situation,  whicli  is  no  doubt  difficult 
and  delicate,  but  which  must  not  be  allowed  to  continue 
as  it  is,  simply  becaiise  it  is  difficult  and  delicate. 
Otherwise  His  Excellency  may  raise  the  Army  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  efficiency,  and  yet  he  will  have  left  the 
larjsjer  military  problem  in  India  as  unsolved  as  ever. 

I  now  come  to  what  is  in  some  respects  the  most 
gratifying  feature  of  the  present  budget — I  mean  the 
statement  which  the  Hon'ble  Member  makes  on  the 
subject  of  Free  Primary  Education.  The  statement  is 
brief,  but  it  says  enough  to  indicate  clearly  the  resolute 
purpose  that  lies  behind  it.  My  Lord,  the  whole 
country  has  reason  to  feel  grateful  to  j'our  I^ordship's 
Government  for  taking  up  this  (juestion  in  this  earnest 
spirit.  The  circular  letter  of  November  last  and  this 
paragraph  in  the  Financial  Statement,  taken  together, 
leave  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  before  the  budget  for 
next  year  is  presented,  primary  education  will  have 
been  made  free  throughout  India;  for  I  cannot  imagine 
any  Local  Government  standing  in  the  way  of  the 
adoption  of  this  measure,  since  the  Government  of 
India  is  going  to  find  all  the  money  required  for  it. 
I  am  sure  we  owe  much  in  this  matter  to  the  Hon'ble 
Mr.  Baker's  active  support  of  the  cause.  I  cannot  help 
recalling  that  last  year  when  this  question  was  raised 
in  this  Council,  my  Hon'ble  friend  expressed  his^ 
sympathy  with  the  proposal  in  most  cordial  terms. 
*'  I  have,"  he  said,   "  the  keenest  sjnipathy  with  every 
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one  of  the  objects  on  which  the  Hon'ble  Member 
desires  to  see  jiublic  money  expended.  In  particular, 
I  am  greatly  interested  in  his  proposal  for  making- 
primary  education  free  with  the  intention  of  ultimately 
making  it  compulsory.  I  hope  and  believe  that  some 
great  scheme  of  this  nature  will  eventually  be  carried 
into  execution."  This  was  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
reception  which  the  appeal  met  with  at  the  hands  of 
another  member  of  Grovernment,  who,  by  what  must 
now  be  described  as  an  irony  of  fate,  then  presided 
over  our  Education  Department  and  who  was  therefore 
the  responsible  spokesman  on  behalf  of  the  Grovern- 
ment  on  the  subject.  Sir  Arundel  Arundel  expressed 
himself  in  the  matter  thus : — "'  I  understand  the 
Hon'ble  Mr.  Grokhale  to  advocate  universal  free 
primary  education  throughout  India.  That  would  be 
a  large  order."  And  the  utmost  that  he  could  bring 
himself  to  promise  was  that  the  aspiration  for  free 
primary  education  would  be  "  kept  in  view  as  the 
distant  peak  to  be  one  day  attained  while  the  work  of 
the  present  must  be  slow  progress  along  the  plain." 
What  was,  however.  '  a  large  order  '  in  March  became 
a  very  reasonable  order  in  November,  so  reasonable 
indeed  that  the  circular  letter  addressed  to  Local 
Governments  on  the  subject  showed  unequivocally 
that  the  Government  of  India  had  already  made  up 
its  mind  to  adopt  the  measure.  The  incident  serves 
only     to  emphasise    the    necessity    of    entrusting    the 
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Educational    portfolio   to  such  members  as  feel  some 
enthusiasm   for   the  subject.     My  Lord,   now   that  the 
Government    has    advanced    as    far    as    free    primary 
education,  I  earnestly  trust  that  no  long  interval  will  be 
allowed   to  elapse  before  the  next   step  is  taken,  viz., 
that  of  makincf  a  beginning   in   the   direction   of  com- 
pulsory education.      If  His  Highness   the   Gaekwar  of 
Baroda    has    found    it    practicable    to    make    primary 
education    compulsory   in  his    State,  I  cannot   under- 
stand why  the  British  Government  should  not  be  able 
to  overcome  the  difficulties  that  lie  in    its   path.     The 
best   plan,   as  I  urged   last   year,  would   be   to   confer 
powers,    in   the   nrst   instance,  on  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions, in    cities    with  a  population    of,   say,   a  hundred 
thousand  and  over,  to   introduce   compulsion    for  boys 
within  their  areas,   the   Government   of  India  finding 
the  funds  required.     The  area  of  compulsion  may  then 
gradually  be  extended,  till  at  last  in   twenty   years   or 
so,   primary   education   should   be  compulsory    in   the 
country    for    both   boys    and     girls.      My  Lord,    we 
are    already     so    far   behind    other    civilized    nations 
in    this    matter    that    no    further    time     should    be 
lost   in   making    such   a  beginning.     As   an   eminent 
German  Professor  points  out,  no  real  economic  or  social 
development  of  a  people  is  possible  without  the  educa- 
tion of  the  masses.     Such  education  is  "the  foundation 
and      necessary     antecedent    of    increased    economic 
activity    in    all    branches  of    national    production,  in 
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agriculture,  small  industries,  manufactures  and  com- 
merce ;  "  it  leads  to  a  more  equal  distribution  of 
the  proceeds  of  labour  ;  and  it  ensures  a  higher  level 
of  intelligence  and  a  larger  capacity  for  achieving 
social  advance  among  the  people.  It  is  impossible  to 
over-estimate  the  importance  of  this  question  in  the 
present  state  of  India. 

My  Lord,  I  have  so  far  dealt  with  various  questions 
arising  out  of  the  Financial  Statement  which  the 
Hon'ble  Member  has  laid  before  the  Council.  The 
question,  however,  that,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
transcends  all  others  in  importance  at  this  moment  is 
how  to  associate  the  people  of  this  country  with  the 
administration  of  their  own  affairs,  so  that  their 
growing  estrangement  may  be  prevented,  and,  while 
their  self-respect  is  satisfied  on  one  side,  tlie  bond 
between  them  and  the  Empire  may  be  strengthened  on 
the  other.  The  Englishman  who  imagines  that  India 
can  be  governed  much  longer  on  the  same  lines  as  in 
the  past,  and  the  Indian  who  thinks  that  he  must  seek 
a  destiny  for  his  countr)'  outside  this  Empire,  of  which 
now,  for  better,  for  worse,  we  are  a  part — both  alike 
show  an  inadequate  appreciation  of  the  realities  of  the 
present  situation.  The  main  difficulty  in  regard  to 
this  association  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country  is  really  in  the  hands  of  the  Civil 
Service,  which  is  practically  a  caste,  with  all  the 
exclusiveness  and  love   of  monopoly   that   characterise 
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castes.  My  I-,ord,  I  am  speaking  in  the  presence  of  so 
many  distinguished  members  of  that  Service,  and  I 
respectfully  trust  I  shall  not  be  considered  guilty  of 
rudeness  in  making  these  observations.  These  men, 
who  give  on  the  whole  a  high  average  of  work,  and  who 
moreover  feel  conscious  that  they  are  doing  their  best, 
are  naturally  satisfied  with  their  position,  and  they 
expect  us  to  be  satisfied  with  ours.  And  as  they 
happen  to  be  practically  the  sole  advisers  of  both  the 
Viceroy  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  no  reform  which 
they  do  not  approve  has,  as  a  rule,  any  chance  of  being 
adopted.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions,  but  I  am 
speaking  now  of  the  Service  as  a  class.  In  a  general 
way  they  seem  to  recognize  that  some  advance  is  now 
necessary,  but  when  you  come  to  a  discussion  of  dif- 
ferent measures  of  reform,  a  majority,  though  not 
necessarily  composed  each  time  of  the  same  individuals, 
is  to  be  found  arrayed  against  every  reform  that  may 
be  proposed.  Thus  it  it  is  urged  that  judicial  and 
executive  functions  should  now  be  separated,  you  will 
be  told  that  that  will  not  do  as  that  will  weaken  the 
executive  power.  It  you  say  that  the  Viceroy  and  the 
Secretaiy  of  State  should  have  among  their  official 
advisers  one  or  two  Indian  gentlemen,  the  suggestion 
is  resisted  on  the  ground  that  the  confidential  character 
of  the  deliberations  in  the  two  Councils  will  no  longer 
be  assured.  If  you  propose  that  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cils should  be  expanded  and  improved  and  they  should 
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be  entrusted  with  some  degree  of  power  to  exercise  a 
-check  over  the  financial  and  general  administration  of 
the  countr)'.  the  objection  is  raised  that  such  a  reform 
will  strike  at  the  root  of  the  very  constitution  of  the 
Government,  which,  as  the  Secretary  of  State  said  last 
year,  must  continue  for  as  long  as  one  can  see  auto- 
cratic and  personal.  If  the  reform  suggested  is  that 
Municipal  and  Local  Boards  should  now  be  made  purely 
non-official  bodies,  freed  from  all  immediate  official 
control,  the  answer  will  be  that  Local  Self-Government 
touches  intimately  the  interests  of  the  mass  of  the 
people,  and  you  cannot  allow  its  efficiency  to  be 
lowered.  And  thus  we  move  round  and  round  the 
fortress  of  official  conservatism  and  bureaiicratic 
reluctance  to  part  with  power  without  being  able  to 
effect  a  breach  at  any  point.  My  Ivord,  this  kind  of 
thing  has  now  gone  on  for  many  years,  with  the  result 
that  the  attitude  of  the  public  mind  towards  the 
Government — '  opinion,'  as  Burke  calls  it,  is  of 
greater  importance  than  laws  or  executive  power  in 
maintaining  order — has  undergone  a  steady  and,  of 
late  5'ears,  even  a  rapid  change.  Since  last  year,  the 
impression  has  prevailed  that  the  Government  has  at 
last  decided  to  move  forward  and  that  important  con- 
cessions are  contemplated.  I  earnestly  trust  that  this 
impression  is  well-founded.  I  trust  also  that  the 
proposed  reforms,  when  announced,  will  be  found  to  be 
substantial    and  conceived  in   a  generous   spirit.     ^ly 
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Lord,  it  is  of  importance  that  there  should  he  no  un- 
necessary delay  in  this  matter.  The  puhlic  mind  is  in 
a  stiite  of  great  tension,  and  unless  the  concessions  are 
promptly  announced  and  steps  taken  to  give  immediate 
effect  to  them,  they  will,  I  fear,  lose  half  their  efficacy 
and  all  their  grace.  The  situation  is  an  anxious — 
almost  critical  one,  and  unless  the  highest  states- 
manship inspires  the  counsels  of  the  Government, 
difficulties  threaten  to  arise  of  which  no  man  can  fore- 
see the  end. 
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[^At  <i  tntctiii;/  of  the  Imperid  Legislative  Council 
held  on  Frichiy,  the  '27th  March.  His  Excellency 
Lord  M into  presiding,  the  Hon.  Mr.  G.  K.  Gokhale 
made  the  folloitdng  r.peech  on  the  Financial  Statement 
for  1908-09  presented  hy  the  Hon.  Mr.  E.  N.  Baker:—] 

''M}'  Lord, — I  confess  it  was  with  a  sense  akin  to  relief 
that  I  read  the   opening    paragraphs   of  the  statement 
which  tlie  Hoii'ble  Member  has  laid  l:)efore  the  Council 
this  year.      Direct  expenditure  on  famine  relief  is  a  fair 
test  of  the  extent  and    intensity   of  a  famine.      And, 
judged  b}'  this  test,  the  calamity  that  has  overtaken  the 
country    again    this    year,    though    undoubtedly  very 
great,  is  still  not  so  appalling  as  the  famines  of    1877 
or  1897  or  1900.      The  famine  of  1877  cost  the  State, 
for    purposes    of  direct   relief,    a    sum  of   7i  crores  of 
rupees  ;  that  of  1897  also  cost  nearly  7^   crores  ;  while 
in    1900   the   amount   expended  exceeded   9^    crores. 
Compared  with   these    figures,  one  feels  tliankful    that 
this  year's  famine  will  uot  require  more  than  two  crores 
for  direct  relief.     Of  course,  this  is  on    the  assumption 
that  the  next  rainfall  will  be   normal,  and  for   the  pre- 
sent one  can  only  hope  that  it  will  be  normal.     Mean- 
while, it  is  a  pleasure  to  acknowledge   the    manner  in 
which  the    Government   is   endeavouring   to   meet  the 
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distress  everywhere.  By  far  the  largest  area  affected 
is  in  the  United  Provinces,  and  these  Provinces  are 
fortunate  in  their  present  ruler.  I  atn  sure  Sir  John 
Hewett's  famine  administration  will  be  remembered  as 
Sjratefully  as  that  of  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell  in  the 
same  Provinces  in  1897,  and  of  Sir  Andrew  Eraser  in 
the  Central  Provinces  in  1900. 

"  I  am  not  sure  that   the   Hon'ble   Member  is  quite 
correct   when    he   says   that   the   financial  position  of 
this    year    is   stron2;er    than   that    in    1900-1901.     It 
is  true   that    Mr.  Clinton    Dawkins   had    budgeted    in 
1900-1901  for  only  a  small  surplus  of  £160,000,  while 
the  Hon'ble   [Member    estimates    the    surplus    for    the 
coming  year    at    £571,500.    But,    in    the   first  place, 
Mr.  Clinton  Dawkins  had  closed    the    year   1899-1900 
with  a  surplus  of  over  4  crores  of  rupees,  after  finding 
over  three  crores  for  famine  relief  in  that  year,  whereas 
the  Hon'ble  Member  who  has  been  called  upon  to  find 
during  the  current  year   not   niore   than    77    lakhs  for 
famine  relief,  closes  the  year  with  a  surplus  of  35  lakhs 
only.     Even  this  surplus  of  35  lakhs  is  more  apparent 
than  real.      It  is  a  surplus  in  the  accounts  of  the   Go- 
vernment of  India.   But  as  the  Provincial  Governments 
have  during  the  year  depleted  their  balances  by  about 
1-|  crores,  the  net  result    of   the    year's    revenue    and 
expenditure  transactions  for  the  country  as  a  whole   is 
a    deficit     of    about     115    lakhs   and   not    a    surj:»lus 
of  35  lakhs.     Again,  though  Mr.  Clinton  Dawkins  had 
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estimated  the  surplas  for  1900-01  at  about  24  lakhs, 
the  actual  surplus  realised  at  the  end  of  the  year 
turoed  out  to  he  over  2i  crores,  or  ten  times  the 
modest  figure  budgeted  for,  and  this  after  spending 
over  6i  crores  on  famine  relief.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Hon'ble  Member  provides  only  130  lakhs  for  famine 
relief  during  the  coming  year  and  he  budgets  for  a 
surplus  of  85  lakhs,  against  which  we  have  a  further 
depletion  of  cash  balances  by  Provincial  Governments 
to  the  extent  of  79  lakhs.  This  does  not  show  that 
the  financial  position  to-day  is  stronger  than  it  was 
eight  years  ago.  Of  course,  the  level  of  taxation  has 
been  lowered  since  1900,  but  that  does  not  alter  the 
real  character  of  the  comparison. 

"  There  is  one  observation  of  the  Hon'ble  Member 
on  the  subject  of  this  year's  famine  to  which  I  deem 
it  necessary  to  take  strong  exception.  The  Hon'ble 
Member  points  out  tliat  the  number  of  those  who  are 
in  receipt  of  .State  relief  this  year  is  smaller  than  on 
the  last  two  occasions,  and  he  regards  it  as  a  reason- 
able conclusion  that  this  is  partly  due  '  to  the  greater 
resisting  powers  of  the  people.'  Now,  My  Lord,  I 
think  the  facts  which  the  Hon'ble  Member  himself 
mentions  in  his  statement,— v^s.,  that  the  failure  of 
crops  has  been  less  extensive  and  less  complete  this 
time  than  in  1897  or  1900,  and  that  takavi  advances 
have  been  made  far  more  liberally  and  far  more 
promptly  than    before— are  in    themselves  quite  suffi- 
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cient  to  explain  the  difierence  in  the  number  of 
applicants  for  State  relief.  Considering  the  extent  of 
the  area  aft'ected,  the  depth  of  the  distress  caused,  and 
other  circuinstances  of  this  year's  famine,  I  venture  to 
think  that  one  anil  a  half  millions  is  not  at  all  a  small 
number  to  he  in  receipt  of  State  relief  at  this  time  of 
the  year.  I  can  assure  the  Hon'ble  Member  that  no 
one  will  be  better  pleased  than  myself  if  the  Grovern- 
ment  of  Iniia  will  order  a  regular  and  careful  enquiry 
into  the  condition  of  a  few  typical  villages  so  as  to 
ascertain  whether  '  the  resisting  powers  of  the  people '' 
are  increasing  or  diminishing.  The  Famine  Union 
in  London  has  been  demanding  such  an  enquiry  for  a 
number  of  years  and  not  a  few  distinguished  names  in 
England  have  associated  themselves  with  this  demand. 
But  the  Government  of  India,  for  reasons  best  known 
to  itself  shrinks  from  such  an  investigation.  That 
being  so.  I  think  the  Honourable  Member  is  not  en- 
titled to  deduce  such  a  conclusion  from  such  slender 
premise?  in  so  important  a  matter.  The  Famine 
Commission  of  1898  tried,  in  the  course  of  their  enqui- 
ries, to  collect  some  evidence  on  this  subject.  And 
their  conclusion,  which,  I  think,  still  holds  good,  is 
worth  quoting.  After  referring  to  certain  classes  whose 
condition,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  had  pro- 
bably improved,  they  observe  : — 

Beyond  these  classes,  there  ahvays  has  existed,  and  there  still 
does  exist,  a  low  section  of  the  community  living  a  hand-to-mouth 
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existence,  with  a  low  standard  of  comfort  and  abnormally  sensitive 
to  the  effects  of  inferior  harvests  and  calamities  of  season.  This 
section  is  very  large  and  includes  the  great  class  of  day  labourers 
and  the  least  skilled  of  the  artisans.  So  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  form  a  general  opinion  upon  a  dilHciilt  question  from  the 
evidence  we  have  heard  and  the  statistics  placed  before  us,  the 
wages  of  these  people  have  not  risen  in  the  last  twenty  years  in 
due  proportion  to  the  rise  in  prices  of  their  necessaries  of  life. 
The  experience  of  the  recent  famine  fails  to  suggest  that  this 
section  of  the  community  has  shown  any  larger  command  of 
resources  or  any  increased  power  of  resistance.  Far  from  con- 
tracting, it  seems  to  be  gradually  widening,  particularly  in  tlie  more 
congested  districts.  Its  sensitiveness  or  liability  to  succumb 
instead  of  diminishing,  is  possibly  becoming  more  accentuated,  as 
larger  and  more  powerful  forces  supervene  and  make  their  effects 
felt  where  formerly  the  result  was  determined  by  purely  local 
conditions. 

As  regards  small  cultivators,  who,  after  this  class, 
suffer  most  from  famine,  I  do  not  believe  they  have  as 
yet  had  time  to  recover  from  the  terrible  effects  of 
recent  famines.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
losses  of  the  peasantry  during  the  last  two  famines  in 
crops  and  cattle  have  been  estimated  at  300  crores  of 
rupaes.  In  Bombay,  during  the  last  12  years,  only 
two  years  have  been  free  from  any  expenditure  on 
direct  famine  relief.  The  Central  Provinces  have  fared 
almost  as  badly.  In  the  United  Provinces  the  present 
famine  comes  after  only  a  year's  respite  to  the  people, 
as  the  year  before  last  was  also  a  year  of  famine.  In 
Bengal,  too,  the  seasons  latterly  have  not  been  very 
favourable.     Then    over   the   greater   part   of  the  area 
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affected  by  recent  famines,  the  ravasjes  of  plague  have 
been  added  and  these  ravages  have  meant  not  only  a 
frightful  loss  of  life,  with  vast  mental  anxiety  and  suffer- 
ing, but  also  heavy  losses  of  resources  to  the  poorer 
classes,  whose  daily  life,  wherever  the  plague  rages,  is 
disorganised  from  4  to  6  months  every  year.  It  is  true 
that  certain  sections  of  the  community — those  engaged 
in  textile  industries,  for  instance, — have  recently  had 
a  brief  spell  of  prosperity  and  the  newly  awakened 
enthusiasm  for  industrial  development  in  the  country 
has  also  had  a  beneficial  effect.  But  this,  I  fear,  has 
not  made  any  difference  to  the  bulk  of  those  who  go 
down  the  precipice  at  the  first  touch  of  famine — barring 
probably  weavers,  mill-hands  and  other  workers  in 
factories,  and  certain  classes  of  small  artisans. 

"  My  Lord,  the  high  prices  which  have  been  ruling 
in  the  country  for  some  time  past,  independently  of 
the  present  famine,  and  which  have  caused  acute  and 
widespread  suffering,  have  naturally  attracted  general 
attention,  and  I  was  glad  to  hear  the  Hon'hle  Mr. 
Miller  state  the  other  day  in  reply  to  a  question  by 
my  friend  Mr.  Chitnavis,  that  the  Government  was 
considering  the  advisability  of  referring  the  whole 
question  to  a  Committee  for  inquiry.  I  earnestly  trust 
that  a  strong  Committee  will  be  appointed  and  that 
as  early  as  may  be  practicable ;  for  apart  from  the 
distress  which  high  prices  must  cause  to  those  whose 
incomes  do  not    rise    with    the    rise    in    prices,  the 
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situation  suggests  certain  disquieting  considerations, 
which  require  a  close  and  careful  examination.  It 
seems  to  me,  My  Lord,  that  the  phenomenally  heavy 
coinage  of  new  rupees  during  the  last  few  years  by 
the  Government  has  something  tt)  do  with  this 
general  rise  in  prices.  Really  speaking,  the  artificial 
appreciation  of  the  rupee  by  the  currency  legislation 
of  the  Government  should  have  brought  about,  after 
things  had  time  to  adjust  tliemselves  on  the  new  basis, 
a  general  fall  in  prices  in  this  country.  In  the  first 
few  years  after  the  closing  of  the  mints  to  the  free 
coinage  of  silver,  this  tendencj^  was  counteracted  by  a 
succession  of  famines  and  scarcities,  and  probabl)'  in  a 
smaller  measure  by  hoarded  rupees  having  come  into 
circulation.  Latterly  the  general  rise,  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  gold  prices  of  commodities  all  over 
the  world,  has  no  doubt  helped  to  raise  prices  in  India. 
But  this  can  account  for  only  a  part  of  the  rise  that 
has  taken  place  in  this  country,  and  we  must  look  for 
other  causes  to  explain  fully  the  extraordinary 
phenomenon  we  have  been  witnessing  for  some  time 
past.  I  think  some  light  is  thrown  on  the  problem  by 
an  examination  of  our  coinage  statistics.  The  follow- 
ing figures  give  the  annual  average  of  rupees  coined, 
viinus  old  rupees  recoined  by  the  Government  of 
India,  for  each  decade  from  1834  to  1893,  when  the 
mints  were  closed  to  the  free  coiirage  of  silver,  and  for 
the  years  following  the   passing   of   the   Act   of  1899, 
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when  coinage  operations  on  a   large   scale   were   again 

resumed.     The  period    from  1894  to  1899  is    omitted 

because,  during  the  first  three  years  of  that  period,  no 

new  rupees    were  coined  at    all,  and    during  the    next 

three  a  very  small  number — only  about    two  crores  in 

all — was  coined. 

Period  (annual  average  tor).  Crores. 

1835—44  2-2 

1345—54  2-4 

1855—64  8-2 

1865—74  4-8 

1875—84  6 

1885—93  8-3 

1900—1004  8-3 

1905—1907  20-7 

''  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  the  figures  of 
rupees  recoined  during  the  last  period,  i.e.,  from  1905 
to  1907.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  these  figures 
have  been  large  and  the  deduction  to  be  made  on 
their  account  from  the  average  will  not,  I  believe,  be 
substantial. 

"Prior  to  1893,  the  melting  back  of  rupees  into 
silver  by  those  who  needed  silver  prevailed  on  a  large 
scale  in  the  country,  and  it  has  been  estimated  that 
about  3  crores  of  rupees  must  have  been  so  melted 
annually.  Since  the  currency  legislation  of  1893, 
this  melting  has  had  to  cease,  owing  to  the  great 
difference  between  the  token  value  and  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  rupee.     The  stock  of   rupees  in  existence 
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in  India  before  1898  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Harrison, 
the  expert,  at  130  crores.  During  the  last  ten  years, 
the  Government  has  made  a  net  addition  to  this 
stock  of  over  100  crores.  It  seems  to  me  that  such 
a  sudden  inflation  of  the  country's  currency  is  bound 
to  result  in  a  general  rise  of  prices.  It  may  be  said 
that,  in  view  of  the  great  expansion  of  trade  during 
the  last  few  years  and  of  the  increased  industrial 
activity  of  the  country,  such  augmentation  of  the 
currency  was  necessary.  A  reference  to  trade  returns, 
however,  does  not  support  this  view.  During  the  20 
years  preceding  the  closing  of  the  mints,  our  exports 
of  merchandise  advanced  from  54  crores  to  106  crores, 
i.e.,  doubled  tliemselves,  and  yet  the  average  annual 
coinage  only  advanced,  as  shewn  above,  from 
6  crores  to  8 '3  crores  during  that  time.  Again,  from 
1894  to  1905,  the  exports  rose  from  106  crores 
to  157  crores,  but  the  annual  average  coinage  for 
the  live  years  ending  1904  was  just  the  same  as 
that  for  the  eight  years  ending  1893,  viz.,  8*3  crores. 
It  is,  therefore,  difficult  to  see  why  the  average  should 
have  suddenly  gone  up  from  8' 3  crores  to  20*7  crores 
during  the  last  three  years.  What  is  probably 
happening  is  this.  The  rupees  issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  response  to  the  demands  of  trade  go  into  the 
interior  and  spread  themselves  among  those  from  whom 
purchases  are  made.  But,  owing  to  various  circum- 
stances, they  do  not   flow   back   quickly  to  centres  of 
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trade  or  to  banks,  and  thus  new  rupees  have  to  be 
obtained  for  transactions  for  which  old  rupees  might 
have  sufficed.  Meanwhile,  the  melting  back  of  rupees 
into  silver  having  ceased,  every  issue  becomes  a  net 
addition  to  the  volume  of  the  currency.  If  this 
analysis  of  the  situation  is  correct,  it  suggests  a  grave 
problem,  for  it  means  that  prices  will  tend  to  rise 
still  further.  One  effect  of  these  high  prices,  due  to 
a  heavy  augmentation  of  the  eurrenc)-,  will  be  to  dis- 
courage exports  and  to  encourage  imports.  Another 
eflfect  will  be  that  whatever  gold  there  is  in  general 
circulation  in  the  country — I  understand  that  it  is 
about  12  millions — will  be  drained  from  the  country. 
A  third  effect  will  be  that  the  cost  of  production  will 
rise  owino  to  a  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  and  this  will 
place  indigenous  industries  at  a  disadvantage  in  their 
competition  with  foreign  products.  Whether  the 
foundations  of  the  currency  system  will  be  involved  in 
the  general  disturbance  that  will  thus  be  caused,  it  is 
difficult  to  say.  But  it  is  not  improbable  that  an  eco- 
nomic crisis,  causing  great  suffering  to  large  numbers 
of  people,  may  arise,  necessitating  urgent  remedial 
action  at  the  hands  of  the  State, 

"  The  Hon'ble  Member  gives  an  interesting  table 
in  his  statement  to  compare  the  incidence  of  the  salt 
duty  in  this  country  with  what  it  is  in  some  European 
countries.  Now,  in  this  matter  of  the  salt  tax, 
the  people  of  this  country  will  always   remember  with 
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feelings  of  gratitude  the  Hon'ble  Member's  tenure  of 
office  as  Finance  Minister,  for  he  has  given  us  two 
successive  reductions  of  the  salt  tax,  whicli  is  more 
than  any  of  his  predecessors  ever  did.  But  though  his 
hand  has  given  us  the  relief,  his  head,  if  he  will 
permit  me  to  say  so,  seems  still  to  be  under  the 
influence  of  orthodox  official  ideas  ;  and  in  the  table 
compiled  by  him,  I  detect  a  lingering  feeling  of  regret 
that  the  Government  should  have  sacrificed  so  much 
revenue  to  lower  a  duty  which,  after  all,  did  not  press 
heavily  on  the  people  !  Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  is 
necessary  to  remember  that  our  complaint  about  the 
burdensome  nature  of  the  salt  tax  was  with  reference 
to  the  old  level  of  the  duty  and  not  its  present  level. 
Secondly,  before  the  Hon'ble  Member's  comparison 
can  pass  muster,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  give 
us  separately  the  rates  of  the  excise  duty  and  the 
import  duty  on  salt  in  those  countries  which  he  men- 
tions ;  for  when  a  country  has  a  strongly  protectionist 
fiscal  system,  heavy  import  duties  may  exist  side  by 
side  with  light  excise  duties.  And,  thirdly,  to  gauge 
correctly  the  comparative  pressure  of  a  tax  in  different 
countries,  we  must  take  into  account  not  merely  the 
amount  of  the  tax  paid  per  head  in  each  country,  but 
also  the  ratio  of  that  amount  to  the  average  income 
per  head.  So  judged,  the  salt  tax  will  be  found  even 
to-day  to  press  more  heavily  on  the  people  of  India 
than  any  other  people,   except   those   of  Italy,  as  the 
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following  table  will  show.  In  this  table  I  have  taken 
the  figures  of  average  income  per  head  for  the  five 
European  countries  mentioned  by  the  Hon'ble  Member 
from  Mulhall's  Dictionary  of  Statistics.  For  India  I 
have  taken  Lord  Curzon's  figure,  though  it  is  clearly 
an  over-estimate  : — 


Country. 

Annual  income 

Salt  duty  per  head  in  terms 

per  head. 

of  a  day's  income. 

£ 

£ 

France 

25-7 

h  day's  income. 

Germany 

18-7 

1  day's         „ 

Italv 

12 

■i  davs'         „ 

Austria 

16'3 

14  days'       ., 

Netherlands... 

26 

^  day's         „ 

India 

2 

2  days'         „ 

Since  the  Hon'ble  Member  is  in  a  mood  to  appre- 
ciate comparisons  between  India  and  European  coun- 
tries, I  venture  to  present  to  him  another  table,  and  I 
respectfully  trust  that  lie  will  find  it  not  only  interest- 
ing, but  also  instructive  !  It  is  a  table  giving  the  State 
expenditure  on  education  in  the  five  countries  selected 
by  the  Hon'bie  Member  for  comparison  and  in  India. 

State  expenditure 
Country.  on  education 

per  head. 

s.     d. 
France  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     5    4 

Germany 
Italy 


Austria 

Netherlands 

India 


4  0 

1  8 

2  4 
4  3 

0  n 
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"My  liOrd,  I  am  glad  that  the  accounts  of  the 
Local  Boards  have  at  last  been  separated  from  those 
of  the  Government  in  the  Financial  Statement.  I 
wish  the  Hon'l)le  INIemlier  had,  at  the  same  time, 
carried  further  his  reform  of  last  year  of  dealing  with 
Railway  and  Irrigation  figures.  He  admits  the  anomaly 
of  treating  the  two  sets  of  figures  differently.  He  admits 
also  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  deduct  the  amount 
of  interest  from  these  figures  from  both  revenue  and 
expenditure  sides.  But  he  fights  shy  of  a  large  minus 
entry  which  would  result  from  the  adoption  of  this 
course,  though  there  are  minus  entries  in  several  other 
places  in  the  Financial  Statement.  Well,  I  can  only 
hope  that  some  future  Financial  Member  will  take  a 
different  view  of  the  matter.  Strictly  speaking,  it  is 
not  only  Raihvays  and  Irrigation,  but  also  Post,  Tele- 
graphs and  Mint,  that  is,  all  oar  commercial  and  quasi- 
commercial  services  that  must  be  taken  net,  if  an 
erroneous  idea  of  our  real  revenue  and  expenditure  is 
to  be  avoided.  Also  Assignments,  Compensations, 
Refunds  and  Drawbacks  must  be  deducted  from  the 
revenue  of  the  major  heads,  and  advances  to  cultiva- 
tors and  cost  of  manufactures  in  connection  with 
opium  must  be  deducted  from  the  so-called  Opium 
revenue.  And  on  the  expenditure  side  the  Interest 
on  Ordinary  Debt  must  be  taken  net.  I  venture  to 
think  that  if  our  accounts  are  presented  in  this  manner, 
they  will   convey  a  far  more  correct   idea  of  our  real 
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revenue  and  expenditure  than  is  done  at  present. 
Thus  re-arranged,  the  figures  of  the  budget  for  the 
coming  year  will  appear  as  follows  : — 

Revenue  (in  millions  sterling). 


Major  heads 

Commercial  and  r/it«si-eommercial  services 

Departmental  Receipts   (Civil,  Miscellaneous,  Public 

Works   other  than  Railways  and  Irrigation,   and 

Military) 


45-98 
3-29 


292 


Total 


52-19 


Expenditure — (in  millions  sterling). 

Charges  tor  collection  of  revenue 

Austria    ""st 
lutein  j„ 

Salaries  and  c.  7^^"'^*^  °*  ^'^^  Departments 

Miscellaneous  Civil  t__    ""S^*^ 

Famine  Relief  and  Insurancl^^^ 

Other  Public  Works 

Military  Charges 

"itu 


'a 


604 
•72 

14-04 
4-62 
1-53 
4-45 

20-75 

-n,  52-15 

Deduct  portion  of  Provincial  expenditure  defray-t}^^^ 

ed  from  Provincial  balances  ...  ...     -,  ~'^^ 

—  — 

Total  ...     blV^'^ 
Surplus  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...        •b'i^ 

Of  course,  I  recognise  the  difficulty  of  making  radic? 
alterations  in  old  and  long-established    forms,  but 
would  earnestly  urge  the  Hon'ble  Member  to  see  if  h 
cannot  add  another  table  to   the   Financial   Statement 
on  the  lines  suggested  above.     It  will  certainly   serve 
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a  useful  purpose,  for  it  will  enable  everyone,  who 
turns  to  it,  to  see  that  our  real  revenue  is  only  52 
millions  sterling  and  not  73  millions! 

'"  -My  Lord,  I  welcome  with  sincere   satisfaction    the 
grant  of  30  lakhs  of  rupees  which  the  Hon'ble  Member 
places  at  the     disposal     of    the     Local    Governments 
during  the  coming  year  for  assisting  Municipal  bodies 
in  undertaking  works   of   sanitary   improvement.     The 
Hon'ble    Member    promises    to    make    the     grant    an 
annual  one  and  considering  the  great  importance  of  the 
principle  which  underlies  it,  I  am  sure  the  country  will 
warmly  appreciate    the    fact  that  a  beginning   in   this 
direction  has    been  made,  in  a  year  when  the   difficult 
ties    caused  by  famine  might  easily  have  dissuaded  the 
Hon'ble  Member  from  undertaking  a  new  expenditure. 
Thirty  lakhs  a  year  is  no  doubt  a  small    sum,  compar- 
ed with  the  vastness  of  the    object  to  which  it  is  to  be 
applied,  but  now  that  the  principle  has  been  recognised 
and  a    beginning    made,  I  am    not    without  hope  that 
the    amount     may    be     increased    when    fhe    present 
famine  conditions  pass  away  and  normal  times  return. 
Even  as  it  stands,    the  grant    marks  a  substantial  im- 
provement on  the    existing  situation,    as    may  be  seen 
from  the  following  figures    which  I   have    been  able  to 
obtain  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Hon'ble  Sir  Harvey 
Adarason.     These  figures  show  the  amounts    contribut- 
ed  by    the    several    Governments    out    of  Provincial 
revenues    as   grants-in-aid    to    Municipalities   towards 
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capital  outlay  on  drainage  and 
last  five  year?,  i.e.,    from  1902 


Province. 
Madras 


water- works  during  the 

-1903  to  1006-1907  :— 

Total  amount  in 

rupees  in  five 

years. 

G,47,l»tK1  (exclusive  of   3 
lakhs  given  to 


the      city 
Madras. 


of 


Bombay 

Bengal 

United  Provinces  ... 

Punjab 

Burma 

Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam 

Central  Provinces 

North-West  Frontier  Province  ... 

Total  for  all  the  Provinces  in  five 

years 


Nil. 
1,05,400 
5,08,235 
2,35,000 
1,. 58,000 

14,000 
41,000 

NiJ. 


17,68,635 


This  give?  us  an  annual  average  of  3i  lakhs  a  year 
for  the  whole  country,  and  contrasted  with  it  the 
Hon'ble  Member's  30  lakhs  a  year  is  almost  a  liberal 
provision  !  It  may  be  noted  that  during  these  same 
five  years,  while  the  Government  contributed  a  mere 
pittance  of  17i  lakhs  towards  the  sanitation  of  our 
towns,  which  are  being  decimated  by  annual  visitations 
of  the  plague.  His  Excellency  the  Commander-in-Chief 
was  able  to  obtain  for  military  charges  a  sum  of  about 
27  crores  above  the  level  of  the  military  expenditure 
of  1901-1902;   and   nearly   60  crores  were  spent  as 
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capital  outlay  on  railways,  of  which  one-third,  or  over 
19  crores,  was  found  out  of  current  revenues.  My 
Lord,  this  treatment  of  sanitation,  as  thouc^^h  the 
Crovernnient  had  no  responsibility  in  regard  to  it,  has 
hitherto  been  one  of  the  most  melancholy  features  of 
the  present  scheme  of  financial  decentralisation,  under 
which  sanitation  has  been  made  over  to  local  bodies 
as  tlieir  concern,  thouoh  they  have  admittedly  no 
resources  for  undertaking  large  projects  of  improve- 
ment. The  analogy  of  England  is  often  quoted  to 
justify  this  arrangement,  though  on  the  same  analogy 
our  railway  construction  should  have  been  left  to  pri- 
vate enterprise,  but  it  is  not.  My  Lord,  our  mortality 
statistics  are  ghastly  reading.  The  officially  recorded 
death-rate  has  steadliy  increased  during  the  last  20 
years  from  28  per  thousand  to  over  36  per  thousand. 
It  was  about  28  during  the  first  quinquennium,  1886 
: — 1890;  from  that  it  advanced  to  nearly  30  durincr 
the  second  quinquennium,  1891 — 1895;  from  there 
to  32"5  in  the  third  quinquennium,  1896 — 1900  ;  and 
from  that  to  33"5  in  tlie  fourtli,  1901 — 1905.  For  the 
year  1905 — the  last  3^ear  for  which  figures  are  avail- 
able— it  was  36*14,  being  even  higher  than  for  the 
year  1897,  when  the  country  was  devastated  by  one 
of  the  greatest  famines  of  the  last  century.  It  is 
significant  that  during  this  same  period  of  20  years, 
England  has  succeeded  in  bringing  down  her  death-rate 
from  20  to  15*5    per    thousand.     Again,    taking    only 
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our  urban  areas,  we  find  that  the  rise  in  the  death-rate 
from    1896 — the    year     immediately     preceding    the 
appearance   of   plague   in   the    country — to    1905  has 
been  from  3 6" 5  to  4r7.      Last   year   His  Majesty    the 
King-Emperor  was  pleased  to  send  a   gracious  message 
to  the  people  of  this  country    sympathising  with  them 
in  their  sufferings  from  plague.    Your  Excellency,  too, 
made  a  most  feeling  reference  to  the  ravages  of  plague 
in  the  course  of  your  last    budget    speech.     My  Lord, 
may  we  not  hope  that  the    Government    will  in  future 
show  a  crreater  recognition    of  the  claims    of  sanitation 
on  the  resources  of  the  State    than  it    has  done  in  the 
past   as  no  real  improvement  in  public    health  is  to  be 
expected,  unless  vigorous    efforts  are  made  throughout 
the  country  to  push  on    sanitation.     Three   years  ago 
I  urged  in  this  Council  that  at  least  one    million   ster- 
ling a  year  should  be  provided    by  the  Government  to 
assist  Municipal  bodies  in  the  construction  of  drainage 
and  water-works.      I   earnestly   trust  that  the   amount 
will  be  forthcoming  before  long.      It  is  really  a  modest 
demand,  considering    the  interests    involved  and    con- 
sidering also  the  requirements  of  the  situation. 

"  In  this  connection  it  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  to 
me  that  I  cannot  persuade  the  Hon'ble  Member  to  see 
the  reasonableness  of  my  suggestion  as  regards  the 
utilization  of  our  surpluses— at  least  of  a  portion  of 
them — for  promoting  sanitation.  I  do  not  propose  to 
repeat  to-day  my  arguments  in  favour  of  such  a  course, 
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as  I  have  urged  them  again  and  again  in  this  Council 
with,  perhaps,  wearying  iteration.  But  there  is  one 
misapprehension  of  the  Hon'ble  Member  about  which 
it  is  necessary  to  say  a  woi'd.  He  thinks  that  as  a 
surplus  is  in  the  nature  of  a  windfall  and  entirely  un- 
certain, to  make  allotments  out  of  it  towards  sanitary 
projects  would  imolve  wastage,  as  works  may  have  to 
he  stopped  after  being  undertaken,  if  one  surplus  is  not 
followed  by  another  surplus ;  and  he  says  that  this 
would  be  unsound  finance.  I  do  not,  however,  see 
why  there  need  be  any  stoppage  of  works  or  any  wast- 
age. My  proposal  would  work  as  follows  : — Suppose 
there  is  a  surplus  of  2  millions  one  year  and  suppose  it 
is  decided  to  devote  it  to  sanitary  improvements.  The 
diiferent  Provincial  Governments  will  receive  allot- 
ments out  of  it,  which  they  will  temporarily  hold  as 
part  of  the  Provincial  balances.  They  will  have  before 
them  a  programme  of  sanitary  projects  and  they  will 
offer  assistance  out  of  the  allotment  to  such  of  them 
as  appear  to  them  to  be  the  most  urgent.  It  should 
be  laid  down  that  no  assistance  should  be  offered  unless 
the  whole  of  the  money  required  to  meet  the  liability 
is  there  in  the  balances  or  can  be  provided  partly  out 
of  the  allotment  and  partly  out  of  Provincial  revenues. 
When  a  second  surplus  is  realised  and  fresh  allotments 
are  received,  other  projects  can  be  taken  up  for  assis- 
tance in  the  same  way.  If  there  is  no  surplus  to 
allot,  no  harm  is  done.     These  surplus  allotments  may 
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be  ill  addition  to  the  regular  annual    grant.     I  do  not 
see  what  is  there    that  is    unsound    in    such  a  course. 
On  the    other    hand,    I    cannot    help    regarding    the 
present  practice  of  devoting  surpluses  to    railway  con- 
struction— which  means  investing  them  as   capital — as 
unjust    to    the    tax-payers    and    wholly  indefensible. 
What  will  the  Honourable  Member   think  of  a   man, 
who,    while    his   children    are    sickening    and    dying, 
neglects  to  improve  the   sanitation   of  his    house    and 
uses  whatever  money  he  can    spare   out   of  his  income 
for  purposes  of  investment  ?  And  yet   this   is   precisely 
what  the   Government   of  India   has    been   doing    all 
these    years.       Oar    railways,    on    which    already  400 
crores  of  rupees  have  been  expended,    rest   on   a   com- 
mercial basis.     They  are  remunerative   as  a   commer- 
cial undertaking  and  they  should  be   constructed    only 
out    of    borrowings.     Surpluses    are    so    much    more 
revenue  taken  from  the  people  than   was   necessary  for 
the   requirements   of  the    Government.     As  it  is   not 
possible  to  return  a  surplus  directly   to   the   people,  it 
should  be  spent  in  meeting  non-recurring   expenditure 
most  urgently  needed  for  their  welfare.   Such  expendi- 
ture to-day  in  this  country  is  expenditure  on   sanitary 
improvements.     The  Honourable  Member  proposes  to 
devote  to  railway  construction  a  sum  of  1|  million 
sterling  out  of  cash  balances  during  the  coming  year. 
This  raises  the  question  whether  there  should  not  be  a 
definite  limit  to  cash  balances.     If  in  fat    j'ears  larger 
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cash  balances  than  are  really  required  are  to  be  built 
up  out  of  current  revenues  and  in  lean  years  they  are 
to  be  drawn  upon  for  railway  construction,  it  really' 
means  finding  money  for  capital  outlay  on  railways 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  taxation,  whether  the  years  be 
fat  or  lean.  The  question  was  carefully  considered  by 
the  Government  of  Lord  Northbrook,  and  the  conclu- 
sion arrived  at  was  that  13i  crores  should  suffice  as 
cash  balances.  Since  then  Burma  has  been  added 
and  the  normal  level  of  expenditure  has  also  risen 
considerably.  Still  cash  balances,  ranging  between 
25  and  30  crores,  appear  to  be  unnecessarily  large  and 
may,  I  think,  be  brought  down  to  a  lower  level. 

"  My   Lord,    I   think   the   country   has   a    right    to 
complain    that   the   conclusion    of  the    Anglo-Russian  I 

Convention,  which  has  been  acclaimed  by  its  authors 
as  a  great  triumph  of  diplomacy,  has  made  no  differ- 
ence whatever  to  the  people  of  India,  so  far  as  the 
weight  of  military  charges  is  concerned.  It  is  true 
that  certain  lapsed  grants  have  not  been  restored  to 
the  military  budget  this  year,  but  that  is  owing  to 
the  difficulties  occasioned  by  the  famine  and,  more- 
over, they  only  mean  a  slight  postponement  of  certain 
items  of  expenditure.  Two  years  ago,  when  I  urged 
a  reduction  of  military  expenditure  in  this  Council  in 
view  of  Russia's  collapse  in  the  Russo-Japanese  War 
Hnd  the  conclusion  of  the  Anglo- Japanese  Alliance, 
Your  Lordship  observed  : — 
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Recent  events  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  justify  much  of  what 
the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Gokhale  has  said.  Russia's  reverses  in  the  Far 
East  and  our  alliance  with  Japan  undoubtedly,  at  the  present 
moment,  minimise  the  dangers  of  our  Indian  frontier  ;  but  1  am 
afraid  I  cannot  follow  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Gokhale  in  his  conclusion 
that  these  dangers  have  disappeared  for  ever.  He  has  told  us  that 
the  tide  of  European  aggression  in  China  has  Ijeen  rolled  back  tor- 
good,  that  the  power  of  Russia  has  been  broken  and  that  her 
prestige  in  Asia  has  gone.  I  am  afraid  these  are  mere  assumptions 
which  I  can  hardly  accept.  I  am  afraid  I  feel  much  more  impelled 
to  consider  what  effect  Russian  reverses  may  have  on  the  pride  of 
a  high-spirited  military  race  and  I  wonder  in  how  long  or  in  how 
short  a  time  she  may  feel  confident  of  recovering  her  lost 
prestige. 

"  Well,  this  time  it  is  an  agreement  with  Russia 
herself  that  has  been  concluded  and  now  at  any  rate 
there  is  no  justification  for  re.crarding  Russian  aggres- 
sion on  the  North-West  frontier  as  anything  else  than 
a  mere  remote  possibility.  But  now  I  fear  another 
ground  is  being  taken,  namely,  that  in  view  of  the 
unrest  prevailing  in  the  country  and  the  tendencies  of 
thought  and  utterance  among  a  section  of  the  people, 
it  is  not  desirable  to  touch  the  military  expenditure 
of  India.  My  Lord,  all  I  can  say  is  that  .such  a 
view  of  the  situation  is  most  unjust  to  the  vast  bulk 
of  the  tax-paying  community  in  the  country.  No 
doubt  it  is  the  case  all  over  the  world  that  when 
military  charges  have  been  once  allowed  to  grow,  it 
is  extremely  hard  to  get  them  reduced  again.  In 
India,  in  addition  to  this  general  difficulty,  there  are 
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special  difficulties  connected  with  the  exceptional 
nature  of  the  situation.  But  the  general  satisfaction 
that  will  result  from  a  reduction  of  our  overgrown 
military  expenditure  is  an  important  consideration. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  retention  of  the  present  level 
of  charges,  in  spite  of  the  Anglo-Russian  Agreement, 
will  probably  tend  to  strengthen  those  very  tendencies 
which  are  alleged  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  diminution 
of  the  country's  burdens. 

There  is  one  more  point  that  I  would  like  to  urge 
about  oiu'  financial  administration  before  I  close.  I 
think  it  is  necessar}'  that  a  larger  portion  of  our  re- 
venues than  at  present  should  be  devoted  to  objects  on 
which  the  moral  and  material  well-being  of  the  mass 
of  our  people  idtimately  depends.  The  expenditure 
on  the  Army,  the  Police  and  similar  services  may  be 
necessary,  but  it  is  a  necessary  evil,  and  consistently 
with  the  maintenance  of  a  proper  standard  of 
efficiency,  it  must  be  kept  down  as  far  as  possible. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  State,  especially  in  these  days, 
can  expend  too  much  on  an  object  like  education. 
And  here.  My  Lord,  I  regret  to  say  that  the  Grovern- 
ment  is  not  doing  its  duty  by  the  people  of  India. 
Everywhere  else  throughout  the  world  the  State  now 
accepts  it  as  a  sacred  obligation  resting  on  it  to  provide 
for  the  free  and  compulsory  education  of  its  children. 
The  Gaekwar  of  Baroda  has  recently  adopted  measures 
to  make  this    provision  for  his  subjects.      What  every 
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civilized  Government  provides  for  its   people,  what  the 

Gaekwar  is  providino  in  bis  StHie,  the    Government  of 

India  must  surely  provide  for    the    people    of   British 

territories.      There  is  no  escape  from  so  obvious  a  duty 

and  every  day's  delay  is  a  wrong    to  tlie    people.     We  ^ 

sometimes  liear  it  said   that    it    will    he    injpossible  to 
find  money  for  so  vast  an    undertakinj?.      My  Lord,  it 
is  not  true.      The  money  is  there    for  whatever   flevel- 
opments  may   take  place    immediately    and  it    can   be 
found  without  difficulty  as  we  oo    along",  if  the  burden 
is  distributed  over  a   number   of  years   and    the  task 
taken  in  hand  in  a  resolute  spirit.      The  Hon'hle    Mr. 
Baker  makes  an  interesting   observation  in  one  of  the 
paragraphs  dealing  with    famine,  which  throws  a  flood 
of  light  on  this  point.      He   says  that  the  loss   to   the 
exchequer   of  the    Government   of   India — apart    from 
the  losses  of  the   Provincial    Governments — from    this 
year's  famine  has  been  estimated    at    3   crores    during 
the  year  about  to  close  and  at  3j  crores  in  the  coming 
year.     As    there   has    been    a    small    surplus    in    the 
accounts  of  the  Governiuent  of  India  this  year   and  as 
the  Hon'hle  Member  has  budgeted  for  another  surplus 
for  the  coming  year,  his  estimate  shoiild  carry  convic- 
tion to  the  mo.st  sce[)tical  mind.      My    Lord,   I  repeat, 
the  inoney  is  there  or  can  be  found    without  difficulty. 
Only  the  will  has  to  be  there  and  then  we  shall  not  be 
found  merely  discussing  the  difficulties  of  the  problem. 
Then  there  is  the  question  of  technical  and   industrial 
education.      Half  a  million  sferling   for   initial    equip- 
ment   and    about    five    lakhs  a  year    for    maintenance 
charges    should    give    the     country     an     Institute    of 
Technology,  almost  fit    to    be    included    among    the 
great    institufions    of   the    world.      And  the   expendi- 
ture  will   return   tenfold  to  the  State  not  only  in  the 
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advance  of  technical  and  industrial  education  in  the 
country,  but  also  in  the  appreciation  aud  enthusiasm 
of  the  people.  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  needs  of 
sanitation.  Lastly  there  is  the  vast  problem  of 
agricultural  indebtedness.  Here,  except  perhaps  for 
initial  experiments,  the  money  for  any  scheme  of 
relief  that  may  be  adopted — if  one  ever  is  adopted — 
will  have  to  be  out  of  loan  funds,  and  there  is  ample 
margin  for  borrowing  for  such  a  purpose,  as  our 
Ordinary  Debt  now  stands  at  only  about  37  million 
sterling. 

My  Lord,  we  are  passing  through  very  anxious  times. 
How  we  shall  emerge  from  this  crisis,  when  it  is  over, 
is  a  question  that  is  occupying  all  earnest  minds  in 
the  country  to-day,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  any 
other  question.  There  is  much  in  our  present  situa- 
tion that  is  naturally  galling  to  proud  and  sensitive 
spirits,  and  young  men,  fresh  from  their  books,  are 
coming  forward  on  every  side  to  ask  why  things  need 
be  as  they  are.  As  yet  they  have  not  permitted 
themselves  to  imagine  that  their  interests  do  not  lie  on 
the  side  of  order.  But,  sooner  or  later,  mere  order  is 
bound  to  appear  irksome  to  those  who  zealously  culti- 
vate the  belief  that  there  is  no  chance  of  better  days 
for  their  country  as  long  as  existing  arrangements 
continue.  They  will,  no  doubt,  discover  before  long 
the  limitations  of  their  position.  They  may  even 
come  to  recognize  that  life  is  not  always  like  writing 
on  a  clean  slate,  and  that,  in  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  India,  they  must  range  themselves,  in  spite 
of  the  humiliations  of  the  situation,  in  their  own 
best  interests,  on  the  side  of  order,  for  without 
its  un(|uestioned  continuance  no  real  progress  for 
their  country  is  possible.  My  Lord,  many  things 
have   happened   during    the    last    three   years     which 
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have  had  the  effect  of  swelling  the  ranks  of 
these  men.  Even  the  feeling  of  love  and  reverence, 
with  which,  as  a  great  teacher,  the  philosopher- 
statesman  at  the  India  Office  was  regarded  hj^  succes- 
sive generations  of  educated  Indians  and  which  was 
really  an  asset  of  value  to  British  rule  when  he  took 
charge,  has  helped  to  add  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
situation.  That  feeling  has  given  way  to  a  sense  of 
irritation  and  disappointment,  because  Mr.  Morley  has 
on  occasions  used  language  which  har,  wounded  and 
has  sanctioned  measures  which  have  bewildered  and 
amazed.  And  though  those  among  us,  who  have  not 
made  sufficient  allowances  for  Mr.  Morley's  difficulties, 
will  in  the  end  regret  the  harsh  things  they  have  said 
of  him,  he  certainly  for  the  time  has  lost  the  power  of 
arresting  the  rapid  decline  of  my  countrymen's  faith  in 
England's  mission  in  this  country.  My  Lord,  the 
Government  will  no  doubt  put  down— indeed,  it  must 
put  down — all  disorder  with  a  firm  hand.  But  vrhat 
the  situation  really  requires  is  not  the  policeman's 
baton  or  the  soldier's  bayonet,  but  the  statesman's 
insight,  wisdom  and  courage.  The  people  must  be 
enabled  to  feel  that  their  interests  are,  if  not  the  only 
consideration,  at  any  rate  the  main  consideration  that 
weighs  with  the  Government,  and  this  can  only  be 
brought  about  by  a  radical  change  in  the  spirit  of  the 
administration.  Whatever  reforms  are  taken  in  hand, 
let  thetn  be  dealt  with  frankly  and  generously.  And, 
My  Lord,  let  not  the  words  'too  late'  be  written  on 
every  one  of  them.  For  while  the  Government  stands 
considering, — hesitating,  receding,  debating  within 
itself  '  to  grant  or  not  to  grant,  that  is  the  question' 
— opportunities  rush  past  it  which  can  never  be 
recalled.  And  the  moving  finger  writes  and  having 
writ,  moves  on  ! 
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\_At  a  meeting  of  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council 
held  on  Friday,  the  l^th  February  1902,  His  Ex- 
cellency Loi\i  Curzon  presiding,  the  Council  consider- 
ed the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Bill  to 
make  better  provision  for  securing  house-accommoda- 
tion for  officers  in  Cantonments.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Pugh 
moved  that  in  clause  2,  sub-clause  {!)  of  the  Bill  as 
amended  by  the  Select  Committee,  the  definition  of 
"  grantee "  be  omitted.  In  supporting  the  amend- 
ment, the  Hon.  Mr.  G.  K.  Ookhale  spoke  as  folloivs: — ] 

Your  Excellency, — As  Goveniment  liave  been  pleased 
to  accept  the  amendment  moved  by  the  Hon'ble 
Mr.  Pugh,  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
say  anything  in  support  of  it ;  but,  if  Your  Excellency 
will  bear  with  me,  I  will,  following  the  example  of  my 
Hon'ble  friend  Mr.  Bilgrami,  make  a  few  observations 
on  the  general  character  of  the  measure  which  the 
Council  are  invited  to  pass  to-day.  My  liOrd.  it  is 
true  that  I  have  signed  the  Report  of  the  Select 
Committee  subject  to  dissent  in  one  particular  only, 
but  I  don't  mind  confessing  that  I  regard  all  legisla- 
tion of  this  nature  with  a  considerable  amount  of  mis- 
giving. I  am  free  to  recognise  that  Government  have 
been  by  no  means   precipitate  in    proceeding  with  this^ 
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measure,  as  it  has  been  before   the  public,  in  one  form 
or  another,  for  nearly  thirteen  years,     I  also  recognise 
that    large    and    important    modifications  have  been 
introduced  into  the  Bill  to  soften  the    sti'iugency  of  its 
original    provisions,  and  now    that    Government  have 
accepted   the  amendment    of   which  the  Hon'ble  Mr. 
Pugh  had  given  notice,  I  think  they  have  done  nearly 
all  that  lay  in  their  power,    short  of  dropping  the  Bill, 
to  provide  what    have  to  be    considered  as   reasonable 
safeguards  to  protect  the  legitimate  intei-ests  of  house- 
owners  in  cantonments.   Bat,  My  Lord,  when  all  this  is 
admitted — and  I  make  the  admission  most  gratefully — 
the  fact    remains    that  legislation  of  so  exceptional  a 
character, interfering  as  it  does  with  the  normal  freedom 
of  contract  between    house-owners  and  tenants,   can  be 
justified  only  on    grounds    of  the  strongest  necessity  ; 
and  there    is  ample    evidence    in    the    opinions  and 
memorials  laid    before  the   Select    Committee  to  show 
that  in  the    case    of  a  large  number  of  cantonments 
such  necessity  does  not  exist.      In   these    cantonments 
no  difficulty  has  been    experienced  in    the  past  in  the 
matter  of  obtaining  house-accommodation    for  military 
officers,    the  number    of    bungalows    available    being 
largely  in  excess  of  military  requirements,  and  a  certain 
proportion  of  these  bungalows    remaining,  as  a   matter 
of  fact,  vacant   from  year  to   year.      Poona  is  a  typical 
instance  of  this    class   of  cantonments.      It   has  been 
estimated  that  the  number  of  military  officers  requiring 
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house-accommodation  in  Poona  is  about  160;  while 
the  number  of  bungalows  in  Military  lines  is  over 
200.  Now  all  these  160  officers  do  not  take  a  house 
each.  The  younger  officers  generally  prefer  chumming, 
three  or  four  in  a  house.  A  considerable  number 
reside  in  the  Western  India  Club  and  in  hotels  and  a 
few  live  even  in  Civil  lines.  The  result  is  that  every 
year  a  certain  number  of  houses  remain  without 
tenants.  It  may  be  urged  that  it  is  not  intended  to 
put  the  proposed  enactment  into  operation  at  once  in 
all  cantonments  throughout  India.  That  is  true  ;  but 
as  soon  as  the  Bill  is  passed,  the  matter  gets  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Legislature,  and  then  it  is  all  a  question 
of  the  discretion  of  Government  in  their  executive 
capacity,  which,  it  will  be  admitted,  is  quite  a  different 
thing.  I  do  not  say  that  this  discretion  will  not,  as  a 
rule,  be  wisely  exercised,  but  it  is  conceivable  that  a 
Local  Government  may  not  always  be  able  to  with- 
stand the  pressure  of  the  military  authorities,  vvha 
would  naturally  not  be  reluctant  to  be  armed  with  the 
drastic  powers  which  this  Bill  vests  in  them,  when 
once  the  Act  is  extended  to  a  cantonment.  And  I 
think  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  operation  of  this 
emactment,  with  all  the  safeguards  it  contains,  is  likely 
to  prove  in  practice  more  or  less  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  house-owners.  The  Legislature,  My  Lord, 
may  make  the  letter  of  the  law  as  severely  impartial  as 
it  can.     The  law  itself  has  to  be  enforced  through  the 
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medium  of  human  beiug.s,  who  are  not  free  from  pre- 
judice. And  in  the  present  case  it  will  be  worked 
by  military  men,  who  are  so  accustomed  to  prompt 
and  unquestioning  obedience  that  they  are  often  not 
likely  to  trouble  themselves  much  about  nice  points 
of  law  in  enforcing  their  wishes.  The  Bill  provides 
for  referring  all  important  matters  of  disagreement 
between  house-owners  and  tenants  to  Committees  of 
Arbitration.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  the 
safeguard  of  these  Committees  proves  to  be  effective 
in  practice.  Past  experience  of  these  bodies  in 
cantonments  is  not  very  encouraging.  On  this  point 
I  need  quote  no  other  testimony  than  that  of  the 
Hon'ble  Mr.  Hardy,  who  has  described  his  experience 
of  these  Committees  in  the  following  terms : — 
*  I  have  been  a  member  on  these  Committees,  and 
I  am  bound  to  say  I  thought  their  tendency  was 
to  be  hard  on  the  house-owner.'  Let  us  hope  that  the 
Arbitration  Committees  that  will  be  constituted  under 
the  proposed  enactment  will  give  greater  satisfaction. 
In  one  respect  the  Bill  is  certain  to  cause  loss  to  house- 
owners.  Where  a  non-military  tenant  is  ejected  in 
favour  of  a  military  tenant  under  the  coercive  clauses 
of  the  Bill,  the  hou-^e  is  sure  to  be  shunned  by  non- 
military  tenants  after  that,  and  so,  if  at  any  time  the 
house-owner  fails  to  get  a  military  tenant  for  it,  it  is 
likely  to  remain  without  a  tenant.  I  have  made  these 
observations  to  emphasize   respectfully    the  gre^t  need 
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there  is   for   exhausting  all  ordinary  remedies  before 
resorting  to  the  somewhat  violent  disturbance   of  the 
normal    relations  between  house-owners    and    tenants 
which  this  Bill  authorises,    especially    in    the    case    of 
those  cantonments  in   which   the  inconvenience   com- 
plained of  in  the  preamble  of  the  Bill  has  not  assumed 
serious  dimensions  and  where   the  requirements  of  the 
Militaiy  are  of  a  fixed   character.      I  believe,    in    such 
cantonments,  G-overnment  might,  with  advantage,    try 
the  plan  of  selecting  themselves  the  required    number 
of  bungalows  once  for  all,  and  requiring    their    officers 
to  occupy  them  for  fixed  rents.     Such  an  arrangement, 
I  submit,  will  be   more    equitable    than    that    contem- 
plated in  the  Bill,    because  there    will  be  a  reciprocity 
of  obligations  under  it.      For  if  house-owners    will    be 
thereby  required  to  place  their  bungalows  at    the    dis- 
posal of  military  officers,  these   latter,    in    their    turn, 
will  be  bound  to  occupy    them  ;    and    the    chances    of 
friction  between  house-owners  and  military  officers  will 
be  minimised.    Of  course,  where  the  evil  mentioned  in 
the  preamble  has  grown  so  serious  that  such  a    simple 
plan  will  not  be  practicable,  the    proposed    enactment 
will  have  to  be  enforced,  for  no  one  can    question    the 
fact,  that  cantonments  exist  primarily  for    the    accom- 
modation of  military  men   and  they    must    fulfil    that 
purpose  under  any  circumstances.     But    in   regard   to 
these  cantonments,  i.e.,  where  it  will  be   found    neces- 
sary to  enforce  the  new  law,  I  would  venture  to    make 
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one  suggestion,  and  that  is,  that  Crovernnient  should 
publish  every  year  a  statement  showing  the  number  of 
cases  in  which  the  coercive  clauses  of  the  Bill  have 
been  enforced  during  the  year,  I  Ihink  the  mere  fact 
that  such  a  return  will  have  to  go  up  to  the  Government 
will  tend  to  sober  the  excess  of  zeal  on  the  part  of 
cantonment  authorities  and  will  prove  a  salutary 
addition  to  the  safeguards  which  have  been  already 
provided  in  the  Bill.  My  Lord,  it  was  not  possible  for 
me  to  bring  up  these  suggestions  in  the  shape  of 
amendments,  and  I  thought  I  miglit  submit  them  to 
the  consideration  of  Government  in  the  course  of  this 
discussion. 
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\At  a  meeting  of  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council,  held  on 
Friday  the  4th  December  190S,  the  Hon'hle.  Sir.  T.  Raleigh 
presiding,  the  Hon.  Mr.  A.  T.  Arundel  moved  that  the  Bill 
to  amend  the  Indian  Official  Secrets  Act,  1889,  be  referred  to 
a  Select  Committee.  The  Hon.  Mr.  G.  K.  Gokhale  opposed 
the  motion  in  the  follovnng  speech.] 

Sir,  this  Bill,  both  in  its  principle  and  its  details,  is 
open  to   such  grave   objection  that   it  is   a   matter   for 
profound    regret   that   (Government   should    ever  have 
thought  of  introducing  the  measure.   The  Englishman, 
in    a  recent   issue,  describes    the  Bill   as  calculated   to 
Russianize  the  Indian  Administration,  and  says  that  'it 
is  inconceivable  that  such  an  enactment  can  be   placed 
on  the  Statute  book  even  in  India.'     This,    no   doubt, 
is  strong  language,  but,  I  think,  it  is  none  too  strong' 
and  in   view  of  the  quarter  from   which   it  comes,  it 
should  give  Government  pause.      P^ourteen   years   ago, 
when  the  Indian  Official  Secrets  Act  was  passed,   there 
was  no  discussion  in  the  Council,  as   the   measure    was 
introduced  and  passed  at  Simla.      But  there   were   two 
considerations  in  its   favour  :  first,  that  a   similar   Act 
had  already  been  passed  in  England  and  it  was   appli- 
cable to  all  the  dominions   of  His    Majesty,    including^ 
India,  and  so  the  Indian  Act  was  a  mere  Indian  edition 
of  the  English  Law   already   in    force  in    India  ;    and, 
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secondly,  it  related  principally  to   Naval   and   Military 
Secrets,    and  it   could  be   argued  that,  as  such    secrets 
concerned    questions   of   the   country's    safety,   it  was 
necessary    for    Grovernment    to     have    drastic    powers 
for    preventing    their   disclosure.     The   present   Bill, 
however,  proposes  to  make  alterations  of  so  astound- 
ing    a     nature    in    that     Act     that      it     is     difficult 
to    speak  of  them   with   that   restraint   which   should 
chai'acterize    all     utterances     in     this     Chamber.     To 
state  the   matter  briefly,  tlie    Bill  proposes    to   make 
three    principal    changes   in    the    old     Act :     lirst,    it 
proposes  to  place  Civil  matters  on  a  level  with  Naval 
and    Military    matters;     secondly,     in     place    of    the 
present  provision  that  a  person     who  enters  an  office 
for  the  'purpose  of  ^vrongfidly  obtaining  infm^maiioii 
is  liable   to    be   punished    under    the   Act,    it   is   now      | 
proposed    to    enact     that     whoever,     '  without     lawful      j 
authority   or   permission    (the  proof  whereof   shall    be 
upon   him),  goes  to  a  Government  office,'  commits  an 
offence  under  the  Act ;  and,   thirdly,  it  is  proposed  to 
make  all  offences  under  the  Act  cognizable  and  non- 
bailable.     Now,  Sir,   it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  any 
responsible  officer  of  Government   conversant,   in  any 
degree,  with  the  administration   of  the    country,  and 
possessing  the  least  regard  for  the  professed  character 
of  British  rule,  could  have  drafted  these   amendments. 
Take  the   first  proposal  to  place  Civil    matters   on    a 
level   with   Naval    and    Military    matters.      The  Civil 
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administration  of  the  country  ranges  from  the  highest 
concerns  of  State  polic)'  which  engage  the  attention  of 
the  Viceroy  down  to  the  pettiest  detail  of  the  routine 
work    of  a    village    official.       The    word    '  secret '     is 
nowhere   defined,    and    it  must,  therefore,  include  all 
official  information  not    authoritatively  notified  by  the 
Government  to  the  public.     And   I  want  to  know  if  it 
is  seriously  intended  to  make   the  publication   of  even 
the  most   trivial   news    in    connection    with    this    vast 
civil  administration  of  the  country   penal — such  news, 
for  instance,  as  the  transfer  of  a  Government  officer 
from  out?  place  to  another — unless  it  has  first  appeared 
in    a    Government    resolution    or    any    other    official 
notification.     And    yet    this    would    be    the    eflfect    of 
the    proposed    amendment.     The     Englishman    calls 
this     Russianizing    the    administration,     and     he    is 
entitled  to   the  thanks  of  the  public  for  his  powerful 
and  disinterested  criticism.      For  the  Bill,  even  if   it 
becomes  law,  will  not,   in  practice,  affect  him  or  the 
other  editors  of  Anglo-Indian  papers.      I  would  like  to 
see  the  official  who  would  venture  to  arrest  and  march 
to  the   police   thana   the    editor    of  an    Anglo-Indian 
paper;     But   so  far    as    Indian    editors   are   concerned, 
there  are,  I   fear,  officers   in  this    country,    who   would 
not  be  sorry  for  an    opportunity  to  march   whole  batta- 
lions of   them  to  the   police   thana.      It   is  dreadful    to  d 
think  of  the  abuse  of  authority    which  is  almost  certain 
to  result  from  this  placing  of  Indian  editors,    especially. 
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*  the  smaller  ones  among   them,    so   completely   at   the 
mercy  of  those  whom   they  constantly    irritate  or   dis- 
please by  their  criticism.     It  might  be  said  that,  while 
G-overnment  have  no  objection  to  the  authorized  publi- 
cation of  official  news   of  minor  importance,   they    cer- 
tainly want  to  prevent  the  publication  of  papers,  such  as 
the  confidential  circulars   about  the   wider  employment 
of  Europeans  and  Eurasians  in  the  public  Service,  wliich 
were  published  by  some  of  the  Indian  papers  last  year. 
Now,  in  the  first  place,  the  Bill    does  not   distinguish 
between   matters   of  smaller   and   greater   importance. 
And,   secondly,   even  on   the  higher   ground  on    which 
the  measure  may   be  sought  to  be   defended,  I    submit 
that  the  Bill,    if  passed  into  la«'.   will  do   incalculable 
mischief.      I  think.  Sir,   that,  in  a   country  like  India, 
while  Naval  and  Military  secrets  require  to  be  protected, 
if  anything,   with  even  greater  strictness  than  in  Eng- 
land, the  very  reverse  is  the  case  with  matters  concern- 
ing the  Civil  administration.      The  responsibility  of  the 
Government  to   the  people   in   this  country   is  merely 
moral  ;  it  is  not  legal,   as  in  the  West.     There  is   no 
machinery  here,  as  in  Western  countries,  to  secure  that 
the  interests    of    the    general     public    will     not     be 
sacrificed    in    favour    of    a     class.         The     criticism 
of    the     Indian     Press    is     the    only    outward  check 
operating     continuously      upon      the    conduct    of    a 
bureaucracy,    possessing    absolute     and    uncontrolled 
power.      I  can  understand  the  annoyance  caused  to  the 
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■officers  of  Government  by  the  publication  of  circulars, 
such  as  were  made  public  last  year.  But  are  Govern- 
ment wise  in  permitting  this  feeling  of  annoyance  to 
so  influence  them  as  to  make  them  come  forward  with 
a  proposal  to  close  an  obvious  safety-valve  and  drive 
popular  discontent  inwards  ?  The  proper  and  only 
remedy,  worthy  of  the  British  Government,  for  what- 
ever is  really  deplorable  in  the  present  state  of  things 
is,  not  to  gag  newspapers  as  proposed  in  this  bill,  but 
to  discourage  the  issue  of  confidential  circulars  which 
seek  to  take  away  in  the  dark  what  has  been  promised 
again  and  again  in  Acts  of  Parliament,  the  Proclama- 
tions of  Sovereigns,  and  the  responsible  utterances  of 
successive  Viceroys.  From  the  standpoint  of  rulers, 
no  less  than  that  of  the  ruled,  it  will  be  most  unfortu- 
nate if  Indian  papers  were  thus  debarred  from  writing 
about  matters  which  agitate  the  Indian  community 
most.  What  happened,  for  instance,  last  year,  when 
those  circulars  were  published  ?  ,  For  some  time  before 
their  publication,  the  air  was  thick  with  the  rumour 
that  Government  had  issued  orders  to  shut  out  Indians 
from  all  posts  in  the  Railway  Department,  carrying  a 
salary  of  Rs.  30  and  upwards  a  month.  It  was  im- 
possible to  believe  a  statement  of  this  kind,  but  it  was 
not  possible  to  contradict  it  effectively  when  it  was 
practically  on  every  tongue.  The  damage  done  to  the 
prestige  of  Government  was  considerable,  and  it  was 
only  when  the  circulars  were  published  that  the  exact 
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position  came  to  be  under^stood.  The  circulars,  as 
they  stood,  were  had  enough  in  all  conscience,  but  they 
were  not  so  bad  as  the  public  had  believed  them  to  be. 
What  was  laid  down  in  them  was  not  that  Indians 
were  to  be  shut  out  from  all  appointments  higher  than 
Rs.  30  a  month,  but  that  Eurasians  and  European? 
were  to  have,  as  far  as  practicable,  a  preference  in  mak- 
ing appointments  to  such  posts.  The  fear  that  such 
lamentable  departures  from  the  avowed  policy  of  Gov- 
ernment might  be  dragged  into  the  light  of  day  act 
at  present  as  an  effective  check  on  the  adoption  of  un- 
just measures,  and  I  think  it  will  have  a  disastrous 
eflFect  on  the  course  of  administration,  if  this  check 
were  to  be  done  away  with  and  nothing  better  substi- 
tuted in  its  place.  As  regards  the  second  amendment, 
which  would  make  a  man's  merely  going  to  an  office 
without  lawful  authority  or  permission  an  offence,  I 
am  sure  Government  have  not  considered  what  this 
will  mean  in  practice.  A  very  large  amount  of  the 
work  of  lower  officials  is  transacted  by  the  people  con- 
cerned going  to  their  offices  without  permission  ex- 
pressly obtained.  Petitioners,  for  instance,  often  have 
to  go  to  offices  for  making  inquiries  about  what  has 
happened  to  their  petitions.  They  rarely  receive  written 
replies,  and  it  will  now  be  in  the  power  of  any  police 
officer  to  get  a  man  against  whom  he  has  a  grudge,  or 
from  whom  he  wants  to  extort  anything,  into  trouble 
by  alleging- that  he  had  gone  to  an  office  of  Government 
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'  without  lawful  authority'.  This  will  be  putting  a  most 
dangerous  power  into  the  hands  of  the  lower  police, 
about  whose  character,  as  a  class,  the  less  said,  the 
better.  Even  an  innocent  friendly  visit  by  a  private 
individual  to  an  official  friend  of  his  at  the  latter's 
office  can,  under  this  Bill,  be  construed  into  an  offence. 
I  am  sure  nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  intention 
of  G-overnment,  and  I  am  astonished  that  greater  care 
was  not  taken  in  drafting  the  Bill  to  confine  it  to  the 
object  Grovernment  liad  in  view.  Lastly,  it  is  proposed 
to  make  offences  under  this  Act  cognizable  and  non- 
bailable — which  means  that  a  person  charged  with  an  ofif- 
en<-e  under  this  Act  is  to  be  arrested  at  once,  but  he  is  not 
to  be  liberated  on  bail — andjyet  there  is  tobe  no  trial  till 
thesanction  of  the  Local  Government  has  been  obtained. 
This  may  take  weeks  and  even  months,  and  finally,  it 
may  never  be  accorded,  and  the  person  arrested  is  all 
the  while  to  rot  in  detention.  I  cannot  understand 
how  a  procedure  so  abhorrent  to  ordinary  notions  of 
fairness  should  have  commended  itself  to  Government. 
The  only  redeeming  feature  in  this  most  deplorable 
business  is  that  among  the  opinions  which  the  Cxovern- 
ment  of  India  have  received  from  their  own  officers, 
there  are  so."ne  <:^at  strongly  deprecate  the  measure — 
at  least  in  its  more  serious  aspects.  And  I  think  it  is  a 
matter  for  special  satisfaction  that  the  Government  of 
Bengal  has  spoken  out  so  plainly  against  placing  Civil 
matters  on  a  level  with  the   Naval  and  Military.      Sir 
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I  prote.-t  against  the  very  introduction  of  this  Bill.  I 
protest  against  the  spirit  in  which  it  has  been  con- 
ceived. I  protest  against  its  provisions  generally. 
And  as  I  cannot  imagine  any  jx)ssible  amendment  of 
the  measure  which  can  make  it  ac<?eptable  to  me,  my 
only  course  is  to  vote  against  this  motion  to  refer  it  to 
a  Select  Committee. 

[At  a  meeting  of  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council,  held 
on  Friday  the  ^<A  March  1904,  His  Excellency  Lord 
Curzon  presiding,  the  Hon,  Sir.  A.  T.  Artaulel  moved  that 
the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Bill  to  amtnd  the 
Official  Secrets  Act,  1889,  be  taken  into  consideratiott,.  T}te 
Hon.   Mr.   G.  K.  Gokhxile  then  spoke  asfolloirs.] 

My  Lord.  I  desire  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  Bill  as 
amended  bj'  the  Select  Committee,  before  this  motion 
is  put  to  the  vote.  When  the  Bill  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  in  December  last,  my  Hon'ble  friend  2Sawab 
»Saiyid  Muhammad  and  myself  deemed  it  our  duty  to 
enter  an  emphatic  protest  against  the  general  charac- 
ter and  the  leading  provisions  of  the  proposed  measure, 
i)ecause  in  the  form  in  which  it  then  stood,  it  was 
impossible  to  have  any  patience  with  the  Bill.  Since 
then,  however,  thanks  to  the  assurances  gi^en  by 
Your  Lordship  on  your  return  to  Calcutta,  and  the 
conciliatory  attitude  adopted  by  the  Hon'ble  Member 
in  charge  of  the  Bill  in  the  Select  Committee,  the  Bill 
has  been  largely  altered,   and  I   gladly   recognize   that 
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several  most  objectionable  features  have  either  been 
wholly  removed  or  have  been  greatly  softened.  Having 
made  this  acknowledgment,  I  deem  it  necessary  my 
Lord,  to  submit  that  unless  the  Bill  is  farther  amend- 
ed, on  the  lines  of  the  more  important  amendments 
of  which  notice  has  been  given,  the  alterations  made  so 
far  will  fail  to  allay  the  apprehensions  that  have  been 
so  justly  aroused.  My  Hon'ble  friends  Mr.  Bose  and 
Nawab  Saiyid  Muhammad  and  myself  have  signed  the 
Eeport  of  the  Select  (Jdnimittee,  sul:ject  to  dissent  only 
on  two  points,  and  we  have  expressed  that  dissent  in 
the  mildest  terms  that  we  could  possibly  find  to  convey 
our  meaning.  We  did  this  both  to  mark  our  sense  of 
the  conciliatory  manner  in  which  the  Hon'ble  Member 
in  charge  of  the  Bill  received  many  of  our  suggestions, 
and  in  the  hope  that,  by  thus  removing  from  our  dissent 
all  trace  of  the  angry  criticisms  to  which  the  Bill  has 
been  subjected,  we  might  make  it  easier  for  Govern- 
ment to  proceed  further  in  the  direction  of  meeting  the 
objections  urged  by  the  public.  My  Lord,  I  earnestly 
"trust  that  in  this  hope  we  shall  not  be  altogether  dis- 
appointed. I  do  not  wish  to  anticipate  anything  I 
may  have  to  say  "'i;en  the  amendments  of  which  I 
have  given  notice  come  up  for  consideration.  But  I 
cannot  let  this  motion  be  put  to  the  vote  without  say- 
ing that  the  Bill,  even  as  amended,  is  open  to  serious 
objection,  that  no  case  has  been  made  out  for  it,  that 
the  safeguards  to   which  the  Hon'ble  Member  referred 
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in  presenting  the  Report  of  tlie  Select  Committee  are 
more  or  less  illusory,  and  that,  unless  the  Bill  is  further 
amended,  it  must  tend  unduly  to  curtail  the  liberty  of 
the  Press,  not  so  much  perhaps  by  what  (rovernment 
may  actually  do,  as  by  the  fear  of  what  they  may  do. 
The  striking  unanimity  with  which  the  entire  Press  of 
the  country,  Anglo-Indian  as  well  as  Indian,  has  con- 
demned the  measure  must  convince  the  Grovernment 
that  the  opposition  to  the  Bill  is  not  of  a  mere  partisan 
character,  but  that  it  is  based  upon  reasonable  grounds, 
which  it  is  the  duty  of  Government  to  remove.  If, 
however,  Government  are  not  prepared  to  do  this,  I 
would  respectfully  urge  even  at  this  last  moment  that 
the  Bill  should  be  abandoned  altocfetlier. 


\At  the  same  meeting  the  Hon  hie  Afr.  Gokhale  moved  that 
in  clause  2  of  the  Bill  as  amended,  in  the  proposed  defini- 
tion of  ^' a^^'airs,"  in  sub-clanse  {b)  the  words  ^' 07-  any  other 
matters  of  State  "  be  omitted.      He  said  : — ] 

Government  are  no  doubt  aware  that  these  are  the 
words  to  which  the  greatest  exception  has  been 
taken  both  by  the  Press  and  by  public  associations 
in  the  country,  and  if  this  proposal  to  omit  them 
is  accepted,  the  greater  part  of  the  opposition  to  this 
measure  will.  I  think,  disappear.  On  the  other  hand,, 
if  the  words  are  retained,  they  will  render  the 
attempted  definition  of 'civil  affairs'  practically  value- 
less, by  conferring  on  Government  almost  as  wide  and 
dangerous  a  power  to  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  the 
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Press  as  under  the  original  Bill.  My  Lord,  a  defini- 
tion is  no  definition  unless  it  specifies,  or  at  any  rate 
indicates  with  some  degree  of  definiteness,  what  it  is 
that  is  intended  to  be  included  within  its  scope,  so  that 
a  person  of  average  intelligence  may  have  no  difficulty 
in  understanding  that  scope.  In  the  present  case,  this 
test  fails  altogether  on  account  of  the  use  of  such 
vague  and  all-embracing  words  as  '  any  other  matters 
of  State  '  in  this  attempted  definition.  I  see^that  the 
Hon'ble  Sir  Arundel  Arundel  has  given  notice  of  an 
amendment  to  insert  the  word  '  important '  before  the  n 

words  '  matters  of  State.'  '  Any  other  important 
matters  of  State  '  is,  however,  as  vague  and  may  be 
made  as  all-embracing  as  the  expression  '  any  other 
matters  of  State,'  and  I  do  not  think  the  Hon'ble 
Member's  amendment  will  improve  matters  in  any 
w<ay.  It  may  be  argued,  as  the  Hon'ble  Member  did 
when  presenting  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee, 
that  the  definition  of  '  civil  affairs,'  even  as  it  stands, 
need  cause  no  apprehension  ;  because,  before  any  con- 
viction is  obtained,  Grovernment  w'ould  have  to  prove 
(1)  that  the  inTonnation  published  was  of  such  a  confi- 
dential nature  that  the  public  interest  had  suffered  by 
its  disclosure  ;  (2^  that  it  had  been  wilfully  disclosed  ; 
and  (3)  that  the  person  disclosing  it  knew^  that  in  the 
interest  of  the  State  he  ought  not  to  have  disclosed  it 
at  that  time.  Now,  my  Lord,  these  safeguards  look  very 
well  on  paper ;  but  I  fear  in  practice  they  will  not   be 
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found  \ery  effective.  When  the  Government  come 
forward  to  prosecute  a  newspaper  on  the  ground  that 
it  had  disclosed  confidential  information  relating  to 
matters  of  State,  and  that  such  disclosure  had  harmed 
public  interests,  I  am  afraid  a  great  many  Magistrates 
in  India  will  require  no  other  proof  than  the  opinion 
of  Government  to  hold  that  the  information  published 
was  confidential,  and  that  it  had  prejudicially  affected 
the  inieiesls  of  the  State.  As  regards  wilful  com- 
munication, that  too  will  be  held  to  be  established  as  a 
matter  of  course,  unless  the  newspaper  proves  that  the 
publication  was  due  to  inadvertence.  The  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  editor  that  such  publication  should 
not  have  been  made  at  that  time  in  the  interests  of 
the  State  will,  no  doubt,  strictly  speaking,  be  more 
difficult  to  prove,  but  Magistrates  of  the  average 
type  in  India,  in  the  peculiar  relation  in  which 
they  stand  to  the  Executive  Government,  will  not  be 
very  reluctant  to  presume  such  knowledge  from  the 
fact  that  the  information  published  was  regarded 
by  Government  as  confidential,  and  from  other  atten- 
dant circumstances.  Let  me  take,  as  an  illustra- 
tion, the  publication  last  year  by  some  of  the  Indian 
newspapers  of  a  confidential  circular  addressed  to  rail- 
way authorities  in  this  country  by  the  Under-Secretary 
to  the  Government  of  India  in  the  Public  Works 
Department  in  the  matter  of  the  wider  employment 
of  Europeans  and  Eurasians.      My  Lord,  in  the   state- 
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ment  made  by  Your  Lordship  in  December  last  on  the 
subject  of  the  Official  Secrets  Bill,  Your  Lordship  was 
pleased  to  state  that  I  had  directly  attributed  the 
introduction  of  this  Bill  to  the  annoyance  caused  to 
Government  by  the  publication  of  this  circular.  May 
I  respectfully  ask  leave  to  correct  this  misappre- 
hension ?  I  had  mentioned  this  circular  only  to  illus- 
trate my  meaning  as  to  the  distinction  which  I 
thought  Government  might  make  between  civil  mat- 
ters of  smaller  and  of  greater  importance.  My  exact 
words  were  'It  may  be  said  that,  while  Government 
have  no  objection  to  the  unauthorized  publication  of 
official  news  of  minor  importance,  they  certainly  want 
to  prevent  the  publication  of  papers  such  as  the  confi- 
dential circulars  about  the  wider  employment  of 
Europeans  and  Eurasians  in  the  public  service,  which 
were  published  by  some  of  the  Indian  papers  last 
year.'  And  later  on,  when  I  spoke  of  the  annoyance 
caused  to  the  officers  of  Government,  I  spoke  of  'the 
annoyance  caused  by  the  publication  of  circulars  such 
as  were  made  public  last  year.'  I  had  thus  used  the 
circular  only  for  the  purpose  of  an  illustration,  and  I 
beg  leave  to  use  it  for  a  similar  purpose  again  to-day. 
It  is  probable  that,  as  this  circular  had  been  issued 
without  Your  Lordship's  knowledge  or  the  knowledge 
of  the  Member  in  charge  of  Public  Works  as  stated 
by  Your  Lordship  on  a  previous  occasion.  Government 
would  not   sanction   a   prosecution    in   this  case ;    but 
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supposing  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  they  did,  how 
would  the  matter  stand  ?  Grovernment  might  urge 
that  the  publication  of  the  circular  had  inflamed  the 
minds  of  many  Hindus,  Muhammadans  and  Parsis 
against  the  trovernment  and  had  thus  led  to  increased 
disaffection  in  the  country.  And  if  the  trying  Magis- 
trate came  to  accept  this  view,  the  task  of  the 
prosecution  would  be  comparatively  simple.  The  in- 
jury to  ])ublic  interests  would  be  held  to  He  in  the 
alleged  increased  disaffection,  and  the  circular  being 
confidential,  the  Magistrate  would  have  no  difficulty 
in  holding  that  the  publication  was  wilful  ;  and  the 
editor  would  be  presumed  to  have  known  what  the 
consec^uences  of  such  a  publication  would  be.  It  may 
be  that  on  an  ap]>eal  to  the  High  Courts  or  similar 
authority,  the  conviction  may  be  set  aside.  But  the 
worry  and  expense  caused  to  the  editor  by  such  a 
prosecution  might,  in  themselves,  prove  a  heavy 
punishment,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  prosecution  would  have  behind  it  all  the  prestige, 
power  and  resources  of  the  Gfovernment.  Even  if  no 
prosecution  were  actually  instituted  by  the  Grovern- 
ment under  the  proposed  legislation,  the  mere  fact 
that  the  Grovernment  was  armed  with  the  power  to 
prosecute  cannot  fail  to  affect  prejudicially  the  liberty 
of  the  Press  in  this  country.  My  Lord,  nowhere 
throughout  the  British  Empire  is  the  Government  so 
powerful  relatively  to  the  governed  as   in   India.     No- 
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where,   on    the   other   hand,    is   the  Press  so  weak  in 
influence,  as  it  is  with  lis.     The  vigilance  of  the  Press 
is  the  only  check  that  operates  from  outside,  feebly,  it 
is  true,   but   continuously,    upon    the   conduct   of  the 
Oovernnient,  which    is    subject   to   no  popular  control. 
It  is  here  therefore,  if  anywhere,  that   the    Legislature 
should  show    special    consideration    to   the  Press,   and 
yet  here  alone  it  is  proposed  to  arm  Government  with 
a  greater  power  to   control    the   freedom   of  the   Press 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Empire.      My   Lord,   we 
often    hear   Government   complaining   of  the  distrust 
shown  by  the  people  in   this  country,    and    the  people 
complaining    of  the   Government    not  trusting    them 
enough.      In  such  a  situation,  where   again    the   ques- 
tion is  further  complicated  by  a  tendency   on  the  part 
of  the  Government  to  attach  undue  importance  to  race 
or  class  considerations,  the  wisest  and  safest   and   most 
statesmanlike   course     for   it   is    to    conduct    its    civil 
administration  as  far  as  possible  in  the  light  of  day.   The 
Press  is  in  one  sense,  like  the  Government,  a  custodian 
of  public  interests,  and  any  attempt  to  hamper  its  free- 
dom by  repressive  legislation  is  bound  to  affect  these  in- 
terests prejudicially,  and  cannot  fail  in  the  end  to  react 
upon  the  position  of  the  Government  itself.   My  Lord,  I 
l^ar,  that  the  intention  of  the  words  'or  any  other  matters 
of  State' in   the    definition  of  'civil  affairs'  will  unduly 
curtail  the  liberty  of  the  Press  in  India,  and  I  therefore 
mov^  that  these  words  be  omitted    frorn  the    definition. 
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\_At  the  same  inefting,  the,  Hon.  Mr.  A.  J.  Arundel 
having  moved  that  the  Bill,  as  amended,  be  passed,  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Gokhale  opposed  the  motion  in  the  folloioing 
speech.^ 

My  Lord,  the  motion  now  before  the  Council  is 
only  a  formal  one.  But  as  it  marks  the  conclusion  of 
our  discussion  of  this  important  measure,  I  would  like 
to  say  a  few  words.  My  Lorfl,  I  greatly  I'eiijvet  that 
Government  should  not  have  seen  their  way  to 
accepting  even  a  single  one  of  the  more  important 
amendments  of  which  notice  had  been  given.  This  is 
the  first  time  within  my  experience  that  a  legislative 
measure  has  been  opposed  by  all  classes  and  all 
sections  of  the  public  in  this  country  with  such  abso- 
lute unanimity.  Of  course  with  our  Legislative  Coun- 
cils as  they  are  constituted  at  present,  the  Govern- 
ment has  the  power  to  pass  any  law  it  pleases.  But 
never  before,  I  think,  did  the  Government  dissociate 
itself  so  completely  from  all  public  opinion — including 
Anglo-Indian  public  opinion — as  it  has  done  on  the 
present  occasion.  I  recognize  that  the  responsibility 
for  the  good  administration  of  the  country  rests 
primarily  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Government.  But 
it  is  difficult  to  allow  that  this  responsibility  can  be 
satisfactorily  discharged,  unless  the  Government  was 
supported  in  its  legislative  and  executive  measures  by 
some  sort  of  public  opinion.  My  I^rd,  Your  Lordship 
has  often  declared  that  it  was   your  constant  aspiration 
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'.o  cany  the  public  with  you   as  far  as  possible  in  all 
mportant  acts  of  your  administration,      I  do  not  think 
it   can.  be   said  that    that   aspiration  has  been  in  the 
smallest   degree   realized   in    the   present    case.       The 
whole   position  is  really  most  extraordinary    and    verj^ 
painfully  significant.      Here  we  had   a  law.  already  in 
force,    identical  in  character   and  identical  in  wording 
with    the    law    obtaining  in    the    other    parts    of  the 
British  Empire.     The  British  Government  in  England, 
with    its    vast    naval    and    military   concerns    and    its 
foreign   relations   extending   over   the    surface    of  the 
whole   globe,  has   not  found  its   law  insufficient  for  its 
purpose.      How    then    has    the   Crovernment    of  India, 
with   its   more  limited  concerns,    found  it  necessary  to 
make  the  law  more  drastic  in  India  ?    The  explanation. 
I    think,  is  simple.      It  is  that,   while  in   England  the 
Government  dare  not    touch  the    liberty   of  the  Press, 
no  matter  how  annoying  its  disclosures  may  be,  and  has 
to  reconcile  itself  to  the  latter  regarding  them  as  only  so 
muchjournalisticenterprise.in  India  the  unlimited  power 
which  the  Government  possesses  inclines  it  constantly 
to  repressive  legi-^lation.     This    single  measure  suffices 
to  illustrate,  the  enonnous  difference  between  the  spirit 
in  whii>h  the  administration   is  canied  on  m  India  and 
that  ill  Hiiieh  it  is  canied  on    in  England.      My   Lord, 
as   the    Bill  IS  still  oj^en  to  serious  objection,    I    must 
vote  against  this  motion  to  pass  if. 


16 
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^  -[^At  a  meeting  of  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council,  held 
on  Friday  the  \^th  December  1903,  His  Excellency  Lord 
Curzon  presiding y  the  lion.  Sir.  T.  Raleigh  moved,  that  the 
Bill  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  the  Universities  of  British 
India  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee.  In  opposing  the 
motion  (he  Hon.  Mr.  G.  K.  Gokhale  made  the  folloicing 
speech.^ 

My  Lord,  as  this  is  the  occasion  on  which  the 
principle  of  the  Bill  may  be  usefully  discussed,  I  can- 
not give  a  silent  vote  on  the  motion  now  before  us, 
especially  in  view  of  the  great  attention  which  this 
subject  has  received  during  the  last  three  years  at  the 
hands  of  both  the  Government  and  the  public,  and  the 
angry  controversy  which  has  raged  round  it  for  most 
of  the  time.  In  the  course  of  the  Budget  Debate  of 
last  year,  Your  Lordship,  while  referring  to  the  attitude 
of  the  educated  classes  of  this  country  towards  Univer- 
sity Reform,  was  pleased  to  observe — *  Surely  there  are 
enough  of  us  on  both  sides,  who  care  for  education  for 
education's  sake,  who  are  thinking,  not  of  party- 
triumphs,  but  of  the  future  of  unborn  generations,  to 
combi'.ie  together  and  <?arry  the  requisite  changes 
through."  My  Lord,  I  do  not  know  if  my  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  one  of  such  persons  will  pass  unchallenged. 
But  this  I  venture  to  say  for  myself:  I  hope  I  have  given, 
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in  my  own  humble  way,  some  little  proof  in  the  past  of 
my  interest  in  the  cause  of  higher  education ;  and  that,  in 
the  observations   which   I  propose  to  offer  to-day,  the 
only  consideration   by  which   I   am   animated   is    ah 
anxious  regard  for  the  future  of  Western  education  in 
this  land,  with  the  wide  diffusion    of  which  are   bound 
up  in   large   measure  the    best    interests  of  both   the 
Government     and    the   people.       My  Lord,    in    your 
Budget  speech  of  last  year,  Your  Lordship  complained 
of  the  unnecessary  distrust   with   which  the   educated 
<!lasses  regarded  the   attitude  of  the    present    Grovern- 
ment  towai-ds    higher   education.     I  can  assure   Your 
Lordship  that,  even  among  those  who  have   not  been 
able  to  take  the   same  view  of  this,  question   as   Your 
Lordship's  Government,  there  are  men  who  regret  that 
the  difficulties   which  already   surround  a   complicated 
problem  should  be  aggravated  by  any    unnecessary  or 
unjustifiable  misapprehension   about  motives.     But  is 
it  quite  clear  that  the  Government  itself  has  been  free 
from  all  responsibility  in  this  matter,   and  that  it   has 
given  no  cause  whatever    for  any  misapprehension   in 
regard  to  its  object  ?     Let  the  Council  for  a  moment 
glance  at  the  circumstances   which   have   preceded  the* 
introduction  of  this  Bill.  More  than  two  years  ago.  Your 
Lordship  summoned  at  Simla  a  Conference  of  men  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  education  in  the  different  Provin- 
ces of  India.     Had  the  Conference  been  confined  to  the 
educational   officers  of  Government,  one  would    hav^  * 
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thought  that  rTOvernment  was  taking;  eoniisel   with  its 
own  officers  only,  and  of  course  there  would  have  been 
no  misunderstanding  in  the  matter.     But  the  presence 
of  Dr.  Miller   at  the  Conference  at    once    destroyed   its 
o^cial  character,  and  gave  room  for  the  complaint  that 
the  deliberations  were  confined  to  European  education- 
ists in  India  only.      The  fact   that   the  proceedings   of 
the  Conference   were    kept   confidential    deepened    tbe^ 
feeling  of  uneasiness    already    created    in    the^   )>ublic 
mind  by  the  exclusion  uf  Indians  from  its  deliberations. 
Later    on.     when    the     Universities    Commission    was- 
■first  appointed,     its  composition,  as    is     well   known, 
aftbrded  much     ground  for    complaint  :  and     though, 
to   meet  public     opinion  half    way.    Your    Lordship 
took    the    unusual    step    of    ojtering  a    peat  on  the 
0^>mmission,     almost    at    the     last    moment,    to    Mr, 
Justice   (xuru   Das    Banerjee.    the   objection    remained 
that,  while  missionary  enterprise  was  represented  on  the 
0>rrimis.sion    in    the   person    of  Dr.   ^fackichan.    indi- 
genous enterprise  in  the  field   of  education   was   again 
left  unrepresented.     The  hurried  manner  in  which  the 
Commission  went  about  the  country  and  took  evidence 
mn<i  submitted  its  reporc  was  not  calculatfd  to  reassure 
the  public  mind.     Finally,  the  holding    back    of  the 
e\'idenc,e,  recorded  by  the  Commission,  on  the  plea  that 
i'-.  publication  would  involve  unnecessary  expense,   was 
rery  unfortunate,  as  other  Commissions  had  in  the  pft)»t 
jwfeHshed  evidence  ten  times  as  voluminous  and  the- 
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question  of  economy  had  never  been  suggested.  Now, 
my  Torn,  e>  ery  one  of  these  causes  of  complaint  was 
avoidable  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  good  deal 
of" the  misapprehension,  which  every  right-minded  jierson 
mu^t  deplore,  would  haAe  been  avoided,  if  tTOXernment 
had  been  trom  the  beginning  more  carefid  in  this 
matter.  The  task  of  reforming  the  University  system 
in  India  vvas,  in  any  case,  bound  to  be  formidable,  and 
it  was  much  to  be  wished  that  it  had  been  possible  to 
■examine  the  proposals  of  (fovernment  on  their  own 
merits,  in  the  clear  light  of  reason,  unobscared  by 
pas>ioii  or  prejudice  or  inisajiprehension  of  any  kind, 
on  one  side  or  the  other. 

A  misapprehension  of  the  motives  of  the  Govern- 
ment cannot,  however,  by  itself  explain  the  undoubted 
hostility  of  the  educated  classes  of  this  country  to  the 
present  measure.  x-\nd  it  seems  to  me  to  be  clear  that 
this  sharp  conflict  of  opinion  arises  from  the  different 
.'tandpoint;>  from  which  the  <piestion  of  higher  educa- 
tion is  regarded  by  the  Go^■ernment  and  the  people. 
In  introducing  this  Bill  the  other  day  at  Simla,  the 
Hon"ble  Mr.  Raleigh  asked  at  tlie  outset  the  (jue.stion 
'whether  English  education  has  been  a  blessing  or  a 
curse  to  the  people  of  India"  and  he  proceeded  to  give 
the  following  rejjly  : — Tn  point  of  fact  it  has  been  both, 
but  much  more,  1  believe,  a  blessing  than  a  curse. 
We  note  every  day  the  disturbing  effects  of  a  new  cul- 
ture imposed  upon  learners  who  are   not,  always ,  pije- 
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pared  to  receive  it  ;  but  still  it  is  a  great  achievement 
to  have  opened  the  mind  of  the  East  to  the  discoveries 
of  Western  science,  and  the  spirit  of  English  law.  To 
the  .Schools  and  Colleges  under  our  administration  we 
owe  some  of  the  best  of  our  fellow  workers — able 
Judges,  useful  officials,  and  teachers  who  pass  on  to 
others  the  benefit  which  the}'  have  received.  To  them 
also  we  owe  the  discontented  B.A.,  who  has  carried 
away  from  his  college  a  scant  modicum  of  learning  and 
an  entirely  exaggerated  estimate  of  his  own  capacities, 
and  the  great  army  of  failed  candidates,  who  beset .  aH 
the  avenues  to  subordinate  employment.'  Here  then 
we  have  the  principal  objection  to  the  present  S5'stem 
of  University  education  authoritatively  stated,  namely, 
that  it  produces  the  discontented  B.A..  and  a  great 
army  of  failed  candidates.  The  Hon'ble  Member  de- 
scribes these  classes  as  a  curse  to  the  country,  and  he 
claims  that  his  proposals  are  intended  to  abate  this 
evil.  Now,  my  Lord,  I  would  in  the  first  place  like  to 
know  why  "the  army  of  failed  candidates,  who  beset  the 
avenues  to  subordinate  emploj^ment'  should  be  regarded 
as  a  curse  by  the  Clovernment  anj'  more  than  any  other 
employer  of  labour  regards  as  a  curse  an  excess  of  the 
supply  of  labour  over  the  demand.  These  men  do  no- 
harm  to  anyone  by  the  mere  fact  that  they  have  failed 
to  pass  an  examination  or  that  they  seek  to  enter  the 
.service  of  Government.  Moreover,  unless  my  Hon'ble 
friend  is  prepared  to  abolish  examinations  altogether,. 
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or  to  lay  down  that  not  les^^s  than  a  certain  percentage 
of  candidates  shall  necessarily  he  passed,  I  do  not  seef 
how  he  expects  to  he  able  to  reduce  the  evil  of  failed 
candidates.  The  colleges  on  the  Bombay  side  satisfy 
most  of  the  conditions  that  the  Hon'ble  Member  insists 
upon,  and  yet  the  problem  of  the  failed  candidates  is  as 
nmch  with  us  there  as  it  is  here.  As  regards  the  dis- 
contented  B.A.,  assuming  that  he  is  really  discontented, 
will  the  Hon'ble  Member  tell  me  how  his  proposed  re- 
constitution  of  the  L'niversities  will  make  him  any  more 
contented  ?  Does  he  not  know  that  Indians,  educated  at 
Oxford  or  Camliridge,  who  bring  awy  from  their  Univer- 
sities more  than  a  '  scant  modicum  of  learning'  and  a  by 
no  means  '  exaggerated  estimate  of  their  own  capacities  ' 
are  found  on  their  return  to  India  to  be  even  more  '  dis- 
contented '  than  the  graduates  of  the  Indian  Univer- 
sities ?  The  truth  is  that  this  so-called  discontent  is  no 
more  than  a  natural  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with 
things  as  they  are.  when  you  have  on  one  side  a  large 
and  steadily  growing  educated  class  of  the  children  of 
the  soil,  and  on  the  other  a  close  and  jealously-guarded 
monopoly  of  political  power  and  high  administrative" 
office.  This  position  was  clearly  perceived  and  frankly 
acknowledged  by  one  of  the  greatest  of  Indian  Viceroys — 
Lord  Ripon — who,  in  addressing  the  Universit)'  of 
Bombay  in  1894.  expressed  himself  as  follows  : — '  I  am 
very  strongly  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the" 
spread  of  education  and  especially  of  Western  culture. 
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carried  on  as  it  is  under  the  ausrpice.s  of  this  and  the 
other  Indian  Universities,  imposes  new  and  special 
difficulties  upon  the  (xoverninent  of  this  country.  It 
seems  to  me.  I  must  confess,  that  it  is  little  short  of 
folly  that  we  should  throw  open  to  increasing  iiumbers 
the  rich  stores  of  Western  lenrninof  ;  that  we  should  in- 
spire them  with  Euroj>ean  ideas,  and  brinp,  them  into 
the  closest  contact  with  English  thought ;  and  then  that 
we  should,  as  it  were,  pay  no  heed  to  the  growth  of 
those  aspirations  which  we  have  ourselves  created,  and 
of  those  ambitions  we  have  oursehes  called  forth. 
To  my  mind  one  of  the  most  imj^ortanl.  if  it  be  also 
one  of  the  most  diiiicult,  problems  of  the  Indian 
Government  in  these  days  is  how  to  atibrd  such  satis- 
faction to  those  aspirations  and  to  those  ambitions  as 
may  render  the  men  who  are  animated  by  them  the 
hearty  advocates  and  the  loyal  supporters  of  the  British 
Government.'  My  Lord,  I  think  it  is  in  the  jjower  of 
Government  to  convert  these  'discontented  B.A's.'  from 
cold  critics  into  active  allies  by  steadily  associating 
them  more  and  more  with  the  administration  o(  the 
country,  and  by  making  its  tone  more  friendly  to  them 
and  its  tendencies  more  liberal.  This,  I  think,  is  the 
only  i-emedy  for  the  evil  complained  of,  and  1  am  sure 
there  is  none  other. 

My  Lord,  in  the  speech  of  the  Hon'ble  Member,  to 
which  I  have  already  referred. he  has  argued  as  follows: — ■ 
The  evils  of  th^discontentedB.A.'sand  the  great  army  of 
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failed  candidates  cauuot  be  combated  without  improving 

the  methods  of  teaching  and  examination  which  produce 

tlie&e  result^.      Such  improvement  cannot,  however,  be 

secured  without  reconstituting  the  Senates  ottl  le  different 

Universities.     Therefore  it  is  that  the  tTOvernment  has 

thought  it  necessary  to  come  forward  with  the  proposals 

embodied   in  the   present  Bill."     Now.   my  Lord.  1  do 

not   think  the   discontented  B.A.'s   will  grow  rarer  or 

tliat   the  ranks   of  the  army  of  failed   camiidates  will 

become  thinner  after  this  Bill  becomes  law.      But  even 

if  this  object  of  the  Hon"ble  Member  be  liut  likely  to 

be  aehie\ed,  I  am    willing  to  admit  that  it  wuuld  be  a 

great  and  worthy  end  to  attempt  an  iinpro\  ement  for 

its  own   ^ake  in  tlie  methods  of  teaching  and  examina- 

tioij.  and  if  any  one  will  make  it  clear  to  me  that  this 

end    is  likely   to    be   attained    by  the  adoption   of  the 

proposals   embodied  in  this  Bill,  I  shall  be  prepared  to 

gi\e  my  most  cordial  su])port  to  this  measure.      For, 

my  Luid.  I  have  long  felt   that  our  present  methods  of 

botli  teaching  and  examination  are  \ery  imperfect  and 

call   toi    a  reform.      Ikit  ar-   far   as  I   can  see,    there  is 

little   ill   this  Bill   which  will  in  any   way  secure  that 

object.      It  is  true  that  the  Hon'ble  Sir  Denzil  Ibbetbou, 

in   his  liiief  but  eloquent  speech  at   the  hrst   reading, 

ftpoke  of  the  necessity  of  raising  the  character  of  the 

teachinu    at    present  imparted     in    Colleges     and     he 

announced  that  Government  had  decided  '  to  make  for 

fi\e    years    special    grants   in  aid   of  I'niversities  and 
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Collegas  whose  claims  to  special  assistance  in  carrying 
out  the  reforms  which  we  have  in  view  are  established, 
subject  to  an  annual  limit  of  five  lakhs  of  rupees.'  The 
announcement  is  a  most  welcome  one,  but  it  is  difhcuTt 
to  see  what  reforms  the  Government  has  in  view,  ami 
until  further  details  about  the  Government  scheme  are 
forthcoming,  no  definite  opinion  can  be  pronounced  on 
it.  AEoreover,  we  are  just  now  considering  the  Bill, 
and  so  far  as  its  provisions  are  concerned,  there  need 
not  be  the  least  change  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
so  far  as  the  Colleges  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  are 
concerned.  But.  my  Lord,  while  it  is  difficult  to  allow 
the  claim  of  the  Hon'ble  Sir.  Raleigh  that  this  Bill 
will  lead  to  an  improvement  in  the  methods  of  teaching 
and  examination,  there  can  be  no  room  for  doubt  that 
the  first  and  most  obvious  effect  of  the  passing  of  this 
measure  will  be  to  increase  enormously  the  control  of 
Government  over  University  matters,  and  to  make  the 
University  virtually  a  Department  of  the  State.  This 
increase  of  control  is  sought  to  be  secured  both  directly 
and  indirectly — directly  by  means  of  the  new  provisions 
about  the  acceptance  of  endowments  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  University  Professors  and  Lecturers,  the 
affiliation  of  Colleges  and  the  making  of  regulations — 
and  indirectly  by  the  proposed  reconstruction  of  the 
Senate  and  the  power  of  censorship  in  regard  to  its 
composition  which  Government  will  now  be  able  to 
exercise   every  five  years.     Mj'  Lord,   if  Government 
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cannot  trust  the  Senate  even  to  accept  endowment? 
without  its  own  previous  sanction,  or  to  make  appoint- 
ments to  endowed  Professorships  or  Lectureships,  if 
Government  is  to  ha\e  the  power  to  affiliate  or  dis- 
affihate  any  institution  aj^ainst  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  both  the  Senate  and  the  Syndicate,  if  it  may  make^ 
any  additions  it  pleases  to  the  regulatiorjs  submitted 
by  the  Senate  for  its  sanction  and  may  even  in  some 
eases  make  the  reoulntions  itself  without  consulting 
the  Senate,  I  do  not  see  that  much  dignity  or  inde- 
pendence is  left  to  the  Senate  under  such  circum- 
stances. And  when,  in  addition  to  so  mucli  direct 
control,  frovernment  takes  to  itself  the  power  of  not  only 
nominating  practically  nine-tenths  of  the  Pellows  but 
also  of  revising  their  lists  every  five  years.  I  think  no 
exception  can  be  taken  to  the  description  that  the 
Senate  under  the  circumstances  becomes  a  Department 
of  the  State.  My  Lord,  much  was  said  during  the  last 
three  years  about  the  necessity  of  giving  a  preponder- 
ant voice  to  men  actually  engaged  in  the  work  of  edu- 
cation in  the  deliberations  of  the  University  :  very  little, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  heard  about  the  necessity  of 
increased  Government  control.  In  the  proposals,  how- 
ever, with  which  Government  has  now  come  forward 
while  no  statutory  provision  has  been  made  for  a  due 
representation  of  Professors  and  teachers  in  the  com- 
position of  the  Senate,  Government  has  virtually  absorb- 
ed   nearly  all  real  power  and  made  everything  depend- 
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eat  upon  it'i  own  discretion.  T!»e  spirit  in  wbich 
the  (j-overnment  hn^  chosen  to  deal  with  the  Uuiversi- 
tie.s  in  this  Bill  appear^*  to  me  to  be  more  V'reuch  tlian 
Eiii^lish.  Wa&  it  really  ijece?^:<ary  to  revolutionize  their 
]l0^ition  fco  compietely  in  the  interestr-  ot  education 
alone.?  After  all,  Government  itselt  i.-  respon.^ibie  tor 
the  composition  of  exi&ting  Senates,  an;!  what  puaran- 
tee  is  there  that  the  power  of  nomination,  which  has 
ijeeu. admittedly  exercised  with  considerable  careless- 
ness in  the  past,  will  be  used  any  better  in  the  future  ? 
Moreover,  there  are  men  on  tlie  existing  Senates  who 
have  all  along  taken  great  interest  in  the  atialr^  of  tlie 
Univeihities,  but  who  have  perha})s  made  theintelves 
disagreeable  to  those  who  are  regarded  a-?  the  special 
represeiitati\es  of  Go\ernment  in  tlio^e  bodie.>-.  And 
it.  is  very  |)r<)bable  tliat  tlie.-e  men  may  not  be  iiicludeA:! 
among  those  who  will  now  torm  the  reconstructed 
Senates.  If  this  happens,  will  it  be  just  ?  My  Lord, 
I  am  personally  not  opposed  to  the  idea  of  a  limited 
Senate,  and  were  the  ijuestion  not  complicated  by 
fears  of  probable  injustice  in  the  first  rei-onstruction, 
I.  should  even  be  disposed  to  support  the  idea 
strongly.  I  also  recognize  that,  if  we  are  to  have  a 
limited  Senate,  it  is  necessary  to  pro\ide  f»>r  a 
certain  number  of  seats  falling  vacant  every  year,  so 
that  there  should  be  room  for  a  continuous  introduc- 
tion of  qualified  new  men  ;  and  if  these  vacancies  can- 
not be  expected  to  arise  in  the  natural  course  of  things 
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— by  vetirernpnt  or  death — it  i^  neres^jary  to  make  the 
Fpl]ow>hip=  terminable.      But   one   essential  condition 
in  a  soherfie  of  n  limited  Senate  v.ith  terminable  Fellow- 
sbijw  i-^    that  a    large    proportion  of   seat^    should    he 
thrown  open  to  election,  so  that   those    who  do  not  see 
eye  to  eye  with   the  special    representatives  of  G-overn- 
n^ent.  rnav  not  he  deterred  from  taking  an  independent 
line  by  tiie  fear   of  displeasins;    G-overnment,      But  to 
make  the  Fellowship^   terminable   in    five  years  and  to 
l;eep  practically  nine-tenths  of  the    nominations  in  the 
hand<    of  Crov^^rnment    will,  in    my    humble    opinion 
seriou'lv  impair  all  real    independence  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  University.      ]\[y   Lord,   there    are,    in  the 
special    circumstances   of  this   country,   three  different 
interests  which  really   require  to  be   adequately  repre- 
sented in  the   Universit)'    Senate.      There    is    first    the 
Government,  which  is  of  course  vitally  concerned  in  the 
character  of  the  education    imparted  :  then   there    are 
the  Profes^or^  and  teachers    who  are   actually  engaged 
in  tlie   work   of  instruction  :  and    last,    but  not   leaf»t, 
tliere  aie  the  people  of  this    coimtry.    whose   children 
have  to  receive  this  education  and    whose  whole  future 
i»  b  Hind  np  with   the  nature  of  the  educational  policy 
I'lii-iicd,      The^e  three   interests  are   not — nt  any  rate, 
aiv  not  always   thought  to  be — identical,    and   I  think 
it  is  nece==ary  to  secure  an   adequate  representation  to 
eacli  one  of"  them.     My   Lord,!   feel   that   it   is   only 
reasonable  to  ask  that,  as  far  as  possible,  each  interest 
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uiay  be  represented  by  about  a  third  of  the  whole 
Senate.  Thus,  taking  the  case  of  Bombay,  I 
would  fix  the  number  of  ordinary  Fellows  at  150,  and 
of  these,  I  \\ould  have  50  nominated  by  Government, 
50  either  elected  by  or  assigned  to  different  colleges, 
and  the  remaining  50  thrown  open  to  election  by  the 
graduates  of  different  Faculties  of  more  than  ten  years' 
standing.  In  giving  representation  to  colleges,  I  would 
take  into  consideration  all  those  points  which  the 
Government  wants  to  be  considered  in  affiliating  an 
institution.  (Jf  course  a  majority  of  the  representa- 
tives of  colleges  will  as  a  rule  vote  with  Government 
nominees,  and  Government  will  thus  have  a  standing- 
majority  in  favour  of  its  views.  I  would  make  these 
Fellowships  terminable  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  which 
would  provide  for  L5  vacancies  every  year.  I  \enture 
to  think,  my  Lord,  sach  a  plan  will  duly  safeguard  all 
the  different  interests,  I  may  mention  that  in  the  new 
Constitution  of  the  London  L'niversity,  out  of  54 
Fellows,  17  are  elected  by  graduates,  17  by  Professors 
and  teachers,  4  are  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  the 
rest  are  nominated  by  certain  bodies  and  institu- 
tions. Failing  the  plan  which  I  have  suggested,  I 
would  support  the  ficheme  proposed  by  the  Hon'ble 
Mr.  -Justice  Guru  Das  Banerji  in  his  minute  of 
dissent.  It.  is  impossible  for  me  to  support  the 
proposals  put  forward  on  this  point  by  Government  in 
the  Bill. 
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My  Lord,  I  must  not  discuss  any  of  the  details  of 
the  Bill  at  this  meeting,  though  I  have  a  good  deal  to 
say  about  many  of  them.  But  one  or  two  remarks  I 
will  offer  on  two  other  points,  which  in  my  opinion  are 
points  of  principle.  The  first  is  the  provision  in  the 
Bill  to  give  at  least  half  the  number  of  seats  on  the 
Syndicate  for  the  different  Faculties  to  Professors  and 
•teachers.  IMy  Lord,  I  am  opposed  to  this  provision. 
I  would  give  a  large  representation  to  these  men  on 
the  Senate,  but  having  done  that,  I  would  leave  the 
Syndicate  to  be  composed  of  those  whom  the  Senate 
•consider  to  be  best  qualified.  How  would  the  pro- 
posed provision  work  in  the  ease  of  the  Bombay  Univer- 
sity ?  In  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  the  provision  will  not 
cause  any  inconvenience,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
present  practice  is  to  have  half  the  men  in  this 
Faculty  from  the  ranks  of  Professors.  But  in  the 
Faculty  of  Law,  what  will  be  the  result  ?  There  is 
only  one  Law  School  in  Bombay,  which  is  a  Govern- 
ment Institution.  The  Professors  are  generally  j  unior 
barristers,  who  stick  to  their  ;posts  till  they  get  on  better 
in  their  profession.  They  are  generally  not  Fellows 
of  the  L'niversity.  And  yet,  if  this  provision  is  adopt- 
ed, they  will  first  have  to  be  appointed  Fellows,  and 
then  straightway  one  of  them  will  h^ve  to  be  put  on 
the  Syndicate  in  place  of  a  High  Court  Judge  or  a 
senior  barrister,  who  represents  the  Faculty^  at  present 
on  the  Syndicate.     Again,  in  the  Faculty  of  Engineer- 
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ing.  the  present  practice  is  to  elect  eminerit  Engineers 
in  the  service  of  Grovernment,  The  En^-neerino 
College  of  the  Presidency  is  at  Poona.  and  it  will  be  a 
a  matter  of  serious  inconvenience  tu  insist  on  one  of 
the  Professors  of  that  College  hf-ini;  necessarily  elected 
a  Syndic.  Moreover,  my  Lord.  I  really  think  it  is  not 
desirable  to  j^rop.  thn-.  by  means  of  the  statute,  men 
whom  the  Senate — and  especially  the  reconstructed 
Senate — does  not  care  to  put  on  the  Syndicate. 
Another  point  on  which  I  would  like  to  sav  a  word  is 
the  provision  in  this  Bill  that  henceforth  all  institu- 
tions applying  for  affiliation  must  satisfy  tlie  Syndicate 
that  they  have  provided  themselve-;  with  residential 
quarter'.  In  the  first  place,  what  is  to  happen,  if 
they  build  the  quarters,  and  then  11  nd  that  affiliation 
is  refused  ?  And  eecondh'.  I  submit  that  =uch  a  con- 
dition will  practicallv  prevent  the  springing  into  exis- 
tence of  new  Colleges  and  will,  if  made  applicable  to 
old  Colleges,  as  the  Syndicate  is  empowered  to  do,  wipe 
out  of  existence  many  of  those  institutions — especially 
on  this  side  of  India — which  in  thf  past  have  been 
encouraged  by  the  Grovernment  and  th^  Fniversity  ta 
undertake  the  work  of  higher  education.  I  freeiy  re- 
cognize the  great  advantages  of  residence  at  a  College, 
but  if  I  have  to  choose  between  having  no  Colleue  and 
having  a  College  without  residential  -juarters.  I  would 
unhasitatingiy  prefer  the  latter  alternatue.  My  Lord, 
the  people  of  this  country  are  proverbially  poor,  and  to 
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impose  on  them  a  s^'^stein  of  University  education, 
which  even  a  country  like  Scotland  does  not  afford,  is 
practically  to  shut  the  door  of  higher  education  against 
large  numbers  of  very  promising  young  men. 

My  Lord.  I  have  spoken  at  so  much  length  at  this 
stage  of  the  Bill,  because  the  issues  iiivojved  in  this 
attempt  at  reform  are  truly  momentous.  I  confess 
that  there  is  a  good  deal  in  this  Bill  with  which  I  am 
in  hearty  sympathy.  But  the  main  provisions  of  the 
Bill  are  so  retrograde  in  character  that  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  support  the  measure.  My  Lord,  I  have 
already  admitted  and  I  admit  again,  th^it  there  are 
serious  defects  in  the  methods  of  teaching  and  of  exa- 
mination pursued  at  present  in  this  country.  But  the 
present  Bill  in  mj^  opinion  offers  no  remedy  calculated 
to  cure  the  evil.  I  really  think,  my  Lord,  that  the 
Government  has  begun  the  work  of  Uni\  ersity  reform 
at  the  wrong  end.  It  is  not  bj'  merely  revolutionizing 
the  constitution  of  the  Universities  that  the  object 
which  all  well-wishers  of  education  in  this  land  have 
equally  at  heart  will  be  attained.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  first  step  in  the  work  of  real  reform  is  for  Grovern- 
ment  to  make  its  own  Colleges  model  Colleges.  Bring- 
out  from  England  the  best  men  available  for  this  wjork, 
I  would  place  them  on  a  level  with  members  of  the 
Civil  Service,  as  regards  pay  and  promotion.  When  I 
think  of  the  great  responsibilities  of  these  men — of 
how  much  of  the  future  of  "this  countr}'  and  of  British 
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rule  depends  upon  the  influence  they  succeed  in  exer- 
cising on  the  young  minds  committed  to  their  care — 
and  when  T  think  of  the  more  or  less  stereotyped 
character  of  th«--  work  which  a  majority  of  the  Civilians 
•have  at  present  to  perform,  I  am  astonished  that 
Oovernment  does  not  see  how  necessarj''  it  is  to  secure 
•even  a  better  type  of  men  for  its  College's  than  for  the 
administration  of  the  counby.  If  Gfovernment  will 
"bring  out  only  the  best  men  available — men  who  know 
"how  to  combine  sympathy  with  authority  and  who,  for 
their  learning  and  chai'acter,  will  continue  to' be  looked 
up  to  by  their  pupils  all  their  life.-^there"  will,  in  a 
few  years,  be  a  marked  change  in  the  tone  of  Govern- 
ment Colleges  in  India.  And  the  pri\ate  Colleges  will 
find  themselves  driven  to  work  up  to  the  level  of 
Oovernment  institutions.  One  word  more  on  this 
subject  and  I  have  done.  Let  not  G-overnment  imagine 
that,  unless  the  education  imparted  by  Colleges  is  the 
highest  which  is  at  the  present  day  possible,  it  is  likely 
to  prove  useless  and  even  pernicious  ;  and  secondly, 
let  not  the  achievements  of  our  graduates  in  the 
intellectual  tield  be  accepted  as  the  sole,  or  even 
the  most  important,  test  to  determine  the  utility 
of  this  education.  I  think,  my  Lord— and  this  is 
a  matter  of  deep  com-iction  with  me — that,  in  the 
present  circumstances  of  India,  f^i^  Western  education 
IS  valuable  and  useful.  If  it  is  the  highest  that  under 
the  ch-cumstancesis  possible,  so  much  the  better.     But 
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even  if  it  is  not  the  highest,  it  must  not  on  that 
account  be  rejected.  I  believe  the  life  of  a  people — 
whether  in  the  political  or  social  or  industrial  or  in- 
tellectual field — is  an  organic  whole,  and  no  striking 
progress  in  any  particular  field  is  to  be  looked  for,  unless 
there  be  room  for  the  free  niovement  of  the  energies  of 
the  people  in  all  field;:'.  To  my  mind,  the  greatest  work 
of  Western  education  in  the  present  state  of  India  is 
not  so  much  the  encouragement  of  learning  as  the 
liberation  of  the  Indian  mind  from  tlie  thraldom  of  old- 
world  ideas,  and  the  assiinilation  of  all  that  is  highest 
and  best  in  the  life  and  thought  and  character  of  the 
West.  I'or  this  purjjose  not  only  the  highest  but  all 
Western  education  is  useful.  I  think  Englishmen 
should  have  more  faith  in  the  influence  of  their  history 
and  their  literature.  And  whenever  they  are  inclined 
to  feel  annoyed  at  the  utterances  of  a  discontented  B.A., 
let  them  realize  that  he  is  but  an  accident  of  the  present 
period  of  transition  in  India,  and  that  they  should  no 
more  lose  faith  in  the  results  of  Western  education  on 
this  account  than  should  my  countrymen  question  the 
ultimate  aim  of  British  rule  in  this  land,  because  not 
€very  Englishman  who  coines'out  to  India  realizes  the 
true  character  of  England's  mission  here."' 


[At  a  meeting  of  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council  held  on 
the  ISth  March  1904,  His  Excellency  Lord  Curzon  presid- 
ivg,    the    Hon.    Sir.  Raleigh  moved  that  the  Report    of  the 
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Select  Comiiiittee  on  the  Bill  to  amend  the  laio  relating  '(a 
the  Inirersities  of  British  India  be  t<den  into  consideration 
In  Ofyposing  ii,  the  Hon.  Mr.  G.  K.  Gokhule  apole  as  follows. \ 
My  Lord,  it  is  only  two  weeks  to-day  since  the 
Government  of  India  carried  through  the  Council 
«  highly  controversial  measure,  which  had  evoked  a 
perfect  storm  of  hostile  criticism  throughout  the 
country.  The  echoes  of  that  controversy'  ha\  e  not  yet 
died  out,  when  the  Council  is  called  upon  to  consider 
and  pass  into  law  another  measure  even  more  conten- 
tious and  vastly  more  important  than  tlie  last  one. 
My  Lord,  if  the  position  of  those  who  opposed  the 
Official  Secrets  Bill  on  the  last  occasion  was.  from  the 
beginning,  a  hopeless  one  by  the  reason  of  the  large 
majority  which  the  Government  can  always  command 
in  this  Council,  that  of  those  who  deem  it  their  duty 
to  resist  the  passage  of  the  Universities  Bill  to-day  is 
even  more  hopeless.  In  the  first  place  our  ranks,  thin 
as  they  then  were,  are  even  thinner  to-day.  Two  of 
our  colleagues  who  were  then  with  us.  are,  in  this 
Miattev,  against  us  and  will  no  doubt  give  their  power- 
ful support  to  the  Government  proposals.  Secondly. 
Anglo-Indian  public  opinion,  which  was,  if  anything^ 
even  more  pronounced  than  Indian  public  opinion  in 
its  condemnation  of  the  Official  Secrets  Bill,  is,  in 
regard  to  this  measure,  for  the  greater  part,  either 
sih-nt  or  more  or  less  friendly.  Thirdly,  both  Your 
lordship  and  the  Hon'ble  Member  in  charge  of  the 
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Bill  are  recognized  to  be  distinguished  authorities  on 
educational  matters,  and  the  Grovernment  have  further 
strengthened  their  position  by  the  appointment  to  this 
Council  of  four  prominent  educationists  from  four 
different  Provinces  for  the  special  purpose  of  assisting 
in  the  passage  of  this  Bill.  Last  but  not  least,  not 
only  do  the  Government  attach  the  greatest  import- 
ance to  this  measure,  but  they  also  feel  most  keenly 
on  the  subject,  as  was  clearly  seen  in  December  last, 
when  the  Hon'ble  Member  in  charge  of  the  Bill,  in 
replying  to  some  of  my  observations,  spoke  with  a 
warmth  which,  from  one  of  his  equable  temper  and  his 
philosophic  cast  of  mind,  must  have  surprised  the 
Council,  and  when  even  Your  Lordship — if  I  )nay  be 
pertnitted  to  sa}'  so — spoke  in  a  tone  of  se\'erity  which 
I  ventured  to  feel  I  had  not  quite  deserved.  My  l^ord, 
it  is  a  matter  of  every-day  human  experience  that,  when 
men  feel  strongly  on  a  point,  there  is  a  smaller  chance 
of  their  appreciating  properly  the  case  of  their  oppo- 
nents than  if  therewere  no  feeling  involved  in  tbematter. 
The  fight  to-day  is  thus  for  several  reasons  e\en  more 
unequal  than  on  the  last  occasion.  But  those,  who  are 
unable  to  approve  the  proposals  of  Government  feel  that 
they  liave  an  obvious  duty  to  perform  in  the  matter, 
and  they  must  proceed  to  the  performance  of  that 
duty,  however  heavy  may  be  the  odds  against  them. 
My  Lord,  what  is  this  measure  of  University  reform, 
round  which  §o  fierce  a  controversy  has  raged   for  some 
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time  past  ?  Or  I  will  aslc  the  same  question  in  another 
form.  What  is  it  that  this  Bill  seeks  to  achieve,  which 
could  not  have  bee.n  achieved  without  special  legisla-. 
tion  ?  For  an  answer  to  this  question  we  must  turn  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  and  these  provisions  we 
may  classifj-  under  three  heads.  First,  those  dealing 
with  the  expansion  of  the  functions  of  the  Univer- 
sities ;  secondly,  those  dealing  with  the  constitution 
and  control  of  the  l.^niversities  ;  and,  thirdl)',  those 
dealing  with  the  control  of  affiliated  Colleges.  Of  these, 
I  would  willinglj'  have  assented  to  the  last  group,  had 
those  provisions  stood  b}'  themselves — unaccompanied 
bj'  the  constitutional  ciianges  proposed  in  the  Bill. 
My  Lord,  no  true  well-wisher  of  the  country  can  object 
to  the  Universities  in  India  exercising  a  reasonable 
amount  of  control  over  their  Colleges,  as  such  control 
is  necessary  to  enforce  properly  those  obligations  which 
affiliated  institutions  are  understood  to  accept  wlien 
thej'  come  forward  to  undertake  the  responsibility  of 
imparting  higher  education.  But  there  are  reasons  to 
fear  that,  in  the  hands  of  the  reconstituted  Senate  and 
Syndicates,  tiiese  provisions  will  operate  to  the  pre- 
i Lidice  of  indigenous  enterprize  in  the  field  of  higher 
education,  and  this,  of  course,  largely  alters  their 
complexion.  But  whether  one's  fears  on  this  point  are 
well  or  illfounded.  one  thing  is  clear — that  the 
present  Bill  was  not  needed  to  enable  Universities  to 
exercise    this    control    over    their    Colleges.     For   the 
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University  of  Madras  lias,  under  the  existing  law^ 
framed"  regulations  for  this  purpose,  which  are  substan- 
tially the  same  as  those  contained  in  this  Bill  ;  and 
what  Madras  has  done,  the  other  Universities  could 
very  well  do  for  themselves.  Surely,  all  this  convuL 
sion,  which  the  Bill  has  caused,  was  not  necessary  to 
enable  these  bodies  to  do  that  which  they  have  the 
power  to  do  under  the  existing  law  I  Again,  in  regard 
to  the  provisions  empowering  the  Universities  to 
undertake  teaching  functions,  I  hope  I  am  doing  no 
injustice  to  the  authors  of  the  Bill,  if  I  say  that  they 
themselves  attach  only  a  theoretical  value  to  these 
provisions.  The  Allahabad  I.^ni versify  has  possessed 
these  powers  for  the  last  sixteen  years,  and  yet  that 
University  is  as  far  from  undertaking  such  functions  as 
any  other  in  India.  The  truth,  My  Lord,  is  that,  in 
addition  to  other  difficulties  inherent  in  the  position  of 
our  Universities,  their  conversion  into  teaching  bodies, 
even  to  the  limited  extent  to  which  it  is  possible,  is 
essentially  a  question  of  funds,  and  as  there  is  no  reason 
to  assume  that  private  liberality  will  flow  in  this  direc- 
tion after  the  Bill  becomes  law,  and  Grovernment  will  not 
provide  the  resources  necessary  for  the  purpose,  these 
enabling  clauses  are,  as  in  the  case  of  Allahabad,  destin- 
ed to  remain  a  dead  letter  for  a  long  time  to  come.  The 
Government  themselves  do  not  seem  to  take  a  different 
view  of  the  matter,  as,  after  including  these  provisions 
in  the  Bill,  they  are  content  to   leave  the  rest  to  time. 
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with  the  expression  of  a  pious  hope  that  some  day 
somebody  will  find  the  money  to  enable  some  Univer- 
sity in  India  to  undertake  teaching  functions  !  While, 
therefore,  I  am  prepared  to  recognise  that  these  provi- 
sions embody  a  noble  aspiration,  I  must  decline  to 
attach  any  great  value  to  them  for  practical  purposes, 
and,  in  any  case,  they  are  no  set  off  against  the  drastic 
changes  proposed  in  the  constitution  of  the  Univer- 
sities. We  thus  see  that  for  enabling  the  Universities 
to  exercise  eflScient  control  over  their  Colleges  this 
Bill  was  not  required  at  all  ;  while,  though  new 
legislation  was  necessary  to  enable  the  older  I'niver- 
sities  to  undertake  teaching  functions,  a  Bill  so  reAolu- 
tionary  in  character  was  not  needed  for  the  puqjose. 
The  claim  of  the  Bill  to  be  regarded  as  an  important 
measure  of  reform  must,  therefore,  rest  on  the  pro\'i- 
sions  dealing  with  the  constitution  and  control  of  the 
Universities.  My  Lord,  I  have  tried  to  examine  these 
provisions  as  dispassionately  as  I  could  and  to  put  as 
favourable  a  construction  on  them  as  possible  ;  and  yet 
I  cannot  resist  the  conclusion  that,  while  the  good  they 
may  do  is  at  best  problematical,  the  injury  that  they 
will  do  is  both  certain  and  clear.  In  the  minute  of  dis- 
sent which  I  have  appended  to  the  Select  Committee's 
Report,  I  have  discussed  at  some  length  the  real  nature 
and  the  probable  effect  of  these  provisions.  I  have 
urged  there  five  principal  objections  to  the  consti- 
tutional portion  of  the  Bill ;    namely,  (1)  in    making  a 
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clean  sweep  of  existing  Senates  and  in  giving  them  no 
Toice  whatever  in  the  nomination  of  the  first  new 
Senates,  the  Bill  inflicts  an  unmerited  indignity  on 
men  who  have  on  the  whole  done  good  work  in  the 
past ;  (2)  the  Bill  fails  to  provide  for  election  by 
Professors,  and  yet  this  is  the  class  of  men  that  has 
more  immediate  intei'est  than  any  other  in  the  delib- 
erations of  the  University  ;  (3)  the  numbers  of  the  new 
Senates  are  fixed  too  low  ;  (4)  the  proportion  of  seats 
thrown  open  to  election  is  too  small,  while  that  reserved 
for  Gfovernment  nomination  is  too  large  ;  and  (5)  the 
five  years'  limit  to  the  duration  of  a  Fellowship  aggra- 
vates the  evil  of  an  overwhelming  number  of  seats 
being  in  the  gift  of  G-overnment.  And  I  have  ex- 
pressed my  belief  that  the  effect  of  these  provisions 
will  be  virtually  to  dissociate  the  Indian  element  from 
the  government  of  the  Universities  and  to  put  all 
directive  and  administrative  power  into  the  hands  of 
European  Professors,  within  such  limits  as  the  Govern- 
ment may  allow.  The  supporters  of  the  Bill  practi- 
cally admit  the  correctness  of  this  contention  by  saying 
that  the  main  purpose  of  the  Bill  is  to  get  rid  of  the 
old  Senates,  which  contain  a  large  unacademic  element, 
and  to  create  new  Senates,  which  shall  be  academic  in 
their  composition,  under  guarantees  of  their  always 
retaining  this  character.  It  is  urged  by  these  men 
that,  as  the  Universities  are  intended  for  imparting 
Western  education,  it  is  only  proper  that  their  direction 
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should  be  mainly  in  the  hands  of  Europeans-;  and  we 
are  further  told  that  the  presence  of  a  largeunacmdemic 
element  in  the  existing  .Senates  has  tended  to  lower 
the  standard  of  Universit}'  education  and  to  impair 
discipline.  Especially  has  this  been  the  case,  so  we 
are  assured,  with  the  University  of  Calcutta,  and  a 
writer,  writino-  under  the  name  of  '  Inquisitor,',  has 
spent  considerable  industry  and  ingenuity  in  demon- 
strating how  both  efficiency  and  discipline  have  suffered 
as  a  result  of  Indians — especially  Indians  unconnected 
with  the  profession  of  teaching — having  a  substantial 
voice  in  the  deliberations  of  that  Uni\ersity.  My 
Lord,  I  am  myself  personall)'  unacquainted  with  the 
working  of  the  Calcutta  Fniversity,  but  I  have  made 
in()uiries,  and  I  find  that,  while  there  may  be  some 
room  for  the  complaint  which  '  Inquisitor '  makes,  the 
evil  has  been  great!}'  exaggerated,  and,  in  any  case, 
there  are  facts  on  the  other  side  which  he  might  well 
have  included  in  his  statement.  For  instance,  he 
might  have  told  us  that  in  1881  no  less  an  education- 
ist than  Sir  Alfred  Croft  brought  forwai'd  a  proposal  for 
removing  classical  languages  from  the  list  of  compul- 
sory subjects,  and  it  was  mainly  by  the  votes-  of  tlie 
Indian  Fellows  present  and  by  the  casting  vote  of  the 
chairman  that  the  proposal  was  rejected.  I  would  like 
to  know  how  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Ealeigh  or  the  Hon'ble 
Pr.  Bhandarkar  would  regard  such  a  proposal  to-day. 
Again,  we  find  that,  in  1893,  a   Committee  consisting 
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almost     entirely    of    educational     experts,     including 
several  prominent  European   educationists,  declined  to 
approve  a  rule    layino-    down  that    no  teacher    in  a  re- 
cognized school  should    teach    more  than  sixty    pupils 
at  the  same  time,  Dr.  Cfurudas  Banerjee  being  the  only 
member  of  the  committee  who  stood  out  for  such  a  rule.^ 
In  1894,  on  a    motion   brought    forward    by    Surgeon 
Colonel  ]kIcConnell.  supported   by   Professor   Eowe  and 
Sf  rgeon  Colonel  Harvey,  the  regulation  which  required 
candidates  for  the  M.D.  degree  to  have  passed  the  B.A. 
examination  was  rescinded,  and  it  is  worth   remember- 
ing that  the  motion  was  opposed  by  an  Indian  member, 
Dr.  Nil  Ratan  Sarkar.     Even    in  the  well-known    case, 
of  a  prominent  Calcutta  College,  when  a  serious  charge 
was  brought  against  the    working  of    its  Law    Depart- 
ment, it  is    a    remarkable    circumstance,    which.  '  In- 
quisitor* might  have   mentioned,   that    the   Syndicate, 
which  proposed  a   temporary    disaffiliation    of  the  Law 
branch  of  the  College,  was    unanimous   in  making   the 
recommendation,  and  of  the  nine   members   who  voted 
fur  this  proposal,  seven  were  Indians,  six  of  them  being 
again    unconnected    with   the    profession   of  teaching. 
My  Lord.    I  have   mentioned  these   few   facts  to   show, 
that  a    wholesale   condemnation    of  Indian   Fellows — ■. 
even  of  such  of  them   as  have  been    unconnected   with 
the  work  of  education — is  neither  fair   nor   reasonable, 
and  that  the  position  in  reality    comes   very   much   to 
this — that,  when  Eng-lislmien  have  proposed   changes. 
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in  the  existing  order  of  things,  nothing  is  said,  but^ 
when  similar  changes  have  been  proposed  by  Indian 
Fellows,  the  cry  that  efficiency  or  discipline  is  in  dan- 
ger has  been  raised  without  much  hesitation  by  those 
who  would  like  to  keep  the  management  of  University 
affairs  mainly  in  European  hands. 

My  Lord,  if  any  one  imagines  that  the  passing  of 
'this  Bill  will  lead  to  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
the  instruction  imparted  in  Colleges,  he  will  soon  find 
that  he  has  been  under  a  delusion.  Even  those  who 
make  the  more  guarded  statement  that  the  Bill,  by 
providing  an  improved  machinery  of  control,  will  bring 
about  a  steady  and  sure  reform  in  the  character  and 
work  of  affiliated  institutions,  will  find  that  they  have 
been  too  sanguine  in  their  expectations.  My  l^ord, 
after  nearly  twenty  years'  experience  as  a  teacher  I  lay 
it  down  as  an  incontestable  proposition  that  a  teachers 
work  with  his  students  is  but  remotely  affected  by  the 
ordinary  deliberations  of  a  University,  and  that,  if  he 
iinds  that  he  is  unable  to  exercise  on  their  minds  that 
amount  of  influence  which  should  legitimately  belong 
to  his  position,  he  may  look  within  himself  rather  than 
at  the  constitution  of  the  Senate  or  the  Syndicate  for 
an  explanation  of  this  state  of  things.  Of  course  in 
regulating  the  courses  of  instruction,  and  prescribing 
or  recommending  text-books,  the  University  deter- 
mines limits  within  which  the  teacher  shall  have  free 
^cope  for  his  work.      But  these  courses   of  instruction, 
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once  laid  down,  are  not  disturbed  except  at  consider- 
able intervals,  and  in  regard  to  them  as  also  in  regard 
to  the  selection  of  text-books  the  guidance  of  the 
expert  element  is,  as  a  rule,  willingl}'  sought  and 
followed.  The  substitution  of  an  academic  Senate  for 
one  in  which  there  is  a  considerable  mixture  of  the  lay 
element  will  no  doubt  effect  some  change  in  the 
character  of  Fniversity  debates  ;  but  that  cannot  affect 
the  work  done  in  College?  in  an}'  appreciable  degree. 
For  an  improvement  in  this  work,  we  want  better  men, 
more  money  and  improved  material.  The  first  two 
depend.  >o  far  as  (rovernment  Colleges  are  concerned, 
on  the  executive  action  of  Government,  which  could  be 
taken  under  the  old  law  and  which  has  no  connection 
whatever  with  the  present  Bill.  And  when  an  im- 
provement takes  place  in  the  manning  and  equipment 
of  (xovernment  institutions,  the  private  Colleges  will 
find  tltemselves  driven,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  raise 
their  level  in  both  these  respects.  As  regards 
improvement  in  the  material  on  which  the  College 
Professors  have  to  work,  that  depends  on  the  character 
of  the  instruction  imparted  in  secondary  Schools,  and 
the  character  of  the  examinations  prescribed  by  the 
I  niversity.  Of  these  two  factors,  the  education  given, 
in  High  Schools  is  not  affected  by  this  Bill,  and  the 
character  of  the  examinations,  which  I  have  long  felt 
to  be  most  unsatisfactory,  will  continue  practically  the 
same  under  the  new   regime  as   under  the   old,  since 
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examiners  will  continue  to    be  drawn    from   the   same 

class  as  now,  and  the  conditions  of  their  work  will  also 

continue  the  same. 

Uulef-s,  then,  there  is  an  improvement  in  the    man- 

nino"  and  etjui^iment  of  Colleges,'  and  in  the  quality  of 
the  material  on  which  Professors  have  to  work,  it  is 
idle  to  expect  any  imyjrovement  in  the  work  done  in 
•these  Colleges.'  My  Lord.  I  go  further  and  say  that, 
even  if  better  men  and  more  money  and  improved 
material  were  available,  the  improvement  is  bound  to 
be  slow.  The  three  factors  of  men,  money  and  mate- 
rial will  have  to  act  and  re-act  on  one  another  con- 
tinuosly  foi'  some  time,  before  a  higher  academic 
atmosphere  is  produced,  without  which  there  can  be 
no  real  elevation  of  tlie  standard  of  University  educa- 
tion. To  this  euil.  the  Bill  has,  as  far  as  I  see.  very 
little  contribution  to  make.  There  is.  indeed,  one  way 
in  which  the  Bill  can  help  forward  such  a  result,  and 
that  is — if  under  its  operation  the  Universities  are 
enabled,  by  funds  being  placed  at  their  disposal,  to 
establish  University  chairs.  The  institution  of  such 
chairs,  especially  if  supplemented  by  a  large  number 
of  research  scholarships  in  the  different  Provinces  for 
more  advanced  students,  will  powerfully  stimulate  the 
creation  of  that  higher  academic  atmosphere  of  which 
I'bave  spoken.  But  it  seems  this  is  just  the  part 
of  the  Bill  which  will  not  come  into  operation  for 
a- long  time  to  come.      It  will  thus   be  seen  that  the 
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Bill  has  very  little  connection  with  the  improvement 
of  the  work  done  in  the  affiliated  Colleges  of  the  Uni- 
vei'sities.  It  may,  however,  be  said  that  the  creation 
of  academic  Senates  is  in  itself  a  desirable  end,  since, 
in  other  countries,  the  government  of  the  Universities 
is  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  work 
of  teaching.  ^ly  Lord,  my  reply  to  this  argument  is 
that  the  whole  position  is  exceptional  in  India  ;  and 
that  it  is  not  fair  to  the  people  of  this  country  that  the 
higher  education  of  their  children  should  be  under  the 
exclusive  control  of  men  who  want  to  leave  this  coun- 
try as  soon  as  they  can,  and  whose  in-terest  in  it  is, 
therefore,  only  temporary.  Of  course,  the  Professors 
must  have  a  substantial  voice  in  the  deliberations  of 
our  I' niversities  ;  but  with  them  must  also  be  asso- 
ciated, almost  on  equal  terms,  specially  for  the 
purpose  of  determintng  the  broader  outlines  of 
educational  policy,  representatives  of  the  educated 
classes  of  India.  And,  my  Uord,  it  is  because  the 
Bill  proposes  to  ignore  this  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  practically  reverses  the  line  of  policy  adopt- 
ed by  (jovernment  in  this  matter  for  the  last  half 
a  century  that  I  look  upon  the  measure  as  a  distinctly 
retrograde  one.  The  highest  purpose  of  British  rule 
in*  India,  as  I  understand  it,  is  not  merely  to'  govern 
the  country  well,  but  also  to  associate,  slowly  it  may  be, 
but  steadily,  the  people  of  this  country  with  the  work 
of  admini-stKationr     In  proportion   as  a  giA^n  m^aj?ure 
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helps  forward  tbis  purpose,  it  makes  for  true  progress. 
Whatever,  on  the  other  hand,  ha^  the  contrary  tenden- 
cy deserves  to  he  declared  as  reactionary.  There  is 
no  doubt  whatever  that  under  tliis  Bill  the  proportion 
of  Indian  members  in  the  Senates  of  the  different 
Universities  will  be  much  smaller  than  at  present. 
The  Fellows  elected  by  graduates  will,  as  a  rule,  be 
Indians;  the  Faculties  will  consist  almost  entirely  of 
Government  nominees  and  of  such  other  persons  as 
these  nominees  may  co-opt.  There  is  not  much  room 
for  the  hope  that  any  considerable  jaoportion  of  the 
Fellows  elected  by  these  Faculties  will  be  Indians.  As 
regards  Government  nominations,  their  choice  will 
naturally  first  fall  on  European  educationists ;  then 
will  come  European  Judg^es,  Barristers.  Civilians, 
Engineers.  Doctors  and  such  other  people.  As  the 
numbers  of  the  new  Senates  are  now  to  be  very  small, 
one  can  easily-  see  that  there  is  hardly  any  margin  for 
the  inclusion  of  any  except  a  very  few  most  prominent 
Indians  in  the  Government  list.  The  Senates  of  the 
future  will  thus  be  dominantly  Europ«'ans,  with  only  a 
•slight  sprinkling  of  Indians  just  to  keep  up  appear- 
ances. And  it  is  these  Senates  and  the  Syndicates 
elected  by  them  that  are  armed  with  powers  of  control 
over  affiliated  Colleges,  which  may  easily  be  abused. 
My  Lord,  it  fills  me  with  great  sadness  to  think  that, 
after  fifty  years  of  University  education  in  this  country, 
the   Government   should    have  introduced  a   measure 
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which,  instead  of  associating  the  Indian  element  more 
and  more  with  the  administration  of  the  Universities, 
will  have  the  etfect  of  dissociating  it  from  the  greater 
part  of  such  share  as  it  already  possessed.  I  think 
the  ascendancy  of  Elnglishmen  in  India  in  any  sphere 
of  public  activity  should  rest,  if  it  is  to  be  of  real 
benefit  to  the  countr}',  ovi  intellectual  and  moral,  and 
not  on  numerical  or  racial  grounds.  My  Lord,  in 
j^our  speech  on  the  Budget  of  last  year,  Your  Lordship 
thought  it  necessary  to  address  a  caution  to  the 
opponents  of  this  Bill.  You  asked  them  not  to  assume 
that  '  all  the  misguided  men  in  the  country  were 
inside  the  G-overnment,  and  all  the  enlightened  outside 
it.'  If  any  of  the  critics  of  this  Bill  had  ever  made 
such  a  preposterous  assumption,  they  well  merited 
the  caution.  But  it  soraetime.s  seems  to  me  that  the 
supporters  of  this  Bill  argue  as  though  the  reverse  of 
that  assumption  was  justified,  and  that  every  one  who 
was  opposed  to  this  Bill  was  either  a  misguided  person 
or  an  interested  agitator.  My  Lord.  I  do  hope  that, 
whatever  our  deficiencies,  we  are  not  really  so  dense  as 
to  be  incapable  of  understanding  what  is  now  our 
interest,  and  what  is  not,  nor,  I  hope,  are  we  so  wicked 
and  ungrateful  as  to  bite  the  hand  that  is  stretched  to 
fee<l  us.  It  is  because  we  feel  that  this  Bill  is  of  a 
most  retrograde  character  and  likely  to  prave  injurious 
to  the  cause  of  higher  education  in  the  country  that 
we    are    unable   to    approve  its   provisions,  and  it  is 

18 
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because  I  hoM  this  view  that  L  deem  ifiny  duty  to 
resist  the  passage  of  this  Bill  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power. 

[At-  the  same  meeting,  while'  the  Rejjort  of  the  Select 
C'oniiiiittee  >i:cts  being  considered,  the  Non'bie  Mr.  Gokhale 
mo^d  that,  from  the  preamble,  the  icord  "  Bombay",  wher- 
ever itoc&irs,  and  the  reference  to  Act  XXII  o/"1857  be 
omitted,  and  the  words  "  except  Bombay  "  be  added  after 
the  .vK)rds  '"  British  India."     He  said  : — ] 

•3Iy  .Lord,  my  object  in  moving  this  amendment  is 
to  ent^r  my  protest  at  this  Council  against  the  Govern- 
men-t  of  India  proposing  to  deal  in  one  Bill  with  live 
different.  Universities,  having  dift'erent  histories  and 
grjO-wth.  and  to  raise  my  voice  in  a  formal  manner 
against  the  unjust  condemnation  which  this  Bill  im- 
pliedly passes  on  the  work  and  character  of  the  Bombay 
Univ^i'sity  as  at  present  constituted.  In  the  course  of 
thevdiscus^^ions  in  the  Select  Committee  over  this  Bill, 
the  ease  of  the  Calcutta  University  was  again  and  again 
mentioned  to  justify  the  inclusion  within:the  Bill  of 
provisions  to  which  exception  was  taken  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  unnecessary  and  might  even  prove 
barmtul  in  other  Provinces.  We  were  repeatedly  told 
that  the  Calcutta  University  had  drifted  into  such  a 
position  that  there  was  no  hope  for  it  without  a  drastic 
iileasure  of  Reform,  such  as  is  contemplated  in  this  Bill. 
My:T-ord,  if  the  state  of  things  in  Calcutta  was  really 
50  hopeless,  what  was  there  to-prevent  the  Governmenrt 
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from  undertaking  an  amendment  of  the  Calcutta 
University  Act  on  such  lines  as  they  thought  proper  ? 
The  wisdom  and  foresight  of-  those  who  passed  the 
orjoinal  Act's^-of  Incorporation  for  the  three  older  Uni- 
versities had  made  it  easy  for  the  Crovernment  to  adopt 
such  Jt  course.  Those  Acts  were  identical  in-  •their 
wording,  and  yet  they  were  passed  separately  for- eaah 
drie  of  the  three  Universities,  so  that  whatever  amend- 
ment was  subsequently  found -necessary  as  a  result  6f 
the  special  circumstances  of  each  case  might  be  made 
without  interfering  with  the  natural  growth  of  the  other 
Universities.  (1r,  if  the  Government  of  India  wanted 
that  certain  general  principles  should  be  introduced  or 
•emphasized  in  the  constitation  of  the  different  Univer^ 
sities  in  India,  the  propel*' '  cburse  for  them  to  pursue 
AV'ai  to  have  laid  do\ra  these  i^rinciples  in  a  general 
Resolution,  and  to  ha^e  directed -the  Local  Governments 
ftfiiltroduce  amending  legislation  to  give  effect  to  them 
Avit^ioUt  doing  any  undUe'  antl-  unnecessary -violence  to 
the'special  character  and  growth  of  each  I'niversity. 
It  "would  then  have  been  po'ssible  to  legislate' 'for  the 
different  Universities  in  India  with  a  full  knowledge  'of 
local  conditions,  and  after  giA'iiig  due  weight  to  local 
objections  and  criticisms^.-  And -we" should'  liot  have 
witnessed  the  spectacle  of  -men  generalising'  for  five 
U%iv«5rsities  from  their  knowledge  of  a  sirig'le  Uhlver,*- 
!?ity,  and' assisting  in  the  work  of  legislatioA  for-  Uriii- 
tersities  other  than  their  own,  in  greater  or  •  TeSi^ig'no-' 
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ranee  of  their  special  conditions.  If  the  amending 
leoislation  for  Bombay  had  been  undertaken  in  the 
I^ombay  Le^slative  Council  instead  of  here,  I  am  confi- 
dent tliat  the  Bill  would  have  been  much  more  satis- 
factory, a?  the  changes  proposed  would  have  had  ta 
face  the  fullest  discussion  and  the  closest  scrutiny  on 
tbe  spot.  M3'  Lord,  I  see  no  justification,  for  extending 
the  provisions  of  this  Bill  to  the  case  of  the  Bombay 
University  ;  the  record  of  that  University  is  on  the 
whole  .such  that  it  may  well  regard  it  with  a  sense  of 
satisfaction.  It  has  been  a  record  of  powers  well  and 
judiciously  exercised,  of  continuous  attempts  to  raise 
the  standard  of  education  by  a  revision  of  the  courses 
of  instruction  from  time  to  time,  and  in  other  ways. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  question  of  the  affiliation  of 
Colleges.  There  are  only  eleven  Arts  Colleges  in  the 
whole  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  and  of  these,  only 
owe  is  a  second  grade  College,  and  that  is  in  the  Native 
State  of  Kolhapur.  Of  these  eleven  Colleges,  two  are 
{j^oyernment  institutions,  four  more  are  in  Native 
SiJtates  with  the  resources  of  these  States  at  their  back. 
two  more  are  maintained  by  Municipal  bodies  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Government  and  of  the  general  public. 
and  onl^'^  three  are  private  Colleges,  of  which  two  are 
iBissionai:y  institutions  and  one  only  of  indigenous 
growth.  All  these  private  Colleges  receive  substantial 
grants-in-aid  from  Government.  In  the  case  of  not 
a  siuglie  one  of  these  Colleges  can  it  be  said  that  it  ha» 
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been  started  for  private  crain.      Their   constant    endea- 
vour has  been  to  place  better   and  better  facilities    for 
real  education  at  the   disposal  of   their    students.     All 
these  Colleges,  with  the  exception  of  the  second  grade 
College  at  Kolhapur,  provide  residence   in    College  for 
at  least  a  part  of  their  students.      In   my   College   we 
have  built    residential    (juarters  for  more  than    half  of 
our   students,    and    two   of  our     Professors    reside   on 
College  grounds.      A  large  spot  of  37  acres    in   one   of 
the  finest  localities  outside  the  city  of  Poona  has  been 
secured  for   the   College,   and   College   buildings   with 
residential  quarters  for   the   students   and    houses    for 
Professors  have  been    built   thereon.     We  are   making 
continuous  additions  to  our  library  and  laboratory,  and 
in  fact  no  effort  is  being  spared  to  make  the  t'ollege  as 
much  a  seat  of  true  College   life  as   it   is,    in    existing 
circumstances,    possible.      What  is  true   of  my  College 
is  true  of  other  Colleges  in  the  Presidency  also.      Only 
Bombay  and  Poona  have  more  than    one  College  each, 
Bombay  having  three  and   Poona  two.     No  suggestion 
has  ever  been   made    that    any   College    encourages    a 
spirit  of  low  rivalry  such  as  is  justly  objected  to  by  the 
Universities  Commission    in  their    Report  :    there    is  of 
course   room,    great   room,     for   improvement   in     the 
Bombay  Colleges  ;  but  that  is,  in  reality,  a  question  of 
men  and  means,  and  this  Bill    has  no  connection  with 
it.     Again,  it  cannot   be  urged    with    any    regard    for 
fairness  that  the  Bombay  Senate  has  ever  attempted  to 
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lower  the  standard  of  efficiency  or  discipline.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  has  steadily  striven  to  raise  its  standards 
for  the  different  examinations.  Thus,  taking  its. work 
in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  we  find  that  it  has  extended 
tlie  old  course  of  tliree  j-ears  between  Matriculation 
and  B.A.  to  four  years  :  substituted  two  examinatiouR 
in  place  of  the  old  P\E.A.,  made  Historj-  and  Political 
Economy  eompulsor}'  subjects  in  the  B.A..  and  raised 
considerably  the  standard  of  English  and  the  classical 
languages  required  for  the  several  examinations.  In 
all  matters  relating  to  courses  of  instruction  and  the 
selection  of  text-books  it  has  invariablj-  followed  the 
advice  of  educational  experts.  So  far  as  I  know,  there 
have  been  only  two  occasions  of  importance  on  which 
there  has  been  a  difference  of  opinion  between  a  majority 
of  European  educational  experts  and  the  general  body 
of  the  Senate,  but  these  were  matters  not  speciallj* 
falling  within  the  pai'ticular  sphere  of  the  experts,  and 
in  regard  to  both  of  them  I  think  the  Senate  was  right 
in  its  decision.  One  such  occasion  was  when  the 
Deans  of  the  several  Faculties  were  made  ex  officio 
members  of  the  Syndicate.  Though  the  experts 
opposed  this  reform  at  the  time,  they  themselves 
admit  now  that  it  has  proved  useful.  The  second  oc- 
casion was  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce 
examinations  by  compartments  after  the  Madras  system. 
The  reform  was  recommended  by  a  Committee  which 
included    two   European    educationists — Dj.  Peterson 
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and  the  Eev.  M.  Scott  ;  but  a  majdrity  of  European 
experts  in  the  Senate  opposed  it,  and,  though  the  pro- 
posal was  carried  in  the  Senate,  it  was  subsequently 
vetoed  by  Government.  But  whatever  difference  of 
opinion  there  ma}'  be  about  the  soundness  or  unsound- 
ness of  the  proposal,  I  think  it  is  absurd  to  describe  it 
as  an  attempt  to  lower  the  standard  of  University  edu- 
cation. It  may  be  asked  why,  if  the  state  of  things 
has  on  the  whole  been  so  satisfactory  in  Bombay,  so 
many  of  the  European  educationists  ther»  are  support- 
ing the  Bill.  The  answer  to  that,  I  think,  is  simple. 
Bj'  this  Bill  the  G-overnment  of  India  go  out  of  their 
way  to  make  a  present  of  a  permanent  monopoly  of 
power  to  European  educationists,  and. .  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  they  should  raise  any  objection  to  such 
a  course.  One  of  the  strongest  supporters  of  this  Bill 
on  our  side  is  our  present  Vice-Ghancellor.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Universities  Commission  and  has  i?igned 
the  Commission's  Report.  Well,  twelve  years  ago, 
when  an  attempt  was  made  bj'  the  Bombay  I^niversity 
to  secure  an  amendment  of  its  Act  of  Incorporation, 
Dr.  Mackichan  took  a  most  active- part  in  the  delibe- 
rations of  the  Senate.  And  he  then  was  stronglj'  in 
favour  of  fixing  the  number  of  Fellows  at  200,  of 
giving  no  statutory  recognition  to  the  Syndicate  with 
or  without  a  Professorial  majority,  and  of  leaving,  a 
large  measure  of  independence  to  the  University.  Of 
course,   he  has  every  right   to   change    his    views,   but 
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that  does  not  mean  that  those  who  now  hold  the  views 
which  he  so  strongly  advocated  twelve  years  ago  are 
necessarily  in  the  wrong.  My  I^ord,  it  is  true  that 
certain  educational  exjjerts  have  in  the  past  exercised 
a  commanding  influence  in  the  deliberations  of  our 
vSenate,  and  it  is  also  true  that  men  who  have  suc- 
ceeded to  their  j)laces  ha\'e  not  necessarily  succeeded 
to  that  influence.  But  the  great  educationists  who 
ruled  our  University  in  the  past  did  so  not  merely 
because  they«were  educational  experts,  but  because  they 
were  men  bound  to  lead  wherever  they  were  placed. 
Such  great  influence  has  also,  sometimes,  been  exer- 
cised by  men  not  actually  engaged  in  the  work  of 
teaching.  Of  the  former  class.  Sir  Alexander  Grant 
and  Dr.  Wordsworth  may  be  mentioned  as  the  most 
shining  examples.  Of  the  latter  class  have  been  men 
like  Sir  Raymond  West,  the  late  Mr.  Telang,  the  late 
Mr.  Ranade  and  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  P.  M.  .Alehta— all 
lawyers,  be  it  noted.  Their  influence  has  been  due  to 
their  great  talents  and  attainments,  their  sincere  devo- 
tion to  the  cause  of  higher  education,  and  their  posses- 
sion of  that  magnetic  personality  without  which  no 
man,  however  learned,  can  hope  to  lead  even  in  a 
learned  assembly.  To  object  to  the  ascendancj'  of  such 
men  over  the  minds  of  their  Fellows  is  really  to  quarrel 
with  the  laws  of  human  nature.  My  T^ord,  I  submit 
the  Bombay  Senate  has  not  deserved  to  be  extinguished 
*n    so   summary  a  fashion  as  this  Bill   proposes,   and  I, 
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therefore,    move   that  the    Bill    be    not     extended    to 
Bombay, 

[At  the  same  meeting,  replying  to  the  remarks  of  other 
members  on  his  amendment,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Gokhale  made  the 
Jblloioing  speech.] 

In  replying  to  the  speeches  made  on  my  amend- 
ment I  would  first  deal  with  what  has  fallen  from  the 
Hon'ble  Sir  Denzil  Ibbetson.  The  Hon'ble  Member 
imagines  that  I  have  stated  that  the  Senate  of  Bombay 
needs  no  reform  whatever,  and  that  thipgs  are  so  satis- 
factory that  everything  ouglit  to  be  kept  as  it  is.  My 
memory  does  not  charge  me  with  having  ever  said  any 
such  thing.  I  have  made  two  speeches  in  this  Council 
and  written  a  Note  of  Dissent.  Nowhere  have  I  said 
that  the  state  of  things  in  Bombay  ought  to  be  allow- 
ed to  continue  as  it  is  and  that  no  reform  is  needed  ; 
but  because  I  am  not  jjrepared  to  say  that  the  state  of 
things  is  wholly  satisfactory,  therefore, it  does  not  follow 
that  I  am  bound  to  accept  or  approve  of  every  sugges- 
tion of  those  who  have  undertaken  the  work  of  reform. 
As  regards  the  complaint  that  we  have  no  alternative 
remedy  to  propose,  I  submit,  my  Lord,  that  it  is  not  a 
just  complaint.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Sir  Raymond 
West,  an  eminent  educationist,  had  drafted  a  Bill  for 
reforming  the  constitution  of  the  Bombay  Univeisity 
more  than  twelve  years  ago.  This  had  met  with  the 
acceptance  of  a  large  number  of  persons  interested  in 
the  work  of  education,  and,  if  reference  is  made  to  tha^^ 
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measure.  GrGvernment  will  find  that  there  is  an  alter- 
native scheme,  which  would  be  generally  acceptable. 
The  Hon'ble  Member  says  that,  if  Pr.  Mackichan  has 
chatiged  his  views  after  twelve  years,  that  is  an 
argument  in  favour  of  this  Bill.  Bat  when  Dr. 
Mackichan  expressed  these  views  he  had  already  been 
Vice-chancellor  of  the  I'niversity,  and  if  a  man's  views 
are  in  a  fluid  condition  even  when  he  has  attained  so 
high  a  position,  I  don't  think  that  his  change ^)f  views 
should  carry  so.  much  weight  as  the  Hon'ble  Member 
seems  inclined  to  attach  to  it. 

Then  the  Hon'ble  Sir  Denzil  Ibbetson  says  that, 
if  this  amendment  is  accepted,  and  if  some  other 
amendment  is  accepted,  and  if  a  third  amend- 
ment is  accepted,  there  will  be  very  little  left 
of  the  Bill.  I,  for  one.  will  rejoice  if  the  Bill  is 
withdrawn  altogether.  We  are  not  bound  to  pass  a 
Bill  as  it  stands,  simply  because  it  will  be  useless,  if  we 
do  not  pass  the  whole  of  it. 

With  regard  to  what  has  fallen  from  the  Hon'ble 
Dr.  Bhandarkar. — the  learned  Doctor  was  my  Professor 
at  College  and  I  cannot  speak  of  him  or  of  anything 
that  falls  from  him  except  with  great  reverence,— I 
would  ask  him  to  state  facts  as  well  as  opinions,  which 
I  may  remark,  derive  additional  weight,  if  based  on 
facts.  I  would  like  to  know  what  reforms  in  the  course 
of  instruction  were  proposed  by  the  experts,  and 
resisted  by  the  lay  members  of  the  Senate. 
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The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Raleigh,  to  whose  appreciative 
remarks  about  the  Bombay  University  I  listened  with 
great  pleasme.  takes  the  same  view  as  Dr.  Bhandarkar. 
and  he  says  that  he  was  told  by.  certain  educational 
experts  and  Professor.s  in  Bombay  that  it  was  hopeless 
to  get  a  hearing- for  any  ntatter  Qf  educational  refoi'm 
at  the  meetings  of  the  Bombay  Senate.  My  answer  to 
that  is  what  I  have  already  given  to  Dr.  Bhandarkar. 
I  would  like  to  knaw.  the  instances  in  which  this 
occurred,  because  facts  in  this  controversy  are  of  more 
value  than  mere  statements  :  I  would  like  to  know  in 
how  many  cases  attempts  were  made  to  introduce 
measures  of  reform  b)- the  experts,  and  in  how  many 
they  were  defeated  in  their  attenipts  by  the  opposition 
of  the  non-expert  element. 

If  these  men  merelj'  stayed  at  home  and  thought 
that  no  reform  that  the)'  proposed  was  likely  to  be 
accepted,  and.  in  consequence,  they  did  not  attend 
the  meetings  of  the  Senate,  I  think  that  their  position 
there  was  not  quite  justified.  A  member  should  hot 
sif  quietl J'  at  home  vmder  the  impression  that  he  would 
not  get  a  hearing,  and  he  failed  in  his  duty  unless  he 
took  active  steps  to  introduce  any  measure  of  reform. 
The  Hon'ble  Member  referred  to  Mr.  Paranjp5'e  of  my 
College  and  to  the  evidence  he  gave  when  fresh  from 
England.  I  shall  be  delighted  if  the  Bombay  Univer- 
sity allows  men  like  Mr,  Paranjpye  to  regulate  their 
courses  of  mathematical  instruction,  but  I  have  here 
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the  authority  of  my  friend  Dr.  ]SIukhopadhyaya  thai  it 
is  difficult  to  get  the  Calcutta  University  to  revrse  its 
mathematical  courses  of  instruction  because  of  the 
opposition  of  the  experts.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
strongest  opposition  to  reform  very  often  comes  from 
men  who  are  themselves  teachers,  whose  standard  is 
not  very  high,  who  are  unwilling  to  read  new  books 
and  who  object  to  leaving  familiar  grooves.  It  is  the 
])rofessors  of  the  Bombay  Colleges  that  have  for  many 
years  practically  ruled  the  Syndicate,  and  I  would  like 
to  know  how  often  they  used  their  power  to  eflfect 
reforms  which  they  now  say  they  have  long  been 
anxious  to  introduce. 

[At  the  same  j/ieetiny,  the  Hon.  liai  Sri  Ram  Bcihadi'.r 
mooed  that  from  the  preamMe  the  v:ord  '•' Allahabad.  "  and 
the  reference  to  Act  XVI I J  of  1887  be  omitted,  and  the 
loords  "  except  Allahabad"  be  added  after  ilhe  words  "  British 
India'.  When  some  members  had  spoken  against  the  amend- 
ment the  iJon.  Mr.  Gokhale  sv.pported  it  in  the  following 
speech.] 

My  Lord,  I  have  really  no  special  knowledge  of  the 
state  of  things  in  Allahabad,  but  my  curiosity  has  been 
aroused  by  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Raleigh's  speech,  and  I 
trust  Your  Lordship  will  excuse  a  brief  intervention  on 
my  part  in  this  discussion.  The  Hon'ble  Member  says 
that  when  the  Commission  took  evidence  in  Allahabad 
■certain  witnesses  gave  evidence  to  the  effect  that  the 
.state  of  things  there  was   not  quite  satisfactory.     Now 
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I  would  really  like  to  know'who  these  mysterious  ad- 
visers of  tiie  Commission  were.  They  could  not  have 
had  much  weight  with  the  Government,  since  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  I'nited  Provinces  has  expressed  its  dis- 
approval of  this  Bill.  They  could  not  be  men  holding 
prominent  positions  in  the  educational  world,  since 
their  most  prominent  educationists  are  members  of  the 
Syndicate,  and  the  condemnation  of  the  Rill  by  the 
Syridicate  is  described  by  the  Registiar  to  be  unani- 
mous or  nearly  unanimous.  They  could  not  also  be 
representatives  of  the  general  public,  since  the 
Graduates'  Association,  as  representing  the  views  of  the 
general  public,  has  expressed  its  disapproval  of  this  Bill, 
If  certain  stray  witnesses  gave  evidence  to  the  effect 
that  the  state  of  things  in  ADohabadwas  not  satisfactory, 
surely  neither  the  Conmiission  nor  the  Government  of 
India  were  justified  in  placing  that  above  the  opinion 
of  tl»e  Local  Government  and  of  the  educational  experts, 
My  Lord,  this  question  reall}'  raises  another  much 
larger  question,  and  that  is.  are  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment justified — not  legall)%  because  thej'  have  the  power 
legally— but  morall3%  in  overriding  the  wishes  of  ihe 
Local  Goveinment  ?  The  Supreme  Government  in  this 
matter  is  merely  a  representative  of  authority  :  it  is  not 
a  representative  of  educational  knowledge  or  learning, 
though,  in  the  present  case,  particular  members  of  the 
Government  may  occupy  distinguished  positions  in  the 
educational    world.     And  as  the   Government  of  India 
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only  represents  authority,  and  fcbis  authority  has  been 
delegated  for  local  purpose?  to  tlie  L'nited  Provinces 
Government,  when  that  Government  is  opposed  to  at 
measure  like  this.  I  think  the  Go\ernment  of  India 
has  no  moral  right  to  impose  a  measure  like  this  upon 
those  Provinces. 

There  is  another  point  about  whicli  I  would  say  a 
word — ^and  that  has;  been  :  suggested  to  me  by  the 
-course  of  this  discussion  in  sap}>ort  of  having  one  and 
the  same  Bill  for  all  these  different  Universities.  That 
argument  seem.s  to  me  to  be  moA'ing  in  a  vicious  circle. 
Wfe  are  asked  to  ^^jass  this  Bill  for  all  the  live  Univer- 
sities together,  but  we  are  practically  told  that,  if  each 
University  had  stood  by  itself,  such  a  Bill  would  not 
have  been  introduced  in  its  case.  Thus  the  Hon'ble 
Mr.  Raleigh  has  told  us  that,  had  the  Bombay  Univer- 
sity stood  alone,  such  legislation  as  the  one  proposed 
would  not  have  been  undertaken.  He  also  sa3's  that 
the  Calcutta  University  is  as  good  as  any  other.  Then 
Sir  Arundel  Arundel  tells  us  that,  if  Madras  alone  had 
been  affected  by  the  Bill,  it  would  not  have  been  re-n 
quired  ;  the  Hon'ble  Sir  Denzil  Ibbetsou  protests  that 
tbe  Punjab  University  is  not  a  whit  behind  any  others ; 
and- lastly,  Mr.  Morison  says  that  the  Allahabad 
L^unersity  is  really  the  best, of  all  Universities.  I  would 
really  like  to  know  then  which  University  it  is  whose. 
si-n^:  have  brought  down  upon  the  heads  of  all  the 
wrath  of  the  gods.  . 
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:  \At  an  adjov.rned  meeting  of  the  Imperial  Legislative 
Council,  held  on  Monday  the  21st  Afatxh  1904  i  Bis  Excel- 
lency Lord  Curzo>i2jresidiny,  the  Hon.  Sit.  T.  Raleigk  moved 
that  the  Indian  Universitico  Bill,  as.  amended,  he  passed. 
In  resisting  the  motion,  the  Hon;  Mr.  Gokhale  delivered  the 
following  speech^ 

My   Lord,  the  struggle  is  over.     The  opponents   of 
the  Bill  have   lost  all  along  the  line;  and  it  only  re- 
mains for  them  now  to  count  up  their  losses-=^for  gains 
they  have  had   none.     Let    those' Whd-  Will   say   ^vhat 
they  will  ;  this  Bill  amounts  to  an  emphatic  condemna- 
tion, as  unmerited  as  it  was  anneces-sary,  of  the  educated 
classes  of  this  country.      It  amounts  to  a  fonnal  declara- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Govei-nment  of  India,  made  with 
the  "concurrence  of  the  Legislative  Council,  that  the 
system    of   University    education   which   has    been   in 
vogue  in  this' country  for  the  last  fifty  years  has  been 
a- failure,  and  that  the  men  educated  under  that  system 
have  proved  themselves  unworthy  of  being  associated, 
in  any  appreciable  degree,  with  the  administration  of 
their  own  Universities.      ^ly  Lord,  I  feel  that  my  edii- 
cated  countrymen  have  a  right  to  -complain  that  this 
condemnation  has  been  passed  on  theili  without  giving 
them  a  fair  hearing.      I  do  not,. of  course,. refer  to  the 
hearing  which  has  been  given  to  the.  opponents  of  this 
meabur.e  in  this  Council — for  I  gladly  acknowledge  the 
unfailing  courtesy  and  patience  with  which  the' Hon'ble 
Member  in  charge  has  conducted  the  Bill  through  the 
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Council — but  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  tlie  Government 
of  India  decided  to  make  these  drastic  change?  on 
the  one-Hided  representations  of  men  who  considered 
that,  because  they  were  engap^ed  in  the  actual  work  of 
teaching,  therefore,  they  were  entitled  to  a  virtual 
monopoly  of  power  in  the  Universities.  Five  years  ago, 
when  Your  Lordship  first  announced  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  intended  taking  up  the  question  of  Uni- 
versity reform,  the  announcement  was  hailed  with 
satisfaction  and  even  with  enthusiasm  all  over  the 
country.  Last  year,  speaking  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Budget  debate,  Your  liordship  wondered  how  it  was 
that  the  appetite  of  the  educated  classes  for  University 
reform,  at  one  time  so  keen,  had  suddenl}'  died  down. 
My  Lord,  the  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  lies  on 
the  surface.  Five  years  ago,  when  this  question  was  first 
taken  up.  Your  Lordship  defined  your  attitude  towards 
University  reform  in  a  speech  made  as  Chancellor  of 
the  Calcutta  University  at  the  Convocation  of  1899. 
In  that  speech,  after  pointing  out  the  difference  be- 
tween a  teaching  University  and  an  examining  Univer- 
sity, Your  Lordship  proceeded  to  observe  as  follows  : — 
■  Nevertheless,  inevitable  and  obvious  as  these  differences  are 
there  may  yet  be  in  an  examining  rniversity--there  is  in  such 
institutions  in  some  parts  of  my  own  country  and  still  more  abroad 
— an  inherent  influence  inseparable  from  the  curriculum  through 
which  the  student  ha*  had  to  pass  before  he  can  take  his  degree 
which  is  not  without  its  effect  upon  character  and  morals,  which 
nspires   in    him    something   more   than    a  hungry  appetite    for  ai 
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diploma,  and  which  turns  him  out  something  better  than  a  sort  of 
phonographic  automaton  into  which  have  been  spoken  the  ideas  and 
thoughts  of  other  men.  I  ask  myself,  may  such  thing.s  be  said  with 
any  truth  of  the  examining  Universities  of  India  ^  I  know  at  first 
.sight  that  it  may  appear  that  I  shall  be  met  v.ith  an  overwhelming 
chorus  of  denial.  I  shall  be  told,  for  I  read  it  in  many  newspapers 
and  in  the  speeches  of  public  men,  that  our  system  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  India,  is  a  failure,  that  it  has  sacrificed  the  formation  of 
character  upon  the  altar  of  cram,  and  that  Indian  Universities 
turn  out  only  a  discontented  horde  of  offiee-seekei'B,  whom  we  have 
educated  for  places  which  are  not  in  existence  for  them  to  fill. 
Gentlemen,  may  I  venture  to  suggest  to  you  that  one  defect  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  character  is  that  it  is  apt  to  be  a  little  loud  both  in 
self-praise  and  in  self-condemnation  ?  When  we  are  contemplating 
our  virtues  we  sometimes  annoy  other  people  by  the  almost 
Pharisaical  complacency  of  our  ti-ansports  :  but,  equally,  I  think, 
when  we  are  diagnosing  our  faults,  are  we  apt  almost  to  revel  in 
the  superior  quality  of  our  transgressions.  There  is,  in  fact,  a 
certain  cant  of  self-depreciation  as  well  as  of  self-laudation.  I  say 
to  myself,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  is  it  possible,  is  it  likely, 
that  we  have  been  for  years  teaching  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
young  men,  even  if  tiie  immediate  object  be  the  passing  of  an 
examination  or  the  winning  of  a  degree,  a  literature  which  contains 
invaluable  lessons  for  character  and  for  life,  and  .science  which  is 
founded  upon  the  reverent  contemplation  of  nature  and  her  truths, 
without  leaving  a  permanent  impress  upon  the  moral  as  well  as  the 
intelieLtuai  being  of  many  who  have  passed  through  this  course  ? 
I  then  proceed  to  ask  the  able  officials  by  whom  I  am  surrounded, 
and  whose  assistance  makes  the  labour  of  the  Viceroy  of  India 
relaxation  rather  than  toil,  whether  they  have  observed  any  reflec- 
tion of  this  beneficent  influence  in  the  quality  and  character  of 
tiiG  young  men  who  enter  the  ranks  of  what  is  now  known  as  the 
provincial  seiTiee  :  and  when  I  hear  from  them  almost  without 
dissent  that  there  has  been  a  marked  upward  trend  in  the  honesty, 
the   integrity,  and  the  capacity  of  native  officials  in  those  depart- 
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ments  of  Government,  then  I  decline  altogether  to  dissociate  cause 
from  effect.  I  say  that  knowledge  has  not  befen  aftogetiier  shamed 
by  her  children,  grave  as  the  defects  of  our  system  may  be,  and 
room  though  there  may  be  for  reform.  I  refuse  to  join  in  a  whole- 
sale condemnation  which  is  as  extravagant  as  it  is  unjust. 
-  ]My  Lord, the  generous  warmth  ofthis  most  sympathet- 
ic utterance  at  once  kindled  throughout  the  countiy 
a  great  hope,  and  tor  a  time  it  was  thought  that  we 
were  ou  the  eve  of  a  mighty  reform  which  would 
change  the  whole  face  of  things  in  regard  to  higher 
education  in  India.  A  liberal  provision  of  funds  for 
the  encouragement  of  original  research  and  of  higher 
teachiug,  the  institution  of  an  adequate  number  of 
substantial  scholarships  to  enable  our  most  gifted 
young  men  to  devote  themselves  to  advanced  studies, 
an  improvement  in  the  status  and  mode  of  recruitment 
of  the  Educational  Service  so  as  to  attract  to  it  the 
best  men  available,  both  European  and  Indian,  the 
simplification  of  the  preliminary  tests,  with  a  single 
stitf  exa»nination  at  the  end  of  the  course  for  ordinary 
students,  so  as  to  discourage  cramming  as  fiir  as  possi- 
ble— these  and  other  measures  of  reform  appeared  to 
be  almost  within  sight.  It  was,  however,  not  long 
before  the  new-born  hope  that  had  thus  gladdened  our 
hearts  was  chilled  to  death,  and  we  found  that,  instead 
of  the  measures  we  were  looking  for.  we  were  to  have 
only  a  perpetuation  of  the  narrow,  bigoted  and  inexpan- 
sive  rule  of  experts.  My  Lord,  it  has  been  too  freely 
assumed  in  the  course  of  the  discussions  over   this  Bill 
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that  all  experts  as  a  body  are  necessarily  in  favour  of 
particular  changes!,  and  that  laymen,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  a  class,  are  opposed  to  them.  When  the  neV 
regime  is  inaugurated,  it  will  soon  be  discovered  that 
it  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  so.  It  is  a  matter  of 
general  experience  that  the  greatest  opposition  to 
change  has  generally  come  from  some  of  the  experts 
themselves — the  older  men  among  the  experts,  who 
rarely  regard  with  a  friendly  eye  any  proposal  to 
make  a  departure  from  the  order  of  things  to 
which  they  have  been  long  accustomed.  The  younger 
experts,  on  the  other  hand,  always  imagine  that, 
unless  changes  of  a  radical  character  are  introduced 
so  as  to  reproduce,  in  howe\er  faint  a  manner,  the 
condition  of  things  with  which  they  were  familiar  at 
their  own  University,  the  education  that  is  given  is  not 
worth  imparting.  And  as  the  older  experts  have 
naturally  more  influence,  their  opposition  generally 
prevails,  and  in  course  of  time  the  appetite  of  the 
younger  men  for  reform  gradually  disappears.  How- 
ever, my  Lord,  I  am  sure  the  Council  is  quite  weary 
now  of  listening  to  any  more  arguments  about  the  rule 
of  experts  or  an}'^  other  features  of  the  Bill,  important 
or  unimportant.  Moreover,  I  have  already  twice 
spoken  on  the  general  character  of  the  Bill.  And  I 
will  therefore  now  refer  to  one  or  two  points  only, 
that  arise  out  of  this  discussion,  before  1  bring  my 
remarks  to  a  close.  My  Lord,  it  is,  to  my  mind,  a  pain- 
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ful  and  signifieant  circumstance  that  the  prepei>t 
condemnation  of  the  educated  classes  has  been  passed 
nt  the  instance  of  men  engaged  in  the  work  of  educa- 
tion. I  am  astonished  that  these  men  do  not  realize 
that  a  part  at  least  of  this  condemnation  is  hound  tc» 
recoil  on  their  own  heads.  The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Pedler 
has  told  the  Council  of  dishonest  clerks,  unscrupulous^ 
managers  of  Colleges,  and  convict  Graduates.  I  do 
hope,  for  the  Hon'ble  Member's  own  sake  as;  much  as 
for  the  credit  of  the  educated  classes,  that  there  has 
"been  another  and  a  brighter  side  to  his  experience. 
Else,  my  Lord,  what  a  sad  sense  of  failure  he  must 
carry  with  him  into  his  retirement !  Happily  all 
educationists  have  not  been  so  unfortunate  in  their 
experience  nor,  if  I  may  say  so,  so  one-sided  in  their 
judgments.  There  have  been  men  among  them  who 
have  regarded  the  affection  and  reverence  of  their  pupils 
as  their  most  valued  possession,  who  have  looked  upon 
the  ediicated  classes  with  a  feeling  of  pride,  and  who 
have  aUvaj's  stood  up  for  them  whenever  anyone  has 
ventured  to  assail  them.  One  such  Professor,  within 
my  experience,  was  Dr.  Wordsworth,  grandson  of  the 
great  poet — a  man  honoured  and  beloved  as  few 
Englishmen  have  been  on  our  side.  Another  such  man 
is  Mr.  Selby,  whose  approaching  retirement  will  inflict 
a  most  severe  loss  on  the  Education  Department  of  our 
Presidency.  My  Lord,  I  am  aware  that  it  is  invidious  to 
mention  names:  but  these  two  men  have  exercised  such 
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abiding  influence  over  successive  generations  of  students 
during  their  time  that  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  offering 
a  special  tribute  of  recognition  and  gratitude  to  them. 
Their  hold  over  the  minds  of  their  pupils  has  been 
due,  not  only  to  their  intellectual  attainments,  but 
also  to  their  deep  sympathy  with  them  as  a  class  which 
they  had  helped  specially  to  create.  I  believe  that 
such  men  have  never  had  occasion  to  complain  that 
their  views  on  any  subject  did  not  receive  at  the  hands 
of  educated  Indians  the  consideration  that  was  due  to 
them.  It  is  through  such  men  that  some  of  England's 
best  work  in  India  is  done  ;  it  is  these  men  who  present 
to  the  Indian  mind  the  best  side  of  English  character 
and  English  culture.  It  is  such  men  that  are  princi- 
pally wanted  for  the  work  of  higher  education  in  India 
in  the  present  state  of  things,  and  the  best  interests  of 
both  the  rulers  and  the  ruled  may  safely  be  entrusted 
to  their  keeping.  I  think,  my  Lord,  there  is  practi- 
•cally  no  limit  to  the  influence  which  a  truly  great  Pro- 
fessor who  adds  to  his  intellectual  attainments  sym- 
pathy and  love  for  his  pupils  may  exercise  over  the 
minds  of  Indian  students,  whose  natural  attitude  to- 
wards a  teacher,  inherited  through  a  long  course  of 
centuries,  is  one  of  profound  reverence.  The  recent 
Resolution  of  the  Government  of  India  on  the  subject 
of  education  strikes  the  right  note  when  it  says,  'Where 
the  problems  to  be  solved  are  so  complex,  and  the  in- 
terests at  stake  so  momentous,  India  is  entitled  to  ask  for 
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the  highest  intellect  nnd  culture  that  either  English  or 
Indian  seats  of  learning  can  furnish  for  her  needs.'  If 
the  principle  enunciated  in  this  sentence  be  faithfully 
acted  upon,  it  will  go  a  long  way  to  counteract  the  evil 
which  is  apprehended  from  the  passage  of  this  Bill. 
How  far,  however,  this  will  be  done,  remains  to  be 
seen.  Meanwhile,  the  old  order  will  change,  3'ielding 
place  to  new.  ^ly  T^ord,  one  cannot  contemplate  with- 
out deep  emotion  the  disappearance  of  this  old  order  ; 
for  with  all  its  faults,  it  had  obtained  a  strong  hold  on 
our  attachment  and  our  reverence,  and  round  it  had 
sprung  up  some  of  our  most  cherished  aspirations.  For 
the  present,  however,  the  hands  of  the  clock  have  been 
put  back  ;  and  though  this  by  itself  cannot  stop  the 
progress  of  the  clock  while  the  spring  continues  wound 
and  the  pendulum  swings,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  work  done  today  in  this  Council  Chamber  will  be 
regarded  with  sorrow  all  over  the  country  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 
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[At  a  meeting  of  the  Imperial  Lec/ishttive  Council,  held 
on  Friday  the  ord  February  1905,  His  Excellency  Lord 
Cnrzon  pi'esiding,  the  Hon.  Mr.  H.  Rrle  liichards  moved  for 
leave  to  introduce  a  Bill  to  validate  action  taken  tinder  the 
Indian  Fniversifies  Act  1904  2'he  Hon.  Mr.  G.K.  Gokhale 
opposed  the  motion  in  the  folloiring  speech.^ 

Mr.  J^ord  ,  I  beg  to  oppose  this  motion.  It  was 
only  last  night  that  I  received  the  agenda  paper  of 
this  meeting,  and  then  I  saw  that  it  was  proposed  to 
introduce  a  measure  of  this  kind  at  to-day's  Council. 
There  was,  however,  no  copy  of  the  Bill  with  the 
agenda  paper — there  is  no  copy  even  now  before  me  on 
the  table — so  I  was  entirely-  in  the  dark  until  I  heard 
the  speech  of  the  Hun'ble  Member  in  charge  of  the 
Bill  about  the  precise  nature  and  scope  of  the  propo- 
sed legislation.  Now.  my  Lord,  I  respectfully  submit 
that  this  is  somewhat  hard  on  Members  of  this  Council. 
For  I  find  m3'self  compelled,  if  I  want  to  enter  my 
protest  at  all,  to  speak  just  on  the  spur  of  the  moment^ 
without  any  opportunity  to  look  up  facts  and  references, 
relying  solely  on  m)'  mere  recollection  of  things.  My 
Lord.  I  was  one  of  those  who  did  their  utmost  last 
year  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  Universities  Bill. 
But  having  done  that,  as  soon  as  the  Bill  was  passed^ 
I  was  among  those  who  recognised  the   wisdom   of  the 
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appeal  ^o  earnestly  made  by  His  Honour  the  Lieuten- 
ant-Go%ernor  of  Bengal  to  both  friends  and  opponents 
of  the  measure  that  they  should  after  that  bury  their 
differences  and  in  the  best  interests  of  higher  educa- 
tion endeavour  to  co-operate  with  one  another  to  make 
the  Act  a  success.  I  should  therefore  have  been  glad 
if  there  had  been  no  occasion  for  me  to  oppose  any 
further  the  proposals  of  CTOvernment  in  regard  to  the 
Universities  of  India.  But  as  the  Government  have 
thought  fit  to  introduce  the  present  measure,  and  as  I 
•disapprove  of  it  most  strojigly,  there  is  no  course  open 
to  me  but  to  offer  it  such  resistance  as  I  can.  My 
Lord,  I  intei-pret  the  Hon'ble  Member's  speech  a&  a 
practical  admission  that  the  notifications  which  the 
Chancellors  in  the  different  Provinces  have  issued  are 
illegal  and  ultra  vires,  and  that  the  action  taken 
binder  them  cannot  be  sustained.  For,  if  there  had 
been  the  faintest  possibility  of  the  notifications  l)eing 
upheld  by  the  High  Courts,  the  Government,  I  am 
sure,  would  not  have  taken  this  unpleasant  and  not 
wholly  dignified  course  of  coming  to  the  Legislature  to 
validate  what  they  have  done.  Now,  my  Lord,  one 
might  easily  ask  the  question  how  such  illegal  notifica- 
tions came  to  be  issued,  for.  with  the  resources  at  the 
disposal  of  the  various  Governments  in  the  matter  of 
expert  legal  advice  and  in  other  ways,  the  public  have 
a  rigiit.  ■e\'en  in  this  country,  to  expect  work  less  care- 
Jess  than  that.     But  when  a  mistake  has   been   admit- 
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ted,  in  public  life  as  in  private  life,  the  less  one  dwells 
on  it  the  better.  But  though  I  do  not  care  to  press 
the  question  how  these  notifications  came  to  be  issued, 
I  must  protest  einphatically  against  the  course  proposed 
to  be  adoped  to  set  right  the  illegality  that  has  been 
comuiitted.  I  think,  my  Lord,  the  only  proper  course 
for  the  Supreme  Government  on  this  occasion  would 
have  been  to  call  upon  the  various  Chancellors  to  with- 
draw these  objectionable  notifications  and  substitute 
others  in  their  place  more  in  accordance  with  the  law. 
Instead  of  following  this  plain  course,  the  Grovernment 
have  chosen  to  come  to  the  l^egislature  with  proposals 
to  remedy,  not  any  defect  in  the  law,  but  a  serious 
illegality  committed  in  taking  action  under  the  law, 
and  persisted  in  in  spite  of  warnings  and  protests. 
My  Lord,  in  all  civilised  countries  there  is  a  well- 
understood  and  well-defined  distinction  between  the 
Legislature  and  the  Executive  Grovernment,  and  the 
Legislature  is  regarded  as  higher  than  the  Executive. 
In  India  unfortunately  this  distinction  for  the  most 
part  is  of  only  a  nominal  character,  for,  with  the 
present  constitution  of  the  Councils,  the  Executive 
Oovernment  can  get  what  law  they  please  passed  by 
the  Legislature  without  the  slightest  dithculty.  I 
•submit,  however,  that  it  is  not  desirable,  it  is  not  wise, 
that  this  fact  should  be  forced  on  the  attention  of  the 
public  in  so  unpleasant  a  manner  as  on  this  occasion, 
and    [   think   the   distinction  jDecomes   a   farce   if  our 
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Leoislature  is  to  be  thus  at  the  beck  and  call  of  the 
Executive  Government,  and  if  it  is  to  be  called  upon- 
to  exercise  its  powers  of  legislation  to  remedy  defects, 
not  in  existino  laws,  but  in  executive  action  taken 
under  those  laws.  M}'^  Lord,  I  respectfully,  but  em- 
phatically, protest  against  this  lowering  of  the  dignity 
of  the  Legislature.  Of  course  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  Government  legally  from  coming  to  the 
Legislature  with  such  proposals  as  thej'  please.  But 
I  venture  to  think  that  there  are  moral  limits  on  the 
competencj'  of  the  Government  in  this  matter.  I  think 
that  the  Government  should  come  forward  with  pro- 
posals of  amendment  only  in  the  event  of  the  existing 
law  being  found  so  defective  as  to  be  unworkable, 
errors  in  executive  action  being  set  right  as  far  as 
possible  by  executive  action  alone.  I  can  imagine  a 
ease  where,  soon  after  passing  a  mea5ure,  the  Govern- 
ment suddenly  discover  a  flaw  which  makes  it  impossi- 
ble to  carr}'  the  measure  into  practice.  In  such 
a  case,  however  one  ma}'  regret  the  necessity  of 
amending  legislation,  one  would  be  prepared  to 
regard  the  position  of  Government  with  a  certain 
amount  of  sympath)'.  ,  But  that  is  not  the  case  on  the 
present  occasion.  It  is  not  contended  that  no  execu- 
tive remedy  is  possible  to  set  matters  right,  for,  by 
withdrawing  the  present  notifications  and  substituting 
others  in  accordance  with  law,  the  whole  difficulty  can 
be  got  over.     The  Hon'ble   Member  has  told  us   that 
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this  would  involve  niiioh  loRs  of  precious  time  and  Of 
valuable  work  already  in  process  of  beino  done.  Surely 
this  is  not  such  a  calamity  as  to  justify  the  present  pro- 
posals. It  is  true  that  those  who  get  into  power  for 
the  tirst  time  often  imagine  that  they  must  begin  their 
reforming  work  at  once,  and  that  the  situation  cannot 
brook  a  moment's  delay.  Everyone  will  not.  however, 
necessarily  sympathise  with  such  impatience,  and  some 
may  even  welcome  circumstances  which  necessitate 
their  going  more  slowly.  As  regards  the  fear  that  in 
some  places  examinations  will  have  to  be  postponed 
unless  the  election  of  the  present  Syndicates  is  validat- 
ed, even  that  need  not  frighten  us  much,  as  exami- 
nations have  been  postponed  in  the  past  on  account  of 
plague  and  other  difificulties,  and  tliere  is  no  great  harm 
if  thej^  have  to  be  postponed  for  a  time  in  any  place 
this  year.  The  Hon'ble  Member  has  further  told  us 
that  after  all  the  defects  that  have  been  discovered  in 
the  notifications  are  of  a  purely-  technical  character. 
Now  I  cannot  subscribe  to  this  view  of  the  matter  at 
all.  Take,  for  instance,  the  formation  of  the  Faculties. 
If  this  function  had  been  left  to  the  Senates  as  required 
by' the  law — if  it  had  not  been  illegally  usurped  by  the 
Chancellors — we  should  have  had  the  Faculties  formed 
in  accordance  with  some  clear  and  intelligible  principle 
as  in  old  times.  But  in  what  the  Chancellers  have 
done  there  is  no  such  clear  principle  recognisable. 
Thus,  in    Bombay,  a  man    like    Mr,  .lustice   Chanda 
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varkar,    than    whom    there    are    few     more     cultured 
Fellows — European  or  Indian — in  the  Bombay  Senate, 
has  been  excluded  from  the    Arts  Faculty,   which  after 
all  is  the  most  important  Faculty,  and  relegated  to  the 
Faculty  of  Law,  which  is  made  to  include  every  p>llow 
who  has   taken  the   LL.B.  degree.      So  it  is   not  only  a 
mere  setting  right   of  technical  defects   that  i.<  involved 
^n  this  Bill.      My  Lord,  there  is  another  most  important 
question  that   must    be    brought    to   the  notice   of  this 
Council.      I    am    not   sure   that    I  quite    followed    the 
Hon'ble  Member   in  what    he  said   about   the   effect  of 
this. Bill    on  the    Syndicates    which    have   been  elected 
under  the   illegal    notifications.      I    understood   him  to 
say,  and  I   speak    subject  to   correction,    that  the  elec- 
tions  would  stand.      If   this  be   so,  I   can  only  protest 
against  what  is    proposed  as   a  great  wrong,    at  least  so 
far  as  the   Bombay    University  is   concerned,    for  there 
the   opinion    of  eminent   Counsel    had    been    obtained, 
which  declared  that  the  notification    was  clearly  iliegal 
and  ultra  viren.     This  opinion    had  been    forwarded  to 
the    University    authorities    before    the   elections    were 
held,  and  the  only  re.iuest  that  was  made  was  that  the 
elections  .should  be    postponed   till  the   Chancellor  had 
5-econsidered   the    whole  question    in    the  light  of  that 
■opinion.      An  opportunity  was   thus  given  to   the  party 
that  is  anxious  to  introduce  the  new  order  of  things  to 
set   matters   right    by   cancelling   the    notification  and 
issuing  another  in  its  place.     Instead  of  that,  they  pre- 
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feripd    to  liold    the   elections    in   accordance    with   the 
notification,  and  now  it  is  proposed  to  condone  the  ille- 
gality committed   witli    open    eyes    bj-   means  of  fresh 
legislation  I      My  Lord,  the  unfairness  of  this   arrange- 
ment becomes  all  the  more   obvious  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  those  who  saw  the  illegality  of  the  notifica- 
tion did  not  take  part  in    tlie  election   beyond  entering 
their  protest.      They   did    not   allow   themselves   to  be 
nominated   as    candidates  :  'neither   did    they    exercise 
their   undoubted    right    to  vote    because  of  the   illegal 
character  of  the  wliole  proceeding.     C)n  the  other  hand, 
tliose   who  chose    to    act    on    the   notification    acted  as 
though  the}"  were  determined  to  crrry  out  their  object, 
whatever  the  obstacles  in    their    way.     Thus   a  motion 
for  adjournment,  which  the    Vice-ChancelJor,  who  pre- 
sided over  the  Arts    meeting,  allowed  to  be.  put   to  the 
meeting   one   day,    was  under   exactly    similar  circum- 
•ptani  es    ruled    out    of  order   the    next  day    at  the  Law 
meeting    by    the    Judicial    Member   of  the    Executive 
(rovernment,  whose  interest  in    University  matters  was 
.suddenly  aroused,  and  who  attended  to  take  the  chair — 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  occupied  b}'  the  senior 
Fellow  present.  Sir  Pherozeshah  Mehta. 

And  it  is  now  proposed  to  support  by  fresh  legisla- 
tion the  illegalities  committed  in  this  high-handed 
manner  by  those  who  chose  to  ignore  the  warning  and 
o[>inion  of  eminent  Counsel,  and  it  is  proposed  to 
punish  those  who  protested  against  the  illegalities  and 
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refrained  from  being  a  party  to  them.  I  think  it  is 
absolutely  unjustifiable  thus  to  disfranchise  a  large 
number  of  Fellows  and  accept  the  elections  made  by  a 
handful  of  men  in  each  group  as  made  by  the  Facul- 
ties, and  once  more  I  protest  emphatically  against  the 
<'onteraplated  wrong. 

My  Lord,  these  are  some  of  the  observations  which 
suggest  themslves  to  me  on  tiiis  occasion.  I  have  been 
under  some '  disadvantage  in  having  had  to  speak  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  I  can  only  trust  I  have 
made  no  mistake  in  my  statement  of  facts,  nor 
employed  stronger  language  than  the  exigencies  of  the 
situation  demanded. 

[At  a  meeting  of  the  Jtnperial  Legislative  Council  held  on 
Friday  the  JOth  Fehrmiry  1905,  i/i-s  Excellency  Lord 
CurzoH  presiding,  the  Honble  Mr.  Richards  moved  that 
the  Bill  to  validate  action  taken  wider  the  Indian  Univer- 
sities Act,  1004.,  ^e  taken  into  consideration.  The  Hon'ble 
Mr.  Gokhale  moved  that  for  the  icords  ''the  Bill  to  validate 
action  taken  under  the  Indian  Universities  Act.  190 A 
he  taUn  into  consideration,"  in  the  foregoing  motion,  the 
words  ''the  consideration  of  the  Bill  to  validate  action  taken 
tinder  the  Indian  Universities  Act,  1904,  he  postponed  sine 
die  "  he  suhstituted.     He  said.  :] 

My  Lord,  last  Friday,  when  I  troubled  the  Council 
with  a  few  observations  on  the  Bill  now  before  us  I 
ventured    to    suggest     that   the    introduction    of   this 
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measure  and  the  Hon'ble  Member's  speech  in  support 
of  it  amounted  to  a  practical  admission  that  the  notiti- 
catious  issued  by  the  several  Chancellors  were  illegal 
and  ultra  vires.  The  Hon'ble  Member,  however,  took 
exception  to  my  remark,  and  that  makes  it  necessary 
that  the  Council  should  consider  briefly  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  these  notifications  and  the 
position  now  created  by  them.  For  this  purpose  I 
would  invite  the  attention  of  the  Council  to  what  has 
taken  place  at  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  and  I  take  these 
two  Universities,  partly  because  it  has  been  easier  for 
me  to  obtain  precise  information  in  regard  to  them 
than  in  regard  to  the  others  during  the  short  time  at 
my  disposal,  but  mainly  because  the  circumstances  of 
the  Calcutta  University  are,  or  ought  to  be,  within  the 
personal  knowledge  of  several  Members  of  this  Coun- 
cil, and  at  Bombay  matters  have  culminated  in  a  suit 
being  instituted  in  the  High  Court.  3Iy  Lord.  I  have 
no  wish  to-day  to  stir  up  the  ashes  of  the  controversy 
that  raged  round  the  Univevsities  Bill  last  year,  though 
one  may  say  in  passing  that  some  of  the  fears  then 
expressed  by  the  opponents  of  the  measure  about  the 
probable  exclusion  of  independent  Indians  from  the 
administration  of  the  Universities  are  already  being 
more  or  le^s  realized.  What,  for  instance,  can  be 
more  lamentable  than  that,  on  the  present  Syndicate 
of  the  Calcutta  University,  four  Faculties  out  of  five 
should  be  without  a  single  Indian  representative,  and 
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that  in  Bombay,  a  man  like  Sir  Pherozfshah  Mehta.^ 
once  a  Dean  in  Arts,  who,  in  point  of  attainments  and 
of  zealon*  devotion  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country 
towers  head  and  shoulders  above  many  of  tliose  who- 
have  of  late  been  posing  as  authorities  on  high  edu- 
cation in  this  land,  should  be  excluded  from  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  !  However.  I  know  that  any  further 
complaint  in  this  Council  about  the  policy  of  last  year's 
Bill  is  like  plouohing  the  sands  of  the  seashore,  and 
I  have  no  wish  to  engage  in  an  enterprise  at  once  so 
fruitless  and  so  unnecessary.  Mj'  Jjord,  I  must  ask 
the  Council  to  glance  for  a  while  at  what  may  be 
called  the  scheme  of  last  year's  Act  in  regard  to  the 
constitution  of  the  first  Senates  and  of  Provisional 
Syndicates.  That  scheme.  I  contend,  is  both  clear  and 
adequate,  and  if  only  ordinary  care  had  been  taken  to 
adhere  to  it,  the  present  difficulties  would  not  have 
arisen.  The  scheme  is  set  forth  in  the  several  clauses 
of  section  12.  First  of  all,  there  was  to  be  the  election 
often  Fellows  by^  Graduates  or  by  old  elected  Fellows 
or  by  both.  Then  there  was  to  be  the  appointment  of 
not  more  than  eighty  Fellows  b}*  the  Chancellor.  And 
then  there  was  to  be  the  election  or  rather  co-optation 
of  ten  more  Fellows  by  the  elected  Fellows  and  Gov- 
ernment nominees  acting  together.  This  co-optation 
was  to  complele  the  Senate  and  then  the  Chancellor 
was  to  notify  that  the  Body  Corporate  of  the  Univer- 
sity had  been  formed,  appending  to  the    notification  a 
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list  of  the  new   Senate.     A^   soon   a«    this   declaration^ 
was  made,  the  old  Senate  and  the  old   Syndicate  were 
to  cease  to  exist,  and  the  new   Senate,  i.e..  the    Body 
Corporate,  was  to  elect  a  Provisional  Syndicate,  in  Rueh 
manner  as  the  Chancellor  might  direct,,   the   old    bye- 
laws  and  regulations  of  the    University   continuina    in 
force  till  new  ones  were  framed,    except   in    !>o   far    as 
they  were  expressly  or    by    implication   superseded   or 
modified.     Xow  two  things  here  are  absolutely  clear— ^ 
first,  that  the  election  of  the  Provisional    Syndicate;  is 
to  be    by  the   Senate,    i.e..   the    Body  Corporate.    and> 
secondly,  whatever  discretion    liiight   be   conferred    on 
the  Chancellor  by  the  words  '  in    such  manner    as  +h<e- 
Chancellor  may  direct,'  that  discretion  is  limiteil,  firsts 
by  the  express  terms  of  the  Act  and,  secondly,  by  such 
old  regulations  and  bye-laws  as  hare  not  been  !?u])ersed- 
ed    or    modified.       The     Hon'ble     Member  >aid     last 
Friday  that,  unless  a  very  wide  meaning  was  assigned 
to  the  words  '  in  such  manner  as    the  Chancellor    may 
direct,'  there   would  be   a   difficulty   about   fixing   the 
number    of  the    Syndicate.      I   am    surprised    at    the 
Hon'ble  Member's  argument,  for   he    forgets   that    the 
old  regulations   prescribe   the   number,    and    the   Act 
being  silent  in  the  matter,  that  number  must  stand.   On 
the  other  hand,  the  regulations    prescribe   electi^m    by 
Faculties,  but  the  Act   expressly   pro\-ides   for  election 
by  the  Senate;  therefore  the  election  by  Faculties. must 
go.   .  I  therefore  contend  that  the  scheme  of  the  Act  for 
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the  constitutioh  of  the  first  Senate  and  of  the  Provision- 
al Syndicate  is  a  clear  and  complete  scheme,  and 
tiie  responsibility  for  the  present  muddle  rests  not  on 
those  who  framed  the  Act  but  on  those  who  did  not 
take  sufficient  care  to  understand  its  provisions  and 
exceeded  their  powers  iii  taking;  action  under  it.  In- 
deed, my  Lord,  I  wonder  what  Sir  Thomas  Kaleigh  in 
bis  retirement  will  think  of  these  proceedings  in  Council 
and  of  the  justification -urged  for  them,  for  to  my  mind 
they  are  little  less  than -a  reflection  on  the  patient  in- 
dustry and  csLte  with  which  he  elaborated  the  provisions 
of  the  Universities  Bill ;  and  I  think  it  will  strike  him 
as  an  irony  of  fate  that,  while  these  proceedings  sho\ild 
be  initiated  by  those  who  were  among  the  most  enthusi- 
astic supporters  of  his  Bill,  it  should  have  been  reserved 
for  an  uncompromising  opponent  of  the  measure  to 
protest  against  the  charge  of  unsatisfactory  work  which 
they  involve  against  hini  I 

My  Lord,  r  have  so  far  briefly  sketched  what  may  be 
-called  the  scheme  of .  the  Act.  Let  us  now  see  how 
they  have  followed  this  scheme  in  practice  at  Bombay 
and  Calcutta.  In-Bomby  the  election  of  ten  Fellows 
by  Graduates  and  by  old  elected  Fellows  took  place  all 
right.  The  appointment '  of  eight  Government  no- 
minees followed  in  proper  fbrm.  Finally,  these  ninety 
proceeded  to  co-opt  the  remaining  ten,  sitting  and 
voting  together  as  required  b)"  the  Act.  The  Bombay 
Senate  was  thus  regularly  constituted  ^^and   no  one  has 
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taken  any  exception   to  its   constitution.     Then  came 
the  Chancellor's  notification  about  the  election    of   a 
Provisional  Syndicate,  in  which   he  arbitrarily  divided 
the  Fellows  into  groups,  which  he  had  no  power  to  do, 
and  directed    the    several    groups    to  meet    and   vote 
separately  and  on  separate  days,   which  also  he  had..jio 
power  to  do.     And  when  the    illegal    character  of  the 
notification  was  brought  to  his  notice  and    opinions   of 
eminent  lawyers  in  support  of  this  view  were  forwarded 
to  him,  the  University  ^Luthorities  persisted   in   acting 
on  the  notification,  with  the  result  that  the    aggrieved 
party  had  to   move    the    High    Court    for   redress  !  In 
Calcutta  the  catalogue  of  illegalities  was  even    longer. 
H#re  the  election   of  ten   Fellows  by    Graduates  and 
by    old   elected    Fellows    took    place    all    right    and 
the    Chancellor's    nominations    were    also    in    regular 
form.     From  this  point,  however,  commenced  a  regular 
series    of   irregularities.     The  ten  Fellows   to  be  co- 
opted  were  not    co-opted    by   the    elected    and  nomi- 
nated   Fellows    sitting    and   voting     togethear,    as    re- 
quired by  the  Act.     The    constitution    of  the   Calcutta 
Senate  itself  was  thus  defective.     Then  the  Chancellor 
divided  the  Senate  into  Faculties  for  the    purpose  of 
electing  the  Syndicate,  which  he  had  no  power  to   do. 
The  old  regulations  which  are  still  in    force   recognize 
only  four  P'aculties,  but  the  Chancellor  constituted  five 
Faculties  on  his  own  responsibility,  which  was  irregular. 
Under  the  old  regulations    every  Fellow,    ex  officio  or 
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ordinary,  must  belong  to  at  least  one  Faculty  ;  but  the- 
Chancellor  did  liot  assign  the  ex  officio  t'ellows  to  any 
Faculty,' which  was  irregular.  Finally,  the  Provisional' 
Syndicate  was  elected  by  the  Faculties,  instead  of  by 
the  Senate,  as  expressly  required  by  the  Act,  and  this 
was  irregular.  And  now,  after  all  these  irregularities 
b«ve  been  committed,  the  (rovernment  of  India  come 
to  the  Legislature  with  a  proposal  to  validate  all  that 
has  been  done  !  In  doing  so  they  ignore  the  fact  that 
they  are  interfering  with  a  pending  suit,  destroying 
the  protection  of  High  Courts  Which  the  public  j>rizes 
above  everything  else,  lowering  the  dignity  of  the  Legis- 
lature, and  creating  throughout  the  country  a  most  de- 
plorable impression  about  the  piactical  irresponsibility 
of  the  Executive  Government.  And  yet,  when  it  is 
said  that  the  a<tion  of  the  Government  i^  a  practical 
admission  that  the  notifications  were  illegal,  the  Hon'bl^ 
Member  thinks  it  necessary  to  protest  against  the  in- 
ference I  My  Lord,  I  think  the  matter  is  pretty  clear. 
In  any  case,  the  view  that  the  notifications  are  illegal 
and  ultra  vires  is  supported  by  three  distinguished 
members  of  the  Bombay  Bar — two  of  them  being 
Buropean  Barristers,  who  have  taken  no  part  in  recent 
educational  controversies;  and  who  occupy  the  foremost 
position  in  their  profession  at  Bombay.  ( "an  the 
Hon'ble  Member  quote  on  the  other  side  any  authority 
of.  e({ual  eminence,  of  anything  like  equal  eminence,  of 
apy  .eminence  at  all  ?  Is  he  pre})ared  to  pledge  bis  own. 
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reputation  as  a  lawyer  to  the  view  that  the  notiti- 
<?ation.-J  are  lecral  ?  And  if  he  is  not,  I  submit  that  my 
inferenoe  is  a  fair  inference,  and  I  think  I  am  entitled 
to  draw  it.  The  Hon'ble  Member  complained  last  time 
that  1  had  no  alternative  course  to  suggest.  This  was 
surely  a  jnost  extraordinary  complaint  to  make,  for  in 
the  very  next  sentence  he  pi'oceeded  to  sliow  how  my 
suogestion.  namely,  that  the  faulty  notifications  should 
be  withdrawn  and  others  in  accordance  with  law  sub- 
stituted in  their  place,  would  involve  waste  of  time 
and  work  and  prove  harmful  to  the  interests  of  the 
Universities.  My  Lord,  I  really  think  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Government,  not  less  than  that  of  private  indi- 
viduals, to  face  whatever  inconvenience  has  to  be  faced 
in  obeying  the  law.  And  the  only  proper  and  dignified 
course  for  the  Grovernment  was  to  have  waited  till  the 
Bombay  High  Court  had  pronounced  its  judgment, 
and,  if  that  decision  had  been  adverse  to  the  Govern- 
ment, to  have  withdrawn  the  notifications  held  to  be 
illegal  and  to  have  substituted  others  in  their  place 
framed  in  accordance  v/ith  the  law,  a  \alidating  Bill 
being  at  the  same  time  introduced  to  legalize  the  work 
done  during  the  interval  by  the  defectively  constituted 
bodies.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Court  had  decided 
in  favour  of  the  Government,  nothing  further  need  have 
been  done  in  tite  matter  unless  the  decision  had  been" 
reversed  by  a  higher  authority.  The  Hon'ble 
Member  drew  last  time  a  dismal  picture  of  the  results. 
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which  would  produce  a  state  of  uncertainty.  That 
picture,  however,  need  not  frighten  anybody — at  any 
rate,  no  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  inner  working 
of  an  Indian  University.  It  would  not  have  taken  so 
very  long  after  all  to  set  matters  right,  and  in  the  in- 
terval, the  Vice-Chancellor  and  the  Registrar  could 
have  carried  on  the  ordinary  executive  business  of  the 
University.  And  whatever  temporary  inconvenience 
had  resulted  should  have  been  borne  as  inevitable. 
Instead  of  this,  the  Government  have  chosen  to  adopt 
A  course  which  is  hardly  respectful  to  His  Majesty's 
Judges, — intervening  by  means  of  legislation  in 
favour  of  one  party  to  a  pending  suit — which  lowers 
the  dignity  of  the  Legislature,  and  which  proclaims 
that  the  executive  authority  in  this  country  is  practi- 
cally above  law.  I  decline  to  be  a  party  to  such  a 
course  and  I  therefore  beg  to  move  the  amendment 
>^hich  stands  in  my   name. 


[At  the  same  mcetiny,  when  the  Bill  to  validate  action 
taken  under  the  Indian  Universities  Act  was  being  considered, 
the  Uon'ble  Mr.  Gokhale  moved  that  after  clause  1  of  the 
Bill  the  follovnng  clause  he  added,  clauses  2  and  3  being  re- 
numbered 3  and  4,  respectively,  namely  :-— "  2.  Nothing  in 
this  Act  shall  apply  to  the  IlDiveisity  of  Bombay."  He 
said  : — j 

My  Lord,  I  have  already  twice  referred  to  what 
has   taken  place  at   Bombay,  but  in  asking  that  the 
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Bombay  University  be  excluded  from  the  operation 
of  this  Bill,  I  must  recapitulate  once  more  the  facts  on 
which  I  base  my  motion,  and  I  hope  the  Council  will 
bear  with  me  while  I  do  so.  The  most  important  differ- 
ence between  Bombay  and  elsewhere  has  been  this — 
that  while  in  other  places  the  illegality  of  the  notifi- 
cations was  not  discovered  before  the  elections  and  na 
formal  protests  were  in  consequence  made  at  the  time, 
in  Bombay  even  this  plea  of  acquiescence  on  the  part 
of  members  of  the  Senate  is  not  available  to  Grovern- 
ment.  Of  course  such  acquiescence  or  the  absence  of 
it  does  not  affect  the  legal  position,  but  it  is  a  moral 
consideration  of  very  real  importance.  In  Bombay,  the^ 
illegal  character  of  the  notification  was  perceived  as 
soon  as  it  was  issued.  The  members,  who  perceived  it, 
thereupon  took  legal  opinion.  They  first  consulted 
Mr.  Inverarity  and  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Setalwad,  wha 
both  condemned  the  notification  in  unequivocal  and 
emphatic  terms  as  illegal.  Then  they  consulted  Mr. 
liowndes,  who  was  equally  emphatic  in  his  condemna- 
tion. All  three  Counsel  thought  that  the  illegality 
was  so  patent  that  it  had  only  to  be  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  Chancellor,  and  they  felt  confident  that 
he  would  see  the  necessity  of  withdrawing  the  notifica- 
tion. Armed  with  these  opinions,  Sir  Pherozeshah 
Mehta,  himself  a  lawyer  occupying  a  commanding  posi- 
tion at  the  Bar,  and  several  other  Fellows  approached 
the  Chancellor  and  asked  for  a  reconsideration   of  the 
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•question   before  it   was   too.  late.     All   this  was-  done 
before  the  date  of  the  first  election.     The    Lnivevsity 
authorities,  however,  took  it  upon  themselves  to  ignore 
the  whole  thing  and  proceeded  to  hold  the  elediions  as 
directed  in  "the   notification.     At   the  meeting  of  the. 
Arts   group  the  Vice-Chancellor  presided,  and  he  allow- 
ed a  motion   to  adjourn  vso   as    to   give   time   to    the 
Chancellor  to  reconsider  the  matter   to  be  put  to   the 
meeting.     The   next   day,    the    Law    group    met,   the 
Judicial  Member  of  the   Bombay   Government,    whose 
interest  in  University  matters  has  hitherto   been  by  no 
rneans  con.spicuous,  attended  and  took  the  chair,  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  taken  by  the  Senior  Eellow 
present-^— Sir    Phero^eshah    :Mehta — and    flouting    the 
ruling  of  the  A^ice-Ghaneellor  of  the  previous  day,  ruled 
amotion  for . adjournment   out   of  order,   and   after  a 
majority  of  the  memlDers  present   had  left  the   meeting 
under  protest,  got  the  remaining  five,  including   him- 
self, to  elect  the  two   representatives   for   I^aw.     These 
high-handed  proceedings  left  no  option  to  those  who 
saw  the  illegality  and   declined  to  be  a  party  to  it  but 
to  go  to  the  High  Court,      And,  on   this  being   done, 
the  UniTersity  authorities  have  come  to  the   Supreme 
■Government  with  an  appeal   to  shield  them  arid  save 
their  prestige  by  means  of  a  validating  measure.     My 
Lord,  to.Ti«?  the  powers  of  the  Legislature  for  validating 
what  has  taken  place  ■  in    Bombay   is   to  abuse   those 
powers.     Por  it  means  validating  illegalities  committed 
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in  thie  Ught  of  day  and  in.  spite  of  warnings  and  protests. 
It  nieans  validating  high-handedneps.  It  means  inter- 
fering with  a  pending  suit,  which  on  the  part  of  private 
individuals  is  regarded  as  contempt  of  Court.  It 
means  corning  between  t lie  aggrieved  party  and  the 
protection  which  it  has  a  right  to  look  for  at  the 
hands  of  the  High  Court.  It  means  securing  for  the 
wrong-doer  the  fruits  of  his  wrong-doing.  Finally; 
it  means  penalizing  those  who  have  declined  to  be 
a  party  to  an  illegal  proceeding  and  have  done 
their  best  to  have  it  set  right  ;  for,  as  I  pointed 
out  last  time,  these  meii  did  not  take  any  part 
in  the  elections— they  did  not  allow  themselves  to-be 
nominated  as  candidates,  and  they  did  not  vote,  fully 
believing  that  the  ille^jal  elections  could  not  be  upheld 
and  would  have  to  be  set  aside;  and  to  uphold  the  elec 
iions  now  by  means  of  legislation  is  to  disfi'anchise 
tliem.  Then,  my  Lord,  there  is  the  question  of  costs; 
These  men  have  had  to  spend  money  in  taking  the 
course  they  w^ere  compelled  to  take.  Counsel  do  not 
give  their  opinion  for  nothing,  neither  do  they  appear  to 
argue  a  case  for  nothing,  and  if  the  matter  had  been  left 
to  be  decided  by  the  High  Court,  their  costs  would  pro- 
bably have  been- awarded  to  them,  if  the  decision  had 
been  in  their  favour.  My  Lord,  does  the  Legislattireex- 
ist  for  the  perpetration  of  what  may  be  called  liegislfttive 
injustice?  Was  no  other  course  open  to  the  Govemment  ? 
In  Bombay,  at  any  rate,  there  is  no  question  of  the  Senate 
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having  to  be  reconstituted.  The  only  thing  needed  is 
to  withdraw  the  notification  about  the  election  of  the 
Syndicate  and  substitute  another  in  its  place  in  accord- 
ance with  law.  This  could  be  done  at  once  and  the 
new  election  might  take  place  in  a  week's  time  after 
that.  Surely  the  University  of  Bombay  can  exist  for 
a  week  without  a  Syndicate,  and  even  the  Hon'ble 
Member  in  charge  of  the  Bill  will  have  to  admit  it 
when  it  is  remembered  that  from  8th  December,  when 
the  notification  about  the  new  Senate  appeared,  to  i7th 
January,  when  the  Provisional  Syndicate  was  formed 
— i.e.,  for  more  than  five  weeks — there  was  no  Syndi- 
cate in  Bombay,  and  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  the  Re- 
gistrar carried  on  the  executive  business  of  the  Uni- 
versity without  any  hitch.  There  is  thus  no  reasonable 
ground  for  undertaking  the  present  legislation  for  Bom- 
bay, while  there  are  several  most  important  cosidera- 
tions  against  the  course  adopted  by  the  Grovernment. 
I  therefore  beg  to  move  that  the  Bombay  Uni\ersity 
be  excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  Bill. 


[At  the  saiim  meetiug,  repli/ing  to  criticisms  on  his 
eLmendment,  the  Umi.  Mr.  Gokhale  made  thefolloiviny  speech.] 

My  T^ord,  I  desire  to  offer  a  few  observations  by  way 
of  reply  to  what  has  fallen  from  the  Hon'ble  Mr. 
Richards  and  the  Hon'ble  Sir  Denzil  Ibbetson.  The 
Hon'ble  Mr.  Richards  began  by  saying  that  the  con- 
fusion that  has  been  caused  is   admitted  by  everybody, 
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but  this  Council  is  not  the  place  where  the  legality  or 
otherwise  of  the  notifications  issued  by  the  Chancellors 
can  be  profitably  discussed.  I  am  inclined  to  agree 
with  him,  but  he  will  not  allow  me  to  discuss  it 
anywhere  else.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  friends  ha\e 
taken  the  matter  to  the  High  Court,  which  is  surely  a 
properly  constituted  body  to  discuss  the  legality  or 
otherwise  of  what  has  been  done.  But  the  Hon'ble 
Member  will  intervene  before  the  High  Court  has 
delivered  its  decision,  and  he  will  pass  a  law  which 
will  take  the  matter  out  of  the  j  urisdiction  of  the  High 
Court,  so  that,  if  I  may  say  so,  the  responsibility  for 
the  question  being  raised  here  is  the  Hon'ble  Member's 
and  not  mine. 

Then,  my  Lord,  the  Hon  ble  Member  said  that  the 
Provisional  Syndicate  is  only  a  transitory  body  and 
therefore  so  much  fuss  need  not  be  made  over  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  constituted.  He  said» 
after  all,  what  will  the  Provisional  Syndicate  do  ?  It 
will  attend  to  the  duty  of  conferring  degrees  and  to  a 
few  small  details  of  executive  administration.  He 
forgets,  however,  that  the  principal  work  of  this 
Provisional  Syndicate  will  be  to  draft  the  regulations 
which  afterwards  are  to  govern  the  conduct  of  the 
business  of  the  University.  In  Bombay,  no  matter 
can  be  first  brought  before  the  Senate  until  it  has  been 
first  considered  by  the  Syndicate,  and  therefore  the 
whole  future  administration  of  the.  University  really 
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depeiuls  in  a  measure  upon    the  Provisional  Syndicate, 
and  one  can  easily  see  how  important    it  is  to  have  it, 
properly  constituted.  I 

The  Hon'hle  Sir  Denzil  Ibbetson  has  referred  to| 
what  was  in  the  mind  of  the  Select  Committee  when 
these  transitory  provisions  were  framed.  I,  too,  was 
a  iTM^jnher  of  the  Select  Committee,  but  I  did  not  refer 
before  this  to  what  tookplace  in  the  Select  Committee, 
because  I  understood  that  a  reference  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Select  Committee  was  not  allowed,  as 
they  are  confidential.  However,  I  may  very  well 
follow  the  example  of  the  Hon'ble  Member,  and  I  may; 
say  this :  if  my  recollection  is  right,  the  Select  Com- 
mitteee  did  not  intend  that  the  Provisional  Syndicate 
should  he  constituted  as  it  has  been  in  so  many  places. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  remember  it  being  said  that  the 
principal  work  of  tlie  Provisional  Syndicate  would  be 
the  drafting  of  rule.s  and  regulations,  and  for  that  it, 
would  be  necessary  to  have  a  body  of  men  who  had  the 
<'onfidence  of  the  whole  Senate,  and  that  was  necessary 
to  provide. 

The  Hon'ble  Member  proceeded  to  say  that,  unless 
the  Chancellor  had  given  certain  specific  directions, 
there  would  have  been  confusion,  as  there  was  conflict 
between  the  Act  and  the  old  regulations. 

I  think,  however,  that  this  fear  was  grouBdle^s. 
The  Act  of  last  year  contemplates  three  authorities 
being  put  together  before  any  action  is  taken.     There 
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is,  first  of  all,  the  Act,  which  ib  of  course  abo\e  every- 
thing eke.  After  the  xAct  come  the  regulation h;,  which 
lia\e  net  been  expreshily  or  impliedly  suji^rseded.  If 
there  is  any  conflict  between  the  two,  the  Act  prexails 
and  the  regulations  go.  If  there  is  nothing  to  bring 
about  a  conflict  between  the  two,  the  regulations 
supplement  the  Act.  It  is  only  after  the  Act  and  after 
the  regulations  that  the  discretion  of  the  Chancellor 
comes  in.  The  discretion  of  the  (.'hancellor  is  to 
support  the  regulations  and  the  Act,  and  not  to  twist 
the  express  language  of  the  x\ct  or  of  the  regulations 
that  are  already  in  force  so  as  to  suit  hi>  own  xiew  of 
things.  If  you  take  these  three  things  together,  what 
do  you  see  ?  You  first  of  all  see  that  the  Act  requires 
that  the  election  shall  be  by  the  Senate.  Therefore. 
if  the  old  regulations  say  that  the  election  should  be 
by  Faculties  .those  regulations  are  to  that  extent 
inoperative.  Again,  if  the  old  regulations  say  that  the 
number  shall  be  so  and  so,  the  number  is  not  left  to  the 
Chancellor.  However,  I  do  not  wish  to  elaborate  this 
point  any  further.  The  Hon'ble  ^lember  said  that  the 
Chancellor  of  Bombay  had  scrupulously  followed  the 
old  regulations  in  the  grouping  of  the  members  of  the 
Senate.  The  Hon'ble  ]M ember  is  entirely  mistaken. 
In  old  times,  where  a  man  held  a  degree  in  more 
Faculties  than  one,  he  was  appointed  a  Fellow  in  all 
those  ^'acuities.  The  Chancellor,  however,  has  arbit- 
rarily   restricted    the   members    to   certain    Faculties. 


L 
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For  instance,  Sir  Pherozeshah  Mehta  holds  only  an 
Arts  dejCfvee,  so  far  as  the  Bombay  University  is  con- 
<?erned.  He  has,  however,  been  reletrated  to  the  I>aW 
Faculty  and  removed  from  the  Faculty  of  Arts.  Under 
the  old  regulations  this  would  not  have  been  possible. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  need  detain  the  Council 
further.  The  defects  that  you  are  going  to  Validate 
are  not  merely  technical,  and  there  is  an  important 
principle  involved,  and  I  therefore  submit  that  the 
Bill  should  not  be  proceeded  with. 


[At  the  same. meeting  on  the.  motion  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Erie  \ 
Richards  that   the   Bill,   as  amended,   be  passed,   the  Hon. 
Mr.  GokhaU  spake  as  /'olloirs.^ 

My  Lord,  I  have  already  spoken  thrice  on  this   Bill, 
but  I  cannot  let  it  pass  witliout  a  final  word  of  protest. 
My  Lord,  British  rule  in  this  country  has  hitherto  been 
described— and  on  the  whole,  with  good  reason — as  the  , 
reign  of  law.     A  few  more  measures,  however,  like  the  I 
present,  and  that  description  will  have  to  be  abandoned 
and  another   substituted  for   it.   namely,  reign  of  Ex- 
ecutive iiTesponsibility  and  validating  legislation.     My  ' 
Lord,  the  Government  are  paying  too  great  a  price  for  | 
what  is  undoubtedly  an  attempt  to  save  the  prestige- of 
its   officers.     But   is   prestige  ever  so  saved  ?    On  the 
other  hand,  an  occasional  admission  of  fallibility  is  not 
bad — espe<;ially  for  a  strong  Government  like  the  Briti.sh 
Government.     It  introduces  a  touch  of  the  human  into 
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what  ordinarily  moves  with  machine-like  rigidity.  It 
enhances  the  respect  of  the  people  for  law,  because  they 
are  enabled  to  realize  that  even  the  Government  res- 
pects it.  And  it  strengthens  the  hold  of  the  Grovern- 
ment  on  the  people,  because  they  see  that,  in  spite  of 
its  strength,  it  has  a  tender  and  scrupulous  regard  for 
the  limitations  imposed  by  the  I^egislature  upon  it.  My 
Lord,  may  I,  in  this  connection,  without  impertinence 
say  one  word  about  Your  Lordship  personally  ?  What- 
ever dififerences  of  opinion  there  may  be  in  the  country 
about  some  of  the  measures  of  Your  I^ordship's  adminis- 
tration, the  impression  hitherto  has  been  general  that 
during  your  time  the  Local  Governments  and  Adminis- 
trations have  had  to  realize  more  fully  than  before  that 
there  is  a  controlling  and  vigilant  authority  over  them 
at  the  head,  and  that  this  authority  will  tolerate  no 
irregularities  on  their  part.  It  is  a  matter  of  disappoint- 
ment that  this  impression  should  not  have  been  justified 
in  the  present  instance.  My  Lord,  public  opinion  in 
this  country  being  as  feeble  as  it  is,  the  only  two  bodies 
that  control  the  exercise  of  absolute  power  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive are  the  Legi-slature  which  la3's  down  the  law, 
and  the  High  Courts  which  see  that  the  law  is  obeyed. 
If  now  the  Go\ernment  is  to  destroy  the  protection 
which  the  High  Courts  afford  by  means  of  validating 
legislation,  and  if  the  Legislature  is  to  be  reduced  to  the 
position  of  a  mere  handmaid  of  the  Executive  to  be 
utilized  for  passing  such   legislation,  what  is  there  left 
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to  stand  between  the  people  and  the  irresponsible  will' 
of  the  Executive  '/  My  Ijord,  I  feel  keenly  this  Inamilia- 
tion  of  my  country's  Legislature  ;  for  though  we,  Indiait 
Members,  have  at  present  a  very  minor  and  almost 
insignificant  part  in  its  deliberations,  it  i<^  after  a}}- 
our  country's  Legislature.  Moreover.  I  have  a  faith 
that  in  the  fulness  of  time  our  po-ition  in  it  will 
be  mu<;h.  more  satisfactory  than  at  present,  and  anything 
that  lowers  it  in  the  eyes  of  my  countrymen  cannot  but' 
be  regarded  with  profound  regret.  ]\Jy  ]>orrl.  I  will 
vote  against  the  passing  of  this  Bill. 


CO-OPEEATIVE   CREDIT   SOCIETIES. 

\^At  a  meetrng  of  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council,  held 
OH  Wednesday  the  23rd  March  1904,  His  Excellency  Lord 
(jnr:.on  presiding,  the  Hon.  j\1  r.  Sir  Denzil  Ihhetson  moved 
that  the  Bill  to  jyrovide  for  the  constitution  and  control  of 
Co-operative  Credit  Societies,  as  amended,  he  passed.  The 
Hon.  Mr.  G.  K.  Cokhale  supported  the  motion  in  the 
following   speech. 1^ 

My  Lord,  after  the  continuous  opposition  which  it 
has  fallen  to  ni)^  lot  to  offer  to  two  important  measures 
of  Go\ernraent  during  this  session,  it  is  both  a 
pleasure  and  a  relief  to  me  to  find  mjself  in  a 
position  to  give  my  cordial  and  unequivocal  support 
to  the  pi'esent  Bill.  The  proposed  legislation  is  no 
doubt  only  a  modest  measure,  so  far  as  its  provisions  go. 
But  it  authorizes  a  cautious  and  interesting  experiment, 
which,  if  it  attains  any  degree  of  success,  cannot  fail  to 
exercise  a  wide  and  far-reaching  influence,  especially  on 
the  condition  of  the  agricultural  classes  in  India,  My 
Lord,  in  the  growing  indebtedness  of  the  Indian  agri- 
culturist and  the  steady  deterioration  of  his  general 
position,  the  G-overnment  of  India  is  called  upon  to 
face  one  of  the  gravest  problems  that  can  confront  a 
civilized  administration.  The  difficulties  of  the  situa- 
tion are  enormous  and  they   can    be    overcome,  if  they 

are  evercome  at  all,  only  by  a  long   course  of  remedial 

21 
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action,  wisely  determined,  sympatlietically  undertaken 
and  steadily  and  patiently  adhered  to  in  sopite  of  dis- 
couragement and  even  temporary  failure.  Such  action 
must  include  a  series  of  cautious  measures,  intended 
both  to  bring  him  help  and  relief  from  outside,  and  to 
eroke  or  strfnothen  in  hitn  those  qualities  of  prudence, 
thrift,  self-reliance  and  resourcefulness,  without  which 
outside  help  can  do  him  no  great  or  permanent  good. 
The  present  Bill  is  a  measure  of  the  latter  kind,  and 
though  no  one  can  say  how  far  it  will  prove  successful, 
its  operation  will  be  watched  by  e\ery  one  interested  in 
the  future  of  the  country  with  deep  interest  and  in  a 
spirit  of  hope. 

My  Lord,  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  the  function  of 
the  Legislature  must  be  confined  only  to  the  removal 
of  any  special  obstacles  that  may  stand  in  the  way. 
"When  that  is  done,  the  success  of  the  experiment  must 
depend  almost  entirely  upon  executive  action  and  the 
spirit  in  which  and  the  extent  to  which  the  classes  con- 
cerned and  those  who  are  interested  in  their  welfare 
come  forward  to  co-operate  with  the  Government. 
For  this  reason  the  present  Bill  cannot  be  considered 
apart  from  the  line  of  practical  action  which  it  is 
proposed  to  take  when  the  Bill  becomes  law.  This 
line  has  been  indicated  with  sufficient  fulness  in  the 
two  luminous  speeches  made  by  the  Hon'ble  Member 
in  charge  of  the  Bill  since  the  introduction  of  this 
measure.     And  the  few  remarks    which  I  propose    now 
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to  offer  have  reference  both  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill,  and  to  the  executive  measures  outlined  by  the 
Hon'ble  Member  to  give  .effect  to  those  provisions. 

Aly  Lord,  the  measure  as  amended  in  Select  Com- 
mittee is  a  considerable  improvement  on  the  original 
Bill,  and  will  no  doubt  work  better  in  practice.  How- 
ever, the  general  scheme  formulated  appears  to  me  to 
be  incomplete  in  important  particulars.  To  these  I 
beg  leave  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Government  in 
the  hope  that  the  bounds  of  executive  action  will  be 
so  enlarged  as  to  place  the  success  of  the  proposed 
measure  beyond  reasonable  doubt. 

My  Lord,  the  first  thing  that  strikes  me  on  a  con- 
sideration of  the  whole  question  is  that  there  is  no 
.provision  in  the-  proposed  scheme  for  a  preliminary 
liquidation  of  the  existing  debts  of  those  who  wish  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  now  offered,  to 
improve  their  position.  In  making  this  observation 
and  those  which  follow,  I  have  in  view  the  condition  of 
the  agricultural  population  only,  and  I  look  upon  the 
;Bill.  though  its  provisions  may  be  availed  of  by  non- 
agriculturists,  as  one  intended  specially  for  the  benefit 
of  the  agricultural  community.  It  is  true  that  the 
Bill  aims  merely  at  organizing  on  a  co-operative  basis 
-the  credit  of  these  classes,  but  such  organization,  if  it 
is  to  benefit  any  considerable  proportion  of  the  agricul- 
turists, must  be  preceded  by  a  liquidation  of  existing 
fusurious  debts.    Speaking  with  special  reference  to  the 
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Bombay  Presidency,  I  may  say  that  our  agriculturists 
may  be  roughly  divided  into  three  classes  : — (1)  Those 
who  are  yet  free  from  debt.  These,  I  believe,  form  a 
small  proportion  of  the  total  number.  (2)  Those  who 
have  already  got  into  debt,  but  not  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  be  hopelessly  involved  and  who  are  making  honest 
efforts  to  keep  their  heads  above  water.  These,  I 
belie\e,  constitute  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  agri- 
cultural population.  And  (3)  those  who  are  so  heavily 
indebted  as  to  be  hopelessly  involved.  These,  I  fear, 
are  a  verj'  large  class.  Of  these  three  classes,  I  don't 
expect  that  many  members  of  the  first  class  will,  for  the 
present  at  any  rate,  care  to  join  the  proposed  socie- 
ties as  the  principle  of  unlimited  liability  is  sure  to 
frighten  them  :  while  the  third  and  last  class  is  be3ond 
the  reach  of  such  remedial  action  as  this  Bill  contem- 
plates. The  men,  therefore,  who  will  principally  form 
these  societies,  if  the  proposed  measure  attains  uny 
degree  of  success,  are  those  that  belong  to  the  second 
class,  namely,  those  who  have  already  got  into  debt 
but  whose  pcsiiiou  lias  not  yet  become  hopeless  and 
who  are,  moreover,  mMkii:g  honest  attempts  to  save 
themselves  from  prosj.ective  ruin.  These  men.  how- 
ever, have  not  much,  credit  left  free  to  be  brought  into 
the  co-operative  organization  and,  unless  they  are 
helped  to  effect  a  clearance  of  existing  liabilities  on 
reasonable  terms,  no  new  banking  organization  created 
for  their  benefit,  whether  it  takes  the  form  of  Agricul- 
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tural  Banks  or  of  Co-operative  Credit  Societies,  can  prove 
of  much  help  to  them.  The  need  for  such  preh'minary 
liquidation  was  recognized  by  the  Grovernment  of  India 
in  ISS-iinthe  following  terms: — '  Improvidence  of 
cultivators  and  uncertainty  of  seasons  are  elements 
which  are  liable  to  interfere  with  a  bank's  success,  and 
these  difficulties  might  be  met  by  prudent-  manage- 
ment ;  yet  the  bank  could  not  hope  to  succeed  unless 
it  could  start  in  a  field  where  the  agircultural 
classes  were  unencumbered  with  debt  or  were  en- 
abled to  liquidate  their  existing  debts  on  reasonable 
terms.'  Such  a  liquidation  was  carried  out  in  Ger- 
many and  elsewhere  through  the  agency  of  special 
banks  and  the  ground  was  cleared  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  new  banking  organizations.  The 
resources  of  the  proposed  societies  will  be  extremely 
limited,  and  it  is  out  of  the  question  that  they  can  by 
themselves  find  the  funds  necessaiy  for  such  liquidation. 
The  Crovernment  must  come  to  their  help  in  this  matter 
and,  if  such  help  is  not  offered,  the  proposed  experiment 
will  have  but  small  chance  of  proving  successful. 

Section  7  lays  down  for  rural  societies  the  principle 
of  unlimited  liability  except  in  special  cases.  Respon- 
sibility for  pro  rata  contributions  to  the  repayment  of 
a  society's  debts  would  be  a  desirable  limitation  on 
the  liability  of  members,  as  is  allowed  in  the  German 
Law  of  1889.  Unlimited  liability  no  doubt  strengthens 
the  position    of  the   societies    greatly   in   the   money- 
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market ;  but  it  is  a  principle  which  our  raiyats  in 
many  parts  of  rural  India  can  scarcely  be  made  to 
understand.  Each  member  to  be  liable  in  all  his 
property  for  his  society's  debts — this  is  to  them  an 
entirely  foreign  idea,  and  in  most  parts,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  would  deter  people  from  joining  such  associa- 
tions. Responsibility  in  equal  shares  on  the  common 
partnership  principle  may  be  better  appreciated  and 
would  be  enough  for  a  start.  In  Germany,  the  principle 
of  unlimited  liabilit}'  is  an  old  time-honoured  economic 
tradition,  and  works  admirably.  It  is  the  keystone  of 
Schulze  and  Raiffeisen  societies.  Elsewhere,  in  Italy 
and  other  countries,  it  has  had  to  be  acclimatized  with 
immense  toil.  In  India,  where  every  such  thing  is 
new,  I  fear  it  will  be  a  mistake  to  aim  at  too  much  at 
the  start.  Insistence  on  such  a  principle  would  keep 
away  from  the  new  societies  those  ver}'  classes  whose 
help  and  co-operation  would  be  indispensable. 

As  regards  funds,  the  societies  are  allowed  to  receive 
deposits  from  their  members,  and  borrow  from  outsiders. 
No  other  financial  resource  is  provided  for.  This  to 
my  mind  is  the  weakest  part  of  the  scheme.  Even  in 
European  countries,  such  popular  banks  (<?.//.,  the 
Schulze-Raiffeisen  and  Luzzatti  Wollemborg  Societies) 
do  not  depend  exclusively  on  deposits  and  loans.  In 
India,  as  regards  deposits,  looking  to  the  condition  of 
economic  exhaustion  and  material  resourcelessness 
which  at  present  prevails    in  the  rural    parts,  such   de_ 
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posits  from  those  who  might  join  these  societies  cannot 
be  expected  to  flow  in  either  fast  or  in  any  large  volume. 
The  associations  would  be  mainly  and  for  years  more  or 
less  borrowing  associations.  As  to  loans  it  is  somewhat 
surprising  to  find  that  the  Bill  allows  the  credit  societies 
to  borrow  from  '  persons  who  are  not  members'  though, 
of  course,  under  restrictions.  The  moneylender  thus 
comes  in  and  there  is  no  guarantee  that  he  will  not 
exact  usurious  interest.  Besides,  where  protracted 
periods  of  misfortune  intervene,  like  the  past  decade  in 
the  Dekkhan,  there  is  present  the  risk  of  these  societies 
getting  into  the  clutches  of  the  moneylender  just  as 
individual  raiyats  now  do.  The  risk  may  be  obviated 
and  the  financial  position  of  the  new  societies  improved 
in  two  distinct  ways,  as  is  done  in  European  countries. 
First,  these  rural  societies  should  not  be  left  to  shift 
for  themselves  as  best  they  could,  as  isolated  units,  but 
might  be  allowed  to  be  federated  into  unions  for  mutual 
support  and  help,  and  these  unions  linked  to  a  Central 
Bank,  which  might  serve  as  an  intermediarj'  between 
them  and  the  money-market  and  also  help  to  equalize 
funds  by  lending  the  surplus  of  some  to  meet  the 
needs  of  others.  Each  District  might  have  a  Central 
Bank  of  this  nature  to  which  the  rural  unions  would 
be  affiliated  on  a  joint  stock  basis  and  to  serve  as  a 
focus  of  business.  Further,  these  District  Central 
Banks  might  be  linked  on  to  the  Presidency  Banks,, 
one   for    each    Presidency    or    Province.       Some   such 
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scheme  of  filiation  might  materially  help  these  societies 
and  to  a  large  extent  remove  the  ditticulty  of  financing 
them.  However,  I  fear  the  realization  of  such  a 
scheme  must  be  the  work  of  time  and  must  be  preceded 
by  the  proposed  s  >r'ieties  aUaiising  in  their  own  places 
a  certain  measure  of  success,  however  limited  it  may 
be.  But  there  is  another  resource,  which  might  be 
made  available  to  these  societies  without  any  difficulty, 
and  it  is  that  these  societies  might  be  allowed  to  have 
each  a  savings  bank  attached  to  it,  as  is  done  in 
Germany  and  Italy.  They  would  thereby  be  able  to 
draw  together  small  savings  within  their  territorial 
limits  and  utilize  them  for  productive  use.  At  present 
no  facilities  practically  exist  in  our  villages  for  the 
deposit  of  savings.  The  total  number  of  villages  in 
British  territory  in  India  is  over  oi  lakhs,  while  the 
savings  hanks  (head  and  sub-banks)  number  only 
7,075  ;  and  the  total  number  of  depositors  is  nearly  a 
million,  of  whom  only  about  fifteen  thousand  are 
agriculturists — not  even  2  per  cent.  So  it  would  be  a 
great  help  to  the  rural  classes  and  meet  a  felt  want, 
if  these  societies  were  allowed  under  the  new  scheme 
to  have  each  a  savings-bank  of  its  own — operating,  of 
course,  within  its  own  territorial  limits.  These  savings 
banks  would  thus  serve  a  double  purpose.  (1)  The 
rural  classes  will  have  facilities  for  the  deposit  of  their 
little  savings,  where  practically  none  exist  at  present. 
This  would  encourage  thi'ift.     (2)  The   credit  societies 
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will  haxe  a  new  source  of  financial  aid  placed  within 
their  reach  on  a  commercial  and  safe  basis.  Indirectly, 
too,  the  better-to-do  classes,  who  might  not  join  the 
new  associations,  would,  if  they  were  to  deposit  their 
savings  with  these  societies,  help  them  most  materially. 

The  absence  of  some  summary  procedure  to  recover 
the  debts  due  to  the  societies  is  also  likely  to  interfere 
with  the  success  of  these  societies.  I  admit  the 
full  force  of  the  observations  fmade  by  the  Hon'ble 
Sir  Denzil  Ibbetson  on  this  point.  It, seems  to  me, 
however,  that  on  the  whole  the  balance  of  considerations 
lies  0!i  the  side  of  providing  some  such  procedure,  or 
at  any  rate  some  special  machinery  of  arbitrati«m. 
Section  26  pro\'ides  for  a  summary  recovery  of  debts 
due  to  Government.  Bat  the  societies  must  go  to  the 
Courts  and  bear  the  expense  and  delays  of  such 
procedure.  I  think  some  summary  procedure  is  neces- 
sary, and  special  Courts  might  be  organized  for  the 
adjudication  of  such  claims. 

In  conclusion,  I  entirely  approve  the  idea  of  trying 
the  proposed  experiment  first  in  a  very  few  selected 
localities  only.  So  much  depends  upon  the  success  of 
this  experiment  that  every  care  must  be  taken  to  try 
it  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances.  The  sym- 
pathy of  local  officers  will  of  course  be  available  to 
the  full,  but  the  Grovernment  will  further  have  to  offer 
very  liberal  financial  assistance,  at  any  rate  in  the 
earlier  years  of  the  experiment.     Public  confidence  in 
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the  success  or  practicability  of  a  new  organization  i>5  un- 
fortunately slow  to  grow  in  a  country  where  the  people 
have  for  long  centuries  been  accustomed  to  look  for 
ever5'tliing  to  (xovernnient  and  private  initiative  seems 
to  be  almost  paralysed.  But  when  once  such  confi- 
dence springs  up,  it  is  not  lightly  shaken.  Very  great 
responsibility,  therefore,  will  rest  on  those  who  are 
entrusted  with  the  task  of  supervising  the  first  experi- 
ment, and  I  earnestly  trust,  my  Lord,  that  no  possi- 
ble eflfort  will  be  spared  to  make  that  experiment  as 
complete  a  success  as  is,  in  existing  circumstances,, 
possible. 
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[At  a  meeting  of  the  Imperial  Legislative  council,  held  on 
Saturday  the  \lth  February  1906,  His  Excellency  Lord 
Mitito  pi'esiding,  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Bill 
to  amend  the  Sindh  Encumbered  Estates  Act,  1 896,  urns  taJ^-en 
into  consideration.  The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Gokhale  moved  that  in 
sub-section  (2)  proposed,  to  he  added  to  section  22  of  the 
Sindh  Encitmhered  Estates  Act,  1896,  by  clause  6,  sub-clause 
(f ),  of  the  Bill,  as  amended  by  the  Select  Committee,  for  the 
u'07'ds  "  as  may  appear  to  the  nianager  to  be  "  the  ivords  "  as 
viay  be''  be  substituted,  and  that  all  the  u'ords  after  the 
loord  "  circumst'inces  "  be  omitted.      He  spoke  as  folloios.^ 

My  Lord,  as  I  have  stated  in  my  minute  of  dissent,  I 
am  in  sympathy  with  the  general  principles  of  the  Bill, 
and  I  should  have  been  glad  to  give  a  silent  vote  in 
support  of  the  measure,  but  for  the  fact  that  one  or 
two  of  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  are  open  to  serious 
objection  and  will  in  my  opinion  be  productive  of 
injustice  in  practical  operation.  The  Council  must 
have  seen  by  this  time  that  one  important  change  that 
the  Bill  proposes  to  make  is  where  it  empowers  the 
manager  to  disturb  even  old  leases  either  by  revision 
or  cancellation.  I  say  nothing  about  the  policy  of  re" 
opening  these  leases.  If  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
secure  effectively  the  objects  of  the  old  Act,  to  disturb 
these  leases,  by   all  means   let  the   manager   have  tha^ 
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power.  Bui.  the  Legislature  should  see  that  in  giving 
this  power  it  does  not  empower  the  manager  to  inflict 
injustice  on  an  innocent  party.  It  is  admitted  by  the 
Hon'ble  Member  in  charge  of  the  Bill  that  some  of  the 
lessees  who  might  be  dealt  witli  under  this  provision 
are  likely  to  be  agricultmists.  And  I  would  submit 
to  the  Council  tliat  where  a  lease  has  been  obtained 
bond  fide  or  where  it  has  been  obtained  by  a  man  who 
is  not  a  money-lender,  there  no  case  wliatsoever  has 
been  made  out  for  closing  to  him  the  (.'ivil  Courts  in 
regard  to  the  compensation  to  which  he  may  be  justly 
entitled.  The  Hindu  Sabha  has  given  instances  where 
the  manager  set  aside  two  leases — one  obtained  for 
Rs.  21,000  and  the  other  for  something  like  Rs.  60,000. 
In  each  case  the  manager  declined  to  pay  compensation 
for  cancelling  the  lease,  but  in  each  case  resoit  to  the 
Civil  Courts  resulted  in  compensation  being  awarded- 
This  shows  the  danger  of  making  the  manager  the  sole 
master  of  the  situation  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  do, 
as  the  Bill  leaves  the  question  of  compensation  pi-acti- 
cally  entirely  to  the  manager.  The  object  of  my 
amendment  is  two-fold.  First  to  secure  that  where  an 
old  lease  has  been  set  aside  by  the  manager,  compen- 
sation which  is  not  merely  equitable  in  his  opinion,  but 
which  is  reasonable  in  the  circumstances,  shall  be  paid 
to  the  lessee,  Secondly,  if  there  is  a  dispute  as  to 
whether  reasonable  compen.-ation  has  been  offered  or 
not,  the  Civil  Courts  shall  not  be  closed  to  the  aggriev- 
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ed  party.  My  Lord,  I  submit  that  this  proposal  to 
leave  everjahing  to  the  manager  is  not  justified.  It  is 
true  that  the  manager  is  an  officer  of  Grovernraent.  All 
the  same  he  is  in  the  position  of  an  interested  party. 
He  is  ex{)ected  t(^  free  these  estates  from  incumbrances 
and  naturally  bis  bias  must  be  against  the  money- 
lenders or  oth.ers  wiio  may  have  claims  on  the  pro- 
perty. 1  do  not  say  that  he  would  he  consciously 
unfair  ;  but  bis  bias  may  lead  him  to  take  a  view  of 
the  situation  involving  serious  injustice  to  a  lessee. 
The  only  argument  that  I  have  heard  in  favour  of  the 
proposed  provision  is  that  the  Civil  Courts  take  a  long 
time  in  settling  disputes.  It  is  said  that,  if  the 
manager  has  to  wait  for  their  decision  before  taking- 
effective  steps  to  free  an  estate  from  incumbrances^ 
tlien  he  would  have  to  wait  a  very  long  time  indeed. 
I  think  this  objection  will  be  met  by  what  I  have  pro- 
posed in  my  two  amendments.  If  it  is  pro^■ided  that 
the  manager  should  offer  what  he  thinks  fiiir  compen- 
sation, leaving  it  to  the  other  party,  the  lessee,  to 
accept  or  refuse  it,  and  to  go  to  Court  if  he  refused 
it, — if  this  is  done  and  then  the  power  of  eviction  is 
vested  in  the  manager  after  such  compensation  is  offei*- 
ed,  the  manager  would  be  able  to  take  the  estate  into- 
immediate  possession  and  the  question  of  compensation 
will  have  to  be  fought  out  in  the  Law  Courts.  One 
advantage  of  leaving  the  Courts  open  will  be  to  give  a 
due   sense   of  responsibility   to    the   manager.      If  he 
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knows  that  his  action  is  Jiable  to  be  challenged  in  a 
Court  of  law,  that  in  itself  will  make  him  hesitate 
before  he  offers  compensation  which  is  wholly  inade- 
quate, I  really  do  not  understand  why  the  Govern- 
ment should  show  such  a  want  of  confidence  in  their 
own  Civil  Courts.  It  is  a  general  feeling  that  there 
has  been  a  tendency  of  late  for  the  executive  to 
encroach  upon  the  i>rovince  of  the  judiciary,  and  I 
regret  that  this  provision  to  which  I  have  taken 
exception  is  likely  to  emphasize  this  impression. 
The  policy  of  Government  in  dealing  with  agri- 
cutural  indebtedness  by  means  of  legislation  is 
also  already  regarded  with  a  certain  amount  of 
prejudice  by  the  people,  and  this  prejudice  is  likely 
to  be  still  further  aggravated  by  jnovisions  such  as 
this,  which  in  practice  will,  without  doubt,  result  in 
injustice  ind  confiscation. 

[Jt  the  sciDie  meeting,  the  llonble  Mr.  Gokhale  moved 
that  in  sub-section  (4)  proposed  to  be  added  to  section  22  of 
the-Sindh  Encumbered  Estates  Act,  1896,  bi/  clause  6,  sub- 
clause {c),  of  the  Bill,  as  amended  by  the  Select  Committee, 
between  the  word  "  cancelled  "  and  the  word  "  refuses  "  the 
V)ords  "  and  to  lohom  anj  compensation  avxirded  has  been 
paid  or  offered  "  be  inserted.      He  spoke  as  follows.^ 

The  object  of  this  amendment  is  this.  The  manager 
sets  aside  an  old  lease  and  he  awards  a  certain  compen- 
sation to  the  lessee.  The  compensation  is  not  actually 
paid,  but  the   manager   merely  enters  the   amount   in 
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the  list  whicli  he  keeps  in  his  office;  and  on  the  mere 
strength  of  his  having  set  down  this  amount  against 
the  moneylender  or  lessee,  he  proceeds  to  evict  the 
lessee  and  take  possession  of  the  estate,  which  up  to 
that  time  was  in  the  possession  of  the  lessee.  Now 
this  is  very  hard  on  the  lessee.  I  recognize  that  the 
Select  Committee  haA  e  to  a  certain  extent  modified  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill  as  originally  drafted,  in  this  res- 
pect, and  as  far  as  it  goes  the  modification  is  an  im- 
provement. As  the  Bill  was  originally  drafted  there 
was  no  provision  as  to  when  this  compensation  may  be 
paid.  The  Select  Committee  have  given  this  compen- 
sation precedence  over  all  liabilities  except  the  liabili- 
ties due  to  Government.  To  that  extent  I  think  the 
Select  Committee  have  improved  the  original  Bill. 
But  this  does  not  go  far  enough.  The  Hindu  Sabha 
has  pointed  out  that  there  have  been  numerous  cases 
where  claims  have  been  awarded,  but  not  paid.  The 
amount  has  been  fixed,  but  though  it  is  several  years, 
it  has  not  been  paid  and  no  interest  is  allowed.  We 
are  also  told  that  the  manager  often  finds  it  difficult 
to  raise  loans.  I  may  point  out  that  when  the  amount 
of  conipensation  has  been  settled,  it  is  to  the  advantage 
of  the  estate  that  the  payment  of  this  amount  should 
be  postponed  as  long  as  possible.  If  the  manager  had 
to  pay  interest  he  would  pay  the  amount  as  soon  as 
possible,  because  otherwise  interest  charges  would 
accrue.     But   since  he  is  not  bound   to  pay  interest,  it 
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is  to  the  advantas^e  of  the  estate  that  the  paj'ment  to 
be  made  should  be  postponed  'as  far  as  possible.  Now 
this  is  most  unjust.  A  lessee  ma}^  have  invested  his 
all  in  securing-  a  lease.  Such  cases  may  be  very -few, 
but  that  does  not  affect  my  argument.  He  may  h.'ive- 
enjoyed  the  lease,  or  his  children  may  have  done  so, 
for  a  number  of  years.  Suddenlj'  the  manaoer  comes- 
in,  sots  aside  the  lease  and  puts  down  a  certain  sum  in 
his  list  as  due  by  way  of  compensation,  and  proceeds 
to  evict.  What  are  these  people  to  do  ?  On  what  are 
they  to  live  since  they  have  invested  their  ail  in 
securing  the  lease  ?  Cases  of  this  kind  are  likely  to 
occur,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  right  that  the 
legislature  should  a-rm  the  manager  with  powers  to  in- 
flict such  injustice.  ]My  object,  moreover,  in  moving 
this  amendment  is  larger  tlian  this.  I  want  to  raise 
the  quf^stion  of  the  policy  of  (loverninent  in  regard  to 
this  matter.  The  question  of  agricultural  indebtedness 
has  been  hitherto  sought  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Grovern. 
ment  by  a  mere  turn  of  the  legislative  screw  only. 
The  Grovernment  in  the  past  have  carefully  shrunk 
from  accepting  any  money  responsibility.  I  think  this 
is  not  the  proper  way  of  proceeding  to  deal  with  the 
question.  Local  Ciovernments  have  repeatedly  uriged 
upon  the  Grovernment  of  India  the  necessity  of  their 
advancing  money  in  order  that  liquidation  schemes- 
may  be  taken  in  hand  and  pushed  on.  If  you  leave 
managers  to  raise  money  in  the   open  market   for    the 
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purpose,  then  it  i^;  merely  n  choice  of  exchanoino-  one 
set  of  creditors  for  another  set  of  creditors.  I  have 
looked  up  the  proceedings  of  this  Council  when  the 
Act  of  1896  was  passed  and  when  the  financial  policy 
of  the  Cfovernment  of  India  on  this  suhject  was 
enunciated  by  Sir  James  Westland.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  remembered  that  the  finances  of  the  Grovern- 
ment  were  not  in  such  a  prosperous  condition  in  those 
days,  and  therefore  any  enunciation  of  the  policy  of  the 
(xovernment  made  in  those  days  need  not  hold  good  to- 
day. Sir  James  V/estland  remarked  that  it  was  quite 
true  that  the  Crovernment  could  borrow  at  3i  per  cent, 
and  advance  at  5  per  cent,  and  this  would  be  not  only 
to  the  interest  of  the  estate  which  could  not  borrow  at 
5  per  cent,  in  the  open  market,  but  it  would  also  be  to 
the  interest  of  the  Government,  because  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  making  a  profit.  Bat  he  said  that  the 
Government  would  in  that  case  be  entering  the  money- 
market  in  competition  with  private  money-lenders,  and 
thereby  inflicting  unjustifiable  injury  on  the  latter. 
It  would  thus  seem  that  a  tender  solicitude  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  money-lender,  who  otherwise  has  always 
been  treated  as  if  he  was  beyond  the  pale  of  civilized 
society,  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  policy  of  Government. 
But  if  the  money-lender  does  not  deserve  sympathy, 
what  does  it  matter  to  the  Government  whether  he  has 
a  prosperous  business  in  any  particular  locality  or  not  ? 
I  do  not  see  why  his  interests  should  stand  in  the  way 

22 
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of  a  proposal  which  in  every  respect  is  admitted  to 
be  a  beneficial  one.  It  must  be  remejnbered  that  the 
Local  Governments — notably  the  Government  of  Bom- 
bay— have  always  been  in  favour  of  the  policy  I  am 
urging.  If  the  Government  revises  its  present  policy 
and  loans  are  raised  by  the  Government  specially  for 
the  purpose  of  freeing  encumbered  estates,  then  all 
these  difficulties  will  disappear.  A  compensation  that 
is  thought  fair  may  at  once  then  be  offered  and  paid 
to  the  les.-~ee.  and  then  there  would  be  no  grievance  so 
far  as  his  eviction  was  concerned. 

I  understand  that  the  Finance  Department  has  al- 
ways strenuously  resisted  the  adoption  of  such  a  policy, 
and  it  may  be  urged  by  the  Finance  Minister  that  the 
borrowing  powers  of  Government  are  limited,  and  what- 
ever loans  can  be  raised  are  required  for  railways  and 
><^her  public  works.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  there  is 
nothing^  to '\7revent  ^1; a  Government  of  India  from 
approaching  the  authorities  iirEngiand  for  increased 
borrowing  powers  ;  and,  secondly,  the  surpluses  which 
the  Government  may  have  as  in  recent  years  might  be 
ear-marked  for  the  relief  of  agricultural  indebtedness. 
During  the  last  seven  years  the  surpluses  have  amount- 
ed to  over  thirty  millions,  and  these  surpluses  have 
been  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  the  extension  of 
railways.  If  a  considerable  portion  of  this  money  had 
been  set  aside  for  the  relief  of  agricultural  indebted- 
ness  a  oreat  deal  of  good  work  might  have  been  done. 
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However,  there  is  no  Ui^e  in  talkino  about  the  past, 
but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  Government  in 
ear-marking-  sucli  amounts  in  future.  The  Finance 
Department,  it  may  be  remarked,  need  not  after  all  be 
the  whole  Clovernment  of  India,  and  if  the  Grovernment 
will  adopt  a  liberal  and  courageous  policy,  the  Finance 
Department  will  have  to  carry  out  that  policy. 

[A  t  the  same  meeting,  replyiny  to  criticisms  made  on  his 
umendineiit  above,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Gokhale  made  the  folloioing 
speech^ 

The  Hon'ble  Sir  Denzil  Ibbetson  deprecates  my 
reference  to  the  financial  policy  of  the  Government  on 
the  score  that  this  is  not  a  discussion  on  the  Budget. 
I  should  have  thought  that,  considering  how  this  same 
question  was  raised  and  discussed  at  some  length — 
discussed  by  the  members  of  the  Government  itself — 
in  1896,  when  the  Act  which  we  are  now  amendincy, 
was  last  before  the  Council,  this  should  have  been 
about  the  last  objection  which  any  one,  especially  a 
member  of  Government,  should  have  raised  to  my 
remarks.  However,  as  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Baker  has 
made  a  statement  on  the  subject,  I  will  not  say  any- 
thing more  about  the  Hon'ble  Sir  Denzil  Ibbetson's 
•objection.  I  will  only  content  myself  with  the  remark 
that,  if  Sir  Denzil  Ibbetson  wishes  me  to  jiostpone  my 
remarks  till  the  Budget  is  before  us,  I  am  quite  pre- 
pared to  do  so,  and  I  only  hope  he  will  then  deal  with 
the  question  fully.  As  regards  what  he  has  said  about 
not   paying  the  lessee  at  once,  the  whole  argument  is. 
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I  feav.  based  on  an  assumption  wliich  is  not  justified. 
He  used  the  word  'inequitable'  over  and  over  ac;ain. 
What  right  has  he  to  assume  that  a  lease  that  is  set 
aside  is  necessarily  inequitable?  The  power  of  the 
manager  to  set  aside  a  lease  is  not  confined  to  inequit- 
able leases.  I  do  not  think  anj'  one  is  justified  in 
assuming  that  because  in  the  interests  of  an  estate  the 
manager  thinks  fit  to  set  aside  a  lease,  therefore  the 
lease  is  bad  and  the  lessee  is  not  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  the  T^aw  Courts  or  whatever  other  protec- 
tion he  is  at  present  able  to  seek. 

As  regards  the  financial  policy  of  (Tovernment,  the 
statement  which  the  Hon'ble  Mr,  Baker  has  made  is  to 
a  certa,in  extent  satisfactory,  in  that  it  shows  that  the 
door  is  not  absolutely  closed  to  the  adoption  of  a  policy 
such  as  I  have  suggested.  In  189G,  when  Sir  James 
Westland  dealt  with  this  question  (I  looked  at  the 
proceedings  only  this  morning  and  so  I  speak  with  my 
memory  refreshed),  he  dealt  with  it  on  the  lines  which 
I  have  indicated,  and  put  it  as  a  question  of  not 
entering  into  competitiou  wilh  the  money-lenders  and 
thereby  injuring  their  legitimate  business.  He  went 
so  far  as  to  say  that  even  if  a  manager  could  raise 
loans  in  the  market  at  a  rate  of  6,  7  or  8  per  cent, 
interest  from  the  money-lenders,  that  would  be  a  much 
fairer  course  to  pursue  than  that  the  Government 
should  come  in  and  advance  money  at  5  per  cent,  and; 
thereby  disturb  the  business  of  the  money-lenders. 
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As  regards  the  borrowing  powers  of  the  Govern- 
ment, I  ha\e  always  understood  that  there  was  a  limit 
imposed  upon  the  annual  borrowing  powers  of  the 
Oovernment  of  India.  I  remember  having  read  the 
report  of  a  Parliamentary  Committee  appointed  more 
than  twenty  years  ago,  of  which,  if  I  remember  right, 
Lord  George  Hamilton  was  Chairman.  That  Comm.itee 
made  some  recommendations,  and  the  restrictions  then 
imposed,  I  thought,  held  good  to-day.  If  there  is  no 
limit,  there  need  be  no  difficulty  in  borrowing  more 
than  the  usual  loaii  for  public  works,  because  the 
credit  of  the  Government  of  India  is  as  good  as  that  of 
any  Government  in  the  world. 

The  question  is  this  :  is  the  question  of  dealing 
with  agricultural  indebtedness  as  important  as  the 
necessity  of  extending  railways  or  dealing  with  frontier 
difficulties,  and  similar  questions  ?  The  Government 
freely  borrows  for  these  latter  purposes.  To  my  mind 
borrowing  for  the  relief  of  agricultural  indebtedness  is 
a  necessity  as  great  as  any  of  these.  The  whole  jwlicy 
of  the  Governiiient  in  this  matter  has  got  to  be  revised 
and  placed  on  a  larger  basis.  I  quite  admit  that  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  discuss  such  a  policy  in  all  its 
bearings  v.'hen  a  small  Bill  like  this  dealing  with  a  parti- 
cular province  is  under  discussion.  I  have  only  thrown 
out  a  suggestion,  and  notwithstanding  the  remarks  of 
the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Baker,  I  venture  to  hope  that  it  will 
engage  the  attention  of  Government  at  an  early  date. 
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\^At  an  adjourned  ineetinr/  of  the  Bombay  Leyislative 
Council  held  on  the  25th  Avyvst  1900,  Lord  Northcote 
presiding,  the  lion.  Mr.  G.  K.  Gohhale  delivered  the  follov:- 
ing  speech  on  the  Financial  Statement  fo'-  the  year    1 900-01 .] 

Your  Excellenc'5', — Before  venturing  to  offer  a  few 
observations  in  connection  with  the  Financial  State- 
ment before  us,  I  desire  very  respectful]}'  to  associate 
m3'self  with  what  has  fallen  fi-om  Your  Excellency  and 
the  honourable  members  wlio  liave  preceded  me.  about 
the  great  loss  which  the  Administration  of  this  Presi- 
dency has  sustained  in  the  sad  and  terribly  sudden 
death  of  Mr.  Nugent.  It  is  a  mournful  reflection  that 
almost  the  last  work  of  Mr.  Nugent's  hands  was  this 
Financial  Statement,  for  considering  which  the  Council 
has  met  to-day.  The  statement  taken  as  a  whole  is  a 
full  and  fair  statement  of  the  financial  position  of  the 
Presidency,  and  it  breathes  in  many  of  its  passages  a 
spirit  of  large-hearted  S5'mpath3'  with  the  distressed 
poor,  which  calls  for  our  grateful  recognition.  We 
shall  miss  in  the  discussion  of  this  statement  Mr. 
Nugent's  clear  and   vigorous   grasp  of  principles,   his 
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quaint  humour,  bis  directness  and  force.  Tlie  loss  of 
so  able  and  devoted  a  public  servant  is  bound  to  be  felt 
at  all  times  ;  but,  at  this  juncture,  it  is  nothing  less  than 
a  public  calamity,  when  the  Presidency  has  not  yet 
emerged  from  a  famine  of  terrible  severity,  and  when 
its  finance.?  needed  more  than  ever  the  guidance  of  his 
experienced  hands.  However,  the  service  of  which 
INIr.  Nugent  was  so  distinguished  a  member  is  not  poor 
in  men  of  his  calibre,  and  we  have  every  confidence 
that  his  successor  will  deal  with  the  situation  in  a 
generous  spirit,  and  in  a  manner  which  will  earn  for 
the  (rovernment  the  abiding  gratitude  of  the  people. 

THE    FAMINE. 

INIy  Lord,  the  last  four  years  have  been  years  of  fright- 
ful sufferings  for  the  greater  portion  of  this  Presidency. 
Famine  and  plague,  plague  and  famine,  these  have 
been  our  lot  almost  without  intermission.  It  is  ad- 
mitted, on  all  hands,  that  the  last  famine  was  absolutely 
unparalleled  in  its  extent  and  intensity  even  in  this 
famine-frequented  land.  Government  ha\e  no  doubt 
done  much  to  relieve  the  situation,  and  for  all  that 
they  have  done  the  people  of  this  Presidency  are  duly 
grateful.  It  is  also  a  pleasure  to  us  to  acknowledge 
the  devoted  efforts  which  niany  officers  of  Government, 
especially  many  District  Officers,  have  made  to  save 
life  and  mitigate  suffering.  May  I,  in  this  connection, 
though  I  am  not  directl}^  connected  with  his  Division, 
offer    my   respectful     tribute    of    admiration   to    the 
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Hod.  Mr.  Lely,  Commissioner  of  the  Northern  Divi- 
sion, for  the  spendid  exertions  wliieli  he  has,  by  all 
accounls.  throughout  made  to  soften  the  rigour  of  the 
calamity  which  lias  so  largely  overtaken  the  people  of 
his  Division.  I  hope,  though  I  have  heard  nothing  on 
this  point  one  way  or  !he  (nlifv.  tl;at  tlie  Commissioner 
of  my  own  Dixisiun  was  not  behindhand  in  pleading 
for  indulgence  and  generosity  in  the  treatment  of  the 
people  belonging  to  his  Division.  But  while  the  non- 
otiicial  public  is  glad  to  express  its  cordial  appreciation 
of  the  devoted  labours  of  many  Government  officers, 
and  wliile  we  are  by  no  means  unmindful  of  the  large 
amount  of  relief  w^hieh  Government  have  bestowed  on 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  iielpless  human  beings.  I  feel 
bound  to  say  that,  owing  to  the  excessive  rigidity  of 
the  system  of  relief  adopted,  the  over  zeal  in  the  wrong 
dii'ection  of  the  several  subordinate  officials  and  such 
other  causes,  the  actual  administration  of  relief  has  not 
been  as  satisfactory  as  it  inight  otherwise  ha\e  beer;, 
or  as  Government  themselves  must  have  wished. 
Excessive  Concentration  of  Labour. 
Excessive  concentration  of  labour  on  large  relief 
works,  excessive  rigour  in  adhering  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Famine  Code,  excessive  tasking  and  excessive 
fining — these  have,  in  several  places,  largely  interfered 
with  the  effectixeness  of  the  relief  which  Go\'ernmeut 
intended  the  relief  works  to  afford.  Then,  gratuitous 
relief  has  been  given  in  this  Presidenc)-  on  too  restrict- 
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ed  a  scale.  Lastly,  in  the  matter  of  Kevenue  collec- 
tions, far  less  liberality  lias  been  shown  to  the  strickeu 
people  here  than  they  liad  a  right  to  expect  at  the  bands 
of  the  State,  and  in  some  cases  unjustifiably  harsh 
methods  have  been  resorted  to,  mainly  by  over-zealous 
subordinates,  for  realizing  the  Government  dues.  In 
ofl'ering  this  criticism  I  do  not  rely  on  mere  general 
impressions,  or  tlie  statements  in  news])a})ers.  I  les- 
pectfully  ask  leave  to  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  figures. 
My  T>ord,  last  month  a  very  interesting  volume  was  pre- 
sented to  Parliament  by  command  of  Her  .Alajesty, 
dealing  with  Famine  Relief  operations  in  Briiish  India 
during  1899-1000.  This  volume  contains  monthly 
reports  made  by  the  several  Local  Governments  to  the 
Supreme  Government  on  Famine  Relief  operation!^  in 
their  respective  provinces.  These  reports,  available  to 
the  people  of  India  only  after  they  have  been  publish- 
ed at  a  distance  of  six  thousand  miles,  bring  down  the 
narrative  of  Famine  Relief  to  the  end  of  March  last, 
except  in  the  case  of  BomlDay.  whose  last  report  pub- 
lished in  tlie  Blue-Book  is  for  February,  1900.  The 
Famine  notifications,  however,  published  week  after 
week  in  the  Bombay  Governtnent  Gazette,  ghe  much  of 
the  information  contained  in  these  Reports  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India.  And,  indeed,  so  far  as  the  numbers 
relie\ed  and  sums  expended  on  relief  in  Bombay  are 
concerned,  I  liave  compiled  myfignres  from  the  weekly 
notifica lions  in  the   Bombay   Government  Gazette,  and 
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not    from    the   incomplete   reports   puMished    in    the 
Blue-Book. 

COMPARATIVE  STATISTICS, 
I  have  taken  the  period  of  18  weeks  from  25lh 
Novemlier  to  31st  JNIarch  for  purposes  of  my  analysis 
and  comparison,  because  it  is  only  for  this  period  that 
the  Bombay  Government  ha\e  published  fio-ures  of 
expenditure  incurred  on  famine  relief  in  tlieir  weekly 
notifications.  This  period  is  a  fair  one  for  comparison 
also  for  two  other  reasons — first,  that  it  includes  one 
month  of  the  time  prior  to  the  issue  of  Mr.  Holderness' 
December  circular,  which,  whntever  may  have  been 
the  infentions  of  the  Government  of  India,  was  cer- 
tainly unfortunately  worded,  and  was  issued  at  an 
unfortunate  moment ;  secondly,  that  the  period  is 
separated  by  a  considerable  interval  from  the  month  of 
May,  when  that  fearful  outbreak  of  cholera  in  Guzerat 
and  elsewhere  carried  off  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands, and  practically  upset  the  greater  part  of  the 
machinery  of  relief.  Now.  ni}'  TiOrd,  let  us  see  how 
this  dire  visitation  was  dealt  with  in  Bombay  and  the 
Centrnl  Provinces  during  tbis  period.  I  take  the  Central 
Provinces  for  comparison,  because,  like  Bombay,  those 
Provinces  had  suffered  from  famine  only  two  years 
previously.  Such  a  comparison  is  also  fair  by  reason 
of  a  general  similarity  of  conditions  in  the  two  pro- 
vinces as  regards  the  life  and  habits  of  the  people  in 
ordinary  times,  as  also  in  reference  to  the  extent  and 
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severity  of  the  famine  of  last  year.      And  what  are  the 

results   of  the   comparison  ?     I  find    that,  durino-  this 

period  of  18  weeks,  the  Bombay  (rovernment  x'elieved 

a   total    of  83   million    units    of  workers.    22"8  nullion 

units   of  dependents,  and  6'7  million  units  of  jiersons 

in  receipt  of  oratuitous  relief  in  poor  houses  or  villages, 

or  a  grand  total  of  112'5  million  units,  the  population 

of  the  affected  area  during  this  rime  being  10  millions. 

'Cost  per  Thousand  Relieved. 

During   this    same    period    the    Crovernment    of  the 

Central    Provinces    relieved    a   total    of    114'6   riullion 

units  of  workers,  12"3  million  units  of  dependents  and 

41  millior,   units  of  those  who  were  in  receipt  of  rrjief 

in    poor  houses    or  villages,    or  a   grand  total  of  167'9 

million    units,    the    population    of   the    affected     area 

during   this  time    being    8'4:  millions.       The    Bombay 

Grovernment   spent   72'65    lakhs  of  rupees  in  relieving 

83  million  units  of  workers,  which  gives  for  Bombaj*  a 

rate   of    87'5    rupees   per   thousand    units    of  workers. 

The   expenditure    incurred    by    the   Central    Provinces 

Grovernment  on    the   relief  of   114*6    million  units  of 

workers    was  86*3  lakhs  of  rupees,  which  gi\es  a    ratio 

of   75*3  rupees   per    tliousand    units  of  workers.      But 

during   this  period   the   average  prices  of  the  cheapest 

staple   grains  in  the    affected  portions  of  Bombay  were 

about  25  per  cent,    higher  than  in    the  corresponding 

portions   of  the   Central   Provinces.       The  average  in 

Bombay  was  throughout  these  four  months  a  little  less 
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than  ISfc^.  to  the  rupee— I  take  it  at  ISlbs.  The 
averasfe  price  in  the  Central  Provinces  was  between 
22  and  23  It.s.  a  rupee — T  take  it  at  22!bs.  This  shows 
that  t]ie  av^raoe  ])nce  in  Bombav  was  22  per  cent, 
hioher  than  in  the  Central  Provinces,  75'3  rupees  in 
the  Central  Provinces  were,  therefore,  equal  to  91*5 
rupees  in  Bombay,  which  means  that  the  Bombay  scale 
of  ex])enditare  on  workers  was  Ks.  4  per  thousand 
units  less  than  in  the  Central  Provinces. 

A?.I0T:>  T    OF    FINES. 

T  think  that  these  Es.  4  per  thousand  units  practi- 
cally represent  tlie  amount  of  tines  levied  in  this  Presi- 
dency over  the  standard  of  the  Central  Provinces. 
This,  however,  does  not  state  the  whole  difference,  for, 
as  the  last  Famine  Commission  observe  in  paragraph 
363  of  their  Report,  the  Bombay  figures  of  direct  relief 
exj^enditure  ]iVobab]y  include  cost  of  hutting,  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  Central  Provinces  figures 
include  that  cost.  Moreover,  even  if  the  figures  for 
both  Provinces  included  the  cost  of  butting,  this  cost 
would  be  much  larger  in  Bombay  owing  to  its  relying, 
till  recently,  almost  exclusively  on  large  works,  whereas 
in  the  Central  Provinces  a  large  resort  to  small  relief 
works  has  been  a  prominent  feature  of  the  relief  ad- 
ministration. One  useful  test  on  tliis  point  is  supplied 
bv  the  number  of  de])endents.  mostly  non-working 
children,  relieved  gratuitously  on  relief  works.  In 
Bombay  such    dependents  formed  20*2  per  cent,  of  the 
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total  units  relieved  duiino'  the  four  months,  as  aoainst 
only  7' 4  per  cent,  in  the  Central  Provinces,  thus  showing 
that  many  more  mothers  lived  on  relief  works  with 
their  children  in  Bombay  than  was  the  case  in  the  Cen- 
tral Provinces.  Another  important  point  of  difference 
between  tlie  two  administrations  is  the  comparatively 
small  number  of  [persons  gratuitously  relieved  in  poor 
houses  or  villages  in  Kombay.  T  find  that,  while  in 
the  Central  Provinces  41  million  units  out  of  a  total 
of  167"9  million  units,  or  practically  j,  were  so  relieved, 
in  Bombay  only  6"7  million  units  out  of  a  total  of 
1 12'o  million  units,  or  only  6  per  cent,  were  so  relieved. 
Of  course,  this  great  difference  is  partly  due  to  the 
larger  number  of  non-working  children  reliered  on 
relief  works  in  Bombay.  Still  the  fact  remains  that  a 
much  larger  proportion  was  relieved  in  the  Central 
Provinces  without  having  to  put  up  with  all  those 
hardships  and  discomforts  and  risks  to  healths  which 
are  inseparable  from  residence  in  large  relief  camps 
than  was  the  ease  in  Bombay.  My  Lord,  these  are 
not  very  satisfactory  figures,  and  to  one  who  would 
like  to  see  his  Presidency  ahead  of  all  other  provinces 
in  such  matters,  they  are  somewhat  disappointing. 

MORTALITY     RETURNS, 

I  have  no  wish  to  establish  a  direct  connection  be- 
tween these  different  figures,  and  the  different  rates  of 
mortality  that  have  prevailed  in  the  famine  areas  of  the 
two  provinces  during  the  time.     Still  the   mortality 
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returns  are  striking.  And,  with  Your  Excellency's  per- 
mission, I  will  merely  mention  them  to  the  Council. 
The  Central  Provinces'  Report  tVn-  Derember  gives 
figures  for  all  the  18  districts,  and  we  find  that  in 
15  of  them  the  mortality  was  below  2'5  per  mille, . 
in  one  it  was  below  3,  and  in  two  it  was  below  3"5. 
The  Bombay  Report  for  Decemljer  gives  the  rates 
for  only  5  districts,  and  we  find  that  in  none  of  them 
is  the  moitaiity  below  2'5  Y)er  mille.  In  one  it  is  2'53, 
in  one  3'23,  in  one  4*79,  and  in  the  remaining  two 
between  5'5  and  6.  In  January  we  find  that  twelve  dis- 
tricts out  of  18  in  the  Central  Provinces  have  a  mor- 
tality below  2'5  per  mille.  In  four  it  is  between  2'5 
and  3.  in  one  it  is  3"  14,  and  in  one  it  is  4"95,  The 
Bombay  Report  for  January  gives  figures  for  15  districts, 
from  which  we  see  that  in  three  districts  the  mortality 
was  below  2'5  per  mille,  in  two  it  was  between  2'5and3, 
in  three  between  3  and  4,  in  two  between  4  and  5,  in 
two  between  5  and  6,  in  one  it  was  8*4,  and  in  two  it 
was  between  9  and  10.  In  February  nine  districts  in 
the  Central  Provinces  had  a  mortality  rate  below  2"5  ; 
four  had  a  rate  below  3,  four  others  between  3  and  4, 
and  one  had  a  rate  of  6.  In  Bomba}^  out  of  the  13 
districts  for  which  figures  are  given,  four  are  below 
2*5,  three  are  between  3  and  4,  three  between  4  and  5, 
one  has  5'95,  one  has  7*9,  and  one  has  12*58  per  mille. 
There  is  no  report  for  [March  from  the  Bombay  Govern- 
ment in  the  Blue-Book,  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  possible 
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to  continue  the  comparison  further.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  this  very  high  mortality  in  Bombay  was 
long  before  the  fearful  outbreak  of  cholera  in  Guzerat 
and  other  places  in  /Vpril  and  ^lay  last. 

SHOLAPUR    AND    NASIK. 

Coming  now  to  my  own  Division,  I  find  that  Sholapur 
more  than  maintains  the  average  expenditure  for  the 
Bombay  Presidency  for  relieving  one  thousand  units  of 
workers.  Sholapur  relieved  during  the  four  months 
10'9  million  units  of  workers  at  an  averaee  cost  of 
JRs.  93-2  per  thousand  units,  which  rate  compares  very 
favourably  with  Ks.  87-5  for  the  whole  Presidency. 
This  is  all  the  more  satisfactory,  since  prices  in  Shola- 
pur were  during  the  period  a  little  lower  than  18  lbs. 
a  rupee,  which  was  the  average  for  the  whole  famine 
area  of  the  Presidency.  During  this  same  period  Ahmed- 
uagar  relieved  12*9  million  units  of  workers  at  an 
average  cost  of  ch*se  upon  Es.  87  per  thousand  units. 
Khandesh  relieved  21 '5  million  units  of  workers,  and 
here  also  the  average  rate  of  expenditure  for  the 
Presidency  was  nearly  maintained,  which  is  somewhat 
surprising,  seeing  that  at  one  time  there  were  numerous 
<}omplaints  about  excessive  lines  being  imposed  in  this 
district.  Next  comes  Poona  which  relieved  3'6  million 
units  of  workers  at  an  average  cost  of  Ks.  79-7  i3er 
thousand  units,  which  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  result. 
Nasik  was  still  worse,  relieving  6  million  units  of 
-workers  at  an    average  cost   of  Rs.  72-4  per   thousand 
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unit?,  but  iu  this  District  prices  were  generally  lower 
than  the  average  of  181bs.  to  the  rupee,  and  this  is  to 
a  certain  extent  a  counterbalancing  consideration.  The 
most  unsatisfactorj'  figures  in  this  rospect  are  for 
Satava,  which  relieved  2' 15  million  units  of  workers 
at  a  cost  of  Rs.  71-7  per  thousand  units,  a  result 
which  clearly  shows  that  the  complaints  frequently 
coming  from  this  District  that  excessive  fining  was 
goino-  on  on  relief  works  were  substantially  correct. 
As  regards  sratuitous  relief  in  poor  houses  and  villages, 
Poona  stands  first.  1 1  per  cent,  of  its  total  units 
being  thus  relieved,  and  Sholapur  and  Nagar  come  next 
with  8  per  cent.,  all  these  three  Districts  being  above 
the  average  for  the  Presidency.  But  the  percentages 
for  Khandesh,  Nasik  and  Satara  are  most  unsatisfactory, 
Khandesh  relieving  in  poor  houses  and  villages  only 
,3  per  cent,  of  its  total  units,' and  Nasik  and  Satara  not 
more  than  one  per  cent.  each. 

QUESTION    OF    SUSPENSIONS. 

I  now  pass  to  the  question  of  suspensions  and  re- 
missions of  land  revenue.  Here  again  Bombay  com- 
pares very  unfavourably  with  the  Central  Provinces. 
The  Famine  Commission  of  1878  has  strongly  recom- 
mended that  "  suspensions  ought  to  be  liberally  given 
to  all  but  the  wealthier  individuals  and  those  who  from 
exceptional  advantages  have  escaped  the  general 
failure  ot  the  crops,  and  that  great  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  granting  of  their  relief  is  not  unduly  delayed^ 
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while  enquiries  are  being  carried  on  into  the  claims 
and  circumstances  of  individuals."  Now  the  Bombay 
Government.  I  fear,  have  in  this  matter  precisely  done 
what  tlie  Comvnission  reeouunended  should  not  be  done, 
and  they  have  not  done  that  which  the  Commission  re- 
commended should  be  done,  vh..  tliey  have  not  granted 
suspensions  in  a  liberal  spirit,  and  where  they  have  been 
granted,  they  have  been  delayed  so  long  on  the  score 
of  making  inquiries  into  the  means  and  circumstances 
of  individuals  that  they  have  theieby  lost  most  of  their 
value  and  nearly  all  their  grrue.  In  the  monthly  reports 
published  in  the  Blue-Book  to  wliich  t  have  already  re- 
ferred there  is  a  column  for  showing  liow  much  land 
revenue  has  been  suspended  up  to  the  end  of  the  period 
under  report.  Now  I  find  tluit  tlie  Central  Provin- 
ces Report  for  January  shows  tlie  sum  of  18'5  lakhs  of 
rupees  as  already  suspended.  In  the  corresponding 
column  of  the  Bombay  Report  there  is  no  entry.  The 
Februarj'  Report  for  the  Central  Provinces  reports  the 
figure  of  18"5  lakhs.  But  the  March  Report  shows 
these  suspensions  at  21 '64  lakhs.  In  the  case  of  Bombay 
there  is  no  report  for  March  p)ublished  in  this  volume, 
and  in  the  Report  for  February  the  column  for  suspen- 
sions is  again  left  a  blank.  Even  the  Punjab  Reports 
show  12'6  lakhs  as  suspended  in  December,  This  figure 
stands  at  20'3  lakhs  in  the  January  Report  and  at  20'5 
lakhs  in  the  March   Report.     Finally,  in  the  Viceroy's 

telegram  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  dated  2nd  July,  1900, 
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it  is  state.l  that  60  lakhs  of  land  revenue  have  been 
suspended  in  the  Central  Provinces  out  of  a  total  de- 
mand for  86  lakhs  ;  while  in  the  Punjab  the  suspen- 
sions are  described  as  ''  very  large.*'  In  the  Financial 
Stateinent  before  us  it  is  indeed  stated  that  a  demand 
for  84  lakhs  has  been  suspended  in  this  Presidency,  but 
it  is  not  clear  whether  this  sum  represents  suspensions 
out  of  last  year's  demand  only,  or  whetlier  it  includes 
the  arrears  of  previous  years  unrealized  daring  the  last 
year.  These  arrears  stood  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
3'ear  at  14  lakhs,  and  as.  in  a  letter  from  the  Bombay 
Oovernment  to  the  Grovernment  of  India,  dated  13th 
January.  190C,  published  in  this  Blue-Book,  the  esti- 
mate.s  of  probable  suspensions  are  put  down  at  71  lakhs, 
there  is  reason  to  fear  Ihat  the  84  lakhs  Tnentioned  in 
the  Financial  Statement  may  include  the  unrealized 
arrears  of  previous  years.  HoweAer.  I  hope  my  fear  is 
ungrounded.  But  even  then  the  proportion  of  suspen- 
sions granted  to  the  total  land  revenue  of  this  Presi- 
dency is  \ery  meagre  compared  witli  the  proportion  in 
the  Central  Provinces,  though  it  is  undoubtedly  much 
greater  than  was  the  case  in  the  famine  of  1896-97  in 
this  Presidency. 

A    RELUCTANT    (tO\  EKNMENT. 

Now,  my  Lord,  I  have  never  been  able  to  understand 
why  the  Bombay  Government  shoukl  be  so  reluctant 
to  give  generous  effect  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Famine  Commission  in  this  respect.      The  Commission 
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has  expressly  deprecated  inquiries  into  the  means  and 
circumstances  of  individfials,  has  also  expressly  pointed 
out  the  risks  of  corruption  and  high-liandedness  in- 
separable .from  such  inquiries,  and  has  ex^jressed  its 
preference  for  making  failure  of  crops  over  large  areas 
the  standard  of  granting  suspensions  instead  of  the  in- 
ability of  individual  holders  to  pay  the  revenue  demand. 
And  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  liberal  policy  on  these 
lines  is  bound  to  confer  great  relief  on  those  who  stand 
in  need  of  it.  And  the  State  practically  runs  no  risk 
in  granting  suspensions  on  these  lines,  for  those  who 
are  well-to-do  will  find  it  impossible  to  escape  pay- 
ment when  better  times  come,  and  those  who  are  not 
well-to-do  are  entitled  to  these  suspensions  even 
according  to  the  present  policy  of  Government. 
Government  may  without  difficulty  raise  short-term 
loans  to  take  the  place  of  the  suspended  revenue,  and 
may,  if  necessary,  charge  interest  on  all  suspended 
amounts.  Such  a  policy  will  be  more  in  keeping  with 
the  immemorial  practice  and  traditions  in  this  country, 
and  more  in  harmony  with  the  notions  and  feelings  of 
the  people  on  the  subject.  The  present  standard  of 
Government  Ixised  on  inquiry  into  each  indixidual's 
ability  to  pay  is  so  arbitrary  in  its  nature,  and  leaves 
such  a  dangerously  wide  mai'gin  of  discretion  to  sub- 
ordinates, that  it  inevitably  gives  rise  to  great  dis- 
content, and  needlessly  earns  for  the  Government  a 
bad  name   which   it   does  not   deserve.     The  principle 
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tbat  only  those  who  are  able  to  pay  should  pay,  and 
that  no  one  should  be  forced  to  borrow  for  paj'ing  the 
land  revenue  looks  very  well  on  paper.  But  several 
instances  which  have  recently  come  to  light  have  illus- 
trated how  such  a  principle  is  apt  to  be  worked  in 
practice.  I  understand  that  the  Collector  of  Khandesh 
issued  orders  last  November  or  December  directing 
that  the  expression  "  should  not  be  forced  to  borrow" 
was  to  be  interpreted  as  meaning  "  should  not  be  forced 
to  borrow  to  such  an  extent  as  to  involve  the  borrower 
hopelessly  in  debt. 

LAND    MORTGAGES. 

He  also,  I  understand,  ordered  that,  whenever 
lands  were  mortgaged,  if  the  survey-holder  failed 
'to  pay  the  assessment,  it  should  be  realized  from 
the  mortgagee,  whether  he  was  in  possession  or 
not.  Now  anybody  can  see  that  this  metliod  of 
realising  the  assessment  may  nominally  relieve  the 
agTiculturist  for  the  moment;  but,  in  realit)",  it  compels 
him  to  borrow,  and  that  at  a  ruinous  rate  of  interest, 
for  tVie  payment  of  ]:\vr[  revenue  ;  for  the  mortgagee, 
as  a  matter  of  coi>rse.  adds  whatever  he  paj's  to  the 
State  in  this  connection  to  the  loan  which  he  has 
already  advanced  to  the  agriculturist,  and  charges  a 
high  rate  of  interest  for  it  into  the  bargain.  Govern- 
ment have  deprecated  the  paj'ment  of  land  revenue  out 
of  tagai  advances,  and  they  have  recently  issued  orders 
calling  upon  revenue  officers  to  see  that  no  revenue  is 
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realized   out    of    such   advances ;   but   such     payment 
would,    in    my   opinion,   be   much  better  for   the  poor 
ryot  than  a  recovery  of  the  demand  from  the  mortgagee, 
because  the  rate  of  interest    which  Grovernment  charge 
on   tagai  is  much    lower  than  the  rate  charged  by   the 
grasping    money-lender.      I  understand  that,  in    pur- 
suance of  the  orders  of  the  Collector  of  Khandesh,  large 
sums  were  realized    from    mortgages    in  that   district, 
and   that,    in    some  instances,  harsh  and  high-handed 
methods  were    resorted    to   for   realizing   the  amounts. 
The   recent  orders  which    Government   have  passed   in 
connection  with  complaints    coming  from  Karad  in  the 
Satara  District  are  another  illustration  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  discretion  vested  in  the   subordinate  officers 
is  often    abused.      I  understand  that   in    this  Taluka  a 
considerable  number  of  village  officers   have  been  fined 
for   alleged  incapacity  in    the    matter    of  realizing  the 
State  demand,  inclusive  of  past  arrears.  I  understand  tha 
in  Karad  and  Supane  notices  havebeen  issued  tomoretl  an 
d5    per    cent,    of  the    Khatedars,   and  that  in  Supan® 
the  carts  of  some  agriculturists  have  been  distrained. 

SEIZURE    OF    LAND. 

In  Nasik  I  hear  that  in  several  instances  lands  have 
been  at  once  seized  by  Go\ernment  on  failure  to  pay 
the  revenue  after  the  notices  were  issued,  the  authori- 
ties there  not  troubling  to  go  through  the  intermediate 
steps.  I  know  these  things  have  only  to  be  brought  to 
Your  Excellency's  notice  to  be  set  right,  but  they  create 
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an  amount  of  prejudice  afifainst  the  Oovemment,  not 
to  talk  of  the  addition  tbe)'  make  to  the  anxieties  and 
sufferings  of  the  people  in  such  hard  times.  However, 
my  Lord,  our  chief  concern  now  is  with  the  present, 
and  I  earnestly  appeal  to  Your  Excellency's  Govern- 
nlent  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  situation  in  a 
large-hearted  manner  by  remitting  the  greater  portion 
of  the  demand  which  has  not  yet  been  realized. 
Especially,  my  Lord,  is  such  a  course  necessary  in  the 
Deccan.  The  Central  Division  has  during  the  last  four 
or  five  years  been  hit  harder  than  it  ever  was  during 
any  previous  years.  A  succession  of  unfavourable 
years,  with  one  severe  famine  already  among  them,  has 
now  been  topped  by  another  famine  of  unparalleled 
intensity  and  magnitude,  and  the  sufferings  of  the 
poorer  classes  have  been  simpl}'  beyond  words.  Mj^ 
Lord,  it  is  the  fashion  to  say  that  in  the  Peccan  no 
remissions  of  land  revenue  need  ever  be  granted, 
because  its  assessment  is  fixed  on  an  average  of  seasons. 
A  statement  like  this  is  difficult  to  deal  with  by  reason 
of  its  ob^^ous  vagueness.  But  a  table  which  I  have 
prepared  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  for  the  last  ten  years  should  meet  this 
statement,  if  anything  can  meet  it.  Taking  these  last 
ten  years,  we  find  that  this  Division  had  on  the  whole 
only  four  average  years  ;  four  other  years  were  consider- 
ably below  the  average,  and  tlie  remaining  two  were 
years  of  severe  famine. 
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DISTRICT    AVERAGES. 

There  was  not.  for  the  Division  taken  as  a  whole,  a 
sinole  year  above  the  average  during  the  period. 
Coming  to  the  several  Districts  of  the  Division  we  find 
that  Khandesh  had  six  average  years,  two  years  below 
the  average,  one  year  of  famine  and  one  of  severe  famine. 
In  Nasik  it  has  been  the  same  thing,  namely,  six  average 
years,  two  years  below  the  average  and  two  severe 
famines.  Nagar  has  been  worse  off  with  only  three 
average  years,  five  years  below  the  average  and  two 
years  of  severe  famine.  Poona  has  been  still  more 
unfortunate.  Here  we  have  had  only  three  average 
years  out  of  ten.  with  four  years  below  the  average, 
one  year  of  partial  scareit}-,  and  two  j'ears  of  severe 
famine.  In  8holapur  two  years  have  been  about  the 
average,  two  average  and  two  below  the  average,  with 
two  years  of  scarcity  and  two  of  severe  famine.  In 
Satara  three  years  have  been  above  the  average,  two 
avei-age  and  three  below  the  average,  with  two  years  of 
severe  famine.  80  far.  therefore,  as  this  period  of  ten 
years  is  concerned,  it  is  a  myth  pure  and  simple  to  say 
that  good  5'ears  balance  bad  years  in  the  Deccan,  and 
leave  a  fair  average  for  all  years  all  through.  This 
period  of  ten  years  may  roughly  be  divided  into  two 
equal  portions  of  five  years  each,  during  the  first  of 
which  good  years  and  bad  years  did  no  doubt  balance 
each  other.  The  second  period  of  five  years,  however, 
has    been,  over   the  greater   portion    of  the  Division,  a 
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succession  of  unfavourable  seasons,  including  two  severe 
famines  separated  by  an  interval  of  only  two  years. 
That  the  condition  of  the  agriculturists  has  Aisibly 
deteriorated  during  the  period  may  be  seen  from  the 
fact  that  there  h.-is  been  n  <;oiieral  reduction  all  over  the 
Division  in  the  number  of  plough  cattle  and  ploughs. 


Ploughs. 

Reduc- 
tion 

Plough 

cattle. 

Reduc- 

tion 

1895-6. 
(In  thou 

1898-9. 

p.c. 

1895-6. 
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sands. 
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sands). 
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27-6 

280-1 
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19 

Poona 

50-5 

46-3 

8 

221-9 

192 
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Sholapui-... 

18-1 

15-3 

15-5 

194-5 

1.35-6 

20 

Satai-a     . . . 

38-5 

36-8 

4-3 

203-4 

184-2 

9.6 

THE    CATTLE. 

If  we  take  the  whole  number  of  cattle,  which,  pro- 
perly speaking,  are  the  principal  form  of  wealth  of 
the  poorer  agriculturists,  we  find  that  in  Khandesh 
there  has  been  a  deduction  of  12'8  per  cent.,  in  Xasik 
of  5'6  per  cent.,  in  Xagar  of  25*9  per  cent.,  in  Poona 
of  12'9  per  cent.,  in  Satara  of  1  r2  per  cent.,  and  in 
Sholapur  of  not  less  than  32  per  cent.  Of  course 
these  reductions  were  before  the  terrible  mortality 
among  cattle  during  last  5^ears  famine.  What  the 
position  at  the  pre.-ent  moment  must  be  we  can  only 
conjecture,  and  it  is  perhaps  best  not  to  indulge  in  so 
gloomy  a  conjecture.  ]My  Lord,  the  losses  and  misery 
of  these  five   years  have    been  still  further  aggravated 
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by  the  ravagetj  of  the  plague,  and  I  feel  bound  to  say 
that  it  was  much  to  be  wished  that  Grovernment  had 
not  realized  so  large  a  percentage  of  their  revenue  in 
the  Deccau  as  they  have  already  done.  From  a  state- 
ment which  tlie  Times  of  India  published  last  month, 
we  liud  that,  except  in  Ahmednagar,  the  greater  part 
of  the  laud  revenue  had  been  collected  in  the  Central 
Division  by  the  end  of  June,  the  percentages  of 
realization  to  tlie  total  demand  for.  the  year  being 
To  in  Sholapur  and  Nasik,  67  in  Satara,  60  in  Kliandesh 
and  52  in  Poona.  In  addition  to  these  figures,  some 
more  revenue  must  have  come  in  during  the  last  month. 
It  is  ditSicuit  to  believe  that  these  high  percentages 
could  have  been  realized  witliout  causing  much  hard- 
ship and  privation  to  numbers  of  families,  and  compel- 
ling some  who  might  have  hitherto  tried  to  keep  their 
heads  above  v/ater  to  take  their  first  plunge  into  debt. 
A  hirge  portion  .  of  this  must  have  also  been  collected 
from  mortgagees  direct.  ^Moreover,  1  hear  that  the 
percentages  for  similarly  situated  talukas  in  one  and  the 
same  district  vary  greatly  in  several  cases,  showing  the 
extent  of  harshness  practised  in  some  talukas  for  the 
reco\ery  of  land  revenue.  My  Lord,]  regret  to  say 
that  the  traditions  of  the  Bombay  Groverninent  in  this 
matter  have  never  been  in  the  direction  of  liberality. 

FAMINE    C0:SIMISSlOyS    AND    THE    PRESIDENCY. 

The  Famine  Commission  of  1878  has  noted  that  the 
Bombay  Grovernment  of  that  time  had  done  the  least  to 
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relieve  the  people  in  this  respect  and  the  Madras  Gov- 
ernment the  most.  The  last  Famine  (,'ommission  has 
also  found  fault  with  the  Bomha}"  rxovevnment  for 
granting;  extremely  small  suspensions  and  jtractieally  no 
remissions.  I  do  not  know  why  this  Government  should 
cling  so  tenaciously  to  these  traditions  of  illilierality, 
and  I  respectfully,  hnt  most  earnestly,  appeal  to  Your 
Excellency  to  break  througli  them  once  for  all.  T  am 
the  move  emboldened  to  make  this  appeal,  because  Your 
Excellency's  munificent  contributions  to  the  famine 
fund  from  your  private  pnrse  have  made  it  clear  to  every- 
body how  your  heart  goes  oiit  to  these  poor  people,^ 
liow  deeply  Your  Excellency  sj'mpathizes  with  them  in 
their  trouble.  M}-  Lord,  the  past  is  bej-ond  recall,  but 
I  i-espectfu11y  suggest  that  such  of  th.e  land  revenue  as 
has  not  yet  been  realized  be  nearly  all  of  it  remitted 
at  once,  because  all  those  who  could  have  possibly  paid 
the  Government  demand  by  using  their  resources  or 
credit,  must  have  already'  done  so;  and,  in  the  present 
situation  of  our  peasantry,  it  is  necessary  to  give  many 
of  tliem  a  fresh  start  in  life  without  placing  this  mill- 
stone of  arrears  round  their  necks.  I  am  confident  that 
such  liberal  treatment  of  the  peasantry  will  return  ten- 
fold to  the  State  in  the  increased  prosperity  and  con- 
tentment of  these  people.  M}-  Lord.  I  have  spoken  at 
such  length  on  this  subject  of  famine  relief  and  suspen- 
sions and  remissions  of  land  revenue,  because  the  first 
has   almost   exclusively   engaged  the   attention  of  the 
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public  as  of  Governmeiit  dnring  the  past  3'ear.  while 
the  second  not  merely  has  a  reference  to  the  past  3"ear. 
but  is  also  a  matter  of  tlie  most  pressing-  importance  at 
this  moment.  Having  alread}'  taken  up  so  much  time 
of  the  (^ouncil.  I  ha'^'e  no  wish  to  detain  them  much 
longer.  But.  I  will,  if  Your  Excellency  will  bear  with 
me.  brietly  refer  to  one  other  matter,  and  that  is  the 
levy  of  enhanced  rates  of  assessment  in  the  Indapoor 
taluka  in  the  current  year,  for  which  the  Budget  pre- 
sumab]}'  makes  provision.  My  Ijord,  the  papers  about 
tlie  situation  of  this  taluka  jtublished  a  few  months  ago 
are  melancholy  reading,  assliowing  how  e\en  plain  con- 
siderations are  sometiTues  ignored  by  the  Pepiirtments 
interested  in  enhancing  the  revenue  demand  of  (to\- 
ernment  on  land.  When  this  taluka  was  settled  in  1807 
its  revenue  demand  was  raised  from  Es.  81,000  to 
Ks.  1,24,500  a  year.  It  was  then  stated  that  consider- 
ing the  circumstances  of  the  taluka  the  revised  amount 
was  a  light  one,  and  that  the  taluka  would  be  able  to^: 
pay  without  the  least  difficulty.  Things,  however, 
turned  out  otherwise.  Owing  to  low  prices  and  other 
causes,  the  condition  of  the  taluka  became  so 
serious  that  in  seven  more  years  Government  thought 
it  necessary,  on  the  representations  of  public 
bodies' in  the  Deccan,  to  reduce  the  assessment  from 
Es.  1,25,000  to  Es.  1.11,000  a  year.  The  actual 
demand,  however,  for  some  years  past,  has  been  about 
Es.    1,03,000.      It  has  now  been    decided    by    (Tovern- 
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ment  to  raise  this  assessment  by  about  30  per  cent., 
that  is.  to  about  Rs,  1,34,000.  And  these  enhanced 
rates  will  be  for  the  first  time  levied  in  the  current 
year.  The  principal  ground  on  which  the  enhance- 
ment was  recommended  by  the  Settlement  Officer  was 
the  usual  one  of  a  rise  in  prices — tlie  two  staple  grains 
of  the  taluka,  jowari  and  bajri,  havino  risen  by  24  and 
33  per  cent,  resjiectively  in  ])rice.  Now,  in  the  first 
place,  the  returns  of  prices  for  30  years  ago  must  be 
accepted  with  great  caution.  Assuming,  however,  that 
they  are  reliable,  and  that  prices  have  risen,  as  stated 
by  [Mr.  Young,  it  is  astonishing  how  nearly  every 
officer  of  Grovernment  concerned  in  this  enhancement 
lost  sight  of  the  fact,  stated  in  paragraph  17  of  Mr. 
Young's  report,  that  the  principal  staple,  namely, 
jowari,  which  is  about  §  of  the  total  produce  of  the 
taluka,  has  risen  only  24  per  cent,  in  price,  uhiie  bajri 
which  has  i-isen  33  per  cent.,  is  only  }  (one-ninth) 
^^of  the  produce.  Again,  my  Lord,  it  has  been  declared 
that  the  policy  of  Government  is  to  raise  the  assess- 
ment by  about  half  the  ))ercentage  of  the  rise  in 
prices.  Thus  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  a  most  distinguished 
authority  on  this  subject,  stated  befoi*e  a  Parliamentary 
Committee  in  1871,  that  if  the  rise  in  prices  in*  a 
place  to  be  re-settled  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  was 
20  per  cent.  Government  raised  its  assessment  by 
10  per  cent,  and  gave  the  benefit  of  the  other  half  to 
the  ryot. 
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MR.    YC»rXfrS    ACTION. 

Among  other  grounds  stated  bj"  Mr.  Young  for  justi- 
fying his  proposals  for  an  increase,  I   find    an    increase 
of  25  per  cent,  in  population   mentioned.     Now   wliat- 
ever  an    increa-^e  in  }»o]Milation  may    indicate  in   otlier 
countries,    in    this    country,    where   marriage  is  practi- 
cally   compulsory,    it    very  often    indicates    a    greater 
deterioration    in    the   standard  of  living  of  the   people. 
That  this   is  so   in   the  case  of   Indapur   is   clear    from 
the     fact     that,    while     tiie   population    has     increased 
by    25     per    cent.,    cattle,    which     are     the     principal 
wealth     of   agriculturists,    have    not     risen     by     even 
10  per    cent.       These   figures,   which   Mr.   Young    has 
given,   are    for    1895-96.    since    which   time    there  has 
been   a   steady   diminution    in    the    number    of    cattle. 
Mr.   Young     also   mentions  an    increase  in   wells    and 
d((hal-(S   as    a    sign    of  increased    prosperity,    but    the 
claim    on    this    account    is    more   than  discounted  by 
the    statement,    also    contained    in  his  report,  that  the 
area  under  well  irrigation  in    the   taluka,  so   far   from 
increasing,  has  actually  diminished.     Then  Mr.  Young- 
mentions  that  there  are  now  more  roads    in    and    near 
Indapur  than  there  were  thirty   years  ago.     Now  apart 
Prom  the  fact  that    these  roads    have  been    constructed 
3ut  of  local  funds,  their  contribution  to  an    increase  in- 
agricultural  profits  is  alread}'   represented   in    the   rise 
in  prices,  and  therefore  to  take  this  factor  into  account 
in  addition  to  prices  is  reallj'  to    count   it   twice   over. 
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Under  these  circumstances,  my  Lord,  an  increase  of 
30  per  cent,  in  the  assessment  is  a  most  exorbitant 
increase.  One  is  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  the 
se\eral  officers  through  whose  hands  Mr.  Young's 
recommendations  passed  did  not  challenge  his  proposal 
to  increase  the  assessment  by  30  per  cent.,  when  the 
area  under  cultivation  had  actually  diuiinished,  and 
the  principal  food-stuff  had  not  risen  in  price,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  showing,  by  more  than  2-i  per  cent. 
It  is  true  that  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Muir-Mackenzie's  sup- 
port of  the  recommendations  is  half-hearted,  and  Idetect 
in  several  of  his  sentences  a  vein  of  sarcasm,  as  when  he 
reminds  Government  with  what  confidence  it  was 
predicted  in  1867  that  the  settlement  then  effected 
would  work  smoothly,  and  how  tliat  confidence  was 
afterwards  found  to  be  misplaced,  and  when  he  advises 
Government  that,  if  they  have  the  faintest  doubt  as  to 
the  capability  of  the  taluka  to  bear  the  enhancement 
proposed,  they  should  give  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  to 
the  taluka.  I,  therefore,  earnestly  implore  Government 
to  reconsider  this  question,  and  in  any  case  not  to  levy 
the  enhanced  rates  during  the  current  year. 

AB^TE    THE    STATE    DEMAND. 

Indeed,  during  this  year  it  would  be  a  wise  and 
•generous  policy  to  abate  a  portion  of  the  ordinary 
State  demand  in  view  of  the  ground  which  the  agri- 
culturists have  lost  all  over  the  Division,  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  recover  that  ground  at    least  partially. 
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In  this  eoimection  I  would  also  urge  thnt,  now  that 
the  Surxe)'^  Department  has  been  closed,  Cirovernment 
should  announce  once  for  all,  as  indicated  in  the  corres- 
pondence between  this  (jroverninent  and  the  G-overn- 
ment  of  India  in  1883  on  the  subject,  that  henceforth, 
when  settlements  are  revised,  enhancements  will  be 
made  only  on  three  grounds,  namely,  increased  area 
under  cultivation,  higher  prices,  or  increased  production 
owing  to  improvements  made  by  Government.  Unless 
this  is  done,  the  settlement  operations  will  be  apt,  as  at 
present,  to  unsettle  everything  instead  of  settling  any- 
thing. My  T^ord,  I  feel  I  ha\e  trespassed  much  too 
long  on  the  time  and  attention  of  the  Council.  I  had 
at  one  time  intended  to  make  a  few  observations  on  the 
Police  and  Abkari  Departments  and  the  financial  posi- 
tion of  Municipal  and  Local  Boards.  But  I  have  put  all 
those  questions  aside,  and  confined  myself  exclusively 
to  the  land  revenue  question  and  the  question  of  famine 
relief,  because  I  thought  it  my  duty  in  these  days  of 
general  suffering,  to  plead  in  this  Council  for  universal 
leniency  and  generosity  in  the  treatment  of  those  who 
have  been  hit  so  hard. 

KACKKONE    OF    OUK    FINA^X^E, 

My  Lord,  our  peasant  is  the  backbone  of  our  finance. 
Jt  is  sometimes  said  that  he  is  on  the  whole  very  lightly 
taxed,  and  that  the  salt-tax  is  the  only  tax  which  he 
contributes  to  the  State,  the  Grovernment  assessment 
on  land   being   in    the  nature    of   an    economic    rent. 
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I  do  not  propose  to    discuss    whether    the   assessment 
is  purelj'^  an  economic  rent,  or  i>  in  part  at  least  a  tax, 
but  this  I  believe  will  be  admitted  by  everybody    that, 
between  the  money-lender   and   the   Crovernment,   the 
ryot  has,  in  paying  the  land    revenue,    to  trench    seri- 
ously   upon  what  may  be  called  his  marc/in  of  leo-itimate 
remuneration.     But  this  is  not  all  that   he  contributes 
to  the  State.      The  bulk  of  the  Abkari   revenue  is  con- 
tributed by  him.      The  Forest  revenue    comes    practi- 
cally from  his  slender  purse,  if,  indeed,  he  has  a  purse. 
He  contributes  a  substantial  portion    of  the  stamp   and 
registration  fees.     The   salt-tax.    as  also  ail  duties    on 
such    imports    as  he   consumes,    falls  heavily    on  him 
relatively    to    his   resources.     Practically  the  income- 
tax  is  the  only  tax  which  he  does  not  pay.      Whoever, 
therefore,   among   the  Indian    people,  may  be   lightly 
taxed,  the  peasant  is  surely  the  most  heavily  burdened 
among  them  all.      In  the  best  of  times  his  lot  is  hard, 
and  v\hen    mother   nature    grows  unkind,  not    all  the 
efforts  of   a    benevolent    Government    save    him  from 
immense  misery.     He,  however,  endures  all   meekly, 
patiently,   vdthout  a    word    of   complaint.     Surely    it 
will  be  a  mark  of  the  highest  statesmanship  to  introduce 
a  ray  of  hope  and  light  into  the  gloom  which  generally 
surrounds   his  life.     If  your   Lordship   is  enabled  by 
Providence  to  do  something  in  this  direction  during 
your  term  of  office,  your  name  will  be  handed  down  to 
posterity  as  that  of  a  great  benefactor  of  the  land. 
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[At  a  meeting  of  the  Bombay  Legishitive  Council  held  at 
I'oona  on  the.  22nd  August  1901 ,  Lord  Xorthcote  presiding, 
the  Hon.  -l/r.  G.  K.  Gohhale  spoke  as  follows  on  the  Finan- 
cifil  Statement  Jot  the  year  1901-02.] 

Yoiiv  Excellency, — -It  is,  I  confess,  a  somewhat 
iinoracious  task  to  have  to  criticise  a  Financial  State- 
ment, such  as  it  hns  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  honourable 
meniher  to  lay  l)efore  this  Council.  The  statement 
contains,  as  usual,  the  actuals  for  one  5'ear,  the  revised 
estimates  for  another,  and  the  Budget  estimates  for  a 
third  ;  and  in  every  one  of  these  three  years  a  deficit 
has  been  averted  onl}"  by  a  special  contribution  in  aid 
from  the  Croveniment  of  India.  A  position  so  desperate 
might  ordinarily  be  expe'eted  to  disarm  criticism,  and 
if  the  non-ofificial  mejiiber.s  of  the  Council  venture  to 
offer  to-day  a  few  observations  on  the  administration  of 
the  finances  of  the  Presidency,  it  is  not  because  they 
fail  to  recognize  the  great  difficulties  which  the 
honourable  member  has  had  to  contend  with  or  that 
the}^  do  not  appreciate  the  hard  work  and  unremitting 
vigilance  and  the  honest  desire  to  be  fair  to  all  interests 
which  characterise  the  honourable  members  discharge 
of  his  duties.  My  Lord,  this  is  the  only  opportunity 
that  we  get  in  the  course  of  the  year  to  give  expression 
to  our  views  in    regard  to  the    several    branches  of  the 
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Provincial adniiTiistration,  and  in  our  criticism, therefore, 
we  naturally  ha\e  in  view  not  so  much  the  particular 
work  of  the  revenue  member  for  the  year  as  the  general 
administration  of  the  finances  of  the  Presidency.  The 
Budget  discussion  of  last  year,  the  Council  will 
remember,  turned  mainl}'  on  the  character  of  the  land 
revenue  administration  of  tlie  Bombay  (jovernment. 
The  question  has  assumed,  if  anything,  even  greater 
prominence  to-day.  and  I  think  the  more  important 
objections  to  the  present  system  might  be  usefully 
summed  up  on  this  occasion. 

Our  first  contention  is  that  the  assessments  are  in 
some  cases  excessive,  and  that  over  large  areas  they  are 
very  uneven.  That  the  poorer  lands  are  in  some  cases 
over-assessed  was  admitted  by  the  honourable  member 
himself  at  Mahableshwar,  and  the  fact  that  the  assess- 
ments in  numerous  instances  are  very  uneven  is,  I 
believe,  not  denied  ;  but  the  honourable  member  holds 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  assessments  are  moderate  and 
reasonable,  and  he  relies  on  two  phenomena  in  support 
of  his  opinion.  The  first  is  that  the  average  selling 
value  of  land  is  now  about  twenty-five  times  the 
assessment,  and  the  second  is  that  money  rents  are 
from  twice  to  seven  times  the  assessment.  Now,  I 
would,  in  the  first  place,  like  to  know  how  the  average 
sellmg  price  is  determined.  The  Deccan  Agriculturists' 
Relief  Act  Commisi^ion  of  1891  has  given  in  its  report 
figures  of  selling  value  for  the  four  districts  in  which  the 
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Act  is  in  operation  for  nine  years — from  1883  to  1891 
— from  whicli  I  iind  that  while  in  the  districts  of  Poena 
and  Satara  the  average  selhng-  value  during  the  time 
was  about  twenty-five  times  the  assessment,  in  8hola- 
pur  and  Ahmednagar  it  was  about  eleven  times  the 
assessment.  And  since  1891  we  have  had  a  period  of 
great  agricultural  depression,  and  the  selling  value  of 
land  could  not  certainly  have  gone  up  during  this  time. 
Assuming,  however,  that  the  average  price  of  land 
to-day  is  about  twenty -five  times  the  assessment,  that 
by  itself.  I  submit,  does  not  prove  much.  It  is  well 
known  that  our  people,  especially  retired  Government 
servants,  when  they  have  anj^  savings  to  invest,  in- 
variably try  to  buy  land,  not  merely  because  the 
possession  of  land  carries  with  it  a  certain  social  status, 
and  agricultural  pursuits  furnish  the  most  congenial 
occupation  to  old  men,  but  because  these  people  do 
not  consider  any  investment  safe  except  investment  in 
land  or  Government  securities,  and  between  the  two 
they  naturally  choose  the  former  wherever  they  can. 
Capital  with  us  is  exceedingly  timid,  and  slirinks  from 
the  finst  risks  to  which  a  new  industrial  undertaking  is 
exposed  ;  joint  stock  enterprise  is  still  very  feeble,  and 
thus  we  have  the  deplorable  phenomenon  that,  while- 
the  great  want  of  the  country  is  capital  for  industrial 
undertakings,  a  lurge  portion  of  our  savings  comes  to 
be  locked  up  in  land  or  Government  securities.  And  • 
these  men  who  invest  in  land  in  haste,  as  a  rule,  repent 
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at  leisure.  One  constantly  hears  the  complaint  from, 
these  who  buy  land  that  taking  one  year  with  another 
they  do  not  get  more  than  two  or  three  per  cent,  in- 
terest on  their  investment.  The  high  market  value  of 
land,  therefore,  is  more  an  indication  of  the  competition 
among  buyers  than  of  low  assessment.  As  regards 
money  rents  being  twice  to  seven  times  the  assessment, 
I  admit  that  where  such  rents  are  realized,  and  w  here 
they  are  strictly  economic  rents,  that  is,  where  they  do 
not  trench  upon  what  should  go  to  the  cultivator 
as  his  fair  share  of  wages,  tlie^-  are  an  indication 
that  the  assessment  is  not  high.  But  are  these  money 
rents  always  more  than  double  the  assessment  ?  I  have 
made  inquiries  in  the  Shevgaon  andXevasatalukas  of  the 
Ahmednagar  District  on  this  point,  and  I  find  that  in. 
several  instances  the  assessment  is  two-thirds  or -three- 
fourths  of  the  money  rent.  I  have  got  with  me 
details  of  names  and  survey  numbers  which  I  shall  be 
^lad  to  supply  to  the  honourable  member  if  he  likes. 
Then,  again,  as  an  able  and  indefatigable  correspondent 
of  the  Times  of  In  'ia  ha^  "heen  recently  pointing  out, 
there  are  large  are,is  of  very  poor  land  which  give 
hardly  a  fair  return  for  labour,  and  which,  in  conse- 
quence, leave  nothing  to  be  paid  either  as  rent  or 
assessment.  The  whole  question  is,  therefore,  one 
which  may  fitly  form  the  subject  of  a  Government  in- 
quiry. The  Bombay  Government  unfortunately  does 
not  recognise,  as  the    Madras   Government   does,   that 
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there  should  be  a  direct  connection  between  net  pro- 
duce and  Groverninent  assessment.  It  was  laid  down 
by  the  Court  of  Directors  in  1856  that  the  Govern- 
ment demand  should  in  no  case  exceed  one-half  the 
net  produce.  Tiie  Madras  Government  has  all  along 
followed  this  direction  in  practice,  but  here,  in  this 
Presidency,  it  was  considered  that  the  net  produce  was 
dithcult  to  determine,  and  that  more  reliable  guidance 
was  supplied  by  the  productive  capacity  of  the  land 
itself.  Now,  my  Lord,  ^Madras  is  governed  by  the  same 
class  of  men  that  administer  the  affairs  of  this  Presi- 
dency, and  I  wonder  why  the  adoption  of  a  standard 
which  has  been  found  practicable  in  Madras,  and  which 
is  obviously  based  on  reasonable  considerations,  should 
be  found  so  impracticable  in  this  Presidency. 

Another  observation,  which  I  would  submit  on  this 
land  administration  question,  is  that  the  time  has  now 
co)ne  when  revision  settlements  should  be  made  to 
follow  automatically  the  course  of  prices,  care  being,  of 
course,  first  taken  to  equalise  the  assessment  where  it 
is  very  uneven.  Now  that  the  Survey  Department  has 
been  abolished  and  second  revisions  completed  every- 
where so  as  to  secure  what  is  called  an  initial  settle- 
ment, there  is  no  reason  why  this  Government  should 
not  give  the  fullest  effect  to  the  policy  suggested  for 
its  adoption  by  the  Government  of  India  in  1883. 
This  is,  I  submit,  not  going  so  far  as  the  British 
Government  itself  was  prepared    to    go  in   the   sixtieis 
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when  Viceroys,  like  Lord  Canning  and  Lord  Lawrence, 
and  Secretaries  of  State  like  Sir  Charles  Wood  and 
Sir  Stafford  Xortheote,  considered  that  in  the  hest 
interests  of  the  State  and  of  the  peoy.le  it  was  most 
desirable  to  settle  the  State  demand  permanently 
wherever  certain  conditions  were  fulfilled.  Thus  Your 
Excellency's  father  laid  down  in  a  famous  despatch 
that  where  eiohty  per  cent,  of  the  cultivable  land  was 
brought  under  the  plough,  and  there  was  no  prospect 
of  canal  irrigation  increasing  the  produce  by  more 
than  twenty  per  cent.,  the  State  demand  should  be  fixed 
in  perpetuity.  Unfortunately  these  statesmen  were 
succeeded  by  others  who  came  to  think  that  such  a 
permanent  settlement  of  Government  assessment  in- 
A'olved  too  large  a  sacrifice  of  prospective  revenue,  and 
they,  therefore,  did  not  carry  out  the  policy  of  their 
predecessors.  And,  finally,  in  Lord  Ripon's  time  a 
compromise  was  arrived  at.  virtually  intended  to  make 
the  settlement  dependent  upon  the  course  of  prices 
taken  every  thirty  years.  T  am  aware  that  the  Bombay 
Government  resisted  the  adoption  of  the  policy  thus 
recommended  by  the  Government  of  India,  and  it  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  the  correspondence  on  the  side  of 
the  Bombay  Government  is  signed  by  the  Honourable 
Mr.  Monteath,  who  then  occupied  the  much  humbler 
position  of  Under-Secretary  to  Government.  But  the 
closing  of  the  Survey  Department  and  the  completion 
of   second    revision    settlements    leave    practically    no- 
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Justification  now  to  the  Bombay  Government  for  post- 
poning; the  adoption  of  that  policy.  Qf  course,  it  is 
understood  that,  when  settlements  follow  prices,  not 
more  than  half  the  increase  in  prices  shall  be  taken  by 
CrONernment  as  laid  down  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere  and 
Colonel  Anderson,  as  it  is  only  fair  that  the  other  half 
should  be  left  to  the  agriculturist  to  compensate  him 
for  the  higher  cost  of  production  and  the  higher  ex- 
pense of  living. 

My  next  suggestion  on  this  subject  is  that,  in 
granting  suspensions  of  land  revenue.  Government 
should  abandon  their  present  policy  of  making  indi- 
vidual inquiries,  and  they  should  adopt  crop-failure  as 
their  basis  for  granting  the  suspensions  as  is  done  in 
other  provinces.  The  evils  and  hardships  which  are 
inseparable  from  the  present  polic}'  of  inquiring  into 
the  ability  of  each  individual  to  pay.  and  the  advan- 
tages which  result  from  the  adoption  of  the  second 
method,  cannot  be  better  described  than  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  present  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Central 
Provinces,  from  whose  Famine  Report  for  1899-1900 
I  ask  Your  Excellency's  permission  to  read  a  few 
extracts  : — ''  The  two  factors  which  must  influence  the 
principles  on  which  revenue  has  to  be  suspended  in  the 
face  of  a  calamity  like  the  present  are  :  first,  that  under 
the  Tenancy  Law  of  the  Pi-ovince  a  suspension  or  re- 
mission of  land  revenue  must  precede  a  suspension  or 
remission  of  rent;  and,  secondl}',  that  great  promptness 
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is  essentia]  if  the*full  benefits  are  to  be  derived  from 
the  suspension.  Theoretically,  no  doubt,  the  proper 
method  of  ))roceiure  would  be  to  inquire  into  each 
tenant's  capacity  to  pay  his  rent  with  reference  both  to 
the  actual  crops  reape  1  and  to  other  independent  re- 
sources which  he  might  possess,  add  up  for  each  village 
the  total  rental  realisable  and  demand  the  corresponding 
revenue  from  the  landlord.  This  would  be  possible 
where  a  few  isolated  villages  had  been  ravaged  by  locusts 
or  damaged  by  hail.  But  it  is  practically  impossible 
where  the  whole  country  side  has  been  stricken  by 
drought.  And  it  becomes  doubly  impossible  when  the 
energies  of  the  whole  re\enue  staff  are  concentrated 
upon  famine  relief.  The  time  taken  in  inquiries  so 
minute  would  be  so  great  that  tlie  date  for  a  decision 
would  have  passed  long  before  the  in<|uiries  were  com- 
plete. In  such  matters  delays  must  be  avoided  at  all 
costs.  In  these  circumstances  capacity  to  pay  inde- 
pendently of  the  crop  must  be  disregarded  so  far  as 

individuals   are   concerned It   is  the  necessity 

of  the  tenants  with  which  we  have  really  to  deal. 
Great  masses  of  these  have  been  severely  stricken 
in  the  present  calamitj'.  There  are  some,  no  doubt, 
who  could  pay  their  rent  independently  of  their  crops, 
but  (as  has  been  said  above)  to  differentiate  would 
necessitate  inquiries  which  it  is  impossible  to  make." 
Again,  ''  the  standing  orders  of  the  administration  con- 
tained in  revenue-book    circular,  1  to  9,   dealing   with 
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suspensions  necessitated  by  losses  caused  by  hail, locusts, 
\tc..  and  contemplating  detailed  inquiry  holding  by 
iiolding,  lay  down  that,  if  a  crop  amounts  to  four  annas 
(thirty  by  the  new  notation,)  the  full  rent  may  be 
demanded.  It  was  pointed  out  in  famine  circular  36 
tliat  this  rule,  tliough  applicable  to  occasional  failures 
in  ordinary  times,  was  much  too  strict  a  rule  when  the 
<?ountry  is  suffering  under  a  wide-spread  calamity.  If 
a  few  individuals  in  isolated  villages  are  called  upon  to 
pay  a  full  rent  out  of  a  four-anna  crop,  it  is  very  pro- 
bable that  they  will  draw  upon  savings  or  borrow.  They 
may  dispose  of  surplus  cattle  or  pledge  ornaments,  but 
the  chances  are  that,  until  the  next  harvest  comes 
round,  they  will  have  added  to  their  liabilities.  It  is, 
howexer,  not  unreasonable  that  they  should  be  called 
upon  to  make  such  sacrifice.  They  will  olitain  fair 
prices  for  their  ornaments  or  cattle,  and  reasonable 
terms  if  they  borrow.  But  the  case  is  different  when 
the  whole  community  is  in  this  plight.  It  hardly 
needs  demonstration  that  if  the  great  majority  of  culti- 
vators have  to  sell  ornaments  and  cattle  or  borrow 
money,  the  blow  to  the  community  as  well  as  the  indi- 
\idual  will  be  infinitely  more  severe  than  it  was  to  the 
individuals  in  the  hypothetical  cases  referred  to  above. 
The  prices  obtainable  for  surplus  pi'opert}^  fall,  and  it  is 
disposed  of  at  a  ruinous  loss  ;  credit  sinks  to  a  low  ebb, 
and  those  already  involved  are  turned  into  applicants  for 
famine  relief.  Where  the  position  is  still  worse  than  this. 
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where  the  majority  have  not  e\  en  reaped  a  four-anna 
crop,  where  credit  is  already  low.  and  bad  years  have 
reduced  snrplua  property  to  a  miniinnjn.  it  is  quite 
evident  that  such  a  rule  of  thumb  as  the  one  that 
a  four-anna  crop  justifies  the  levy  of  a  full  rent,  must 
be  abandoned."  And  again  "  whether  the  tract  be 
maJgujari  or  ryotwari,  the  general  principle  which  has 
been  followed  in  these  proc<^edings, — and  Mr.  Eraser 
would  submit  that  it  is  the  best  one, — is  that  where 
losses  are  isolated  and  few.  it  is  jjroper  to  work  from 
detail  to  aggregate,  hut  where  the  calamity  is  wide- 
spread, the  onl)'  possible  course  is  to  work  from  aggre- 
gate to  detail." 

It  is  (juite  true,  my  Lord,  and  we  gratefully  acknow- 
ledge the  fact  that  this  year  the  Bombay  Government 
has  not  been  illiberal  in  the  grant  of  suspensions  and 
remissions,  as  much  as  fifty-three  lakhs  of  rupees  being 
marked  for  remission  and  seventy-five  lakhs  being  sus- 
pended, (rovernment  has  also  made  tagavi  advances 
to  cultivators  on  an  unpreeedentedly  large  scale,  and 
we  see  from  the  Financial  Statement  that  it  is  intended 
to  remit  a  portion  of  these  advances.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  etfect  of  these  liberal  concessions  has  been 
to  a  considerable  extent  marred  by  Grovernment  insist- 
ing on  making  individual  inquiries,  and  by  the  great 
delay  that  has  in  consequence  occurred  in  announcing 
the  relief  to  the  agriculturists  concerned.  I  fear,  my 
Lord,  that,  owing  to  this  delay  and  owing  to  the  appre- 
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henisions  that  have  lieen.  on  all  sides,  aroused  in  con- 
sequence of  the  introduction  of  the  Land  Kevenue  Bill, 
an  appreciable  number  of  those  on  wliom  (xovernment 
must  have  intended  to  confer  the  benefit  of  remission 
or  suspension  must  have  made  desperate  efforts  to  pay 
the  Grovernment  demand.  Closely  connected  with  the 
necessity  of  granting  suspensions  and  remissions  is  the 
question  of  substituting  a  scale  of  fluctuating  assess- 
ments, varying  automatically  with  the  outturn  of  crops 
in  place  of  the  present  policy  of  rigidly  collecting  a  fixed 
amount  in  good  and  bad  years  alike.  It  strikes  me, 
my  Lord,  as  somewhat  strange  that  a  (Tovernment, 
which  so  often  complains  of  the  hopeless  imjuovidence 
of  the  ryot,  should  at  the  same  time  credit  him  with 
such  habits  of  provident  tlirift  as  to  expect  him  to  save 
out  of  a  good  year  to  make  up  the  deficiency  of  a  bad 
year.  Roth  the  Deccan  Ryots'  Commission  and  the 
Eelief  Act  Commission  have  strongly  expressed  their 
disapproval  of  the  present  Bombay  system,  though  the 
latter  bod}'  have  added,  in  a  tone  of  helplessness,  that 
"the  Bombay  Grovernment  have  already  decided  against 
any  system  of  fluctuating  assessments,  and  the  Commis- 
sion have  no  desire  to  reopen  the  contro^ersj'.'*  I  have 
heard  it  stated,  however,  that  recent  experiences  have 
at  last  led  the  Bombaj'  Government  to  reconsider  its 
position  in  this  respect,  and  that  there  is  some  ground 
for  hoping  that  the  excessive  rigidity  of  the  present 
system  will  not  long  be  maintained. 
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My  la.st  suggestion  in  this  connection  is  that  move 
suitable  dates  than  those  which  are  appointed  at  present 
should  be  fixed  for  the  realization  of  the  State  demand. 
Both  the  Deccan  Ryots'  Commission  and  the  Relief  Act 
Commission  have  strongly  recommended  such  a  change, 
and  I  believe  there  are  many  officers  of  Government  who 
admit  that  the  present  dates  place  the  agriculturists  at 
a  considerable  disadvantage  in  the  matter  of  realising  a 
fair  price  for  his  crop.  It  is  true  that  if  later  dates 
than  the  present  ones  are  appointed,  the  recovery  of 
Government  assessment  may  be  a  little  more  difficult, 
but  such  difficulty  ought  to  be  faced,  as  the  present 
system  causes  a  perfectly  needless  loss  lo  many  honest 
agriculturists.  Thus,  then,  my  T^ord,  if  Government 
will  abate  the  State  demand  where  it  is  excessive  and 
equalise  it  where  it  is  uneven,  make  revision  settle- 
ments in  future  follow  automatically  the  course  of 
prices  and  prices  only,  abolish  individual  inquiry  and 
substitute  in  its  place  crojj-failure  to  regulate  suspen- 
sions and  remissions  when  droughts  occur,  thus  practi- 
cally introducing  fluctuating  assessments  in  place  of  the 
present  rigid  collections  of  a  fixed  amount  alike  in  good 
and  bad  years,  and  fix  more  suitable  dates  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  State  demand,  the  public  will  have  no 
more  quarrel  with  the  Land  Revenue  x\dministration  of 
the  Pi^esidency,  and  Government  will  have  done  every- 
thing reasonable  to  place  it  on  a  satisfactory  basis. 
After  all,  the  success  of  the   Land  Administration  must 
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be  judged  more  b}'  the  incentives  it  supplies  to  agri- 
cultural improvement  and  the  prosperity  that  it  brings 
to  the  ryot  than  by  the  amount  of  rev(-nue  which  it 
brings  to  the  Exchequer  of  the  State, 

Having  made  these  observations  on  the  J^and  Revenue 
Administration  of  the  Presidency,  I  will  now,  with  Your 
Excellencj^'s  pern)ission,  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the 
working  of  some  of  the  Departments.  And  first  I  will 
take  the  Irrigation  Department,  U'hich  is  so  intimately 
connected  with  land.  M}'  Eord.  it  is  a  matter  for  great 
satisfaction  that  Government  lias  been  pleased  to  appoint 
an  officer  of  the  standing  of  Superintending  Engineer 
on  s[)ecial  duty  for  tlie  purpose  of  examining  the  feasi- 
bility of  several  irrigation  projects  in  the  Presidency. 
I  earnestly  trust  that  his  labours  will  bear  good  fruit ; 
but  whether  he  is  able  to  suggest  projects  of  some 
magnitude  or  not,  I  hope  Government  will  push  well- 
irrigation  much  more  than  is  being  done  at  present. 
In  this  connection,  1  w^ould  like  to  know  wh}'  there  is 
in  this  Presidency  such  great  disproportion  between  the 
total  irrigable  area  and  the  area  actually  irrigated^ 
From  the  Irrigation  Revenue  Report  for  the  year  1899- 
1900,  I  find  that  while  the  total  area  irrigable  by  the 
major  works  in  the  Presidency  proper  is  230,685  acres, 
the  area  actually  irrigated  last  year  was  onlj'  67,227 
acres,  or  less  than  30  per  cent.  From  a  Resolution 
of  the  Government  of  India  on  the  subject  of  irrigation 
works  issued  some  time  ago,  I  find  that  while  the  average 
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rate  per  inigated  acre  is  in  the  Punjal)  about  Rs.  3f  an 
acre,  in  tlie  North-Western  Provinces  nearly  Rs.  4.  in 
Madras  less  than  Rs.  3.  in  Bengal  and  .Sind  less  than 
Rs.  2.  in  our  Presidency  proper  it  is  nearly  Rs.  9  per 
acre.  It  is  true  that  the  crops  grown  here  are  shown 
as  more  ^■aluable  ;  still  there  must.  I  think,  be  some 
connection  between  the  strikingly  high  average  rate 
levied  here  and  the  comparatively  small  ])roportion  of 
the  total  irrigable  area  which  is  actually  irrigated.  If 
this  \iew  be  correct,  would  it  not.  I  ask.  be  a  better 
plan  to  lower  the  rate  so  as  to  lead  to  increased  con- 
sum[)tion  of  water  ?  For  the  policy  of  high  taxation 
and  restricted  consumption,  which  is  considered  to  be 
specially  suited  to  intoxicants,  is  certainly  not  the  right 
policy  here.  Lower  rates  might  temporarily  lead  to  a 
diminution  of  revenue,  but  in  the  end  such  a  ])olicy  is 
bound  to  succeed  even  financially. 

In  regard  to  the  Forest  Department  I  have  only  one 
suggestion  to  offer  and  one  ini|uiry  to  make.  The 
suggestion  is  that  in  view  of  the  great  depletion  of 
agricultural  stock  that  has  taken  place  as  a  result  of 
successive  famines,  the  specially  high  fees  which  are 
levied  for  grazing  from  professional  graziers  should  for 
a  time  at  least  be  lowered.  And  the  inquiry  is  why, 
while  the  extent  of  forest  area  in  the  Central  and 
Southern  Circles  is  nearly  equal,  the  number  of  prosecu- 
tions for  forest  offences,  as  also  the  number  of  cases  com- 
pounded in  the  Central    Circle,  should  be  so   largely  in 
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excess  of  those  in  the  Southern  Circle.  From 
last  year's  Forest  Administration  Keport  I  find  that 
in  the  year  1897-98,  while  the  number  of  prosecutions 
in  the  Southern  Circle  was  only  485,  that  in  the  Central 
Circle  was  1,580.  Similarly  the  cases  compounded 
in  the  former  were  660  as  against  3,389  in  the  latter. 
Also  the  total  number  of  animals  seized  in  the  former 
was  12,968  as  against  218,300  in  the  latter.  For  the 
year  1898-99  the  figures  are  equally  disproportionate. 
We  have  in  that  year  311  prosecutions,  1,199  com- 
pounded cases  and  14,297  animals  seized  in  the 
Southern  Circle,  as  against  L046  prosecutions,  3,172 
<?ases  compounded,  and  145,257  animals  seized  in  the 
Central  Circle.  Such  a  striking  difference  between 
the  figures  of  two  circles,  which  have  nearly  the  same 
forest  area,  calls  for  an  explanation.  The  Central 
Circle,  unlike  the  Southern  Circle,  is  a  source  of 
net  loss  to  the  State,  and  a  large  portion  of  it  is, 
I  understand,  of  very  poor  value  for  real  forest 
purposes.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  considerable  area 
of  this  circle  might  well  be  disforested,  and  this 
will  not  merely  reduce  the  net  loss  to  the  State, 
but  it  will  relieve  many  villagers  from  harassing 
restrictions  and  the  oppression  of  the  subordinates 
of  the  department. 

As  regards  the  Abkari  Department  I  think  it  is  de- 
plorable that  its  operations  should  aim  so  much  at 
safe-guarding  the  interests  of  Government  revenue  and 
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so  little  at  reducino-  dvvr.ikeiriiesis.  Take,  for  instance^ 
the  cases  of  the  Thana  and  Surat  Districts.  What  has, 
I  ask.  the  department  done  in  all  these  j-ears  to  reduce 
the  excessive  consumption  of  drink  in  tliese  districts  ? 
The  Abkari  revenue  has  no  doubt  steadily  risen,  till  in 
1898  the  taxation  per  head  in  these  districts  came  ta 
one  rupee  and  twelve  annas  in  Siu'at  and  one  rupee 
and  fi\e  annas  in  Thana,  as  aoainst  about  four  annas 
for  tlie  rest  of  the  Presidency  outside  the  Presidency 
town.  When  we  remember  that  a  lars^p  proportion  of 
the  population  of  these  two  districts  must  consist  of 
total  abstainers,  we  can  easily*  understand  how  heavy  a 
burden  drink  imposes  on  those  classes  in  these  districts 
that  indulge  in  it.  Grovernment  seems  to  imagine 
that  its  duty  in  this  matter  is  done  by  simply  making 
liquor  as  costl)'  as  it  can  be  7nade  by  the  imposition  ot 
a  high  duty,  ignoring  tlie  obvious  fact  that,  unless 
facilities  for  obtaining  drink  are  reduced,  a  high  price 
in  the  case  of  such  an  article  as  liquor  merely  means 
so  much  more  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  poor 
consumer.  Last  year's  Abkari  Administration  Report 
says  that  in  the  case  of  Thana  and  Surat.  drink  "may 
be  regarded  as  almost  a  necessit}'."  If  Cxovernment  is 
really  of  this  ©pinion,  there  is  no  justification  for  its 
taxing  liquor  so  highly  in  these  two  districts.  Mean- 
while, a  gradual  reduction  in  the  number  of  liquor-shops 
ought  io  be  tried  with  a  view  to  testing  if  it  is  really 
impossible  to  wean  the  people  from  drink,   and    I,   for 
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one,  am  hopeful  that  such  a  policy    will  be    attended 
with  beneficent  results. 

I  now  come  to  the  question  of  income-tax  collec- 
tions, and  here  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  bring  to  Your 
Excellency's  notice  the  s^reat  dissatisfaction  which 
prevails  throughout  the  Presidency  as  regards  the 
manner  in  which  the  assessments  to  this  tax  are  fixed 
and  the  sudden  enhancements  which  are  from  time 
to  time  made  in  these  amounts,  nf>t  only  without 
adequate  grounds,  but  in  some  instances  without  the 
least  justification  whatever.  The  following  extract 
from  the  Government  Kesolution  on  the  income-tax 
operations  of  last  year  shows  clearly  the  purely  specu- 
lative and,  therefore,  highly  unjust  and  oppressive 
character  of  some  of  the.se  operations.  .Speaking  about 
the  working  of  the  income-tax  in  the  city  of  Bombay ,^ 
the  Government"  Resolution  says  : — "In  the  year  under 
report  the  original  demand  was  raised  from. 
Rs.  20,52,926  to  Rs.  30.88,435  with  the  object  of  throw- 
ing on  many  assessees  the  responsibilities  of  furnishing 
evidence  of  their  income.  No  less  than  40'7l  per  cent, 
of  this  demand,  however,  was  reduced  on  inquiry,  and 
the  final  demand,  was  Rs.  18.31,302  against 
Rs.  17,82,980.  or  Rs.  48,000  in  excess  of  the  previous 
years.  But  the  net  gain  in  actual  collections  was  only 
Rs.  12,080.  The  result  of  the  measure  does  not  at 
first  sight  appear  very  satisfactory,  but  it  is  probable 
that  without  it  there  would    have    been  a  considerable 

25 
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decrease  attributed  to  the  effort.'^  of  plague,  famine, 
and  the  depression  of  the  mill  industry."  Now,  my 
Lord,  it  is  monstrous — it  is  a  strong  term  to  use,  but, 
I  think,  it  is  deserved — that  in  a  5  ear  of  general  de- 
pression and  widespread  suffering,  the  original  demand 
under  the  income-tax  should  thus  be  suddenly  raised 
from  2,000,000  to  3,000,000  with  no  other  object 
than  that  of  i)reventing  a  fall  in  the  revenue.  What 
of  the  worry  and  anxiety  and  lo.^s  of  time  caused  to  the 
assessees  by  this  speculative  and  wholly  unjustified 
increase  in  the  Government  demand  ?  It  appears  that 
the  Bombay  assessees  were  rather  fortunate  in  the 
revision  proceedings,  but  in  the  mofussil,  while  the 
assessees  are  subjected  to  equally  arbitrary  and  un- 
accountable enhancements  of  the  assessment,  they  are 
not  so  fortunate  in  their  attempts  to  get  the  demand 
revised.  In  cities  like  Poona.  Ahmedabad  and  Surat, 
the  powers  of  revision  are  exercised  by  the  assessing 
officers  themselves,  and  even  where  they  are  exercised 
by  other  officers  the  proceedings  generall)'^  are  of  a 
most  unsatisfactory  character.  It  is.  I  think,  a  signi- 
ficant fact  that  while  the  Presidency  has,  during  the 
last  five  years,  suffered  grievously  from  plague  and 
famine  and  a  depression  of  the  mill  industrj^  due 
among  other  things  to  the  currency  legislation  of  Gov- 
ernment, the  Provincial  share  of  the  income-tax  which 
is  half  of  the  whole  should  still  stand  for  the  year 
1899-1900  at  Es.  19,90,000asagainstRs.  1.99,700,000 
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for  the  year  1894-95.  The  evil  about  capricious 
and  highhanded  assessments  and  the  virtual  impossibi- 
lity of  getting  redress  is  now  so  widespread  and  has 
become  so  intolerable  that  it  is,  I  respectfully  submit, 
the  duty  of  Grovernment  not  to  allow  this  state  of 
things  to  continue  longer.  If  Government  will  be 
pleased  to  appoint  a  special  officer  to  inquire  into  the 
grievances  of  the  people  in  this  matter,  and  if  a  native 
colleague  speaking  Marathi  in  tlie  Deccan,  Kanarese  in 
the  ('arnatic,  Gujarati  in  Gujarat,  and  Sindhi,  in 
Sindh.  be  associated  with  him,  a  six  months*  inquiry 
in  a  few  selected  places  in  each  division  will  bring  to 
light  so  many  f'ases  of  Imrdsiiiji  and  injustice  that 
Government  itself  will  be  surprised  that  such  a  state 
of  things  has  prevailed  so  long. 

The  last  department  on  which  I  desire  to  offer  a  few 
remarks  is  the  Education  Department,  and  here  I 
would  specially  draw  Your  Excellency's  attention  to 
the  utterly  inelastic,  and,  therefore,  highly  unsatisfac- 
tory provision  which  is  under  the  present  system  made 
for  primary  education.  Outside  the  municipal  towns 
the  cost  of  this  education  is  borne  by  Eocal  Boards, 
which  are  required  to  spend  on  it  one-third  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  one-anna  cess,  Government  ordinarily 
contributing  a  proportionate  gr^nt-in-aid.  Now  our 
assessments  are  fixed  for  thirty  j'ears,  and  therefore  the 
proceeds  of  the  one-anna  cess  must  also  remain  fixed 
for  that    period.      It   is  true  that    taking  one   district 
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with  another  the  Laud  Revenue  is  always  showing  some 
increase  in  consequence  of  Eevision  operations  going 
on  somewhere  or  other.  But  if  we  take  each  district 
separately,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  provision  which  it 
can  make  for  primary  education  out  of  its  one-anna 
cess  is  absolutely  fixed  for  a  period  of  thirty  years,  and 
as  the  Government  contribution  ordinaril}'  depends 
upon  the  amounts  spent  by  the  boards,  the  utterly 
inelastic  character  of  the  jirovision  for  primai-y  edu- 
cation will  be  at  once  obvious.  In  fact  under  this 
system  no  expansion  can  take  place  even  to  correspond 
to  the  normal  growth  of  population.  Now,  my  Lord, 
however  adequate  this  provision  miglit  have  been  when 
public  education  in  the  Presidency  was  placed  on  its 
present  basis,  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  have  now 
out-grown  this  system.  In  the  leading  countries 
of  the  West,  the  St?ite  has  now  definitelj-  ac- 
cepted the  responsibility  of  supplying  free  ]>rimary 
education  to  all  its  subjects,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  spent  last  year  more  than  thirteen  mil- 
lion sterling  from  the  Treasury,  that  is,  more  than 
10  per  cent,  of  its  total  rexeniies  on  the  primary  edu- 
cation of  the  people.  By  the  side  of  such  expenditure, 
how  painfully  paltry  is  the  contribution  of  Government 
to  the  cost  of  primary  education  in  this  country  ;  I 
think  the  time  has  conie  when  the  Government  expendi- 
ture on  primary  education,  instead  of  being  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  amounts  spent  by  the  boards,  should 
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be  a  certain  proportion  of  the  total  Provincial  revenues. 
There  are  those  who  ask  what  good  this  kind  of  edu- 
cation can  do  to  the  mass  of  people  in  this  country.  I 
think  that  it  is  a  very  narrow  view  to  take  of  the 
matter.  In  individual  instances  primary  education 
may  not  show  very  decided  results,  but  taken  in  the 
mass  it  means  for  the  bulk  of  the  community  a  higher 
level  of  intelligence,  a  greater  aptitude  for  skilled  labour 
and  a  higher  capacity  for  discriminating  between  right 
and  wrong.  It  raises,  in  fact,  the  whole  tone  of  the 
life  of  large  numbers,  and  I  strongly  feel  that  its  wide 
diflfasion  is  even  more  urgently  needed  in  this  country 
than  elsewhere.  My  liOrd,  I  do  not  wish  to  detain  the 
Council  longer.  I  sincerely  join  in  the  hope  which 
the  honourable  member  has  expressed  in  the  concluding 
paragraph  of  the  Financial  Statement  that  the  Presi- 
dency has,  perhaps,  seen  the  end  of  its  linancial 
difficulties,  and  that  it  may  now  enter  on  a  period  of 
renewed  prosperity  and  progress. 
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[At  a  meeting  of  the  Bombay  Legislative  Council,  held 
at  Mahabaleshicar  on  Thnrsdaj/  the  30th  Mcuj  \^0\,  His 
Excellency  Lord  Xorthcote  presidinu,  the  Hon.  Mr.  J, 
Monteath  moved  the  first  reading  of  the  Bill  to  amend  the 
Land  Revenue  Code,  1879.  In  opposing  it,  the  Ho-a.  Mr. 
Gokhale  spoke  as  folio  vs. ^ 

I  am  sure  the  Council  has  listened  with  great  interest 
to  the  very  lucid  and  comprehensive  speech  which 
the  Honourahle  Mr.  Monteath  has  made  in  introducing 
this  Bill.  In  the  course  of  the  speech,  the  honourable 
member  explained  to  ns  how  it  was  that  Government 
came  to  take  the  somewhat  unusual  course  of 
summoning  this  meeting  at  this  hill  station.  But  I 
fear  the  explanation  will  hardly  satisfy  those  who  are 
of  opinion  that  onlj'  the  greatest  urgency  can  justif}'  a 
choice  of  time  and  place  which  cannot  but  he  more  or 
less  inconvenient  to  some  of  the  members.  ^ly  Lord, 
I  do  not  think  it  can  be  said  that  the  introduction  of 
the  present  measure  was  a  matter  of  such  extreme 
urgency.  The  onl}'  reason  which  the  honourable 
member  has  mentioned  for  bringing  forward  the  Bill 
at  this  time  and  place  and  in  its  present  form  is  that 
the  Honourable  Mr.  Lely  considers  that  the  present 
juncture  is  favourable  for  taking  an  important  step 
forward    towards    the    solution     of    the    much- vexed 
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agrarian  problem  in  the  Presidency.  Now  with  all 
respect  for  Mr.  I^ely,  I  feel  Ix^und  to  say.  that  this 
question  is  so  important  and  so  complicated  that  even 
his  ujreat  authority  is  not  sufficient  to  make  us  accept 
without  careful  examination  a  measure  which,  though 
apparently  a  small  one,  may  not  be  as  innocent  as  it 
looks.  And  the  proper  course  for  Government  to 
adopt  is,  I  venture  to  submit,  to  defer  this  kind  of 
legislation  until  a  cai'eful  and  comprehensive  enquiry 
has  been  institutetl  into  the  whole  l^and  Revenue 
problem,  the  pressure  of  assessments,  the  extent  of  the 
indebtedness  of  agriculturists,  the  extent  to  which 
lands  have  gone  out  of  their  possession,  the  cause  of 
relinquishments  and  forfeitures,  the  effect  of  the 
rigidity  of  the  State  demand  and  the  general  condition 
and  resources  of  the  agriculturists.  Last  year  Your 
Excellency,  in  speaking  of  a  suggestion  made  by  the 
Honourable  Mr.  Mehta,  was  pleased  to  state  at  a 
meeting  of  this  Council  that  the  Famine  Commission, 
then  about  to  be  appointed,  would  among  other  things 
enquire  into  the  land  revenue  policy  of  the  Bombay 
G-overnment.  It  is  true  that  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell's 
Commission  did  make  in  some  places  a  sort  of  enquiry 
into  the  incidence  of  State  demand  and  the  question 
of  suspensions  and  remissions,  but  the  enquiry  was  not 
systematic,  and,  moreover,  the  report  of  the  Commission 
has  not  yet  been  published,  so  that  the  public  is  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  conclusion  at  which  the  Commission  has 
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arrived  in  these  matters.  Mr.  Macouochie's  report  is 
also  not  yet  out.  And  thus  even  such  help  as  would 
be  available  to  the  public  after  the  publication  of  their 
reports  in  forming  its  judgment  on  these  important 
questions  is  not  at  present  available.  My  Lord,  there 
is  another  reason  tor  which  1  respectfully  press  for  a 
general  enquiry  before  such  legislation  is  undertaken. 
All  those  who  have  any  acquaintance  with  the  land 
revenue  administration  of  the  Presidency  feel  that  it 
was  time  that  (rovernment  undertook  a  general  revision 
of  the  Land  Revenue  Code.  The  grievances  of  the 
Inamdars,  which  m)'  honourable  friend  the  Chief  of 
Ichalkaranji  hait  been  pressing  on  the  attention  of  the 
Council  for  some  time  past,  the  provisions  about  the 
collection  of  revenue,  about  suspensions  and  remissions 
and  various  other  matters,  all  these  require  amend- 
ment, and  I  think  it  is  not  all  desirable  that,  when 
such  a  general  revision  of  the  Code  is  needed.  Govern- 
ment should  bring  forward,  and  that  in  such  hurry,  an 
amending  Bill  dealing  with  one  point  only.  I  submit. 
My  Lord,  that  such  a  course  is  nothing  better  than 
a  mere  tinkering  with  the  problem.  The  honourable 
meml^er  has  made  a  lengthy  statement  on  the  subject 
of  the  indebtedness  of  the  peasantry  and  the  incidence 
of  the  St;ite  demand.  I  do  not  propose  to  follow 
him  in  that  discussion  to-day.  I  will  say  something 
about  these  matters  at  a  later  stage  of  the  Bill,  but  to 
one  statement  of  his  I  think  I   must  demur  at  once. 
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The.  honourable  member  is  of  opinion  that  the  peasantry 
of  the  Deecan  was  even  more  involved  in  debt  before 
British  rule  began  than  it  is  to-day.  I  do  not  think 
that  there  is  any  warrant  for  that  statement.  It  is 
true  that  Mr.  Elphinstone  and  other  authorities  have 
stated  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  poverty  and  even 
indebtedness  among  the  agriculturists  before  the 
Deccan  came  under  British  rule.  But  the  Deccan 
Ryots  Commission,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the 
question,  has,  ]f  I  remember  right,  recorded  its 
deliberate  opinion  that  the  extent  of  the  agricul- 
turalists' indebtedness  has  much  increased  since  British 
rule  began.  And  two  causes  contributed  very  materially 
to  this  result.  One  was  ]\Ir.  Pringle's  unfortunate 
settlement,  which  in  the  opinion  of  competent  authori- 
ties simply  ruined  the  peasantry  of  the  Deccan,  and 
the  other  was  the  facilities  given  by  the  British 
Government  to  the  money-lending  class  in  the  matter 
of  the  recovery  of  debts.  The  evil  of  the  wrong  start 
given  by  Mr.  Pringle's  settlements  to  the  peasantry, 
aggravated  by  the  action  of  the  Civil  Courts  and  the 
embarrassment  and  the  censequent  helplessness  of  the 
peasantry,  has  gone  on  increasirg  with  time.  I  do 
not  think,  therefore,  that  the  British  Government  can 
fairly  claim  to  be  free  from  responsibility  for  the 
present  extent  of  the  ryots' indebtedness  in  the  Deccan. 
The  honourable  member  also  observed  that  the  State 
demand    has    nothing   to  do   with  the   indebtedness  of 
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the  agriculturists.  I  submit  this  is  an  unsafe- 
position  for  any  one  to  take  after  what  several. 
Commissions  have  recorderl  on  tlit^  subject.  The 
rigidity  of  the  State  demand  and  the  theory  of  averages 
are  in  no  small  measure  responsible  for  driving  many 
agricultiirists  into  the  hands  of  the  money-lenders 
and  T  think  this  a  point  on  which  not  mucli  ditference 
of  opinion  should  be  possible.  Having  made  these 
few  general  observations  I  may  now  proceed  to  indicate 
very  briefly,  I  think  I  need  not  do  more  than  that  at 
this  staoe  of  the  Bill,  my  view  of  the  measure  which 
has  just  been  introduced.  And  I  may  saj'  at  once 
that,  as  regards  this  proposal  to  restrict  free  transfers 
in  the  case  of  waste  and  forfeited  lands  which  may  be 
given  on  lease,  I  have  an  open  mind.  I  admit  that 
the  proposal,  as  far  as  it  goes,  interferes  with  no  vested 
rights,  T  also  admit  tliat  under  certain  conceivable 
circumstances  such  restriction  may  be  the  lesser  of  two 
evils.  But  have  such  circumstances.  I  ask,  arisen  ? 
What  evidence  is  there  to  show  that  they  have  ?  I 
listened  very  attentively  to  the  honourable  members 
speech  and  I  confess  I  liave  not  bepn  convinced  by  it. 
I  confess  I  am  very  doubtful  as  to  whether  this 
proposed  restriction  by  itself  will  confer  any  benefit  on- 
those  who  will  be  affected  by  it.  Perhaps  more  light 
will  be  thrown  on  the  point  when  the  Bill  comes  to  be 
considered  by  the  Select  Committee,  and  till  then  I  will 
continue  to  have,  as  I  have  already  said,  an  open  mind 
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on  the  subject.  On  one  point,  howex'er,  in  this 
connection  I  think  it  necessary  to  say  a  word.  The 
Bill  does  not  state  what  restrictions  are  proposed  to  be 
imposed  on  free  transfers.  The  whole  thinu  is  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Collector.  Now  this  is  not  what 
the  Punjab  Act  does,  and  I  mention  the  Punjab  Act 
because  the  lionourable  member  has  mentioned  it. 
The  Punjab  Act  provides  for  three  kinds  of  mortcfages 
and  for  these  the  permission  of  revenue  officers  is  not 
needed.  The  Punjab  Act  also  provides  for  free  sales 
between  agriculturists  under  certain  circumstances, . 
and  under  the  Act,  therefore,  an  agriculturist  knows 
wliat  he  may  do  of  his  own  free  choice  and  for  what 
he  must  obtain  the  previous  sanction  of  the  revenue 
officer.  The  Bill  before  us  makes  no  such  detailed 
provision,  but  leaves  everythino-  to  the  unfettered 
discretion  of  the  Collector,  which,  I  think,  is  very 
unsatisf;ictory.  As  resfards  the  proposal  to  give  short 
leases,  that  to  my  mind  appears  to  be  the  most 
objectionable  feature  of  the  Bill.  I  submit  that 
absolutely  no  case  has  been  made  out  for  this  departure 
from  the  established  policy  of  granting  leases  in 
perpetuity,  subject  to  revision  of  assessment  every 
thirty  years.  The  Statement  of  Objects  and  Reasons 
says  that  sometimes,  when  land  requires  long  intervals 
of  fallow,  it  entails  a  loss  of  revenue  on  (rovernment,  if 
under  the  perpetuity  tenure  such  land  is  not  taken  up, 
while,  if  it  is  taken  up  by  anyone,  it  may  occasion  loss 
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to  him.  If  this  is  the  only  reason  for  proposing  short 
leases.  I  think  the  difficulty  may  well  be  got  over  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  granting  leases  in  perpetuity 
and  remitting  the  assessment  as  a  matter  of  course  in 
years  of  fallow.  Moreover,  in  the  case  of  forfeited  lands, 
there  is  no  shadow  of  justification  for  substituting  short 
leases  for  the  present  survey  tenure.  There  is  no  question 
of  fallow  in  the  case  of  such  lands,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  new  occupants  should  have  only  short  leases 
granted  to  them.  My  Lord,  the  |)erpetuity  tenure  is 
a  matter  of  the  most  vital  importance  both  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  agriculturists  and  for  the  sake  of  the  im- 
•  provement  of  land,  and  I  submit  it  should  not  be  lightly 
disturbed.  What  interest  will  the  holder  of  a  short 
lease  have  in  the  permanent  improvement  of  his  land  ? 
Moreover,  what  is  there  to  prevent  the  Collector  from 
raising  the  assessment  every  time  a  new  lease  is  granted  ? 
It  may  be  said  that  the  Collector  will  ordinarily  use 
his  discretion  well,  but  I  for  one  would  not  confer  such 
wide  discretionary  powers  on  him  when  lands  are 
forfeited,  when  neither  the  ryot  nor  the  sowcar  cares 
to  prevent  the  land  from  ooing  back  to  G^overnment. 
I  think  it  is  a  fair  presumption  that  the  assessment  is 
excessive  in  comparison  with  the  productive  capacity 
of  the  soil,  and  the  remedy  for  this  state  of  things 
must  be  sought,  not  in  the  substitution  of  short  leases 
for  the  perpetuity  tenure,  but  in  the  abatement  of  the 
♦State  demand.      I  earnestly  trust,  therefore,  that  Gov- 
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ernment  will  drop  this  proposal  about  giving  land  on 
short  leases.  My  Lord,  1  do  not  think  I  need  detain 
the  Council  longer.  I  regret  the  introduction  of  this 
measure  at  this  time  and  place  and  in  its  present  form. 
I  fear  it  can  do  but  little  good.  I  also  fear  it  is  capa- 
ble of  doing  a  great  deal  of  harm. 

[At  a  meeting  of  the  Bombay  Legislative  Council  held  at 
Poona  on  the  23rd  August  1901,  Lord  Xorthcots  presiding, 
tvhen  the  Hon.  Mr.  Monteath  had  vioved  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bill  to  amend  the  Bombay  Land  Eevenue  Code,  1879, 
the  Hon.  Mr.  P.  M .  Mehta  moved  an  amendment  to  the  effect 
that  the  Bill  be  referred  for  opinion  to  various  gentlemen 
and  public  bodies  and  reconsidered  by  the  Select  Committee 
in  the  light  of  the  opinions  received.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Gokhale 
snjiported,  the  amendment  tn  the  following  speech.^ 

Your  Excellency, — I  rise  to  support  the  amendment 
which  has  been  moved  by  my  honourable  friend,  Mr. 
Mehta.  My  Lord,  it  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  respon- 
sibility that  I  do  so.  I  have  now  been  for  fifteen  years 
in  public  life, — I  mean  such  public  life  as  we  have  in 
this  country — and  I  can  sincerely  assure  Your  Excel- 
lency that  I  have  never  seen  the  public  mind  so 
profoundly  agitated  as  over  this  Bill.  The  Honour- 
able Mr.  Monteath  complained  yesterdary  that  the  Bill 
had  been  widely  misunderstood  and  misrepresented. 
But  has  the  misapprehension  been  all  on  one  side  ?  Is 
it  not  a  fact  that  Grovernment  themselves  had  to  issue 
a  special  resolution  shortly  after  the  Bill  had  been  in- 
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troduced  to  correct  the  inisappreheus^ion  of  one  of  their 
own  Collectors?  But,  my  Lord,  I  oo  further  and  I  say 
that  the  honourable  mover  of  the  Bill  himself  and  also 
the  Honourable  Mr.  Lely  have  shown  by  their  speeches 
of  yesterday  that  they  are  themselves  under  a  great 
misapprehension  as  to  what  the  Bill  can  do  and  what 
it  cannot.  If  no  misapprehension  had  existed  in  their 
minds,  much  of  what  they  said  yesterday — however 
true  it  might  be  as  descriptive  of  the  agrarian  situation 
in  the  Presidency — would  have  remained,  unsaid  as 
irrelevant  to  the  discussion  of  the  present  measure. 
The  Honourable  ]\lr.  ]Monfeath  said  that  the  Bill  was 
intended  to  bring  relief  to  those  who  were  only 
nominal  occupants  of  their  holdings,  i.e.,  whose  lands 
-were  in  the  hands  of  the  sowcar  and  who  were  practi- 
cally his  serfs.  The  Honourable  Mr.  Lely  cited  a 
number  of  instances  of  families  that  have  been  ruined 
by  the  unrestricted  right  of  transfer  under  the  survey 
tenure  and  whose  lands  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Bania.  As  I  sat  yesterday  listening  to  these  instances 
— some  of  them  very  pathetic  and  all  of  them  interest- 
ing— while  I  felt  sincere  admiration  for  the  patient 
labour  with  which  ni}^  honourable  friend  had  collected 
his  data,  I  could  not  help  saying  to  myself — "  All  this 
is  entirely  beside  the  point."  If  the  Bill  could  really 
bring  relief  to  those  who  are  practicallj'  the  serfs  of 
their  money-lenders,  I  admit  that,  whatever  there 
inie;ht  be  to  be  said  against   the  measure,  there  would 
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also  be  a  good  deal  to  be  urged  iii  its  favour.  But,  my 
Lord,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  the  Bill  can  do 
anything  of  the  kind.  What  is  it  that  is  proposed  to 
be  done  under  the  Bill?  Its  principal  provision, 
which  has  exercised  the  public  mind  so  much,  is  that 
Government  may  re-grant  forfeited  lands  without  the 
power  of  free  alienation.  Government  intend  to  re- 
grant  such  lands  as  far  as  possible  to  old  occupants. 
This  is  not  in  the  Bill  itself,  but  I  will  assume  for  my 
present  argument  that  they  will  do  so.  Now  let  the 
Council  mark  what  is  the  true  scope  and  character  of 
this  provision.  Before  a  holding  can  be  bi'ought 
under  the  new  tenure,  it  must  first  be  forfeited,  which 
means  that  the  assessment  in  respect  of  it  must  be 
withheld.  The  Bill  will  be  simply  inoperative  in  the 
case  of  those  lands  the  assessment  of  which  is  paid. 
Now  under  the  I^and  Revenue  Code  the  assessment  can 
be  paid  not  only  by  the  occupant  in  whose  name  the 
holding  stands,  but  by  any  one  interested  in  the 
holding,  including  the  mortgagee,  i.e.,  the  sowcar,  and 
under  the  present  Bill,  Ciovernment  are  bound  to  give 
at  least  15  days'  notice  before  forfeiture,  so  that  any  one 
who  is  interested  in  the  holding  may  pay  the  assessment. 
The  sowcar,  therefore,  can  pay  the  assessment  when 
the  occupant  does  not,  and  when  this  happens  the  Bill 
will  be  absolutely  powerless  to  help  the  ryot,  however 
much  he  may  be  the  serf  of  his  money-lender.  Now, 
<my  Lord,  whatever  else  the  sowcars    may  be,  they  cer- 
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tainly  are  not  simpletons,  and  it  is  inconceivable  that 
they  will  ever  allow  an}'  land  which  is  mortgaged  to 
them  to  be  forfeited  wlien  they  can  prevent  the  for- 
feiture by  simply  paying  the  assessment.  Even  under 
existing  arrangements,  the  assessment  i-  in  most  crises 
paid  by  or  realized  from  them  when  the  occupant  is 
unable  to  pay  it,  though  it  is  true  that  at  present  they 
try  to  secure,  if  possible,  remissions  in  the  name  of  the 
occupant.  When  the  present  Bill  becomes  law  they 
will,  no  doubt,  take  good  care  to  pay  the  assessment 
in  all  cases,  but  that  only  means  that  the  collection 
of  land  revenue  will  be  more  stringent  than  at  present, 
— it  will  bring  no  relief  whatever  to  the  ryot  who  is 
the  sowcar's  serf.  My  Lord,  "  in  vain  the  net  is  spread 
in  the  sight  of  any  bird."  A  sowcar  here  and  a  sowcar 
there  may  perhaps  be  caught  napping— where,  for 
instance,  he  is  gone  on  a  pilgrimage,  or  is  a  minor  and 
has  no  one  to  look  after  his  interest,  but  such  instances 
will  be  extremely  few.  My  honourable  friend,  Mr. 
Desai.  has  perhaps  seen  this  point,  and  that  was,  I 
think,  why  he  regretted  ^-esterdaj'  the  provision  con- 
tained in  this  Bill  that  at  least  fifteen  days'  public 
notice  should  be  given  before  forfeiture.  He  would 
like  to  give  no  notice  whatever  and  thereby  he  hopes 
to  be  able  to  take  a  larger  number  of  sowcars  unawares.. 
Now,  my  T^ord,  whatever  results  Mr.  Desai's  method  in 
this  particular  might  achieve,  that  method  is  not,  I 
submit,  consistent    with  our  notions  of  the    dignity  of 
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the  British  Government  or  the  sense  of  justice  and 
fair  play  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  recognize 
as  forming  jiart  of  its  eliaracter.  And  I  am  sure  the 
British  Government  will  never  come  to  such  a  pass 
unless  men  like  mj^  honourable  friend  have  more  to  da 
with  its  legislation  than  they  have  at  present.  But  I 
will  ask  Mr.  Desai  this  : — Supposing  you  are  able  to 
catch  a  few  sowcars  in  this  way,  do  you  think  that 
thereb}^  you  will  be  able  to  free  the  ryots  concerned 
from  tlieir  liabihties  ?  When  the  lands  of  these  ryots 
are  forfeited  and  are  re-granted  to  them  under  the  new 
tenure,  the  sowcars  will,  no  doubt,  not  be  able  to  get  the 
lands  back  into  their  own  hands.  But  the  personal 
liability  of  the  ryots  for  the  old  debts  remains  in  full 
force  and,  therefore,  the  moment  the  harvest  is  gathered 
and  the  crops  brought  home,  the  sowcar  can  seize  them 
and  thus  he  will  be  able  to  exploit  their  labour  as 
much  as  ever.  And  that  is  really  all  that  he  does 
even  at  present  as  pointed  out  by  the  Honourable  Mr. 
Aston.  He  does  not  till  the  lands  himself.  All  he 
cares  for  is  to  exploit  the  ryot's  labour.  In  the  first 
place,  therefore,  no  sowcars  will  allow  the  lands  in 
their  possession  to  be  forfeited,  which  7Tieans  that  this 
Bill  v%'ill  be  inoperative,  and,  secondly,  even  if  a  few 
sowcars  are  caught  napping  and  the  lands  in  their 
possession  are  forfeited  and  re-granted  to  the  old 
occupants  under  the  new  tenure,  the  personal  liability 
of  these  ryots  for  their  old  debts  will  remain  in  full  force, 
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and  thus  the  sowcars  will  be  able  to  exploit  their  labour 
as  much  as  ever.     Even    if  these  ryots  are  taken  from 
their  old  holdings  and  put  on  new  lands  and  Cfovern- 
ment  go  so  far  as  to  pay  them  a  bounty  for  cultivating 
lands  which  otherwise  would  remain  uncultivated,  the 
crops  on  these  new  lands  will  be  liable  to  be  attached, 
just  the    same    as  the    crops  raised    on  the  old    lands. 
Unless,   therefore,  the  CivU    Courts  are   closed    to  the 
sowcars  and  it  is    enacted  that  their    contracts,    what- 
ever their  nature,  are  all  invalid  and  cannot  be  enforced, 
you  cannot  get  a  ryot,  who  has  once  got  into  a  sowcar's 
■clutches,  out  of  those  clutches  till  the  debt  is  paid  off, 
and  the  present  Bill  can  bring  him  absolutely  no  relief. 
My  Lord,  the    Honourable  Mr.    ]Monteath  threw  down 
to  me   yesterday    a    challenge  with    reference    to    the 
drafting    of   a    certain  section.      Now    challenges,    as 
Burke  says    in    one    place,  are    rather    serious  things. 
But,   for   once,      I  will    set  aside    Burke's    advice    and 
follow    the  example  of   my    honourable    friend,  and.  I 
will  make  him  this  offer  : — If   he  will  satisfy  me — and 
I  hope  I  am  not  quite  unreasonable,— if  he  will  satisfy 
me  that    this    Bill   will    bring  any   the  least  relief   to 
those  ryots  whose  lands  are  already  in  the  hands  of  the 
sowcars,    I  will  at  once  abandon  all  further    opposition 
to  this  Bill,  I  will  vote    for  the    second  reading,    and  I 
shall    even  feel   happy    when    I    am    pilloried    in    the 
■columns  of  the  press    for  my  change    of  opinion.      My 
Lord,  I  repeat,  the  Bill  can   bring  no  relief  to  the  ryot 
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who  is  indebted.  And  is  it  for  those  who  are  them- 
selves under  a  misapprehension  in  so  important  a  parti- 
cular to  complain  of  the  misapprehension  of  others  ? 
But  I  have  something  more  to  say  on  this  question  of 
misapprehension  and  I  will  speak  freely  to-day, 
and  even  bluntly — -for,  on  an  occasion  of  such  gravity, 
blunt  speech  is  a  duty,  however  much  it  might  be 
liable  to  be  misconstrued.  I  admit,  my  Lord — I 
have  admitted  in  private  conversation  and  I  make  the 
admission  openly  in  this  Council  to-day — that  there 
has  been  a  certain  amount  of  excited  writing  in  the 
columns  of  the  press  on  the  subject  of  this  Bill.  But 
may  I  ask  what  steps  Government  took  to  prevent  or 
check  a  misapprehension  of  their  intentions  beyond 
the*  Resolution  of  June  18th,  which  was  intended 
simply  to  recall  the  steps  taken  by  one  of  their  own 
Collectors  ?  I  feel  bound  to  say  that  in  this  matter 
everything  which  should  have  been  done  was  left  un- 
done, and  whatever  should  not  have  been  done  has 
been  done.  I  was  once  given  to  understand  that  the 
Press  Committees,  about  which  so  much  was  said  at 
one  time,  had  been  established  not  so  much  for  keep- 
ing a  watch  on  the  conduct  of  newspapers  as  for  the 
purpose  of  noting  the  grievances  ventilated  in  their 
columns  and  correcting  misapprehensions  wherever 
such  correction  was  necessary.  Was  this  agency  of 
the  Press  Committees  used  in  the  present  instance  to 
prevent  or  remove  misapprehensions  ?     Did  Collectora 
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or  such  other  officers  arrange  anywhere  to  meet  native 
gentlemen    of  education    and    influence    and  talk    the 
matter  over  with  them  with    the  object    of  dissipating 
their  fears  ?      Was  any  attempt  made  to  explain  to  the 
ryots  the  true  scope  and  character  of  the  present  Bill? 
But  while  none  of  these  things  were  done,  mark    what 
the  Grovernment  did    do.     At  a    time  when    the    agri- 
culturists of  the   Presidency  had   just  passed    through 
a  period  of  the  greatest  privation    and  suffering,  when 
Grovernment  had  already  done    so  much  for    them  and 
so  much  more  had  been    promised   which  had   aroused 
in  them  feelings  of  deep    gratitude,  when,  in  fact,  the 
relations  between  the  two  races  were  better  than    they 
have  ever  been  for  years  past  and  were  every  day  grow- 
ing more   cordial,  when   Your  Excellency    had  won' alt 
hearts  by  your    own  profound    sympathy — and    may  I 
add  that    of  the    noble  lady    who  is    your    partner    in 
life — with   the  poor    in  their    distress,  this    bomb  was 
suddenly  thrown  into  our  midst ;    and  because    people 
got    scared    and    began    to    run    about    wildly — some 
shouting  periiaps  more  excitedly  than  was  necessary — 
the   honourable  member    turns  sharply    on  them    and 
says  : — "Oh,  it  was  only  a  harmless  explosive,  and  you 
had  no  business  to  get  so    frightened."     Then,    again, 
look  at  the  manner  in  which  the  Bill  is  being    rushed 
through  the  Council.      It  was  first    published   on  18th 
May  and    it  came    on  for    first  reading    on  30th  Ma}', 
almost   before    anyone   had  had  time  to  grasp  its    true 
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meaning  and  character.  Even  the  statiatory  provision, 
requiring  the  publication  of  the  Bill  fifteen  days  before 
its  first  reading,  was  not  complied  with,  and  though 
Your  Excellency,  by  suspending  the  standing  orders, 
legalized  what  otherwise  would  have  been  illegal,  that 
did  not  increase  the  time  allowed  to  the  members  of 
this  Council  for  studying  the  measure.  The  first 
meeting  of  the  Select  Committee  was  held  the  very 
next  day  after  the  meeting  of  the  Council,  i.e.,  on  31st 
May,  and  the  second  meeting,  which  was  also  the  last, 
w^as  held  on  the  24th  June,  i.e.,  before  a  single  memo- 
rial from  public  bodies  or  anyone  else  had  reached  the 
Council.  The  deliberations  of  the  Select  Committee 
were  thus  closed  before  the  public  had  had  any  oppor- 
tunity to  submit  a  single  suggestion  or  a  single  criti- 
cism to  that  Committee.  Now,  my  Lord,  I  do  not 
subscribe  to  the  doctrine  that  the  official  classes  alone 
understand  what  is  in  our  interest  and  what  is  not. 
And,  I  think,  the  public  are  entitled  at  least  to  be 
heard  before  a  Select  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Council  makes  up  its  mind  as  to  what  it  shall  recom- 
mend. In  the  present  instance,  however,  all  the 
numerous  petitions  that  have  poured  in  upon  the 
Council  have  been  simply  brushed  aside.  It  is  true 
that  a  few  of  them  were  considered  by  Grovernment  in 
their  executive  capacity,  and  a  reply,  too,  was  given  to 
one  of  them.  But  that  is  not  the  same  thing  as  this 
Council     considering    them ; — ^^the    Select    Committed 
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alone  can  act  on  behalf  of  the  Council,  and  so  far, 
therefore,  as  this  Council  is  concerned,  the  memorials 
against  the  Bill  have  been  merely  so  much  waste 
paper.  These  petitions — this  huge  mass  of  papers — 
were  laid  on  the  table  only  the  day  before  yesterday,, 
and  it  was  ph5'sically  impossible  for  any  member  of 
this  Council  to  go  through  them  before  the  honourable 
member  rose  to  move  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 
Can  any  one  seriously  maintain  that  there  is  not  a 
single  suggestion,  a  single  hint,  in  all  these  papers 
which  this  Council  might  usefully'  consider  ?  I  sub- 
mit, my  Lord,  this  extreme  precipitation  and  this 
indifiference  to  public  petitions  is  as  responsible  for 
anj'  misapprehension  of  the  intentions  of  Government 
as  anj'thing  else.  ]\Iy  honourable  friend,  Mr.  Chunilal^ 
told  us  yesterda}'  that  agriculturists  who  were  in  the 
beginning  favourable  to  the  Bill  are  now  opposing  it 
owing  to  the  misrepresentations  of  certain  people. 
And  he  mentioned  how  he  had  a  talk  with  two  agi'i-^ 
culturists  who  are  heavil}'  indebted  to  sowcars,  and 
who  welcomed  the  measure  as  beneficial  when  he  ex- 
plained its  true  nature  to  them.  Now.  I  ask  my 
honourable  friend,  what  did  he  tell  the  two  agricul- 
turists ?  Did  he  tell  them  that  the  Bill  would  free 
them  from  the  power  of  the  sowcar  ; — that  their  land 
would  get  out  of  his  hands  after  this  Bill  was  passed  ? 
If  he  said  this  to  them,  I  say  he  has  misrepresented 
the  Bill — I  do  not  sa}'  consciously — he  has    misrepre- 
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sented  the  Bill  to  them.      How  can  this    Bill  help  any 
one  who   is  already    in  the    hands  of  the    sowcar  ?     I 
would    request  my    honourable  friend,    when  he    goes 
back  to  Broach,  to  have  another  talk  with   those  agri- 
culturists, and  I  would   ask  him  to   tell  them   that,  so 
far  as  ryots  in  their  condition  were  concerned,  the  Bill 
was  not  capable  of  bringing  them  any  relief.      I  would 
then    like  to    know  if   these  two    agriculturists  would 
still  regard    the  Bill    as  likely    to  prove    beneficial    to 
them.     My  Lord,  I  am  amazed  that   members    should 
talk  of  misrepresentation  and  misapprehension  who  do 
not    yet  seem    to  realize    what  this    Bill    will    do  and 
what  it  cannot  do.      I  will  try  to  make  it  clear  to  this 
Council  that  this  Bill   cannot  confer    the  least    benefit 
on  agriculturists ;  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,    it  will 
do  large  numbers  of  them  great  harm.      But,  before  I 
deal    with  that    question,  there    are  one  or    two  other 
points  on  which  I  wish    to  say    a  word.      I  have    with 
regret  seen    it  suggested  by    some  of  the    official  sup- 
porters of  the    measure  that    the  educated    classes  are 
not  really  in   touch  with    and  do  not    understand    the 
true  wishes  and  feeliiigs  of  the  great  body   of  agricul- 
turists in  this  matter,  and    that  their  opinion    on  this 
Bill  is  not  entitled  to  any  weight.    Such  a  suggestion, 
I  submit  with  due  deference,  is  inaccurate  as    a  state- 
ment of  fact  and  questionable  in  point  of  taste.     How 
would  these  gentlemen  like  it,  if  we  turned  round  and 
said — what  do  these  Collectors  and  Assistant  Collec- 
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tors  really  understand  of  the  true  feelings  of  villagers? 
When  they  happen  to  go  to  a  village,  in  the  course  of 
their  official  duties,  what  actually  takes  place  is    this: 
They  pitch  their  tent  at  some  distance  from  the  place, 
unless  there  is  a    travellers'  bungalow    anywhere  near, 
make  a  few  inquiries  of    the  village  or    taluka  officials 
that  are    always  in    attendance,    and  visit,    perhaps,  a 
few  spots  in  the  neighbourhood.     Their   knowledge  of 
the  vernaculars  no  more  qualifies  them  to  enter  into  a 
free    conversation    with    the  villagers    than    does    the 
English   of   Johnson    and    Macaulay  which    we   study 
enable  us  to  understand  without  difficulty  the  vigorous 
language  of  a  British  or  Irish    soldier.      Meanwhile,  it 
is  the  interest  of  the  village  officials  that    as  few  com- 
plaints should  reach  these  officers  as  possible,  and  that 
they  should  go  away  well  pleased,  and  the  termination 
of  the  visit  of  inspection    is  regarded  with    feelings    of 
genuine  relief.      I    think    such  a    way  of   putting  the 
matter    has   in    it  just    that  amount    of  truth    which 
makes    tlie  whole    description  look    plausible.      But   I 
feel  bound  to  say  it  is  grossly  unfair  to  a  large  number 
of  very    deserving    and  very    conscientious    officers    of 
Government.     The    truth,     my    Lord,     is     that    the 
English    officials    in     this     country    understand    the 
ryot  from  one  standpoint,  and  we  understand  him  from 
another,  and  between  the  two  our  knowledge  of  him  is 
certainly   not  the  less  deep  or   instinctive  or   accurate. 
Then,  again,   it  has  been    stated  that  only  the   sowcars 
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and  their  champions  are  opposing  this  Bill,  and,  to  our 
great  regret  and  astonishment,  we  find  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  declaring  in  Parliament  that  it  is  all  a 
naoney-lending  agitation.  Now  all  I  can  say  is,  in  this 
matter,  that  there  cannot  be  a  more  complete  or  a  more 
grievous  misapprehension  of  the  true  facts  of  the  situa- 
tion and  the  circumstance  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
should  have  lent  the  weight  of  his  authority  to  this 
misapprehension  shows  to  my  mind  how  entirely  out  of 
touch  those  who  are  responsible  for  advising  him  are 
with  the  real  sentiments  of  the  agricultural  population. 
My  Lord,  the  agitation  against  the  Bill  is  emphatically 
not  a  monej'^-lending  agitation.  Why  should  it  be 
thought  that  men  like  the  Honourable  Mr.  Mehta 
would  ever  associate  themselves  with  an  agitation 
started  in  tlie  interest  of  money-lenders  and  against 
those  of  the  ryots  ?  We  are  not  money-lenders  our.selves, 
and  there  is  no  earthly  reason  why  we  should  champion 
the  interests  of  the  money-lender  more  than  those  of 
the  ryot,  even  if  the  instinctive  sympathy  which  all 
human  beings  feel  for  the  weaker  party  in  any  struggle 
were  to  be  withheld  by  us  from  the  poor  ryot.  And 
speaking  for  m5'self,  if  Your  Excellency  will  pardon  the 
egotism  of  a  slight  personal  reference,  I  will  say  this : 
that  it  was  my  privilege  to  receive  my  lessons  in  Indian 
Economics  and  Indian  Finance  at  the  feet  of  the  late 
Mr.  Justice  Ranade,  who,  as  Your  Excellency  so  truly 
observed  at  the  Bombay  Memorial  Meeting,  was  always 
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a  friend  of  the  poor  ryot,  and  who,  it  is  well  known, 
greatly  interested  himself  in  the  passing  and  the  sub- 
sequent successful  administration  of  the  Deccan  Agri- 
culturists' Eelief  Act.  It  is  not,  therefore,  possible^ 
unless  I  am  prepared  to  prove  false  to  the  teachings  of 
my  departed  master,  that  in  any  agrarian  discussion  I 
should  range  myself  against  the  interest  of  the  ryot  or 
be  swayed  by  a  special  feeling  of  partiality  for  the 
mone3'-lender.  No,  my  Lord,  it  is  because  I  believe, 
and  very  firmly  believe,  that  this  Bill  will  prove  disas- 
trous to  the  best  interest  of  the  agriculturists  and  not 
because  it  is  likely  to  do  any  harm  to  the  money-lender 
— which  I  do  not  think  it  really  will,  as  I  will  show  later 
on — that  I  deem  it  to  be  my  duty  to  resist  the  passing 
of  this  measure  to  the  utmost  of  my  power.  If  it  is 
true,  as  I  have  heard  it  alleged,  that  the  agriculturists 
themselves  do  not  dislike  this  Bill,  may  I  ask  how  it  is 
that,  while  the  petitions  against  the  Bill  have  poured 
in  upon  the  Council  in  a  manner  perfectl)'  unprecedent- 
ed,— and  many  of  them  are  signed  by  large  numbers 
of  agriculturists — there  is  not  a  single  petition  from 
any  agriculturist  in  favour  of  the  Bill  ?  If  it  be  said 
that  the  agriculturists  are  too  ignorant  to  formally 
submit  an  expression  of  their  views  to  Government 
or  that  they  have  not  yet  had  time  to  do  so,  my  answer 
is  that  the  first  contention  cannot  hold  good  in  view 
of  the  numerous  petitions  purporting  to  be  in  favour 
of  the  Khoti    Bill   submitted    by  khoti   tenants  in   the 
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Ratnagiri  District  during  the  last  three  or  four  years ; 
and,  as  regards  the  second  contention,  it  only  adds 
strength  to  the  eloquent  appeal  which  my  Honourable 
friend  Mr.  Mehta  has  addressed  to  this  Council  to 
postpone  this  measure  for  six  months.  This  will  give 
the  agriculturists  time  to  petition  in  favour  of  the  Bill^ 
and  then  the  position  of  Grovernment  will  be  immensely 
strengthened,  for  the  ground  from  under  the  feet  of 
those  who  are  opposed  to  the  Bill  will  be  cut.  My 
Lord,  to  my  mind  it  is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world  that  the  agriculturists  of  the  Presidency  should 
have  received  this  Bill  with  feelings  of  consternation 
and  dismay.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  when  we  con- 
sider the  nature  of  th©  Bill,  the  time  selected  for  its 
introduction  and  the  feelings  and  prepossessions  of  our 
agricultural  community  ?  I  can  only  regard  it  as  an 
instance  of  the  malignity  of  fates  that  at  a  time  when 
Government  had  done  so  much  to  save  the  agriculturists 
from  actual  starvation  and  when  they  had  been  en-  , 
couraged  to  expect  specially  liberal  treatment  in  the 
matter  of  suspensions  and  remissions,  and  when  in  con- 
sequence they  were  feeling  profoundly  thankful  to 
Grovernment,  this  Bill  should  have  come  upon  the 
community  like  a  bolt  from  the  blue,  undoing,  so  to 
say,in  a  moment  the  splendid  work  of  months,  if  not 
of  years,  and  substituting  distrust  and  alarm,  in  place 
of  growing  attachment  and  warm  gratitude.  From  a 
return  laid  on  the  table  yesterday,  we  find  that  in  May 
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last,  when  the  Bill  was  introduced,  the  amount  of 
arrears  in  the  Presidency  was  about  2^  crores,  of  which 
Government  had  already  decided  to  suspend  or  remit 
1  ^  crores.  Seeing  that  these  arrears  were  practically 
for  two  famine  years,  and  seeing  how  extensive  had 
been  the  crop  failure  on  both  the  occasions,  I  do  not 
think  the  arrears  were  at  all  excessive,  especially  when 
we  bear  in  mind  that  in  many  places  the  intended 
relief  had  not  been  definitely  announced  to  the  parti- 
cular individuals  concerned  and,  therefore,  many  more 
persons  were  in  a  state  of  expectancy  than  would  have 
been  the  case  if  the  requisite  announcement  had  been 
previously  made.  The  extent  to  which  the  Bill  has 
frightened  the  peoj)le  may  be  gauged  from  the  fact 
that  out  of  these  arrears  45  lakhs  have  been  already 
paid,  and  probably  more  would  have  been  realised  but 
for  the  announcement  of  Grovernment  made  in  June 
that  no  forfeitures  would  be  made  before  the  passing  of 
•the  Bill,  and  that,  even  after  the  Bill  became  law  rea- 
sonable time  would  be  given  to  the  occupants  to  pay 
up  before  forfeitures  would  be  ordered.  My  Lord,  the 
ordinaiy  Indian  peasant  is  so  tenaciously  attached  to 
his  proprietary  rights  over  his  holding,  and  he  finds 
the  full  enjoyment  of  these  rights  so  useful  in  actual 
life,  that  there  is  nothing  he  will  not  do,  if  it  is  in  his 
power  to  ward  off  what  he  regards  as  a  director  indirect 
attack  on  those  rights.  And  is  it  difficult  to  understand 
that  a  proposal    to  take    away    from    him  his  power  of 
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alienating,  when  necessary,  his  holding  should  appear 
to  him  to  be  a  most  serious  encroachment  on  his  rights  ? 
When  the  Snrve}^  Act  of  18G5  was  passed,  it  was  claimed 
on  behalf  of  Grovernment  that  the  conferring  of  the 
survey  tenure  on  those  who  have  been  upari  tenants 
previously  practically  added  to  the  wealth  of  the  agri- 
cultural community  nearly  ^§35,000,000  sterling.  If 
this  was  not  a  mere  idle  assertion,  it  follows  that,  when 
it  is  proposed  to-day  to  withdraw  from  a  portion  of  the 
land  of  the  Presidency  the  power  of  free  transfer,  it  is 
equivalent  to  withdrawing  a  portion  of  the  wealth  that 
was  claimed  to  have  been  added  to  it  in  18G5,  and  that 
has  since  been  enjoyed  by  the  survey  occupants.  The 
agriculturist  feels  that  his  power  of  transfer  enables  him 
to  raise  a  loan  m  times  of  difficulty  ;  when  the  difficulty 
passes  away  he,  in  many  instances,  tries  his  best  to  repay 
the  loan  ;  but  the  struggle  is  ver}'  hard  and  he  often 
iinds  redemption  beyond  his  power.  All  the  same, 
he  values  his  power  of  transfer  and  will  not  relinquish 
it  if  he  can.  Suppose  Government  were  to  declare  to- 
morrow that  Government  .Securities  were  not  transfer- 
able and  that  the  holders  were  entitled  only  to  receive 
interest  from  Government.  How  many  of  us  will  like 
such  a  restriction  ?  I  only  mention  this  illustration 
to  show  how,  human  nature  being  what  it  is,  no  one 
would  like  to  part  with  a  power  which  means  a  com^ 
mand  of  resources  in  times  of  need.  Whether  such 
unwillingness  on  the   part  of  the   ryot  to  part   with  his 
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power  of  free  transfer  ought  to  deter  Government  from 
a  course  which  they  think  to  be  necessary  in  his  inter- 
•ests  is  another  question.  My  present  point  is  that  it 
is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  possible  that  the  agri- 
culturists could  like  this  Bill — except,  perhaps,  those 
among  them  who  under  a  misapprehension  may  imagine 
that  it  will  enable  them  to  get  rid  of  their  debts  to  the 
sowcar.  I  have  so  far  tried  to  show  to  the  Council 
that,  whatever  value  Government  may  attach  to  the  pre- 
sent measure  as  likely  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
ryots,  the  opposition  to  it  is  a  genuine  and^^pontane- 
ous  opposition,  and  is  strongest  among  those  for 
whose  benefit  the  Bill  is  avowedly  intended,  name- 
ly, the  agriculturists  themselves.  I  will  now 
«ome  to  the  question  whether  the  Bill  is  really 
likely  to  do  any  good  to  anybody.  My  Lord,  I  am 
strongly  of  opinion  that,  so  far  as  the  agriculturists  o^ 
the  Presidency  are  concerned,  it  cannot  do  them  the 
least  good  and  that  it  will  do  large  numbers  of  them 
great  injury.  Our  agriculturists  may  be  divided  into 
four  classes — (1)  those  who  are  yet  free  or  virtually 
free  from  debt ;  I  believe  these  form  a  small  proportion 
of  the  total  number;  (2)  those  who  have  already  got 
into  debt,. but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  hopelessly 
involved  and  who  are  making  honest  eflforts  to  keep 
their  heads  above  water —  these  I  believe  constitute  a 
large  class  ;  ^3)  those  who  are  so  heavily  indebted  as 
to  be  hopelessly  involved  ;  these  also  constitute  a  large 
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class  and  they  are,  I  believe,  at  present  practically 
serfs  in  the  hands  of  sowcars  ;  (4)  and,  lastlj^,  those 
whose  lands  are  so  poor  and  over-assessed  that  the 
cost  of  cultivation  and  the  Government  assessment  eat 
up  the  whole  gross  produce,  if,  indeed,  it  suffices  for 
the  purpose,  and  who,  therefore,  are  unable  even  now 
to  raise  any  money  on  the  security  of  their  lands. 
This  class  is,  like  the  first,  numerically  a  small  one. 
Let  us  now  consider  how  the  Bill  will  affect  the 
interests  of  each  one  of  these  four  different  classes.  As 
regards  the  first  class,  it  is  obvious  that  those  agri- 
culturists do  not  need  Government  intervention.  They 
have  so  far  used  their  credit  well,  and  Government 
themselves  have  often  declared  that  they  have  no  desire 
to  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  action  of  these  men. 
But  if  the  Bill  is  passed,  this  class  will  be  very  pre- 
judicially affected  by  it  on  one  respect.  These  men 
are,  at  present,  like  other  agriculturists,  entitled  to  the 
relief  of  suspensions  and  remissions  in  times  of  famine. 
But  it  has  been  stated  on  behalf  of  Government  that 
the  proposed  legislation  will  enable  Government  to 
determine  without  difficulty  who  should  get  the  benefit 
of  suspensions  and  remissions  and  who  should  not :  a 
man's  readiness  to  come  under  the  tenure  being 
accepted  as  a  test  of  his  deserving  the  required  relief. 
And  as  men  of  this  class  will  never  care  to  part  with 
their  power  of  free  transfer  for  the  sake  of  a  year's 
Assessment,   it  is  clear  that  their  position  will  become 
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worse  when  the  Bill  is  passed,  in  that  thej-  will  not 
practically  get  the  benefit  of  suspensions  and  remissions 
to  which  they  are  at  present  entitled.  My  Lord,  I 
submit  it  is  ver)'  hard  that  a  class  which  has  deserved 
so  well  of  the  Grovernment  b}'  reason  of  the  judicious 
use  that  it  has  made  so  for  of  its  credit  should  thus  be 
marked  for  injury.  The  assessment  of  CTOVernment, 
as  is  well  known,  is  based,  in  the  Decean,  at  any  rate, 
on  an  average  of  seasons,  the  standaixi  being  that  in 
three  years  one  is  good,  one  bad  and  one  indififerent. 
When,  however,  there  is  a  succession  of  bad  seasons, 
as  has  been  the  case  during  the  last  five  or  six  years, 
Crovernment  are  morally  bound  to  remit  a  portion  of 
the  assessment  as  a  matter  of  course.  And  it  is 
unfair  to  make  this  relief  dependent  upon  the  applicant 
accepting  a  change  in  tenure  which  he  does  not  like. 
As  regards  the  second  class,  that  is,  those  who  have 
alread)'^  got  into  debt,  but  who  are  not  yet  hopelessl)' 
involved,  their  position,  too,  will  be  made  much  worse 
by  this  legislation.  A  case  within  my  own  personal 
experience  will  illustrate  what  I  say.  Government 
have  appointed  me  to  administer  the  estate  of  a  minor 
in  Poona.  My  ward's  father,  a  sardar  of  the  Decean, 
who  used  to  lend  money  to  agriculturists  on  the 
security  of  their  lands,  had  advanced  about  7  years  ago 
a  sum  of  Rs.,i^,00  at  10  per  cent,  to  one  man,  whose 
holding  will  fetch,  if  sold  in  the  market  about 
Rs.  2,000  in  ordinar}'  times.     This  holding  has  to  pay 
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an  asi^essment  of  Rs.  108,  and  dedncting  that,  it  brings 
to  the  holder  a  net  income  of  about  Rs.  J  oO,  out  of 
which,  however,  lie  has  to  i)ay  us  Rs.  90  a  year  as 
interest.  Now  for  the  ]a?.t  five  years  the  seasons  have 
been  continuously  unftxvouralile,  and  this  man  has  not 
been  able  to  pay  ns  anythino-  on  account  of  interest. 
He  manaoed  to  pay  the  (rovernment  assessment 
somehow  or  other,  till  two  or  three  years  ago,  and 
since  then  he  has  been  in  arrears.  Now  till  June  last 
this  man  was  under  the  imjiression  thnt  his  arrears 
would  be  remitted,  when  all  of  a  sudden  he  received  a 
notice  that,  unless  he  paid  up,  his  holding  would  be 
forfeited.  The  man  at  once  came  to  me  in  great 
fright  and  asked  me  to  advance  the  amount  required 
to  pay  the  arrears.  I  asked  him  how  I  could  advance 
any  more  money  to  him  when  he  had  not  paid  us  the 
interest  for  the  last  five  years.  The  7nan.  however, 
begged  hard.  He  said  he  would  give  me  a  new  bond 
for  the  original  Rs.  900  pln.s  Rs.  500— the  amount  of 
interest  unpaid — pliifs  the  two  hundred  and  odd  rupees 
required  for  paying  up  Government  arrears,  or  al- 
together for  a  sum  of  nearly  Rs.  1,700.  As  this  sum 
was  to  bear  the  same  interest  as  tlie  original  amount 
i.e.,  10  per  cent.,  the  man's  proposal  practically  meant 
his  utter  ruin,  as  he  would,  after  the  new  transaction 
have  to  jjay  Rs.  170  a  year  as  interest  with  an  income 
of  only  about  Rs.  150.  Fortunately,  the  last  Govern- 
ment Resolution  on  this  subject  has  come  to  hi's  rescue 
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and   for    the   present   at   any  rate,   I    believe,    he  will 
have  no  more  trouble.      Now  this  is  a  typical  and  not 
an  isolated  ease,  and  it  will  illustrate  how  asfriculturists 
of  the  second  class  mentioned  above  will  be  harmed  by 
this  Bill.     Tliese  men  will  not   accept  the  new  tenure, 
if  they   can    help  it.  ami   will   f^o  on    adding   to  their 
debts  in    bad   times   in   order   to  pay  the   (jovernment 
assessment,  and   e\en   if  in  a  few    stray  cases  they  are 
inclined    to   take   advantage   of  the   new    tenure,  the 
sowcars    who  have  already    advanced   to    them    money 
will    not,  as  I  have  already  showed,  allow  the  land  to 
be    forfeited,  but   will    pay  the^^assessment    themselves 
and  thus  add  to  the  liabilities  of  the  occupants.      The 
third  class  is  of  those  who  are  hopelessly  involved  and 
whose  lands  are  at  present  in  the  hands  of  the  sowcars. 
I    have    already    shown    tliat    this    class    will    not    be 
touched  by  this  Bill  at    all,  though  some  members  are 
under    a     misapprehension     that    it    will    bring  them 
relief,    and   I   do  not   think  I  need  say  anything  more 
about   these  men    now.      Finally,  as  regards  that  class 
of  agriculturists   who  cannot  raise  any  money  on   the 
security  of  their   lands,    even  at  present,  by  reason  of 
the  poor   character   of  the   soil    and  the    heaviness  of 
Government   assessment,    why,    my   TiOrd,    these  lands 
are   practically   inalienable  even  now.    since  no  money 
can    be    raised    on  their   security,  and   so  I  do  not  see 
how  the  position  of  these  men  will  be  improved  by  the 
passing   of  this  Bill.       Thus,   then,  of  the    four  classes 
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into  which  the  agriculturists  of  the  Presidency  may  be 
divided,  and.  it  will  he  admitted,  my  division  is 
exhaustive — the  first  two  classes,  i.e.,  just  those  who 
are  entitled  to  the  fullest  sympathy  and  protection  of 
Grovernment,  will  be  very  prejudicially  affected  by  the 
Bill.  The  third  class,  wliich  requires  the  special 
assistance  of  Government,  if  it  is  to  be  helped  out  of 
its  present  ho})eless  condition,  and  if  the  question  of 
agricultural  indebtedness  is  to  be  really  faced,  will  not 
virtually  be  touched  by  this  Bill  at  all  ;  while  the 
position  of  the  last  class  w^ill  remain  just  what  it  is  at 
present — only  they  will  feel  that  their  status  in  life 
has  been  lowered.  The  Bill  thus  will  do  absolutely  no 
good,  and  must,  on  the  other  hand,  do  a  great  deal  of 
harm  to  the  agricultural  community.  Then,  again, 
the  apprehensions  of  sowcars  lia\e  now  been  aroused, 
and  if  the  Bill  is  passed  into  law,  a  considerable 
number  of  them  will  arm  themselves  with  decrees  and 
compel  the  sale  of  the  occupancies  at  present  mortgaged 
to  them,  which  they  will  try  to  buy  tliemselves.  And 
thus  the  expropriation  of  the  peasantry,  so  far  from 
being  prevented,  will,  in  fact,  actually  be  hastened  by 
this  Bill.  As  regards  the  sowcars  themselves,  I  think  it 
is  quite  clear  that  the  proposed  measure  cannot  really 
injure  their  interests  except,  perhaps,  in  so  far  that 
where  the  new  tenure  comes  to  be  substituted — which, 
I  believe,  will  now  be  on  an  exceedingly  small  area 
— they  will  not  be  able  to  engage  in  loan  transactions 
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to  the  same  extent  as  elsewhere.  But  this  really 
is  no  loss  as  in  course  of  time  an  adjustment  is 
bound  to  take  place,  and  these  men  will  find 
other  openings  for  investment.  The  only  party  whose 
position  is  improved  by  the  Bill  are  the  Government 
themselves.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  framers 
of  the  Bill  have  this  object  in  view.  But  that 
cannot  alter  the  fact  that  this  will  be  the  result 
of  the  proposed  legislation.  In  the  first  place,  as  my 
honourable  friend,  Mr.  Mehta,  has  already  pointed  out, 
the  Bill  constitutes  an  emphatic  assertion  of  the  theory 
of  State  landlordism,  and  this  is  bound  to  have  far- 
reaching  consequences.  The  Bill  means  a  nationali- 
zation of  forfeited  lands,  which  alters  completely  the- 
character  of  the  land  tenure  in  the  Presidency.  The 
Honourable  Mr.  Monteath  expressed  his  surprise 
yesterday  that  I  should  call  the  Government  scheme  a 
measure  for  the  nationalization  of  forfeited  lands.  I 
do  not  know  in  what  sense  the  honourable  member 
understands  the  word  nationalization,  but  if  he  takes 
it  in  the  sense  in  wiiich  political  economists  use  the- 
term,  I  do  say,  and  I  say  it  emphatically,  that  the  Bill 
constitutes  a  scheme  for  the  nationalization  of  forfeited 
lands.  The  honourable  member  will  remember  that 
the  Relief  Act  Commission  of  1891  discussed  in  their 
report  the  question  whether  Government  might  not 
buy  lands  themselves  instead  of  letting  the  sowcars 
secure  them  and  then  re-grant  them   to  agriculturists 
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as  tenants  of  State  without,  of  coui'se,  the  power  of 
alienation.  They  pronounced  the  proposal  a  good  one 
if  it  could  be  carried  out ;  but  they  considered  the  cost 
Avould  be  prohibitive  and  that  there  were  other  diffi- 
culties also  in  the  way.  What  they  thus  considered 
was  unattainable  by  reason  of  its  excessive  cost,  Crovern- 
ment  now  propose  to  achieve  by  forecroing  merely  a 
year's  assessment  when  the  average  price  of  land 
according  to  the  Honourable  Mr.  Monteath's  own  testi- 
mony is  twenty-five  times  the  assessment.  And  what 
is  this,  my  T>ord.  but  nationalization  of  land  for  a  most 
trifling  amount  ?  Then,  my  Lord,  the  wide  discretionary 
powers,  which  Government  propose  to  take  under  the 
Bill,  will  enable  them  whenever  they  like — though  this 
is  uot  desired  at  present — to  grant  short  leases  or  take 
land  for  public  purposes  without  any  compensation,  or 
allot  it  to  whomsoever  they  please.  This,  my  Lord,  is 
a  real  danger,  because  the  tendency  of  revenue  officers 
generall}^  is  to  put  the  widest  possible  interpretation  on 
the  powers  of  riovernment  for  the  purpose  of  enhancing 
the  Government  revenue  in  every  possible  way.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  question  of  building  fines  and  assess- 
ments ;  who  would  have  thought  before  1865,  when 
there  were  neither  building  fines  nor  special  assessments 
for  building  sites,  that  in  a  few  years  Government  would 
advance  their  claims  from  point  to  point  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  end  by  claiming  for  themselves  the  entire 
non-aericLiltural  market    value    of   unalienated    land  ? 
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It  has  been  stated  that  G-overmnent  intend  the  BiH 
to  be  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment.  But,  I  tliink, 
there  are  grave  objections  to  Government  embarking 
npon  an  experiment  which,  it  is  quite  clear,  is  bound 
to  fail  and  which  will  bring  needless  discredit  on  the 
policy  of  restricting  the  power  of  alienation,  which, 
under  certain  circumstances  may  prove  useful.  If 
Government  really  want  to  make  an  experiment  which 
has  reasonable  chances  of  success,  let  them  select  at  first 
a  small  area,  take  over  in  that  area  the  debts  of  the 
ryots  from  the  sowcars  to  themselves  by  effecting  a 
settlement  of  some  sort,  start  agricultural  banks  to 
provide  for  the  ordinar)'  needs  of  the  agriculturists  who 
are  thus  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  sowcars,  and  then 
declare  their  lands  inalienable  without  their  sanction. 
This  would  be  facing  the  question  in  the  only  manner 
in  which  it  ought  to  be  faced,  and  many  of  our  country- 
men will  support  Government  in  such  a  policy. 
Government  will  then  be  incurring  some  risk,  and  will, 
therefore,  so  to  say,  earn  a  right  to  make  an  experi- 
ment in  this  matter.  What  the  ryot  needs  is  money, 
or,  what  is  nearly  the  same  thing,  cheap  money.  And 
if  you  do  not  reduce  what  he  pays  at  present  to  the 
sowcar  or  do  not  advance  anything  from  the  coffers  of 
Government  for  helping  him,  how  can  you  give  any 
relief  to  the  ryot  ?  It  is,  I  submit,  not  possible  to 
improve  the  position  of  the  agriculturist  by  a  mere 
manipulation  of  the  legislative  machine. 
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My  Lord,  I  have  said  what  I  had  to  say  about  the 
BilL  I  will  now  say  a  few  words  in  reply  to  certain 
remarks  which  have  fallen  from  the  Honourable  Mr. 
INIonteath  and  the  Honourable  Mr,  Lely  in  the  course 
of  this  debate.  The  Honourable  Mr.  Monteath,  if  he 
will  pardon  my  saying  .[so,  spoke  with  somewlini  un- 
necessary warmth  about  certain  observations  contained 
in  m}'  minute  of  dissent.  The  honourable  member 
told  us  that  I  was  not  correct  in  saying  that  ''  in  no 
other  province  of  British  India  has  the  executive  such 
wide  discretionary  powers  aliout  waste,  forfeited  or 
relinquished  lands,  as  the  Bombay  Government  are 
seeking  to  acquire  by  means  of  this  Bill,"  and  he  went 
on  to  say  that  in  every  other  province  the  executive 
already  possessed  such  powers  and  that  Bombay  alone 
was  behind  them  in  this  respect.  Now,  my  Lord,  I  do 
not  know  where  the  honourable  member  has  obtained 
his  law  from.  The  statement  in  the  minute  of  dissent 
was  not  made  without  a  careful  inquiry,  and  I  claim 
that  T  am  right  in  the  view  1  have  taken,  and  the 
honourable  member  is  quite  mistaken.  I  repeat  that 
in  no  other  province  has  the  executive  got  the  power 
of  transferring  land  from  one  kind  of  tenure  to  another 
in  the  exercise  of  its  own  discretion.  Waste  lands  to 
which  the  survey  settlement  has  been  extended,  as  also 
forfeited  and  relinquished  lands  are,  at  present,  in  this 
Presidenc}^  under  the  survey  tenure,  i.e.,  they  can  be 
granted  to  occupants  only  in  perpetuity  and  with   the 
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full  power  of  alienation.  Under  this  Bill  (Tovernment 
seek  to  obtain  the  ))o\ver  to  change  the  tenure  of  these 
lands  whenever  and  wherever  they  please.  If  the 
honourable  member  will  be  so  good  as  to  show  me  his 
authority  for  his  statement,  I  shall  be  glad  to  modify 
my  view  of  the  milter.  Then  again,  my  Lord.  I  was 
amazed  yesterday  to  hear  what  he  said  about  the  pre- 
sent law  as  to  the  disposal  of  forfeited  lands.  The 
minute  of  dissent  states  that  at  present  forfeited  lands 
are  sold  to  the  liighest  bidder,  except  in  certain  excep- 
tional cases,  such  as  a  combination  not  to  buy  the  land 
at  a  fair  price.  And  when  these  sales  take  place  the 
proceeds,  after  deducting  the  arrears  of  land  revenue 
and  the  expenses  of  sale,  are  credited  to  the  defaulting 
occnpant.  It  is  only  in  those  exceptional  cases  where 
sales  cannot  take  place  for  certain  specified  reasons, 
that  the  Collector  has  power  to  dispose  of  the  land  in 
any  other  way. — of  course,  without  changing  the 
character  of  the  tenure  under  which  it  is  held.  The 
honourable  member  said  yesterday  that,  whatever  might 
be  the  })resent  practice,  this  was  not  the  present  law  on 
the  subject.  Now,  my  Lord,  it  is  almost  presumptuous 
on  my  part  to  pit  myself  m  this  matter  against  the 
honourable  member,  who  is  well  known  for  his  great 
abilities,  who  has  been  a  Revenue  Officer  all  his  life, 
and  who  presides  at  present  over  the  Eevenue  Depart- 
ment of  the  Presidency.  Still,  my  authority  for  my 
statement  is  unimpeachable.      Here  I  hold  in  my  hand 
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the  Land  Revenue  Code  of  the  Presidency,  and  I  make 
bold  to  say  that  a  reference  to  the  provisions  contained 
in  it.  on  the  subject  of  the  disposal  of  forfeited  lands 
and  especially  to  Rule  60,  will  show  that  my  view  of  the 
matter  is  absolutely  correct. 

My  honourable  friend  also  challensjed  me  yesterday 
to  draft  a  section, — and  he  offered  to  crive  me  a  certain 
amount  of  time  to  do  it  in — so  as  to  limit  the  dis- 
cretionary powers  of  Government,  as  we  desire  to  limit 
them,  and  yet  to  provide  for  all  those  cases  for  which, 
he  says,  ]>rovision  is  necessary.  Now,  in  the  first  place 
I  tliink  this  is  not  a  fair  challensje  to  throw  down  to 
me.  Are  the  draftinsj  resources  at  the  disposal  of 
Government  so  inadecpiate  to  the  work  of  framing  a 
small  section  such  as  would  meet  all  requirements  ? 
Cannot  the  Advocate-General  who  occupies  so  high 
a  position  in  the  Bombay  Bar  or  the  l^eoal  Remem- 
brancer, who  is  already  recognized  to  be  one  of  the 
ablest  Civilian  Judges  in  the  Presidency,  help  the 
honourable  member  in  this  little  niatrer,  that  he  should 
ask  me,  who  am  no  lawyer  and  have  only  my  own 
plain  common  sense  to  guide  me,  to  do  this  work  ? 
However,  my  Lord,  as  the  honourable  member  has 
thi'own  down  the  challenge,  I  make  bold  to  accept  it 
and  I  venture  to  assure  him  that,  with  the  assistance  of 
my  lawyer  friends,  I  will  produce  such  a  section  as  he 
suggests  if  he  will  give  me  the  necessai'y  time  that  he 
has  already  promised.      Surely  it  cannot  be  dithcult  to 
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frame  a  section  which  provides  that,  when  land  is  given 
for  a  temporary  non-aori cultural  purpose  or  is  given  to 
wild  tribes  for    agricultural    purposes,    the    perpetuity 
tenure  should  not  apply.     Now  that  I    have    accepted 
his  challenge,  I  hope  the  honourable    member  will  not 
proceed  further  with  tht'  Bill  to-day.     The  Honourable 
Mr.  Lely,  in  the  course  of    his  remarks,  I'egretted  that 
men  of  education    and  of  undoubted  patriotism  should 
confine  themselves  to  the  work    of  mere    criticism  and 
should  oppose  so  small  a  measure    framed  in  the  inter- 
ests of  their    poorer    brethren.      He    seemed    to   think 
that  our  energies    would  be   much   better    employed  if 
we  gave  up  this    negative  work    of  mere    criticism  and 
came  forward  to   initiate    measures    of   reform.      Now. 
my  Tjord,  in  the  first    place  it    sliould  he    remembered 
that  in  all  countries    with  strong    centralized    Govern- 
ments    the     work    of   initiating    important    measures 
naturally  devolves  upon   the  (fovernment.      ^Moreover, 
what    opportunities   have   we   for  initiating  important 
measures  ?      Put  men  like  the  late  ]Mr.   Eanade  or  my 
honourable  friend  i\Ii'.   INIehta  on  your  executive  Coun- 
cils.     Place  them  in  a  situation  of  real  power  and  res- 
ponsibility, and  then  we  undertake  to  show  that  we  can 
initiate  measures  as  well  as  anyone  else.      It  is  because 
j'ou  have  power    to  carry  out    your  ideas    and  we  have 
not,  that  we  appear  to  you  to  be  engaged   in  unpracti- 
cal or    academic  discussions    while  you    claim  for  3'our 
efforts  the  character  of  practical  or    constructive  work. 
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We  are  not,  to  use  the  words  which  Lord  Curzon  once 
applied  to  the  Liberals  in  speaking  of  the  Cretan 
question.  •■  so  empty  of  suggestion  and  full  only  of 
denunciation,"  as  some  people  imagine.  But  perhaps 
it  is  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to  talk  of  what  cannot  be. 
Let  not  the  (Council  misunderstand  me.  I  say  this  in 
no  spirit  of  discontent,  but  merely  to  repel  a  charge 
which  we  think  we  do  not  deserve.  1  freely  recognize 
— what  the  late  Mr.  Eanade  so  often  used  to  impress 
upon  our  minds — that  though  there  may  be  less  field 
for  personal  aml^tion  and  less  scope  for  the  display  of 
individual  talent  under  the  present  regime,  there  is 
ample  compensation  and  more  than  that  in  the  bless- 
ings of  peace  and  of  order  well  established,  in  the 
larger  possibilities  of  enlightenment  and  progress 
secured  to  the  mnss  of  our  countrymen,  in  the  higher 
ideals  of  civic  and  national  life  to  which  we  have  been 
introduced  and  in  the  rousing  of  the  moral  energies  of 
our  people. 

And  now  I  come  to  the  concluding  portion  of  my 
speech,  I  earnestly  implore  the  Council  to  accept  the 
amendment  of  my  honourable  friend,  if  not  in  the  form 
in  which  it  is  proposed,  in  some  other  form  which  may 
be  more  acceptable.  And  I  base  my  request  on  tw^o 
grounds.  Tn  the  first  place  this  voluminous  mass  of 
petitions  has  not  been  so  much  as  looked  at  by  any 
one  on  behalf  of  the  Council.  I  have  alread}*  pointed 
out  that  the  Select  Committee's  deliberations  had  come 
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to  a  closp  before  a  siriwle  one  of  these  petitions  had 
reached  the  Council.  Of  what  use,  my  Lord,  is  it  for 
the  people  to  petition,  if  those  to  whom  the  petitions 
are  addressed  will  not  even  care  to  look  at  them?  It 
was  not  thus  that  the  Honourable  Sir  Charles  Ollivant 
dealt  with  tlie  numerous  petitions  against  the  District 
Municipal  Bill.  It  is  not  my  object,  my  Lord,  to  praise 
one  member  of  the  Government  at  the  expense  of 
another — that  would  be  an  unworthy  artifice — but  I 
mention  this  because  it  illustrates  my  idea  of  how  a 
measure  should  be  considered  by  Select  Committee. 
Sir  Charles  Ollivant  used  to  go  himself  through  the 
petitions,  as  far  as  possible,  and,  if  he  had  no  time,  he 
asked  us  to  go  through  them  and  bring  the  principal 
points  to  his  notice.  He  was  always  ready  to  enter  into 
our  feelings,  to  accept  whatever  suggestions  appeared 
in  the  course  of  the  discussion  to  be  good  and  always 
ready  to  meet  us  at  least  half-way.  He  was  not  want- 
ing in  strength.  Tlie  iron  hand,  we  felt,  was  alwaj's 
there  ;  but  iie.  ever,  took  care  to  put  on  the  \elvet 
glove.  I  submit  it  is  not  right  to  strike  us  with  the 
mailed  fist  after  the  manner  of  a  certain  high  potentate. 
My  second  ground  for  asking  for  a  postponement  is 
that  the  reason  which  was  mentioned  by  the  Honour- 
able Mr.  Monteath  at  Mahableshwar  for  rushing  the 
Bill  through  the  Council  no  longer  exists.  The 
honourable  member  told  us  at  Mahableshwar  that  it 
was  intended  to  make  the  new   experiment   on  a  large 
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scale,  ard  it  was  necessary  to  pass  the  Bill  before  the 
beginning  of  the  new  Kevenne  year,  i.e.,  the  1st  of 
Aiignst  last.  Well,  the  1st  of  August  is  already 
past  ;  and,  as  regards  the  area  on  which  the  ex- 
periment can  now  be  tried,  the  resolution  recently 
issued  by  Government  directing  that  no  forfeitures 
should  take  place  for  one  year,  practically 
settles  that  question.  You  will  get  only  an  ex- 
ceedingly small  area — if  3'ou  get  any  at  all — for 
tr3'ing  your  experiment  on.  I  submit,  therefore, 
that  there  is  now  absolutely  no  justification  for  pi'o- 
ceeding  with  tliis  measure  so  precipitately,  My  Lord, 
tlie  late  ]Mr.  Ranade,  in  a  lecture  which  he  delivered 
some  years  ago  at  the  Deccan  College,  "  On  some 
Aspects  of  Indian  Political  Economy,"  referred  to  the 
curious  phenomenon  of  Anglo-Indian  Administrators, 
who  are  strong  Conservatives  in  English  Politics, 
developing  radical  and  even  socialistic  tendencies  in 
dealing  with  certain  aspects  of  Indian  Administration. 
I  asked  a  high  officer  of  Grovernment  for  an  explanation 
of  tliis  phenomenon  a  few  days  ago.  He  said  :  It  is 
because  we  are  able  to  take  a  more  impartial  view  of 
things  here  than  in  England,  having  no  personal  in- 
terests to  think  of.  I  think,  my  Lord,  this  explanation 
is  true  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  does  not  state  the  whole 
truth.  I  think  it  is  also  because  too  much  power  has 
produced  a  sense  of  irrei^ponsibility.  Does  any  one 
imatjine  that  a  measure  of  such  far-reaching  tendencies 
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wonld  have  been  introduced  in  England  and  rushed 
throuoh  Parliament  with  so  much  precipitation  in  spite 
■of  the  unanimous  protests  of  the  people  ?  And  I  submit 
that  the  deliberation  which  becomes  in  England  a  duty 
of  (jrovernment,  owing  to  the  power  of  the  electors, 
should  also  be  recognized  by  the  British  Government 
in  India  as  a  duty  under  a  sense  of  self-restraint.  My 
Lord,  what  is  the  position  here  to-day  ?  We  the 
elected  members  of  this  Council  are  absolutely  unani- 
mous in  resisting  this  Bill,  and  though  our  voting  power 
is  not  large  enough  under  the  constitution  of  this 
Council  to  prevent  the  passing  of  any  measure  which 
Government  are  determined  to  carry,  we  represent, 
wlien  we  are  unanimous,  a  moral  force,  which  it  is  not 
wise  to  ignore.  For  better  for  worse,  you  have  intro- 
duced the  elective  element  into  your  Councils,  and 
according  to  your  own  English  ideas,  you  must  now 
accept  us  as  speaking  not  for  ourselves  individually 
but  in  the  name  of  those  who  have  sent  us  here.  And 
if  a  standing  majority  has  been  secured  to  Government 
under  the  constitution,  its  real  purpose,  I  take  it,  is 
not  to  enable  Government  to  ride  roughshod  o\er  our 
unanimous  expressions  of  opinion,  but  to  prevent  the 
non-official  members  from  combining  and  overthrowing 
anything  that  Government  ?nay  have  done.  This,  I 
submit,  is  the  only  true  interpretation  of  the  present 
constitution  of  this  Council.  ^ly  Lord,  the  Govern- 
ment, with  their  superiority  in    votes,   can   pass   this 
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measure  liere  to-day,  but  let  them   remember  the  words 

of  the  poet : — 

"  Oh  'tis  excellent  to  have  a  giants  strength, 
But  'tis  tyrannous  to  use  it  like  a  giant." 

Nothiriw  can  fill  us  with  greater  sadness  than  this 
spectacle  of  Governjnent  trying  to  carry  a  measure  in 
such  haste  and  without  proper  deliberation — a  measure 
that  is  bitterly  resented  by  the  agriculturists,  that  has 
roused  the  apprehensions  of  the  sowcars  and  that  is 
condemned  by  the  educated  classes  with  one  voice  and 
in  no  uncertain  terms.  Is  it  fair,  is  it  wise  that  (rovern- 
ment  should  reduce  us.  the  elected  members,  to  a  posi- 
tion of  such  utter  impotence,  of  such  utter  helplessness 
that  our  united  appeal  should  not  secure  even  a  brief 
postponement  for  a  measure  of  such  great  importance  ? 
My  Lord,  I  a[)peal  to  Your  Excellency  personally  in  the 
matter.  Your  Excellency  has  come  fresh  from  a  land 
where  political  opponents  receive  greater  consideration 
and  better  care  is  taken  of  the  several  conflicting 
interests  that  must  be  harmonized  in  every  important 
legislative  measure.  Your  Excellency  is  free  from 
what  the  Honourable  Sir  Charles  Ollivant  called  the 
other  day  '"  deteriorating  limitations."  I  appeal  to 
Your  Excellency  to  pause — pause  before  it  is  too  late, 
pause  in  spite  of  anything  Your  Excellency  might  have 
said  yesterday.  During  the  brief  time  Your  Excellency 
has  been  at  the  head  of  the  Administration  in  this 
Presidency,  you  have  taught  us  to   look  up  to  you,  not 
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only  with  respect — that  is  due  to  all  Governors — but 
also  with  confidence  and,  if  I  be  permitted  to  sa)'  so, 
with  feelings  of  deep  attachment.  The  people  of  the 
Presidency  look  up  to  Your  Excellency,  even  at  this 
last  moment,  to  come  to  their  assistance,  and  I  fervently 
hope  and  trust  that  they  will  not  look  in  vain. 

[  When  the  amendment  vms  declared  lost,  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Mehta,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Khare,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Farekh,  and  the 
Hon.  Sir.  Bhalchandra  Krishna  withdrev:  from  the  Council 
Hall.  Before  following  them,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Gokhale  spoke 
as  follov:s^ 

Your  Excellency,— ]May  1  offer  a  word  of  personal 
explanation  ?  In  the  remarks  which  I  made  this 
afternoon  I  did  not  like  to  say  anythino  as  to  the 
course  I  should  take  if  the  amendment  were  lost.  I 
think  it  my  duty,  my  Lord,  now  to  say  that  1  must 
follow  the  course  which  has  been  taken  by  some  of  my 
honourable  colleagues.  I  take  this  course  with  the 
greatest  reluctance  and  regret.  I  mean  no  disrespect 
to  Your  Excellenc}'  or  your  colleagues  personally.  It 
is  onl)'  an  overwhelming  sense  of  duty  which  urges  me 
to  take  this  step  because  I  am  not  prepared  to  accept 
even  the  remote  responsibility  of  associating  myself 
with  this  mieasure  which  my  further  presence  here- 
would  imply. 
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[At  a  meeting  of  the  Bombay  Legislative  Conncil  held  on 
Ihiesday  the  12th  March  1901,  His  E:i'Cellency  LordC 
Northcote  presiding,  the  Hon.  Mr.  J.  Monteath  moved  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill  to  amend  the  Bombay  Abkari  Act,. 
1S78,  called  the  Hemp  Drugs  Bill.  In  opposing  the  motion, 
the  Hmi.  Mr.  G.  K.  Gokhale  made  the  following  speech.^ 

Your  Exeellenc)', — I  beg  leave,  at  the  outset  of  my 
remarks,  to  acknowledge  the  consideration  which  was 
shown  to  me  on  the  last  occasion  in  not  proceeding, 
with  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill  on  that  day.  My 
Lord,  it  was  with  considerable  reluctance  and  regret 
that  I  then  stood  in  the  way  of  what  appeared  to  be  the 
convenience  of  this  Council ;  but  as  this  Bill  principally 
affects  the  two  districts  of  Satara  and  Ahmednagar,  andi 
as  these  districts  happen  to  be  in  the  division  which  I 
have  the  honour  to  represent  in  this  Council,  I  thought 
it  my  duty  not  to  be  an  assenting  party  to  this  legisla- 
tion, without,  at  any  rate,  satisfying  myself  about  the- 
true  nature  and  scope,  and  the  probable  effects,  of  the 
changes  proposed.  During  the  interval  that  has  elaps- 
ed since  that  day,  I  have  made  such  inquiries  as  I 
could  in  the  two  districts,  and  I  have  also  been  able  to- 
go  through  a  large  amount  of  official  literature  on  the 
subject  ;  and  as  a  result  of  these  inquiries  and  of  what 

I  have  read,  I  may  state  at  once  that  I  find  myself  un- 
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able  to  support  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill.  My 
Lord,  before  explaining  the  reasons  whicli  lead  me  to 
•oppose  this  measure,  I  will,  with  Your  Excellency's 
permission,  briefly  state  to  the  Council  how  matters 
stand  at  present  under  the  existing  law  and  in  what 
respects  they  are  sought  to  be  altered  by  the  Bill  before 
us.  At  present  there  are  no  legal  restrictions  on  the 
cultivation  of  hemp.  A  cultivator  may  grow  it  where 
he  pleases  and  as  much  of  it  as  he  pleases.  But  hie 
is  bound  to  sell  his  hemp  to  no  one  but  a  license-holder. 
The  manufacture  of  drugs  is  prohibited  save  under 
license;  the  sale  of  drugs  is  prohibited  save  under  license. 
There  is  no  quantitative  duty  on  the  drugs  consumed, 
but  the  right  to  sell  the  drugs  within  a  certain  area, 
generally  a  whole  district,  is  farmed  to  the  highest 
bidder.  Now  the  changes  contemplated  in  the  Bill  be- 
fore us  are  these  :  Government  takes  to  itself  the  ])Ower 
of  prohibiting  the  cultivation  of  hemp  absolutely,  or 
of  permitting  it  only  under  license.  Bonded  warehouses 
are  to  be  established  or  licensed,  where  wholesale  dealers 
will  be  required  to  store  the  drugs  manufactured,  and  to 
pay  a  quantitative  duty  as  they  supply  thedrugs  to  retail 
dealers,  paying  in  addition  rent  for  the  use  of  the 
warehouse.  The  duty  will  be  a  quantitative  one  ;  and 
Government  thereby  expect  to  be  able  to  raise  a  larger 
..revenue  than  at  present.  There  are  other  minor 
alterations  proposed  in  the  existing  law,  but  I  do  not 
wish  to  trouble  the  Council  with  a  reference  to  them. 
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Now.  my  Lord,  I  object  to  this  Bill  on  five 
■grounds  : — (1)  The  proposed  legislation  is  wholly  un- 
necessary ;  (2)  even  if  Government  wanted  to  legislate 
in  the  matter,  absolutely  no  case  has  been  made  out 
for  prohibiting  or  otherwise  subjecting  to  restriction 
the  cultivation  of  hemp  ;  (3)  the  proposal  to  levy  a 
quantitative  duty  on  the  drugs  is  open  to  the  objection 
that  it  gives  Grovernment  a  direct  interest  in  the  in- 
creased consumption  of  the  drugs  ;  (4)  the  proposal  to 
raise  the  price  of  these  drugs,  by  subjecting  them  to 
enhanced  taxation,  has  been  condemned  by  a  large 
number  of  competent  authorities,  and  (5)  the  Bill  does 
not  propose  to  give  effect  to  a  definite  recommendation 
made  by  the  Hemp  Drugs  Commission — a  recommen- 
dation expressly  accepted  by  the  Government  of 
India — that  the  law  should  provide  for  some  sort  of 
local  option  in  determining  the  localities  in  which  the 
retail  sale  of  these  drugs  may  be  permitted.  .Aly  Lord, 
in  regard  to  my  first  objection,  I  would  point  out  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  officers  of  the  Bombay  Government, 
who  gave  evidence  before  the  Hemp  Drugs  Commission, 
declared  that  the  existing  arrangements  were  working 
satisfactorily,  and  that  there  was  no  need  for  any  fur- 
ther interference  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  in  the 
matter.  There  were  eighteen  superior  officers  among 
the  witnesses — two  Commissioners,  one  Chief  Secretary, 
eleven  Collectors  and  four  Assistant  Collectors.  Twenty 
Deputy    Collectors   and    seven   Mamlatdars    also    gave 
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evidence  on  the  subject  of  administration  and    control. 
On  analysing  the   evidence  of  these  forty-five    officers^ 
we  find  that  out  of  the  eighteen  superior  officers,  there 
was  only  one,  and  that  was  the  honourable  member  in 
charge  of  the  Bill  himself,  who  advocated    any  import- 
ant modification  of  existing    arrangements.     He  urged 
the  establishment  of  bonded    warehouses  and    the  levy 
of  a    quantitative  duty,    but   he    did  this,    not  in   the 
fancied  interests    of  temperance,  but    with  the  avowed 
object    of   raising    a    large    revenue    for   Government. 
Seven  superior    officers  expressed  no    opinion  whatever 
on  the    necessity  or    otherwise    of   further    legislation, 
while  ten  others — and  I  will    read  to  the    Council   the 
names  of  these    ten — deprecated  further    legislation  in 
the  matter.     These    ten   officers    were — Messrs.    Reid. 
Vidal,  Ebden,  Sinclair,  Charles,  I.ely,  Campbell,  Wood- 
ward. Lamb    and    Dodgson.     Of   the    twenty    Deputj' 
Collectors,  only  three  were  in  favour  of  modifying  these 
arrangements  and  of  the    seven  Mamlatdars,    only  one 
Was  of  a  similar  opinion.      Tt  will  thus  be  seen  that,  so 
far  as  the  Bombay    official  witnesses   are  concerned, — 
and  they  certainly  could  speak  with    authority  on  this 
subject,  if  any  one  could — the  overwhelming  weight  of 
evidence  was    against    further    legislation,    such    as  is 
embodied  in  this  Bill.     Next,  my  Lord,  I  would  point 
out  to   the  Council   that  the   area  under    hemp  in  the 
Presidency  is  an  exceedingly  small  fraction  of  the  total 
area  under  cultivation — only  about  one  thousand  acres 
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out  of  a  total  cultivated  area  of  three  and  three-fourths 
crores  of  acres,  and  even  this  insignificant  area  is,  if 
anything,  steadily  diminishing,  owing  to  natural  causes, 
€ven  in  the  absence  of  such  legislation  as  we  are  en- 
gaged in  considering  at  this  meeting.  Taking,  for 
instance,  the  figures  of  cultivation  from  1885  to  1899 
for  the  Presidency  proper,  we  find  that  the  average 
area  under  hemp  from  1885  to  1888  was  1,192  acres  ; 
from  1889  to  1892  it  was  1,112  acres;  from  1893  to 
1895  it  was  1,097  acres  ;  and  during  the  last  three 
years  of  this  period,  i.e.,  from  1896  to  1898-99,  the 
average  was  only  908  acres.  I  think  these  figures 
<2onstitute  a  silent  but  emphatic  protest  against  the 
present  Bill,  which  might  have  had  a  semblance  of 
justification  if  it  could  by  any  means  have  been  shown 
that  the  cultivation  of  hemp  arid  the  consequent  con- 
sumption of  the  drugs  were  on  the  increase. 

My  Lord,  my  next  objection  to  this  Bill  is  that, 
even  if  Government  wanted  to  legislate  in  this  matter 
with  the  object  of  establishing  bonded  warehouses  and 
levying  a  quantitative  duty,  I  submit  that  absolutely 
no  case  has  been  made  out  for  seeking  to  regulate  the 
cultivation  of  hemp  by  licenses.  Even  the  few  Bom- 
bay official  witnesses  who  favoured  fresh  legislation  on 
the  subject  of  hemp  drugs,  were  careful  to  state  that 
they  did  not  desire  to  impose  any  restrictions 
on  the  freedom  of  cultivators  in  growing  hemp. 
They    considered  that  the    restrictions  on    the    sale   of 
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hemp  and  the  fact  that  the  manufacture  of  drugs  could 
not,  owing  to  the  very  nature  of  the  process,  he  carried 
on  surreptitiously,  made  it  unnecessary  to  control  the 
cultivation  in  any  way.  The  honourable  member  in 
charge  of  the  Bill  himself  expressly  stated  that  he  did 
not  consider  it  necessary  to  restrict  the  cultivation  of 
hemp,  and  I  believe,  my  Lord,  that  with  such  a  great 
authority  on  my  side  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
labour  this  point  any  further.  I  will,  however,  ven- 
ture to  mention  to  the  Council  a  few  considerations 
which  occur  to  me  against  the  proposal  to  empower 
Crovernment  to  restrict  cultivation  as  they  please.  I 
think,  in  the  first  place,  that  anything  which  tends  ta 
multiply  the  points  of  contact  between  the  cultivators 
and  the  lower  subordinates  of  the  Kevenue,  Abkari 
and  other  departments  deserve  to  be  seriously  depreca- 
ted. If  the  cultivation  of  hemp  comes  to  be  prohibited, 
except  under  license,  innocent  cultivators  may  be  ex- 
posed, as  urged  by  several  witnesses,  to  the  risk  of 
having  false  charges  brought  against  them  by  over- 
zealous  or  blackmailing  subordinates  of  these  depart- 
ments in  connection  with  the  spontaneous  growth  of 
wild  hemp  plants.  Then,  again,  though  Crovernment 
do  not  propose  to  charge  a  fee  for  licenses  granted  to 
cultivators,  these  latter  may  experience  some  difficulty 
in  getting  them  actually,  and  may  even  have  to  incur 
expenditure,  which  will  not  bear  scrutiny,  before  get- 
ting them.     This  point  was  very   well  brought   out  by 
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the  Times  of  India  in  an  article  on  this  Bill  in 
December  1898.  This  is  what  that  journal  wrote  on 
that  occasion  : — "If  it  is  a  desirable  object  of  les^isla- 
tion  to  multiply  the  points  of  contact  between  the 
administration  and  the  people,  this  is  a  most  admirable 
Bill  ;  bat  not  otherwise.  Unless  a  substantial  benefit 
is  to  be  gained,  the  less  the  Collector  and  his  subordi- 
nates are  called  on  to  intervene  between  the  cultivator 
and  the  free  pursuit  of  his  calling,  the  better.  Every 
additional  license,  every  additional  compulsor}'  resort 
to  authority  for  permission  to  do  this  thing  or  that 
adds  to  the  cultivator's  worries — adds  to  the  opportu- 
nities that  the  revenue^  subordinate  enjoys  for  worrying 
him  and  getting  money  out  of  him.  A  license  looks  a 
harmless  thing — as  it  would  be  if  it  were  a  sheet  of 
paper  and  nothing  more.  But  in  India  there  is  often 
more  in  it  than  is  written  on  the  face  of  it  and  it  costs 
more  than  is  supposed  to  be  paid  for  it."  The  question 
of  assessment  also  comes  in,  in  this  connection,  though 
in  a  somewhat  remote  manner.  I  think  that  men  who 
are  paying  a  certain  assessment  to  Government  and 
are  raising  a  certain  kind  of  crop  on  their  land, 
have  a  right  to  expect  that  their  freedom  to  raise 
that  crop  shall  not  in  any  way  be  fettered  by  Gov- 
ernment. Sir  James  Campbell,  in  his  evidence  before 
the  Commission,  observed  : — "I  think  the  produ- 
cers in  Ahmednagar  and  Satara  would  resent  very 
much    any    restriction    of  cultivation.     I    think   that 
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the  prohibition  of  cultivation  in  those  districts  where 
it  is  trifling,  so  as  to  confine  it  to  the  two  districts 
above  named,  may  cause  some  little  dissatisfaction, 
but  would  be  feasible."  Lastly,  in  this  connection,  there 
is  the  question  of  growing  hemp  for  the  purposes  of 
fibre.  Dr.  W;iti,  in  his  Dictionary  of  Economic 
Products,  states — and  the  statement  has  been  quoted 
by  the  Hemp  Drugs  Commission  in  its  report — that 
the  Indian  plant  from  which  the  drugs  are  manu- 
factured is  but  an  Asiatic  variety  of  the  species  from 
which  fibre  is  produced  in  Europe ;  and  he  also 
comtemplates  the  possibility  of  cultivating  hemp  "as a 
€old  season  fibre-crop  on  the  plains  of  India,"  and  he 
is  of  opinion  that  "  there  may  be  some  localities  in 
India  where  this  might  be  found  possible  and  even 
remunerative."  I  think,  in  view  of  this  expression  of 
opinion  from  such  an  authoritative  quarter,  the 
Oovernment,  instead  of  prohibiting  cultivation,  except 
under  license,  ought  to  encourage  experiments  in 
hemp  cultivation  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  if  the 
ifibre-producing  plant  can  be  grown  anywhere  in  the 
Presidency  on  a  large  and  remunerative  scale. 

My  next  objection,  my  Lord,  to  this  Bill  is  on  the 
score  of  the  quantitative  duty  which  it  proposes  to 
levy  on  the  drugs  consumed.  As  I  have  already 
observed,  such  a  duty  gives  Gfovernment  a  direct 
interest  in  the  increased  consumption  of  the  drugs.  It 
is  true  that  (Tovernment  m  the  abstract  is  incapable  of 
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pushing  forward  the  consumption  of  deleterious  articles 
for  the  i^ake  of  a  few  thousands  of  additional  rupees, 
but  Government  in  the  concrete,  which  sometimes 
means  the  subordinates  of  the  Ke venue,  Abkari,  and 
other  departments,  may  not  be  wholly  above  such  a 
temptation.  Under  existing  arrangements,  when  the 
right  to  sell  drugs  within  a  certain  area  is  once  farmed, 
to  an  individual,  Government  has  no  interest  in  the 
quantity  of  the  drugs  sold,  and  it  may,  therefore,  well 
be  trusted  to  look  effectively  after  the  interests  of 
temperance.  With  a  quantitative  duty,  however,  the 
situation  is  altered,  and  I  would  not  give  the  Abkari 
Department  of  Government  any  such  interest  in 
increased  consumption,  if  I  could  help  it. 

My  fourth  objection  to  the  Bill  is  that  it  seeks  to 
raise  a  larger  revenue  for  Government  by  enhancing 
the  taxation  of  the  drugs,  thereby  raising  the  price  of 
the  drugs  to  the  consumers.  My  l^ord,  T  was  at  one 
time  a  believer  in  the  theory  propounded  in  ordinary 
text-books  of  Political  Economy,  that  the  proper  way 
to  deal  with  intoxicants  is  to  levy  a  high  duty,  and 
thereby  seek  to  restrict  consumption.  I  at  one  time 
shared  with  others  the  delusion  that  if  the  price  of  the 
intoxicants  was  raised  beyond  the  capacity  of  poor 
consumers,  large  numbers  of  these  people  would  be 
ultimately  weaned  from  a  most  injurious  habit.  But 
whatever  faith  I  once  had  in  such  a  policy,  I  confess 
I    have  that   faith  no  longer,   and    I  have  come  to  the 
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clear,  though  painful,  conclusion  that  if  you  only- 
raise  the  price  of  the  intoxicants,  while  you  do  nothinig^ 
to  reduce  the  facilities  for  obtainino-  them,  you  do  not 
succeed  in  reducing  consumption,  only  5'ou  take  more 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  consumers,  and  thus  in  many 
cases  add  the  misery  of  starvation  to  the  misery  of 
vice.  And  I  believe  that  the  proper  way  of  dealing 
with  these  intoxicants,  if  the  object  be  to  rescue  the 
victims  of  the  vice  from  its  clutches,  is  not  to  make 
them  dearer,  but  to  make  them  scarcer.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  case  of  Thana.  In  1890-91  the  con- 
sumption of  country  spirit  per  head  of  population  in 
that  district  was  21*2  drams.  This  consumption,  in 
spite  of  the  high  duty  levied,  has  steadily  risen  to 
25'3  drams  for  the  year  1898-99.  an  increase  of  19 
per  cent,  in  eight  years,  which  is  a  serious  increase^ 
even  after  allowance  is  made  for  the  normal  increase 
of  population.  The  amount  of  still-head  duty  during 
the  same  period  has  risen  from  a  little  over  seven  and 
a  quarter  lakhs  to  a  little  over  ten  lakhs — an  increase 
of  about  37  per  cent.. — which  means  that  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Abkari  Department  in  that  district  have 
not  only  not  reduced  consumption,  but  that  the 
department  now  takes  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  victims 
of  the  vice  37  per  cent,  more  money  than  it  used  to 
do  eight  years  before,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  harder 
times  which  the  poor  people  admittedly  have  had  now 
for   several    years.     My  Lord,  I  for   one  would  gladly 
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support  a  policy  of  total  prohibition  in  these  matters, 
as  that,  I  think,  is  the  most  effective  waj^  of  dealing 
with  the  problem,  in  spite  of  the  fancied  interests  of 
what  are  called  moderate  consumers,  flailing  that,  I 
respectfully  urge  that  the  next  best  policy  is  not  to 
make  the  intoxicants  dearer,  but  to  make  them  scarcer. 
A  friend  of  mine,  whom  I  consulted  as  to  how  this 
Bill  would  affect  the  interests  of  the  cultivators  of 
hemp  in  the  Nevasa  Taluka  of  Ahmednagar  District, 
has  expressed  himself  in  these  f  erms  :  "■  How  can 
Government,  which  has  recently  ])lanted  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  Nevasa  a  liquor  shop  in  the 
heart  of  the  little  town,  propose  to  restrict  the  liberty 
of  the  cultivators  to  grow  hemp  in  the  interests  of 
temperance  ?  "  Any  one  who  knows  anything  of  the 
fearful  hold  which  these  intoxicants  come  to  acquire 
over  their  victims,  will  see  that  these  helpless- 
creatures  will  make  any  sacrifice  to  satisfy  their 
craving,  and  that  increased  taxation  under  such 
circumstances,  without  a  reduction  of  the  facilities  for 
obtaining  the  intoxicants,  only  means,  as  1  have 
already  observed,  the  misery  of  less  food  added  to  the 
curse  of  drunkenness.  Some  of  the  oflficial  witnesses: 
before  the  Hemp  Drugs  Commission  have  taken  the 
same  view  of  the  matter.  Thus  the  Honourable  Mr. 
Lely  has,  with  his  usual  directness,  opposed  increased 
taxation  in  the  following  words : — "  I  think  increased 
taxation  of  ganja    would    be    highly  impolitic.      I   can 
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hardly  see  how,  apart  from  political  reasons,  it  could 
be  beneticial.  The  consumer  would  be  prepared  to 
spend  a  pice  or  two  more  upon  it.  It  is  cheaper  to 
get  intoxicated  on  ganja  than  on  liquor.  I  do  not 
recommend  the  increasing  the  cost  of  the  former, 
because  the  people  who  use  it  are  poorer  than  those 
who  drink  litjuor,""  In  another  place  he  says  of  the 
habitual  consumers :  *'  They  take  ganja  because  it 
enables  them  to  bear  abstinence  from  food  and  water, 
and  even  clothes  in  the  coldest  weather.  It  is  said  to 
-enable  them  to  resist  the  most  malarious. climate  and 
the  worst  water."  Many  other  witnesses  have  described 
the  present  taxation  of  these  drugs  as  reasonable. 
Even  Mr.  T.  D.  Mackenzie  observes  .-  "  If  the  price  of 
the  hemp  drugs  be  much  raised,  the  ascetics  would 
probably  stint  themselves  of  food  in  order  to  get  the 
drugs  and  so  do  thein^^elves  much  injury.'"  I  am 
aware,  my  T^ord.  that  the  Hemp  Drugs  Commission 
has  recommende<i  enhanced  taxation  of  these  drugs  in 
this  Presidency  on  the  oround  that  at  present  it  is 
much  lower  liere  tlian  in  ]-5engal  and  other  Provinces. 
But  I  respHctfully  submit  that  this  is  .not  a  fair  way  of 
looking  at  tlie  (jnestion.  The  total  incidence  of 
Abkari  taxation  is  the  heaviest  in  this  Presidency  as 
compared  with  other  Provinces,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  figures  : — In  Bombay  Abkari  taxation  is 
■9  annas  3 .  pies  per  head  of  population,  as  against  6 
annas    6    pies   in  Madras,  2  annas  8  pies  in  Bengal,    1 
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anna  9  pies  in  the  North-West  Provinces,  1  anna 
9  pies  in  the  Punjab,  and  2  annas  7  pies  in  the 
Central  Provinces.  I  think,  my  Lord,  that  so  long  as 
it  is  not  proposed  to  reduce  this  higher  incidence  oi 
Abkari  taxation  in  this  Presidency,  because  it  is  lower 
elsewhere,  for  so  long  it  would  not  be  fair  on  the  part 
of  Government  to  increase  the  tax  on  these  drugs, 
which  happen,  comparatively  speaking,  to  be  some- 
what lightly  taxed  with  us,  on  the  sole  ground  that 
the}'  are  taxed  at  a  higher  rate  elsewhere. 

My  Lord,  I  now  come  to  my  last  objection  to  this 
Bill,  and  that  is  that  it  fails  to  provide  for  some  form 
of  local  option,  as  recommended  by  the  Hemp  Drugs 
Commission  and  as  directed  by  the  Government  of 
India  in  their  orders  on  the  report  of  that  Commission. 
The  recommendation  of  that  Commission  is  couched 
in  the  following  terms: — That  when  new  shops  are 
proposed,  municipal  bodies,  rural  notables,  zamindars 
or  headmen,  as  the  case  may  be,  should  be  consulted 
as  to  the  necessity  of  opening  them,  and  as  to  their 
location,  and  that  objections,  if  made,  should  receive- 
the  most  careful  attention.  The  Government  of  India 
have  accepted  the  recommendation  in  the  following 
words: — "  In  municipal  towns  the  Governor-General 
in  Council  considers  that  no  shop  for  the  sale  of  hemp 
should  be  opened  without  consulting  the  Municipal' 
Committee,  and  in  rural  centres  notice  of  the  intention 
to  open  a  shop  should  be   given  and  any  objection  to- 
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the  establishment  of  a  shop  which  may  be  brought  for- 
ward should  be  considered,  no  shop  being  opened 
unless  there  is  a  real  detnand  for  the  drug."  The 
Bengal  Act  contains  a  provision  for  assigning  to  any 
Municipality,  with  its  consent,  the  functions  of  the 
l^ocal  Government  relating  to  the  grant  of  licenses,  and 
after  such  assignment  no  conditions  or  rules  may  be 
imposed  by  the  Jjocal  Government  without  the  consent 
of  the  Municiyjality.  Even  where  such  functions  are 
not  assigned,  the  Collectors  are  required  lo  notify  to 
Municipalities  the  sites  selected  for  shops  within  their 
limits,  to  consider  the  objections  that  may  be  raised, 
and  if  they  do  not  agree  with  the  Municipalities,  to  refer 
the  matter  to  the  Commissioner  of  Excise  for  decision. 
I  think  the  people  of  this  Presidency  are  entitled  to 
claim  that  simdar  provision  should  be  niade  for  local 
option  in  the  matter  in  tlie  law  of  tliis  Presidency. 

My  Lord,  I  have  now  stated  to  the  Council  my 
chief  grounds  for  opposing  this  Bill.  I  fear  my 
observations  have  detained  the  Council  longer  than 
they  should  have  done  ;  tliey  have  certainly  exceeded 
the  limits  which  I  had  tirst  proposed  to  myself.  The 
fact,  however,  that  the  Select  Committee  has  un- 
animously approved  the  Bill  as  drafted  made  it  neces- 
sary for  me  to  explain  myself  at  some  length,  and 
that  is  my  excuse  for  taking  up  so  much  of  the  time 
of  the  Council.  My  Lord,  1  oppo&ethe  second  reading 
of  this  Bill. 


MOFUSSIL  MUNICIPALITIES  BILL. 

[At  a  meeting  of  the  Bombaij  Legislative  Council  held  on 
Tuesday  the  \2th  Febrimry  1901,  i^is  Excellency  Lm^d  North- 
<:ote  presiding,  the  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Ollivant  moved  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  for  the  better  management  of  municipal 
affairs  in  mofussil  towns  and  cities.  The  Hon.  Mr.  G.  K. 
^okhale  then  spoke  as  folio  ws.^  ' 

Your   Excellency,— The    Bill,  as  originally   drafted, 
contained  so  many  provisions  of  a  distinctly  retrograde 
character  and  bore  on  its  face  such  evident  impress  of 
a  desire  on  the  part   of  the  framers  to  recede  from  the 
position    of  1884,  that    few  of  us,    I  confess,  had    any 
hopes  that  it  would  .merge  from  the  Select  Committee 
in  the  form    which  it    has  now    taken.      It  is  true  that 
the   Honourable   Sir  Evan    James,    who    was    then    in 
charge  of  the  Bill,  introduced  the  measure  in  a  speech 
which,  for  breadth  of  view  and  for  a  generous  apprecia- 
tion   of  the  work  and    difficulties  of  municipal    bodies, 
was    a  notable    utterance,    and    which,  if  it  had    stood 
alone,  would  have  been  a  source  of  sincere  satisfaction 
to  the  people.     Unfortunately,  the  speech  was  accom- 
panied by  a  Bill  so  much  at  variance  with  the  senti- 
ments  expressed  by  the   mover,    that  the   Honourable 
Mr.    Justice  Chandavarkar  could  not  help    exclaiming 
on- that  occasion  how  he  wished  that  the  Bill  had  been 
-as  good  as  its  author.      Those,    however,  were  perhaps 
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peculiar  times.  At  any  rate,  on  going  through  the 
proceedings  on  that  occasion,  I  could  not  repress  a 
smile  of  amusement  at  the  boldness  of  some  of  the 
claims  advanced.  Thus  the  mover  of  the  Bill,  in 
replying  to  the  debate  on  the  first  reading,  said 
that  he  was  not  at  all  dissatisfied  with  the  reception 
the  Bill  had  met  with,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
measure  had  evoked  a  perfect  storm  of  protest  both  in 
the  Council  and  outside  it.  Why,  Sir,  even  my 
honourable  friend  Mr.  Desai,  whose  mental  eye  appear- 
ed at  that  time  to  range  over  free  fights  among 
Municipal  Councillors,  their  want  of  capacity  and 
want  of  principle,  was  all  the  while  imagining  that  he 
was  speaking  as  an  ardent  advocate  of  local  self-govern- 
ment. AH  this,  however,  is  now  a  matter  of  history^ 
and  if  I  recall  the  circumstance  to  Your  Excellency's 
mind  on  this  occasion,  it  is  only  to  show  what  great 
reason  the  people  of  this  Presidency  have  to  feel  grate- 
ful to  the  Honourable  Sir  Charles  Ollivant  for  the 
conciliatory  manner  in  which  he  has  led  the  Select 
Committee  in  its  deliberations  on  this  Bill  and  for 
striving  to  meet  the  public  wishes  at  least  half  way. 
Every  one  of  us  who  served  on  the  Select  Committee 
was  impressed  not  only  with  his  great  knowledge  of 
municipal  affairs,— that,  of  course,  was  well-known,— 
but  with  the  enormous  industry  which  he  bestowed 
upon  the  Bill,  drafting,  re-drafting  and  drafting  again 
so  many  of  its  provisions,  and  with  the   anxious  soHci- 
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tude  which  he  throughout  evinced  to  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  non-official  criticisms  and  objections  and 
remove,  as  far  as  he  could,  the  causes  for  reasonable 
apprehensions.  Happily,  his  view  of  local  self-j^overn- 
ment  coincides  largely  with  that  held  by  many  thought- 
ful persons  in  this  country,  both  Natives  and 
•  Europeans,  as  to  the  scope  and  purpose  of  municipal 
institutions.  There  are,  as  many  here  are  no  doubt 
aware,  two  ways  of  looking  at  this  question  of  local 
self-government.  One  view  is  that,  while  the  work  of 
deliberation  requires  the  assistance  of  many  minds,  all 
executive  work  must  be  entrusted  to  a  single  officer 
with  large  statutory  powers.  The  other  view  is  that 
not  only  the  work  of  deliberation  but  also  executive 
work  ought  to  be  entrusted  to  Municipal  Councillors,, 
who  should  do  the  latter  by  means  of  small  sub-com- 
mittees, thereby  enabling  the  chosen  representatives 
of  the  people  to  acquire  direct  experience  of  executive 
work  and  of  a  proper  performance  of  civic  responsi- 
bilities. The  first  view  is  finding  increased  favour  in. 
the  I'nited  States  and  has  largely  influenced  the 
Municipal  legislation  of  our  Presidency  towns.  The 
second  view  is  strongly  held  in  England  and  on  the- 
Continent  of  Europe  and  it  has  supplied  the  lines  on 
which  municipal  legislation  in  mofussil  towns  in  India 
is  based.  Now,  my  Lord,  I  am  willing  to  admit  that 
the  first  scheme  is  perhaps  better  suited  to  the  Presi- 
dency towns  by  reason   of  the  largeness  of  their  areas- 
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and  the  diversity  of  their  populations,  on  the  score  of 
race,  colour  and  creed,  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
interests  involved.  But  there  is  no  justification  for 
extending  such  legislation  to  niofussil  towns,  which 
greatly  appreciate  the  lines  on  which  their  present 
municipal  constitution  is  based.  It  seems  to  me,  my 
Lord,  that  in  this  matter  of  local  self-government, 
Oovernment  sometimes  manage  to  do,  by  almost  an 
irony  of  fate,  just  the  thing  which  the  people  do  not 
care  for.  Thus  in  1888,  when  the  Bombay  Municipal 
Act  was  revised,  Grovernment  sought  to  assimilate  the 
constitution  of  the  Bombay  Corporation  to  that  obtain- 
ing in  the  mofussil,  when  the  citizens  of  Bombay  did 
not  require  such  a  change  ;  and  it  was  only  after  a 
strong  protest  on  the  part  of  the  Bombay  Corporation, 
which  was  ably  voiced  by  the  Honourable  Mr.  Mehta 
and  the  late  ^Ir.  Justice  Telang,  that  Government 
abandoned  their  proposals.  Here,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  people  in  the  mofussil  are  satisfied  with  their 
existing  constitution,  Government  proposed  to  change 
that  constitution  into  something  analogous  to  that  of 
Bombay.  P^ortunately.  under  the  direction  of  the 
Honourable  Sir  Charles  Ollivant.  that  attempt  has  now 
been  abandoned.  Having  made  these  few  general 
observations,  I  will  now.  with  Your  Excellencj^'s  per- 
mission, proceed  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  Bill  before 
us.  I  wish  to  state  at  the  outset  that,  although  the 
public  feel  deeply  grateful  to  the  honourable    member 
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in  charge  of  the  Bill  for  several  important  modifi- 
cations which,  under  his  guidance,  the  Select  Com- 
mittee has  introduced,  some  of  these  modifications  do 
not  go  far  enough,  and  if  we  have  proposed  no  amend- 
ments in  regard  to  them,  it  is  because  those  of  us  who 
represented  the  other  side  of  the  question  in  the 
Select  Committee,  accepted  the  modifications  there  in 
a  spirit  of  compromise  on  the  principle  that  half  a  loaf 
is  better  than  no  bread.  Moreover,  there  are  even  in 
this  revised  Bill  some  provisions  which  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  approve,  and,  of  course,  in  regard  to  them  we 
have  given  notice  of  the  amendments  which  we  intend 
to  move.  My  Lord,  the  Bill  before  us  may  be  consi- 
dered under  five  heads:  (1)  Constitution  ;  (2)  Adminis- 
trative procedure;  (3)  Duties  and  obligations;  (4) 
Municipal  powers ;  (5)  Government  control.  With 
reference  to  the  first  of  these  divisions,  viz.,  '  Con- 
stitution,' I  beg  leave  to  observe  that,  while  the  revised 
Bill  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  original  draft,  there 
are  one  or  two  points  under  this  head  which  are  open 
to  serious  objection.  I  refer  specially  to  the  proposed 
provision  for  conferring  the  elective  franchise  on 
sections  of  inhabitants.  I  think,  my  Lord,  when  the 
history  of  this  question  of  the  introduction  of  the 
elective  franchise  into  the  constitution  of  Munici- 
palities comes  to  be  considered,  it  will  be  admitted 
that  those  among  us  who  believe — and  believe  sincerely 
— rthat  the  right  policy  in    such    matters    is  that  of   a 
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steady,  thor.firh  cautious  advance,  have  behaved  with 
great  moderation  in  not  moving  amendments  suggest- 
ing an  extension  of  the  present  franchise.  When 
the  Act  of  1884  was  under  consideration  and  when 
the  Government  of  that  day  proposed  to  fix  the 
minimum  of  elected  members  at  one-half,  it  was  con- 
tended by  some  of  the  non-official  members  that  the 
minimum  was  low  in  the  case  of  the  more  advanced 
Municipalities  at  least  and  that  in  their  case  a  more 
extended  franchise  was  essential.  Sir  James  Peile, 
who  was  in  charge  of  that  Bill,  thereupon  gave  the 
assurance,  and  he  repeated  it  again  and  again  in  the 
course  of  the  debate,  that,  though  the  Bill  prescribed  a 
minimum  of  one-half,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent 
Government  from  prescribing  a  higher  proportion  for 
individual  Municipalities  in  consideration  of  their 
fitness  as  determined  by  the  level  of  intelligence  and 
growth  of  civic  spirit  among  them.  Sir  James  Fer- 
gusson,  who  was  then  Governor,  also  stated  that  it  was 
his  hope  that,  if  not  during  his  time,  at  any  rate 
during  the  time  of  his  successor,  it  might  be  possible 
for  Government  to  allow  a  higher  proportion  of  elected 
to  nominated  members  in  the  case  of  the  leading 
^Municipalities  at  least.  Nothing,  however,  was  done 
during  the  last  fifteen  years  by  (jovernment  to  carry 
out  this  undertaking  except  in  the  case  of  Poona,. 
where  the  proportion  of  two-thirds  to  one-third  was 
granted  during  Lord    Reay's  time ;    but    this    special 
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privilege  has  recently  been,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
withdrawn.  Though,  therefore,  we  might  have  been 
justified  in  proposing  that  the  Legislature  should  now 
prescribe  a  higher  minimum  in  the  case  of  the  more 
-advanced  Municipalities  at  least,  we  have  refrained 
from  adopting  this  course  with  the  object  of  minimising 
the  points  of  difference  between  the  official  and  the 
non-official  members ;  and  yet  Grovernment  have 
thought  it  right  to  adhere  to  this  retrograde  provision 
for  conferring  the  elective  franchise  on  sections  of 
inhabitants.  My  Lord,  in  1884  Sir  James  Peile,  as 
representing  the  Bombay  Ciovernment,  stated  in  distinct 
terms  that  Grovernment  wanted  to  retain  in  their  own 
hands  the  power  of  nominating  members  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  one-half,  because  it  might  happen  that  sections 
of  the  community,  or  certain  minorities,  might  not  be 
able  to  obtain  adequate  representation  by  means  of  th 
rate-payers'  election,  and  in  that  case  it  would  be 
desirable  for  Government  to  have  this  reserve  of  power 
in  their  hands  to  supply  the  deficiency.  The  represen- 
tation of  sections  and  minorities  was  thus  provided  for 
in  1884  by  reserving  to  Government  the  right  of 
nominating  up  to  a  maximum  of  one-half  members  of 
Municipal  Corporations.  In  the  present  Bill,  however, 
Government  retain  this  power  of  nominating  up  to  a 
maximum  of  one-half,  and  propose  in  addition  that 
sections  and  minorities  should  have  seats  specially 
assigned  to   them    out   of   the    minimum    of   one-half 
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thrown  open  to  election.  I  ^tv6lf^y  ^^^^'  "^y  ^^^^^^  '^ 
is  most  undesirable  that  Oovernniel^  ^'''^'"^^  ^^  ^^^^ 
now  upon  what  they  distinctly  jruai^"^^^^^  '"  l^^"^' 
My  Lord,  in  this  matter  of  the  elective  franchise  our 
Presidency  is  already  behind  the  other  p^'f^^Jnces  of 
India.  I  have  been  lookinsj  up  the  Municipal  ^"™^"^'^~ 
tration  Keports  of  other   provinces,  and  I  find  ^" 

Madras  there  are  19  Municipalities  which  are  ^''^^'^^ 
to  elect  three-fourths  of  their  members.  In  the  /°'^^^" 
West  Provinces  all  the  ^lunicipalities  to  whic 
elective  franchise  is  extended  are  allowed  to  elect  t^^^^~ 
^fourths  of  the  members.  In  the  Central  Provinc^^ 
sthesame.  In  Bencjal  and  thePunjabmost  ofthejMu^^^'* 
palities  consist  of  two-thirds  elected  and  one-third  nc'"^^" 
nated  members.  Here  alone,  in  the  Bombay  Prt^^' 
dency,  the  proportion  of  elected  members  is  rioidi^ 
kept  down  at  half  and  even  that,  so  far  as  the  c^enera 
ratepayers  are  concerned,  the  Legislature  now  proposed 
to  reduce.  The  Bombay  Grovernment  have  oftei^ 
claimed  that  we  in  this  Presidency  are  far  ahead  of  othei 
provinces  in  matters  of  Municipal  administration.  Such 
a  boast,  however  justified  on  other  ^rounds,  is  certainly 
not  justified  on  the  ground  of  the  proportion  of  elected 
to  nominated  members  on  Municipal  Boards.  I  quite 
admit  that  it  is  possible  that  some  sections  or  minori- 
ties might  like  to  be  represented  by  elected  instead 
of  by  nominated  members.  In  their  case,  however,. 
all  that  the  Grovernment  have  got  to  do  is  to  set  aside 
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a  certain  number  of  seats  which  are  at  Government's 
own  disposal,  for  election  by  such  sections  or  minorities. 
Another  provision  coinino-  under  the  head  of  '  Consti- 
tution '  is  in  connection  with  the  creation  of  '  Notified 
areas.'  The  original  proposal  to  turn  villages  or  groups 
of  villages  into  '  Notified  areas  *  has  now  been  aban- 
doned in  favour  of  another  adopted  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee, which  restricts  the  provision  on  this  subject  to 
towns,  which  are  the  headquarters  of  talukas,  and  to 
hamlets  that  spring  up  in  the  vicinity  of  railwaj' 
stations.  In  assenting  to  this  new  proposal,  I  am  not 
without  apprehension  that  even  in  this  new  form  it  is 
capable  of  being  worked  in  a  manner  which  will  cause 
hardship,  and  I  earnestly  trust  that  Government  will 
be  ver}'  sparing  in  the  use  of  the  powers  which  this 
provision  confers  upon  them  and  as  a  result  of  which 
people  in  rural  areas  will  have  to  bear  municipal 
taxation  without  corresponding  municipal  privileges. 
The  analogy  of  the  Punjab  has  been  quoted,  but  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  in  that  province  there  are 
at  present  only  31  'Notified  areas'  in  existence, 
whereas  the  Honourable  Sir  Evan  James,  in  his  detailed 
Statement  of  Objects  and  Eeasons,  has  mentioned  more 
than  150  places  in  this  Presidency  as  fit  to  be  turned 
into  '  Notified  areas.*  The  third  point  under  '  Consti- 
tution '  about  which  I  desire  to  say  a  word,  is  the 
position  of  the  Chief  Officer,  whom  City  Municipalities 
will  in  certain  cases    have    to   appoint.      I  admit    that 
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under  the  revised  provisions  the  Chief  Officer  will  no 
longer  be  master  of  City  Municipalities,  as  the  original 
Bill  practically  proposed,  and  that  the  powers  now 
<,-onferred  upon  him  by  statute  are  such  as  may  safely 
be  entrusted  to  an  Executive  Officer  acting  under  the 
full  control  and  su}  ervision  of  a  City  Municipality. 
The  provisions  about  his  appointment  and  removal  are, 
however,  in  my  opinion,  not  quite  satisfactory,  and  if 
some  of  us  have  accepted  them  in  .Select  Committee, 
it  was  doiijc  as  I  have  already  observed,  only  in  a  spirit 
of  reasonable  compromise.  Coming  next  to  the 
question  of  '  Administrative  Procedure'  provided,  I  may 
state  at  once  that  I  have  nothing  but  praise  to  give  to 
this  portion  of  the  Bill.  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  the 
provisions  on  this  subject  are  a  great  improvement  on 
the  Act  of  1884,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  ^lunicipal 
Corporations  will  feel  grateful  to  the  Legislature  for 
this  part  of  the  Bill.  Coming  now  to  the  question  of 
*  Duties  and  Obligation- '  T  think  it  necessary,  my  Lord, 
to  enter  my  respectful  but  emphatic  protest  against 
the  proposal  to  impose  additional  obligations  under  this 
Bill  on  Municipal  Corporations.  The  list  of  'Obligatory 
Duties,'  as  set  forth  in  Section  54  of  this  Bill,  is  already 
so  loner  and  covers  such  a  vast  variety  of  functions, 
that,  if  the  obligations  which  that  clause  imposes  upon 
Municipalities  were  to  be  literally  construed,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  the  richest  Municipality  in  the  world 
to  discharge  those  obligations  satisfactorily,  and  yet  the 
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Legislature  now  proposes  to  make  additions,  on  very 
inconclusive  grounds,  to  that  fearfully  long  list.  It  is 
now  proposed,  in  addition  to  the  obligatory  duties 
already  recognised,  to  call  upon  Municipalities  to 
bear  the  cost  of  combating  plague  and  famine,  and 
to  make  contributions  to  the  Provincial  exchequer 
for    Provincial    roads    passing    through    their    limits,  fe 

and  for  leper  asylums  and  for  lunatic  asylums 
which  Government  may  establish  outside  the  Munici- 
pal limits.  Now  in  regard  to  the  first  of  these 
additions,  viz.,  about  plague  and  famine,  I  submit  to 
Your  Excellency  that  the  proposal  in  the  original  draft 
was  much  worse  than  the  proposal  now  before  us.  In 
the  original  draft  it  was  proposed  to  include  this  duty 
among  the  obligatory  duties  of  a  Municipality  without 
any  qualification  whatsoever,  but  in  the  Select  Com- 
mittee the  honourable  member  in  charge  of  the  Bill 
advanced  so  far  in  the  direction  of  meeting  popular 
objections,  as  to  provide  that  the  obligatory  duties 
mentioned  in  Clause  54  should  take  precedence  of 
the  duties  in  regard  to  plague  and  famine,  and 
that  the  Municipalities  should  not  provide  for  the 
latter  until  after  making  reasonable  provision  for  the 
former.  I  confess  I  am  not  satisfied  even  with  this 
modification  inade  in  the  Select  Committee,  and  if  I 
assented  to  the  modified  proposal,  it  was  only  because 
I  felt  convinced  that  that  was  the  only  way  to  get  rid 
of  the  original  proposal.      I  believe  the  Local  Grovern- 
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ment  are  actino-  in  this  matter  under  instructions  from- 
the  Groverninent  of  India,  and  we  had  to  make  our 
choice  between  the  proposal  as  orisjinally  (h'afted  and 
the  proposal  now  contained  in  this  Bill.  With  reference 
to  the  provisions  for  levj'ino  contributions  from  Munici- 
palities in  connection  with  provincial  roads  and  leper 
and  lunatic  asylums,  I  respectfully  submit,  my  Lord,, 
that  the  proposal  is  inequitable  and  ousjlit  to  be  aban- 
doned by  Government.  In  the  first  place  the  contri- 
butions by  themselves  will  be  very  small,  and  I  ask  if 
it  is  worth  the  while  of  Government  to  cause  needless 
irritation  for  such  small  amounts  ?  Secondlj^  as  I 
have  before  observed,  the  list  of  obligatory  duties  is 
already  .so  long,  that  any  addition  to  them,  however 
small,  ought  in  mj'^  opinion  to  be  deprecated  unless 
Government  are  prepared  to  surrender  to  Municipal 
bodies  corresponding  revenues.  This  was  the  spirit 
of  the  policy  enunciated  by  the  Government  of  India 
in  1882.  But  while  the  list  of  obligatory  duties  has 
grown  enormoiisly,  I  regret  to  say  that  there  is  not  a 
single  instance  in  which  Government  have  transferred 
to  Municipal  bodies  any  of  their  receipts,  and  I  submit 
that  if  new  obligations  continue  to  be  imposed  on  the 
shoulders  of  Municipalities  in  this  manner,  such  legis- 
lation will  come  to  be  regarded  by  the  public  not  as  a 
scheme  of  local  self-government  but  as  a  scheme  of 
local  exactions.  Next,  with  regard  to  the  powers 
conferred  on  Municipal  bodies,  I  cordially  welcome  the 
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proposal  to  extend  these  powers  in  several  important 
directions.  I  think  this  extension  will  make  Municipal 
Administration  more  efficient  and  Municipal  bodies 
will  be  able  to  deal  with  various  difficulties,  which 
crop  up  in  the  work  of  administration,  in  a  simpler 
and  more  effective  manner  than  at  present.  I  am 
aware  that  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  among 
non-official  critics  of  the  present  Bill  as  to  the  advis- 
ability of  conferring  drastic  powers  on  Mnnicipat 
bodies  to  deal  with  epidemics  such  as  plague,  But 
I  beg  leave  to  point  out  that  on  this  point  we 
had  to  choose  between  conferring  these  powers  on 
Municipalities  and  leaving  these  powers  under 
the  Epidemic  Diseases  Act  in  the  hands  of  Plague 
Committees,  appointed  bj-  Government  and  acting  with 
no  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  public:  and  1  believe 
that,  when  this  question  comes  to  be  looked  at  from 
that  standpoint,  the  proposal  contained  in  the  Bill  to 
confer  these  powers  on  Municipal  bodies  will  meet  with 
general  approval.  Lastly,  coming  to  the  question  of 
'  Grovernnient  Control,'  I  confess,  my  Lord,  that  my 
mind  is  not  free  from  anxiety  and  apprehension,  and  that 
these  powers  of  control  might  prove  a  source  of  un- 
necessary' trouble  in  the  hands  of  unsympathetic  officers. 
I  am  free  to  admit  that  some  such  powers  must  be 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  Government  to  make  Municipal 
bodies  feel  that,  if  they  do  not  realise  their  responsibi- 
lities properly,  there  is  a    speedy  and  effective  method 
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provided  to  call  them  to  account.  At  the  same  time, 
there  is  the  obvious  risk  of  Government  officers  some- 
times not  understanding  properly  the  difficulties  of 
Municipalities  or  not  making;  allowances  in  a  generous 
spirit  for  small  shortcomings,  and  in  such  cases  it 
would  be  open  to  them  to  suggest  to  Government  the 
-enforcement  of  the  bludgeon-clauses  to  the  humiliation 
of  Municipal  bodies  and  to  the  prejudice  of  the  cause 
of  local  self-government;  and  this,  my  Lord,  brings 
me  to  the  concluding  portion  of  my  remarks.  My 
TjOrd,  what  little  practical  experience  of  Municipal 
administration  I  possess  has  taught  me  one  thing 
clearly,  and  it  is  that  the  District  Officers  have  it  in 
their  power  to  make  local  self-government  a  greater 
success  than  it  is  at  piesent,  by  taking  steady  and 
■continuous  interest  in  ^lunicipal  administration  and 
regarding  the  work  and  difficulties  of  Municipal  bodies 
with  greater  sympathy  than  so  many  of  them  do  at 
present.  I  regret  to  say.  my  Lord,  that  in  some 
instances  District  Officers  are  found  to  regard  the  work 
of  Municipalities  with  indifference  till  matters  assume 
a  serious  aspect  and  tlien  they  suddenly  come  down 
upon  them  with  tlie  bludgeon-clauses  in  their  hand. 
In  other  cases  these  officers  interfere  so  constantly  and 
in  such  a  tone  of  authority  that  they  appear  more  like 
dictators  than  like  sympathetic  guides,  such  as,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  they  ought  always  to  strive  to  be.  I 
need     hai'dly  say  that  neither  the  one  attitude  nor  the 
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other  on  the  part  of  District  Officers  is  desirable  in  the- 
interests  of  local  self-government,  and  I  earnestly 
appeal  to  tlieni  from  this  place  to  realise,  in  a  spirit  of 
generosity  and  even  forbearance,  the  difficulties  and 
shortcomings  of  our  Municipal  Corporations,  always 
remembering  that,  while  it  is  easy  to  discredit  work 
done  by  men  who  are  new  to  their  responsibilities,  it  is 
not  equally  easy  to  stimulate  public-spirited  citizens  to 
greater  exertions  when  once  their  ardour  is  damped  by 
what  they  might  regard  as  harsh  and  unsympathetic 
criticism  or  judgment.  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  has  stated 
in  his  book  on  '  Representative  Government '  that 
the  object  of  Municipal  institutions  is  not  merely  to 
get  local  work  efficiently  done,  but  also  to  develop  civic 
spirit  and  raise  the  level  of  general  intelligence  among 
the  people.  I  respectful Ij'^  submit  that,  in  judging 
the  work  of  Municipal  bodies,  both  these  objects,  and 
not  only  the  first,  should  be  steadily  kept  in  view.  A. 
higher  public  life  has  only  just  begun  in  the  land,  and' 
it  behoves  those  who  represent  the  power  that  has 
introduced  this  life  into  this  country  to  give  whatever 
guidance  might  be  needed  with  great  tact  and  in  a 
spirit  of  sympathy,  encouraging  those  who  need 
encouragement  and  steadying  the  footsteps  of  the  weak. 
It  is  only  by  such  cordial  co-operation  between  District 
Officers  and  Municipal  Corporations  that  the  success  of 
local  self-government  would  be  ensured,  and  it  is 
necessary   to    ensure    this    success,    because    in    it  are 
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involved   the  best  interests  of  both  the  rulers   and  the 

Tuled. 

:o: 

[At  the  same  meetmg,  ivheu  the  Bill  had  been  read  a 
secoiul  time,  and  was  being  considered  in  detail,  the  Hon'ble 
Mr.  Gokhale  moved  in  clause  11  (c)  (ii),  lines  19  and  20,  to 
dslete  the  vxjrds  "  or  bt/  sections  of  the  inhabitants' ^^ 

Your  Excellency, — This  question  of  sectional  repre- 
sentation has  been  so  fully  dealt  with  by  various 
honourable  members  in  the  debate  on  the  second 
reading  that  I  will  not  take  up  the  time  of  the  Council 
by  making  any  Jengthly  remarks  on  t!iis  subject  to- 
day. My  first  objection  to  the  inclusion  of  these  words 
is  that  they  are  an  attempt  to  go  back  clearly  on  what 
was  exi)ressly  guaranteed  to  the  general  ratepayers  of 
the  mofussil  by  Sir  James  Peile,  speaking  in  the  name 
of  the  Bombay  Cxovernment.  As  was  j)ointed  out 
yesterday,  Sir  .James  Peile  in  1884  stated  in  distinct 
and  unequivocal  terms  that  a  minimum  of  one-half  of 
the  total  number  of  seats  was  to  be  filled  by  means  of 
■election  by  municipal  ratepayers  without  distinction 
of  race,  class  or  creed,  and  that  the  other  half  or  any 
smaller  proportion,  whichever  it  inight  be,  would  be 
filled  by  Government  by  nomination  in  order  to  secure 
adequate  representation  of  special  interests,  including 
those  of  sections  or  minorities.  My  second  point  is 
that,  if  it  is  thought  that  these  sections  or  minorities 
.may   wish  to  ^be  represented  by   elected,  instead  of  by 
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^nominated  members,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
>Government  from  setting  aside  a  few  of  the  seats  which 
are  at  their  free  disposal  for  election  by  such  sections. 
The  honourable  member  in  charge  of  the  Bill  stated, 
in  winding  up  the  d-^bate  on  the  second  reading,  that 
the  half  retained  by  Government  in  their  own  hands 
was  required  for  putting  experts  in  certain  matters  on 
Municipal  Corporations.  From  such  experience  of 
^Nlofussil  Municipalities  as  I  have,  I  am  in  a  position 
■to  say  that  even  in  the  largest  Municipalities  there  are 
no  more  than  two  or  three  nominated  members  who 
may,  in  any  way,  be  called  experts  in  any  branch,  and 
that  in  some  Municipalities  thei-e  are  no  such  persons 
appointed  at  all.  Therefore  tliere  would  always  be  a 
large  margin  of  resc  rve  in  the  hands  of  Government 
•even  after  making  adequate  provision  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  experts.  My  next  objection  to  this  provision 
is  that  it  tends  to  defeat  the  most  important  object  of 
local  self-government.  We  value  local  self-government 
not  only  for  the  fact  that  local  work  thereby  is  better 
done,  but  also  for  the  fact  that  it  teaches  men  of 
different  castes  and  creeds,  who  have  long  been  kept 
more  or  less  apart,  to  work  together  for  a  common 
pur|>ose.  There  are  in  all  conscience  causes  for 
differences  enough  among  the  different  sections  in  this 
land,  Hnd  I  submit,  my  Lord,  that  the  Ivegislature 
should  not,  in  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  without 
^ihe  very  strongest  reasons,    give  any  statutory  recogni- 
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tion  to  these  diflferences.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  local  self-crovernment  which  implies  any 
conflict  between  the  interests  of  one  section  and 
another.  If  the  Council  will  turn  to  the  list  of 
*  Obligatory  duties '  and  optional  duties,  it  will  be  seen 
that,  except  perhaps  on  the  question  of  slaughter- 
houses, there  is  no  chance  of  a  conflict  of  interest  arising 
between  the  different  communities.  And  on  that 
particular  question,  if  the  Hindu  Councillors  anywhere 
neglected  to  construct  slaughter-houses  for  the  benefit 
of  Muhammadans  and  other  inhabitants,  Government 
have  it  in  their  power,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
'Control  Chapter,'  to  require  recalcitrant  Municipalities 
to  perform  that  duty.  Then  my  I^ord,  if  different 
sections  are  to  be  represented,  why  talk  of  the  Hindu 
community  as  a  whole  by  itself?  There  are  so  manj'" 
castes  and  sections  of  this  community,  and  some  of 
them  stand  so  wide  apart  from  one  another,  that  it  will 
be  necessary  to  recognise  their  differences,  and  then 
where  are  Government  going  to  stop  ?  The  honourable 
member  in  charge  of  the  Bill  just  asked  what  special 
merit  there  was  in  a  road  or  water-course  that  it  should* 
supply  a  standard  to  divide  a  municipal  district  into- 
wards,  and  why  the  inhabitants  of  a  city  would  be 
better  divided  for  municipal  purposes  into  wards  than 
into  sections,  I  think  the  answer  to  that  is  somewhat 
simple.  You  divide  your  presidency  for  administrative 
purposes  into  districts,  your  districts  into  talukas,  your 
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taliikas  into  towns  and  vjllnoe.s;  for  a  similar  reason  a 
municipal  di-^trict  lias  ofot  to  be  divided  into  wai'ds.  If 
it  was  ]iossihle  for  all  tlie  electors- to  assemble  ;nid  vote 
together  and  elect  all  their  representati\es.  I  for  one 
would  not  attach  any  importance  to  election  by  wards. 
Then  there  is  another  reason  why  it  is  convenient  to 
divide  municipal  districts  into  wards  for  election 
purposes.  Men  residing  in  the  same  ward  ha\e  certain 
interests  in  common  ;  those,  for  instance,  connected 
with  roads,  lighting  and  the  valuation  of  properties 
for  the  purpose  of  assessment  and  conservancy  and  so 
forth;  and  from  this  standpoint,  therefij're,  election  by 
wards  is  perfectly  intelligible.  For  these  reasons,  my 
Lord,  I  propose  that  the  words  pointed  out  in  my 
amendment  should  be  omitted  from  this  clause.  Before 
sitting  down,  I  may  mention  that  I  have  no  objection 
to  Crovernment  providing  for  sectional  representation 
by  means  of  election,  provided  they  guarantee  to  the 
general  rate-payers  a   minium  of  half  the  seats. 
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PART  II. 

CONGRESS  SPEECHES. 

liENARES  CONGRESS  PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS. 

[The  folloii'ing  is  the  Presidential  address  delivered  by  the 
Hon,  Mr.  G.  K.  Gokhale  at  the  Indian  Xational  Congi'ess 
held  at  Benares  in  1905.] 

FELLOW-DELEGATES,    LADIES    AXD    GENTLEMEN. 

I  thank  you  from  the.  bottom  of  my  heart  for  the 
great,  the  signal  honour,  which  j'ou  have  conferred 
upon  me  by  electing  me  to  preside  over  your  delibera- 
tions this  year.  As  has  been  said  by  more  than  one  of 
iny  predecessors,  the  Presidentship  of  the  Congress  is 
the  highest  distinction,  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  our 
countrymen  to  bestow  upon  any  one;  and  proud,  indeed, 
is  that  moment  in  an  Indian's  life  when  he  receives  at 
your  hands  this  most  conspicuous  mark  of  your  con- 
fidence and  your  favour.  As  I,  however,  stand  before 
you  to-day,  it  is  not  so  much  the  honour  of  the  posi- 
tion, great  as  that  is,  as  the  responsibility  which  it 
imposes  upon  me,  that  occupies  my  thoughts.  When 
I  was  first  invited  nearly  four  months  ago  to  accept 
this  office,  we  wei'e  able  to  see  on  the  horizon  only  the 
small    cloud — no   bigger  than   a   n^.an's   hand.      Since 
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then  the  t;ky  has  been  overcast  and  for  some  time  a 
storm  has  been  ragino- ;  and  it  is  with  rpeks  ahead  and 
angr}'  vvaA'es  beating  around  that  1  am  called  upon  to 
take  charge  of  the  \essel  of  the  Congress.  Even  the 
stoutest  heart  among  us  may  well  own  to  a  feeling  of 
anxiety  in  such  a  situation.  Let  us,  however,  humbly 
trust  that  in  this  holy  city  of  Benares,  the  Divine 
guidance,  on  which  w?^  may  securely  throw  ourselves, 
will  not  fail  us,  and  that  the  united  wisdom  and 
patriotism  of  the  delegates  assembled  will  enable  the 
Congress  to  emerge  fjoni  the  present  crisis  with  un- 
impaired and  e\en  enhanced  prestige  and  usefulness. 

THE    PKIN'CE    AND    PRLVCESS    OF    WALES. 

Gentlemen,  our  tirst  duty  to-day  is  to  otJer  our 
most  loyal  and  dutiful  welcome  to  Their  Royal  High- 
nesses the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  on  the  occasion 
of  this  their  first  visit  to  India.  The  Throne  in 
England  is  above  all  parties— beyond  all  controversies. 
It  is  the  permanent  seat  of  the  majesty,  the  honour 
and  the  beneficence  of  the  British  Empire.  And  in 
ottering  our  homage  to  its  illustrious  occu])ants  and 
their  heirs  and  representatives,  we  not  only  perform  a 
loyal  duty,  but  also  express  the  gratitude  of  our  hearts 
for  all  that  is  noble  and  high-minded  in  England's  con- 
nection with  India.  The  late  Queen-Empress,  again, 
w^as  known,  within  the  litnits  of  her  constitutional 
position,  to  exercise  during  her  reign  her  vast  influence 
in  fa\our  of  a  policy  of  justice  and   sympathy  towards 
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the  Indian  people.  We  can  never  forget  that  the 
great  Proclamation  of  1858.  on  which  we  take  our 
stand  so  largely  in  our  constitutional  struggle,  was  not 
only  in  spirit  but  also  in  suhstance  her  own  declaration 
of  the  principles  on  which  India  was  to  be  governed- 
The  present  King-Emperor  has  announced  his  resolve 
to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  his  mother,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  animated  by  the 
same  desire  to  see  a  policy  of  righteousness  pursued 
towards  India.  We  rejoice  that  His  Royal  Highness 
and  his  noble  consort  have  come  out  amongst  us  to 
acquaint  themselves  personally  with  the  ancient  civi- 
lization of  this  country  and  its  present  condition.  The 
Congress  earnestly  and  respectfully  wishes  Their  Roj'al 
Hio-hnesses  a  most  successful  tour  through  India,  and 
it  humbly  trusts  that  the  knowledge  they  will  acquire 
and  the  recollections  they  will  carry  back  with  them 
will  constitute  a  fresh  bond  of  sympathy  and  attach- 
ment between  the  Royal  Family  in  England  and  the 
Princes  and  people  of  this  country. 

THE    NEW    VICEROY. 

The  Congress  also  offers  a  most  cordial  and  respect- 
ful welcome  to  Their  Excellencies  Lord  and  Lady 
Minto.  The  new  Viceroy  assumes  the  responsibilities 
of  his  ofl&ce  at  a  critical  juncture.  The  temper  of  the 
people,  so  sorely  tried  during  the  last  three  years,  calls 
for  the  exercise  of  wise  and  statesmanlike  conciliation 
on  the  part  of  those    who    are  in    authority,  if  further 
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estrangement  between  the  rulers  and  the  ruled  is  to  be 
prevented.  I  earnestly  trust  that  such  conciliation 
will  be  forthcoming.  Meanwhile,  a  special  responsibi- 
lity rests  upon  us  all  to  see  to  it  that  the  immediate 
task  that  confronts  His  Excellency  is  not  made  more 
difficult  than  it  already  is.  The  difficulties  of  the 
situation  are  not  of  Lord  ^linto's  creating,  and  he  lias 
a  right  to  expect  the  co-operation  of  both  the  officials 
and  the  public  in  his  endeavours  to  terminate  a  state 
of  tension,  which  has  already  produced  deplorable  results 
and  which  cannot  be  jn'olonged  without  serious  detri- 
ment to  the  best  interests  of  the  country. 

LORD    CUKZON's    ADMIMSTKATION. 

Grentlemen,  how  true  it  is  that  to  everything  there 
is  an  end  !  Thus  even  the  Viceroyalty  of  Lord  Curzon 
has  come  to  a  close  !  P'or  seven  long  years  all  eyes  had 
constant!}' to  turn  to  one  masterful  figure  in  the  land, — 
now  in  admiration,  now  in  astonishment,  more  often 
in  anger  and  in  pain,  till  at  last  it  has  become  difficult 
to  realize  that  a  change  has  really  come.  For  a  paral- 
lel to  such  an  administration,  we  must,  I  think,  go 
back  to  tlie  times  of  Aurangzebe  in  the  history  of  our 
own  country.  There  we  find  the  same  attempt  at  a 
rule  excessively  centralized  and  intensely  personal,  the 
same  strenuous  purpose,  the  same  overpowering  con- 
sciousness of  duty,  the  same  marvellous  capacity  for 
work,  tlie  same  sense  of  loneliness,  the  ^ame  persistence 
in  a  policy  of  distrust  and  repression,  resulting  in  bitter 
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exasperation  all  round.  I  think  even  the  most  devoted 
admirer  of  Lord  Curzon  cannot  claim  that  he  has 
strengthened  the  foundations  of  British  rule  in  India. 
In  some  respects  his  Lordship  will  always  he  recognized 
as  one  of  the  greatest  Englishmen  that  ever  came  out 
to  this  country.  His  wonderful  intellectual  gifts,  his 
brilliant  powers  of  expression,  his  phenomenal  energj', 
his  boundless  enthusiasm  for  work, — these  will  ever  be 
a  theme  of  just  and  unstinted  praise.  But  the  gods 
are  jealous,  and  amidst  such  lavish  endowments,  they 
withheld  from  him  a  sympathetic  imagination,  without 
which  no  man  can  ever  understand  an  alien  people ; 
and  it  is  a  sad  truth  that  to  the  end  of  his  ad- 
ministration Lord  Curzon  did  not  reall}'  understand 
the  people  of  India,  This  was  at  the  root  of  his  many 
inconsistencies  and  made  him  a  perpetual  puzzle  to 
most  men.  And  thus  the  man.  who  professed  in  all 
sincerit}',  before  he  assumed  the  reins  of  office,  his 
^eat  anxiety  to  show  the  utmost  deference  to  the 
feelings  and  even  the  prejudices  of  those  over  whom  he 
was  set  to  rule,  ended  by  denouncing  in  unmeasured 
terms  not  only  the  present  generation  of  Indians,  but 
also  their  remote  ancestors  and  even  the  ideals  of  their 
race  which  they  cherish  above  everything  else ;  he, 
who,  in  the  early  part  of  his  administration,  publicly 
warned  the  official  classes  that  "  official  wisdom  is  not 
so  transcendent  as  to  be  superior  to  the  stimulus  and 
guidance  "  of  public  opinion  and  who  declared    that   in 
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the  present  state  of  India  '"  the  opinion  of  the  educated 
classes  is  one  which  it  is  not  statemanship  to  ionore  or 
to  despise,"  ended  hj  trampling  more  systematically 
upon  that  opinion  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  and 
claimino-  for  his  own  judgment  and  that  of  his  official 
colleagues  a  virtual  character  of  infallihility.  The 
fact  is  that  Lord  Curzon  came  to  India  with  certain 
fixed  ideas.  To  him  India  was  a  country  where  the 
Englishman  was  to  monopolize  for  all  time  all  power 
and  talk  all  the  while  of  duty.  The  Indian's  only 
business  was  to  be  governed,  and  it  was  a  sacrilege  on 
his  part  to  have  any  other  aspiration.  In  his  scheme 
of  things  there  was  no  room  for  the  educated  classes 
of  the  country ;  and  having  failed  to  amuse  them  for 
any  length  of  time  by  an  empty  show  of  taking  them 
into  his  confidence  he  proceeded  in  the  end  to  repress 
them.  Even  in  his  last  farewell  speech  at  the  Byculla 
Club  in  Bombay  India  exists  only  as  a  scene  of  the 
Englishman's  labours,  with  the  toiling  millions  of  the 
country — eighty  per  cent,  of  the  population — in  the 
background.  The  remaining  twenty  per  cent,,  for 
aught  the)'  are  worth,  might  as  well  he  gently  swept 
into  the  sea  !  Had  Lord  Curzon  been  less  self-centred, 
had  he  had  more  humility  in  his  nature,  he  might 
perhaps  have  discovered  his  mistake  before  it  was  too 
late.  This  would  probably  have  enabled  him  to  avoid 
giving  so  much  offence  and  causing  so  much  pain  as 
he  unhappily  did  during  the  last  two  years,  but  I  doubt 
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if  the  main  current  of  his  administration  would  even 
then  have  flowed  in  another  rliannel.  Lord  Curzon's 
liighest  ideal  of  statesmanship  is  eflKcieney  of  adminis- 
tration. He  does  not  helieve  in  what  ]\Ir.  (xladstone 
used  to  call  th'>  ])riuci]ile  (if  liherty  as  a  factor  of 
human  progress.  He  has  no  sympathy  with  popular 
aspirations,  and  when  he  finds  them  among  a  sub- 
ject people,  he  thinks  he  is  rendering  their  country 
a  service  by  trying  to  put  them  down.  Thus  in  his 
Byculla  Club  speech  he  actually  stated  that  he  had 
not  otfered  political  concessions  to  the  people  of  India, 
because  he  "  did  not  regard  it  as  wisdom  or  statesman- 
ship in  the  interests  of  India  itself  to  do  so  !  "  Taking 
Lord  Curzon  at  his  highest,  we  Hnd  him  engaged  in  a 
Herculean  attempt  to  strengthen  the  Englishman's 
monopoly  of  power  in  India  and  stem  the  tide  of 
popular  agitation  and  discontent  by  rousing  the 
members  of  the  bureaucracy  to  a  sense  of  duty  similar 
to  his  own  and  raising  llie  standard  of  administrative 
efficiency  all  round.  The  attempt  has  failed,  as  it 
was  bound  to  fail.  Never  was  discontent  in  India 
more  acute  and  widespread  than  when  the  late  Viceroy 
laid  down  tlie  reins  of  office  ;  and  as  regards  the 
bureaucratic  monopoly  of  power.  I  think  we  are 
sensibly  nearer  the  time  when  it  will  be  successfully 
assailed. 

One   claim   liord   Curzon   advanced   in    his    farewell 
speech  at  Bombaj ,  which    it  is   necessary  to  examine  a 
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little.  He  told  his  hearers,  as  he  had  done  once 
before — on  the  occasion  of  the  last  Budget  debate- 
that  even  if  he  had  incurred  the  hostility  of  educated 
Indians,  the  masses  would  be  grateful  to  him  for  what 
he  had  done  for  them.  This  attempt  to  distinguish 
between  the  interests  of  the  educated  classes  and 
those  of  the  bulk  of  their  countrymen  is  a  favoiu'ite 
device  with  those  who  seek  to  repress  tlie  legitimate 
aspirations  of  our  people.  It  is  signilicant  that  Lord 
Curzon  had  never  resorted  to  it  till  he  had  finally 
broken  with  the  educated  classes.  We  know,  of  course, 
that  the  distinction  is  unreal  and  ridiculous,  and  we 
know  also  that  most  of  those  who  use  it  as  a  con- 
venient means  to  disparage  the  educated  classes  cannot 
themselves  really  believe  in  it.  Lord  C'urzon  men- 
tions the  reduction  of  the  salt-duty,  the  writing  otit'  of 
famine  arrears,  the  increased  grants  to  primary 
education  and  to  ii'rigation,  the  attempt  at  Police 
reform  as  measures  on  which  he  bases  his  claim. 
The  suggestion  here  is  that  he  adopted  these  measures 
for  the  good  of  the  juasses  in  spite  of  the  opposition — 
at  any  rate,  the  indifference — of  the  educated  classes:, 
when  the  plain  fact  is  that  it  was  the  Congress  that 
had  been  urging  these  measures  year  after  year  on  the 
attention  of  Government  and  that  it  was  only  after 
years  of  persistent  agitation  that  it  was  able  to  move 
the  Government  in  the  desired  direction.  Four  years 
ago,  when,  with  a   surplus   of  seven  crores   or   nearly 
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five  millions  sterlino- in  hand,  the  Government  of  India 
did  not  remit  any  taxation,  and  I  ventured  to  com- 
plain of  this  in  Council  and  to  urge  an  immediate 
reduction  of  the  salt-dut}-,  1  well  remember  how  Lord 
Curzon  sneered  at  those  who  '*  talked  glibly  "  of  the 
burdens  of  the  masses  and  of  the  necessity  of  lowering 
the  salt-tax  as  a  measure  of  relief  I  I^ord  Curzon  was 
fortunate  in  coming  to  India  when  the  currency  legis- 
lation of  Lord  liansdowne  and  Sir  David  Barbour  had 
succeeded  in  artificially  raising  the  rupee  to  its  [)resent 
level,  thereby  enabling  the  Government  of  India  to 
save  about  four  millions  sterling  a  year  on  its  Home 
remittances.  This,  with  the  recovery  of  the  opium 
revenue,  placed  huge  surpluses  at  Lord  Curzon's 
disposal  throughout  his  administration,  and  he  never 
knew  a  moment  of  that  financial  stress  and  anxiety 
which  his  predecessors  had  to  face  for  a  series  of  years. 
Considering  how  large  these  surphises  have  been  I  do 
not  think  the  relief  given  by  Lord  Curzon  to  the  tax- 
pa5'ers  of  the  countr}-  has  by  any  means  been  liberal. 
He  himself  estimated  last  March  the  total  amount  of 
this  relief  at  7  millions  sterling.  He  did  not  mention 
that  during  the  same  time  he  had  taken  from  the  tax- 
payers .33  millions  sterling  over  and  above  the  require- 
ments of  the  Go\ernment.  Again,  how  paltry  is  the 
relief  given  bj'  the  reduction  of  the  salt-duty  and  the 
writing  off  of  famine  arrears  compared  with  the 
enormous   injury  done   to  the   mass  of  our   people   by 
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the  artificial  raisino-  of  the  value  of  the  rupee,  which 
led  to  a  heavy  ijiimediate  depreciation  of  their  small 
savinos  in  silver,  and  which  makes  a  grievous  addition 
to  their  permanent  burdens  h)^  indirectly  enhancing 
their  assessments  and  increasing  their  debts  to  the 
nioneny-lender  as  prices  adjust  themselves  to  tlie  new 
rupee  I  Much  has  been  made  of  T^ord  Curzon's  increas- 
ed grants  to  ]irimary  education.  Considering  how 
little  the  State  does  in  India  for  the  education  of  the 
masses  it  would  ha\e  been  astonishing,  if  with  such 
surpluses  Lord  Curzon  had  not  made  any  addition  to 
the  educational  expenditure  of  the  country.  But  if 
he  has  given  a  quarter  of  a  million  more  to  education, 
he  has  given  five  millions  a  year  more  to  the  Army  ; 
and  with  reckless  profusion  he  has  increased  the 
salaries  of  Em'opean  officials  in  many  departments 
and  has  created  several  new  posts  for  them.  "  A 
spirit  of  expenditure,  "  to  use  an  expression  of  Mr. 
Grladstone's,  has  been  abroad  in  all  directions  during 
his  time,  and  he  has  never  practised  the  old-fashioned 
virtue  of  economy,  with  which  the  real  interests  of 
the  people  are  bound  up.  Of  course  a  ruler  cannot 
labour  as  devotedly  as  I^ord  Curzon  has  done  for  seven 
years  for  increased  efficiency  without  removing  or 
mitigating  important  administrative  evils  ;  but  that  is 
quite  different  from  a  claim  of  championing  the  special 
interests  of  the  masses  as  against  their  natural  leaders 
and  spokesmen,  the  educated  classes  of  the  community. 
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PAKTITIOX    OF    BENGAL 

(ientlemen.  the  question  tliat  is  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  us  all  at  this  moment  is  the  Partition  of 
Bengal.  A  cruel  wrong  has  been  inflicted  on  our 
Bengalee  brethren  and  the  whole  country  has  been 
stirred  to  its  deepest  deptlis  with  sorrow  and  resentment, 
as  has  never  been  the  case  before.  The  sche)ne  of 
partition,  concocted  in  the  dark  and  carried  out  in  the 
face  of  the  fiercest  o]ii>osition  that  any  Government 
measure  has  encountered  during  the  last  half  a  century, 
will  always  stand  as  a  complete  illustration  of  the  worst 
features  of  the  present  system  of  bureaucratic  rule — its 
utter  contempt  for  public  opinion,  its  arrooant  preten- 
sions to  superior  wisdom,  its  reckless  disregard  of  the 
most  cherished  feelings  of  llie  people,  the  mockery  an 
appeal  to  its  sense  of  justice  becomes,  its  cool  preference 
of  Service  interesrs  to  those  of  the  governed.  Lord 
Curzon  and  his  advisers — if  he  ever  had  any  advisers — 
could  never  allegr  ihai  Owy  had  no  means  of  judging 
of  the  depth  of  public  feeling  in  the  matter.  All  that 
could  possibly  have  Iv-cn  d«'!e  by  way  of  a  respectful  re- 
presentation of  the  views  of  the  people  had  been  done- 
As  soon  as  it  was  known  ^  hat  a  ]  )artition  of  some  sort 
was  contemplated,  meetino  after  meeting  of  protest 
was  held,  till  over  five  hundred  jiublic  meetings  in  all 
parts  of  the  Province  had  proclaimed  in  no  uncertain 
voice  that  the  attempt  to  dismember  a  compact  and 
homogeneous  province,  to  which  the  people   were   pas- 
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sionately  attached  and  of  which  the}"  were  jiis^tly  proud, 
was  deeply  resented  and  would  be  resifited  to  the 
utternioi^t.  Meniorials  to  the  same  efi'ect  poured  in 
upon  the  Viceroy.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
was  implored  to  withhold  his  sanction  to  the  proposed 
measure.  The  intervention  of  the  British  House  of 
Coinr.'.ons  was  sought,  first,  b}'  a  monsrer  petition, 
si2,'ned  b}'  sixt}^  tliousand  people,  and  later  by  means 
of  a  debate  on  the  subject  raised  in  the  House  by  our 
ever  watchful  friend, — Mr.  Herbert  Roberts.  All  proved 
una\ailino-.  The  Viceroy  had  made  up  his  mind.  The^ 
officials  under  him  had  expressed  approval.  What 
business  had  the  people  to  have  an  opinion  of  their 
own  and  to  stand  in  the  way  ?  To  add  insult  to 
injury,  Lord  Curzon  described  the  opposition  to  his 
measure  as  '  manufsictared' — the  opposition  in  which 
all  classes  of  Indians,  high  and  low,  uneducated 
and  educated,  Hindus  and  Mahommedans,  had  joined, 
the  opposition  than  which  nothing  more  intense, 
nothing  more  wide-spread,  nothing  more  spontaneous, 
had  been  seen  in  this  country  in  the  whole  course  of 
our  political  agitation  !  Let  it  be  remembered  that 
when  the  late  Viceroy  cast  this  stigma  on  those  who 
were  ranged  against  his  proposals,  not  a  single  public 
pronouncement  in  favour  of  those  proposals  had  been 
made  by  any  section  of  the  community;  and  that  among 
the  foremost  opponents  of  the  measure  were  men  like 
Sir  Jotindra  Mohan  Tagore  and  Sir  Grurudas  Bannerji, 
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Eaja  Peary  Mohan  Mukerji  and  Dr.  Ha^sh  Bebary 
Ohose,  the  ^Maharajas  of  Mymensiug  and  Kasimbazaar, 
— men  who  keep  themselves  aloof  Troui  ordinary 
political  agitation  and  never  say  a  word  calculated 
in  any  way  to  embarrass  the  authorities,  and  who 
■came  forward  to  oppose  publicly  the  Partition  Project 
only  from  an  o\erpowering  sense  of  the  necessity  of 
their  doing  what  they  could  to  avert  a  dreaded  calamity. 
If  the  opinions  of  even  such  men  are  to  be  brushed 
aside  with  contempt,  if  all  Indians  are  to  be  treated  as 
no  better  than  dumb,  driven  cattle  ;  if  men,  whom  any 
other  country  would  delight  to  honour,  are  to  be  thus 
made  to  realize  the  utter  humiliation  and  helplessness 
of  their  position  in  their  own,  then  all  I  can  say  is 
••  (loodbye  to  all  hope  of  co-operating  in  any  way  with 
the  bureaucracy  in  the  interests  of  the  jieople  I  "*  I  can 
conceive  of  no  graver  indictment  of  British  rule  than 
that  such  a  state  of  things  should  be  possible  after  a 
hundred  years  of  that  rule  I 

Gentlemen,  I  have  carefully  gone  through  all  the 
papers  which  have  been  published  by  the  (xovernment 
on  this  subject  of  Partition.  Three  things  have  struck 
me  forcibly — a  determination  to  dismember  Bengal  at 
all  costs,  an  anxiety  to  promote  the  interests  of  Assam 
at  the  expense  of  Bengal,  and  a  desire  to  suit  everything 
to  the  interests  and  convenience  of  the  Civil  Service.  It 
is  not  merely  that  a  number  of  new  prizes  have  been 
thrown   into   the  lap  of  that  Service — one  I^ieutenant- 
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Oovernorshi}),  two  Memberships  of  the  Board  of 
Revenue,  one  Commissionership  of  a  Division,  several 
Secretaryships  and  Under-Secretaryships — but  alterna- 
tive schemes  of  readjustment  have  been  rejected  on  the 
express  ground  that  their  adoption  would  be  unpopular 
with  the  members  of  the  Service.  Thus,  even  if  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  charge  of  the  1>ieutenant-(TO\ernor  of  Bengal 
had  really  become  inevitable — a  contention  which  the 
greatest  living  authority  on  the  subject,  Sir  Henry 
Cotton,  who  was  Secretary  to  the  Bengal  Grovernment 
un>ler  seven  Ijieutenant-Governors,  does  not  admit — 
one  would  have  thought  that  the  most  natural  course 
to  take  was  to  separate  Behar,  Orissa  and  Chota  Nag- 
pore  from  Bengal  and  form  them  into  a  separate  pro- 
vince. This  would  have  made  the  Western  Province 
one  of  30  millions  in  place  of  the  Eastern.  But  this, 
says  the  Gfovernment  of  India,  "  would  take  from 
Bengal  all  its  best  districts  and  would  make  the  Pro- 
vince universally  unpopular."  This  was  of  course  a 
fatal  objection,  for,  compared  with  the  displeasure  of 
the  Civil  Service  the  trampling  under  foot  of  public 
>)pinion  and  the  outraging  of  the  deepest  feelings  of  a 
whole  people  was  a  small  matter  I  But  one  can  see 
that  administrative  considerations  were  really  only 
secondary  in  the  determination  of  this  (juestion.  The 
dismemberment  of  Bengal  had  become  necessary, 
because,  in  the  view  of  the  Grovernment  of  India,  "  it 
cannot  be  for  the  lasting  good  of  any   country   or  any 
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people  tliat  puhlic  opinion  oi-  what  passes  for  it  should 
be  manufactured  by  a    compavativeh'    small  number  of 
people  at  a  sinofle  centre  and    should    be   disseminated 
thence    for  universal    adoption,    all  other    views    l)eing 
discouraoed    or   suppressed."      ""  From    every  point    of 
view."  the  Government   further   states,  '*  it  appears   to 
us  desirable  to  encourat^e   the  orowtli    of  centres  of  in- 
dependent opinion,  local  aspirations,  local  ideals  and  to 
preserve  the    growing   intelligence   and    enterprise    of 
Bengal  from  being  cramped  and  stunted  by  the  process 
of  forcing  it  prematurely   into   a   mould   of   rigid    and 
sterile  uniformity."     You  will  see   that   this  is  onlj'    a 
paraphrase,  in  I^ord  Curzon's    most   approved   style,  of 
the  complaint  of  the   people  of  Bengal    that  their    fair 
Province  has  been  dismembered  to  destroy  their  grow- 
ing  solidaritj^    check    their   national     aspirations    and 
weaken  their  power   of  co-operating    for   national  ends, 
lessen  the  influence  of  their  educated  classes  witli  tlieir 
countrymen,    and    reduce  the    political    importance  of 
Calcutta.   After  this,  let  no  apologist  of  the  late  Viceroy 
pretend  that  the  object  of  the  partition  was  administra- 
tive convenience  and  not  political  repression  ! 

Gentlemen,  it  is  diiBcult  to  speak  in  terms  of  due 
restraint  of  Lord  Carzon's  conduct  throughout  this  aflfair. 
Having  published  his  earlier  and  smaller  scheme  for 
public  criticism,  it  was  his  clear  dutj'  to  publish  similar- 
ly the  later  and  larger  scheme  which  he  afterwards 
substituted  for  it.     Bat  in  consequence  of  the  opposition 
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which  the  first  scheme  encountered,  he  abandoned  the 
idea  of  takin^  the  public  any  more  into  his    confidence 
and  proceeded  to  work  in  the  matter  in  the  dark.      For 
more    than  a  year    nothino    further    was    heard  of  his 
intentions,  and  while  he  was    silently    elaborating    the 
details  of  his  measure,  he  allowed  the  impression  to  pre- 
vail that  the  Cxovernment  had  abandoned  the  partition 
project.      And  in  the  end.  wlien    he    had    succeeded  in 
securino-  the  Secretary  of  State's  sanction  to  the  scheme, 
it  was  from  Simla,  where  he  and  his    official  colleagues 
were  beyond    the    reach    of    public    opinion,    that    he 
sprang    the    final    orders  of    Government  upon  an  un- 
prepared people.     Then  suddenly  came  his  resignation. 
And  the  people  permitted  themselves  for  a  while  to  hope 
that  it  would  bring  them  at  least    a    brief  respite,    es- 
pecially as  Mr.  Brodrick    had    promised    shortly  before 
to  present  further  papers  on  the  suliject  to  Parliament, 
which     was    understood     to    mean    that    the     scheme 
would  not  be  brought  into  operation  till  Parliament  re- 
assembled at  the  beginning  of  next    year.      Of  course, 
after  his  resignation,  the  only  proper,  the  only  dignified 
eoiirse    for    Lord    Curzon    was  to  take  no  step  which 
it  was  difficult  to  revoke  and  the  consequences  of  which 
would  have  to  be  faced  not  by  him, but  by  his  successor; 
he  owed  it  to    Lord  Minto   to  give  him  an  opportunity 
to  examine  the  question  for  himself;  he  owed  it  to  the 
Royal    visitors  not   to   plunge  the   largest   Province  of 
India  into   violent   agitation  and    grief  on  the   eve  of 
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their  visit  to  it.  But  Lord  Curzon  was  determined  to 
partition  Benoal  before  he  left  India,  and  so  he  rushed 
the  necessary  legislation  through  tlie  Legislative  Coun- 
cil at  Simla,  which  only  the  official  members  could 
attend,  and  enforced  his  orders  on  IGtli  October  last — 
a  day  observed  as  one  of  universal  mourning  by  all 
classes  of  people  in  Bengal.  And  now,  while  he  him- 
self has  gone  from  India,  what  a  sea  of  troubles  he  has 
bequeathed  to  his  successor  !  Fortunately,  there  are 
grounds  to  believe  that  I^ord  ^linto  will  deal  with  the 
situation  with  tact,  firmness,  and  sympathy,  and  it 
seems  he  has  already  pulled  up  to  some  extent  Lord 
Curzon's  favourite  Lieutenant,  the  first  ruler  of  the 
new  Eastern  Province.  Mr.  Fuller  has  evidently  cast 
to  the  winds  all  prudence,  all  restraint,  all  sense  of 
responsibility.  Even  if  a  fraction  of  what  the  papers 
have  been  reporting  be  true,  his  extraordinary  doings 
must  receive  the  attention  of  the  new  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  and  the  House  of  Commons.  Tiiere 
is  no  surer  method  of  goading  a  docile  people  into  a 
state  of  dangerous  despair  than  the  kind  of  hectoring 
and  repression  he  has  been  attempting. 

But,  gentlemen,  as  has  heen  well  said,  even  in 
things  evil  there  is  a  soul  of  goodness,  and  the  dark 
times  through  which  Bengal  has  passed  and  is  passing, 
have  not  been  without  a  message  of  bright  hope  for 
the  future.  The  tremendous  upheaval  of  popular  feel- 
ing which  has  taken    place  in    Bengal  in    consequence 
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of  the  partition,  will  constitute  a  landmark  in  the 
history  of  our  national  progress.  For  the  first  time 
since  British  rule  began,  all  sections  of  the  Indian 
community,  without  distinction  of  caste  or  creed,  have 
been  moved,  by  a  common  impulse  and  without  the 
stimulus  of  external  pressure,  to  act  together  in  offer- 
ing resistance  to  a  common  wrong.  A  wave  of  true 
national  consciousness  has  swept  oxer  the  Province 
and,  at  its  touch,  old  barriers  have,  for  the  time  at  any 
rate,  been  thrown  down,  personal  jealousies  have 
vanished,  other  coutro\ersies  ha\e  been  hushed  I  Ben- 
gal's heroic  stand  against  the  oppression  of  a  harsh 
and  uncontrolled  bureaucracy  has  astonished  and 
gratified  all  India,  and  her  suti'erings  have  not  been 
endured  in  vain,  when  they  have  helped  to  draw  closer 
all  parts  of  the  country  in  sympathy  and  in  aspiration. 
A  great  rush  and  uprising  of  the  waters  such  as  has 
been  recently  witnessed  in  Bengal  cannot  take  place 
without  a  little  inundation  over  the  banks  here  and 
there.  These  little  excesses  are  inevitable  when  large 
masses  of  men  move  spontaneously — especially  when 
the  movement  is  from  darkness  into  light,  from  bond- 
age towards  freedom, — and  they  must  not  be  allowed 
to  disconcert  us  too  much.  The  most  astounding  fact 
of  the  situation  is  that  the  public  life  of  this  country 
has  received  an  accession  of  strength  of  great  import- 
ance, and  for  this  all  India  owes  a  dee})  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  Bengal.      Of  course   the  difficulties  which  con- 
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front  the  leaders  of  Bengal  are  enormous  and  perhaps 
they  have  only  just  beoun.  But  I  know  there  is  no 
disposition  to  shrink  fronn  any  responsibilities,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  whatever  sacrifices  are  necessary 
will  be  cheerfully  made.  All  India  is  at  their  baek^ 
and  they  will  receive  in  the  work  tliat  lies  before  them 
the  cordial  sympathy  and  assistance  of  the  other  Pro- 
vinces. Any  discredit  that  is  allowed  to  fall  on  them 
affects  us  all.  They  on  their  side  must  not  forget 
that  the  honour  of  all  India  is  at  present  in  their 
keeping. 

THE   SWADESHI    MOVEMENT. 

Grentlemen,  I  will  now  say  a  few  words  on  a  move- 
ment which  has  spread  so  rapidly  and  has  been  hailed 
with  so  much  enthusiasm  all  over  the  country  during 
the  last  few  months — the  Swadeshi  movement.  It  is 
necessar)".  at  the  outset,  to  distinguish  it  from  another 
movement  started  in  Bengal,  which  has  really  given 
it  such  immense  impetus — the  boycott  of  British  goods. 
We  all  know  that  when  onr  Bengalee  brethren  found 
that  nothing  would  turn  the  late  Viceroy  from  his  pur- 
pose of  partitioning  Bengal,  that  all  their  protests  in 
the  Press  and  on  the  platform,  all  their  memorials  to 
him,  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  to  Parliament  were 
unavailing,  that  the  Government  exercised  its  despotic 
strength  to  trample  on  their  most  cherished  feelings 
and  injure  their  dearest  interests  and  that  no  protection 
against  this   of  any   kind  was  forthcoming  from   any 
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quarter,  they,  in  their  extremity,  resolved  to  have 
recourse  to  this  boycott  movement.  This  they  did 
with  a  twofold  object — first  as  a  demonstration  of  their 
deep  resentment  at  the  treiitinent  they  were  receiving, 
and,  secondl3%  ^^  attract  the  attention  of  the  people  in 
England  to  their  grievances,  so  that  those  who  were  in 
a  position  to  call  the  Government  of  India  to  account 
might  understand  what  was  taking  place  in  India.  It 
was  thus  as  a  political  weapon,  used  for  a  definite 
political  purpose,  that  the}-^  had  recourse  to  the  boycott ; 
and  in  the  circumstances  of  their  position  they  had 
levery  justification  for  the  step  they  took.  And  I  can 
tell  you  from  personal  experience  that  their  action  has 
proved  immensely  effective  in  drawing  the  attention  of 
English  people  to  the  state  of  things  in  our  country. 
But  a  weapon  like  this  must  be  reserved  only  for  ex- 
treme occasions.  There  are  obvious  risks  involved  in 
its  failure  and  it  cannot  be  used  with  sufficient  effective- 
ness, unless  there  is  an  extraordinary  upheaval  of  po- 
pular feeling  behind  it.  It  is  bound  to  rouse  angry 
passions  on  the  other  side,  and  no  true  well-wisher  of  his 
country  will  be  responsible  for  provoking  such  passions, 
except  under  an  overpowering  sense  of  necessity.  On 
an  extreme  occasion,  of  course,  a  boycotting  demons- 
tration is  perfectly  legitimate,  but  that  occasion  must 
be  one  to  drive  all  the  classes,  as  in  Bengal,  to  act 
with  one  impulse,  and  make  all  leaders  sink  their  per- 
sonal differences  in  the  presence  of  a    common  dang  et 
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It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  term  '  boycott,'  owinsf  to 
its  oricriTi.  has  oot  unsavoiuT  associations,  and  it  conveys 
to  the  mind  before  everything  else  a  vindictive  desire  ta 
injure  another.  Such  a  desire  on  our  i>art,  as  a  normal 
feature  of  our  relations  with  England,  is,  of  course, 
out  of  the  question.  ^loreover,  if  the  boycott  is  confined 
to  British  e^oods  onh',  it  leaves  us  free  to  purchase  the 
goods  of  other  foreion  countries,  and  this  does  not  help 
the  Sivadeshi  movement  in  any  way. 

Gentlemen,  the  true  Svxideshi  movement  is  both 
a  patriotic  and  an  economic  movement.  The  idea  of 
Swadeshi  or  'one's  own  country'  is  one  of  the  noblest 
conceptions  that  have  ever  stirred  the  heart  of  human- 
ity.    As  the  poet  asks — 

Breatlies  there  the  man  with  soul  so  dead. 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, — 
This  is  my  own,  my  native  land  ! 

The  devotion  to  mother-land,  which  is  enshrined 
in  the  highest  Svxideshi,  is  an  influence  so  profound 
and  so  passionate  that  its  very  thought  thrills  and  its 
actual  touch  lifts  one  out  of  oneself.  India  needs 
to-day  above  everything  else  that  the  gospel  of  this 
devotion  should  be  preached  to  high  and  low.  to  Prince 
and  to  peasant,  in  town  and  in  hamlet,  till  the  service  of 
mother-land  becomes  with  u-*  as  overmastering  a  passion 
as  it  is  in  Japan.  The  Swadeshi  movement,  as  it  is 
ordinarily  understood,  presents  one  part  of  this  gospel 
to  the  mass   of  our  people   in  a  form    which  brings  it 
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within  their  comprehension.  It  turns  their  thoughts 
to  their  countrj',  accustoms  them  to  the  idea  of 
voluntarily  makino-  some  sacrifice  for  her  sake,  enables 
them  to  take  an  intellioent  interest  in  her  economic 
development  and  teaches  them  the  important  lesson  of 
co-operating-  with  one  another  for  a  national  end.  All 
this  is  most  valuable  work,  and  those  who  undertake  it 
are  entitled  to  feel  that  they  are  engaged  in  a  highly 
patriotic  mission.  Btit  the  movement  on  its  material 
side  is  an  economic  one ;  and  though  self-denying 
ordinances,  extensively  entered  into,  must  serve  a 
valuable  economic  purpose,  namely,  to  ensure  a  ready 
consumption  of  such  articles  as  are  produced  in  the 
country  and  to  furnish  a  perpetual  stimulus  to  produc- 
tion by  keeping  the  demand  for  indigenous  things 
largely  in  excess  of  the  supply,  the  difficulties  that 
surround  the  question  econonncally  are  so  great  that 
the}'  require  the  co-operation  of  every  available  agency 
to  surmount  them.  The  problem  is,  indeed,  one  of  the 
first  magnitude.  Twelve  years  ago,  the  late  Mr- 
Ranade  remarked  at  an  Industrial  Conference  held  at 
Poona  : — '*  The  political  domination  of  one  country  by 
another  attracts  far  more  attention  than  the  more 
formidable,  though  unfelt  domination,  which  the 
capital,  enterprise  and  skill  of  one  country  exercise 
over  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  another.  This 
latter  domination  has  an  insidious  influence  which 
paralyzes  the  springs  of  all  the  varied  activities,  which 
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together  make  up  the  life  of  a  nation.**     The  question 

oi  production  is   a  question    of  capital,    enterprise    and 

skill,  and  in  all  these  factors  our  deficiency  at   present 

is    very    great.       Whoever   can    help    in    any    one   of 

these  fields    is,   therefore,  a    worker    in    the  Swadeshi 

•cause   and    should    be    wflcoiued    as    such.        Not   by 

methods    of  exclusion    but  by  those  of  comprehension, 

not    by  insisting   on   every  one    working   in  the  same 

part   of  the   held    but    by    leaving    each    one    free    to 

select    his    own    corner,    by   attracting    to    the    cause 

all  who  are  likely  to  help  and  not  alienating  any    who 

are  already  with  us,  are  the  difficulties  of  the  problem 

likely  to  be  overcome.     Above  all,  let  us  see  to  it  that 

there  are  no  fresh  divisions  in  the  country  in  the  name 

of    Sioadeshism.     No    greater    per\  ersion    of   its  true 

spirit  could  be  imagined  tlian  that. 

Take  the  (question  of  cotton  piece-goods,  of  which  we 
import  at  present  over  22  millions  sterling  worth  a  year. 
This  is  by  far  the  heaviest  item  among  our  imports  and 
our  present  Swadeshi  agitation  is  directed  mainly 
towards  producing  as  much  of  these  goods  in  our  own 
country  as  possible."  1  have  consulted  three  of  the  best 
experts  available  in  Indiu  on  this  subject — Mr.  Bezauji 
of  Nagpore,  the  right-hand  man  of  the  late  Mr.  Tata 
in  mill  matters,  the  Hon.  :Slr.  Vithaldas  Damodardhas, 
who  has  written  an  admirable  paper  on  the  Cotton 
Industry  for  the  Industrial  Conference  and  has  kindly 
placed  a  copy  of  it  at  my  disposal,  and  our  friend   Mr. 
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Wacha.  They  are  all  agreed  about  the  requirements 
and  the  difficulties  of  the  situation.  So  far  as  the 
cotton  fabrics  are  concerned,  even  strict  Free  Traders 
should  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  encouragement 
which  the  Sivadeshi  moxement  seeks  to  give  to  their 
manufacture  in  India.  In  the  first  place,  many  of 
the  usual  objections  that  may  be  urged  against  a  sys- 
tem of  State  protection  do  not  apply  to  helpful  volun- 
tary action  on  the  part  of  consumers,  such  as  the 
Swadeshi  movement  endeavours  to  promote.  ^Nlore- 
over,  the  essence  of  Free  Trade  is  that  a  commodity 
should  be  produced  where  the  comparative  cost  of  its 
production  is  the  least  and  that  it  should  be  consumed 
where  its  i-elative  value  is  tlie  highest  ;  and  if  acciden- 
tal circumstances  have  thwarted  such  an  adjustment 
in  a  given  case,  any  agency  which  seeks  to  overcome 
the  impediment  works  in  the  •  end  in  the  interests  of 
true  Free  Trade.  Now  everyone  will  admit  that  with 
cheap  labour  and  cotton  at  her  own  door.  India  enjoys 
exceptional  advantages  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
goods  ;  and  if  the  Sicadeslti  movement  helps  her  to 
regain  her  natural  position  in  this  respect — a  position 
which  she  once  occupied  but  out  of  which  she  has 
been  driven  by  an  extraordinary  combination  of  cir- 
-cumstances — the  movement  works  not  against  but  in 
furtherance  of  true  Free  Trade.  Even  at  present  the 
Cotton  Industry  in  India  is  an  important  one.  It  is 
the  largest  industry  after  agriculture  in  the    country  ; 
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it  is  also  the  on!)'  one — agricultare  excepted — in 
which  the  Indians  themselves  have  a  substantial  sliare. 
It  is  represented  by  a  }»aid-up  caydtal  of  about  17  ci'ores 
of  rupees  or  a  little  over  1 1  millions  sterling,  the  num- 
ber of  mills  being  about  200,  with  five  million  spin- 
dles and  fifty  thousand  power-looms.  In  addition  to 
this,  there  are.  according  to  the  Census  of  1901.  about 
a  quarter  of  a  million  persons  engaged  in  hand-loom 
weaving  in  the  countr}'.  ()nr  mills  consume  nearl}' 
60  per  cent,  of  the  cotton  produce  of  India  and  pro- 
duce o8  crore  it»s.  of  yarn.  Of  this  quantity.  ]Mr. 
Vithaldas  tells  us.  about  23^  crore  fts.  is  exjtorted  to 
China  and  other  foreign  countries,  about  13i  crore  Ihs. 
is  used  in  our  weaving  mills,  and  about  19  crore  fljs.  is 
woven  by  hand-loom  weavers,  the  remaining  2  crore  Ihs. 
going  to  the  manufacture  of  rope  and  twine.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  3  crore  fts.  of  3'arn  is  imported  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  is  consumed  b}"  the  hand- 
looms.  The  hand-loom  industry  of  the  country 
thus  absorbs,  in  spite  of  its  hard  struggles,  about  22^ 
crore  fl>s.  of  yarn,  or  nearly  double  the  quantity  woven 
b}-  ])Ovver-]ooms,  and  this  is  a  most  interesting  and 
significant  fact.  The  j-arn  used  by  the  weaving  mills 
produces  about  55  crores  of  yards  of  cloth,  of  which 
about  14  crore  5'ards  is  exported  to  foreign  countries 
and  about  41  crores  is  left  for  consumption  in  the 
countrj'.  If  we  put  down  the  production  of  the  hand- 
looms  at  about  90  crore  j'ards,  we  have  about  130  crore^ 
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yards   as  the  quantity  of  S^radeshi  cloth  consumed    at 
present  in  India. 

The  quantity  of  piece-goods  inaported  from  the 
United  Kingdom  and  retained  for  use  in  the  country 
is  about  205  crore  yards  a  year.  Of  the  total  cloth 
consumed,  therefore,  over  one-third  i'^  at  present 
Sivadeshi.  This  is  an  encourajoino'  feature  of  the 
situation.  But  the  imported  cloth  is  almost  all  su- 
perior in  quality.  "While  our  mills."  Mr.  Vithaldas 
says,  ''produce  the  coarser  cloth,  say  from  yarn  up  to 
30s.  count  and  in  a  few  cases  up  to  40s.,  the  hulk  of  the 
imported  cloth  is  of  the  finer  quality,  using  3'arn  over 
30s.  count.  The  Indian  weaving  mills  are  ohliged  to 
restrict  themselves  for  the  most  part  to  weaving  coarser 
cloth  owing  to  the  inferior  quality  of  cotton  now  gr-own 
in  the  country."  It  may  be  noted  that  even  from 
existing  cotton,  hand-looms  can,  owing  to  their  greater 
delicacy  of  handling  the  5'arn,  produce  tiner  cloth  than 
the  power-looms.  Fortunately,  owing  to  the  exertion.^ 
of  the  Agricultural  I>epartment  of  the  Bombay  Crovern- 
ment — exertions  for  which  it  is  entitled  to  the  best 
thanks  of  the  whole  country — Egyptian  cotton  has 
just  been  successfully  introduced  into  Sind,  and  this^ 
year  a  thousand  bales  of  a  quality  equal  to  very  good 
Egyptian  have  been  produced.  A  much  heavier  crop 
is  expected  next  year  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  its 
cultivation  will  rapidly  extend.  The  main  difficult}' in 
the  waj^  of  our  manufacturing  the  quality  of  cloth  that 
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is  at  preseiit  imported  is  one  of  capital.  Mr.  Waeha 
estimates  that  if  the  whole  f[uantity  of  205  crore  yards 
is  to  be  produced  by  mills,  the  industry  requires  an 
additional  c?;pital  of  about  30  crores  of  rupees.  Even 
if  we  proposed  to  spread  this  over  ten  years,  we  should 
•require  an  addition  of  3  crores  of  rupees  every  year- 
Now  if  we  turn  to  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  British 
India,  we  shall  find  that  the  total  increase  in  the 
capital  invested  in  cotton  mills  during  the  last  ten 
years  has  been  only  about  3  crores, — an  amount  that 
]Mr.  Wacha  wants  e\ery  year  for  ten  years.  The 
normal  developmeiit  of  the  mill  industry  is  thus  plainly 
•unequal  to  the  re(|uiremenls  of  the  situation.  More- 
over, it  is  well  to  remember  what  Mr.  Bezanji  says — 
that  the  present  mill-owners  must  not  be  expected  to 
be  very  keen  aliout  the  jiroduction  of  finer  cloth, 
because  its  mannfHctuve  is  much  less  paying  than  that 
of  the  coarser  cloth.  This  is  due  to  various  causes, 
the  principal  one  among  them  being  that  English 
capital,  similarly  invested,  is  satisfied  with  a  smaller 
range  of  profits.  Capital  from  other  quarters  must, 
therefore,  be  induced  to  c  ))ne  forward  and  undertake 
this  business.  Tf  we  ag.iin  turn  to  the  Statistical 
Abstract,  we  shall  find  tlial  our  peojde  hold  about  .50 
crores  of  rupees  in  (Tovernment  Securities  and  about 
11  crores  in  Postal  Savings  Banks.  The  private  deposits 
stand  at  about  33  crores  of  rupees,  but  there  are  no 
means  of  ascertaining  how  much  of  the  amount  is  held 
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by  Indians.  Coiisideriiio  the  extent  of  the  country 
and  the  number  of  the  population,  these  resources  are,, 
of  course,  extremely  meagre.  Still  they  might  furnish 
some  part  of  the  capital  needed.  In  this  connection- 
may  T  say  that  a  special  responsibility  now  rests  in 
the  matter  on  the  Aristocracy  of  Bengal  I  And 
this  is  not  merely  because  the  Swadeshi  movement  is 
being  so  vigorously  advocated  in  their  Province,  but 
also  because,  owing  to  the  Permanent  Settlement  of 
Bengal,  thej'  are  enabled  to  enjoy  resources,  which  in 
other  parts  of  India,  are  swept  into  the  coffers  of  the 
State.  If  sufficient  capital  is  forthcoming,  Mr.  Bezanji's 
patriotism  may.  T  am  sure,  be  relied  on  to  secure  for 
the  undertaking  whatever  assistance  his  great  capacity 
and  unrivalled  knowledge  can  give.  It  must,  however, 
be  admitted  that  capital  will  come  forward  only  cau- 
tiously for  this  branch  of  the  business.  But  the  hand- 
looms  are  likely  to  prove  of  greater  immediate  service. 
Mr.  Vithaldas  looks  forward  to  a  great  revival  of  the 
hand-loom  industry  in  the  country,  and  I  cannot  do 
better  than  quote  what  he  says  on  this  point  in  his 
paper.  "  This  village  industry,"  he  says,  "  gives  means 
of  livelihood  not  only  to  an  immense  number  of  the 
weaver  class,  but  affords  means  of  supplementing  their 
income  to  agriculturists — the  backbone  of  India — who 
usuallj'  employ  themselves  on  hand-looms  when  field 
work  is  unnecessary,  and  also  when,  owing  to  famine, 
drought  or  excessive  rains,  agricultural  operations   are- 
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not  pot^feible.  Now  the  apparatus  with  which  they  work 
is  nearly  two  centuries  behind  the  times.  Mr.  Havell. 
Principal  of  the  Calcutta  School  of  Arts,  Mr.  Chatterton 
of  the  Madras  School  of  Arts,  and  Mr,  Churchill  of 
Bangalore,  along  with  many  others,  are  doing 
yeoman's  service  by  taking  i<een  interest  in  the  (juestion 
-of  supplying  economical  and  improved  apparatus  to  the 
han<l-loom  weavers,  Mr.  Havell  has  pointed  out  that 
in  preparing  the  work  our  hand-loom  weavers  are  in- 
capable of  winding  more  than  two  threads  at  a  time, 
tliough  the  >im[)lest  mechanical  device  would  enable 
them  to  treat  50  or  100  threads  simultaneously.  The 
latest  European  hand-loom,  which  successively  competes 
with  the  power-loom  in  Cairo  and  in  many  places  in 
Europe,  can  turn  out  a  maxinnim  of  48  yards  of  com- 
mon cloth  in  a  day,  Mr.  Havell  is  satisfied  that  the 
greater  portion  of  the  imported  cotton  cloth  can  be 
made  in  the  Indian  hand-looms  with  great  ]jrofit  to  the 
whole  community.  The  fpiestion  of  the  immediate 
revival  of  the  hand-loom  weaxing  industry  on  a  com- 
mercial basis  demands  the  most  earnest  attention  of 
every  well-wisher  of  India  and  evidence  gives  promise 
of  a  successful  issue  to  efforts  }»ut  forward  in  this. 
<iireetion,"  The  outlook  here  is  thus  hopeful  and  cheer- 
ing ;  only  we  must  not  fail  to  realize  that  the  co-opera- 
tion, of  all  who  can  help — including  the  Government 
— is  needed  to  overcome  the  difficulties  that  lie  in  the 
path. 
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OUR    AIMS    AND    A«P1KATI0NS. 

(xentleinen,  this  is  the  twenty-first  session  of  the 
Indian  National  Congress.  Year  after  year,  since 
1885,  we  have  been  assembling  in  these  gatherings  to 
give  voice  to  our  aspirations  and  to  formulate  our 
wants.  When  the  movement  vvas  first  inaugurated, 
we  were  under  the  infiuence  of  that  remarkable  out- 
burst of  enthusiasm  for  British  Rule,  which  had  been 
evoked  in  the  country  by  the  great  Viceroyalty  of  the 
Martjuis  of  Ripon.  The  best  beloved  of  India's 
Viceroys  was  not  content  to  offer  mere  lip-homage  to 
the  principle  that  righteousness  alone  exalteth  a 
nation.  He  had  dared  to  act  on  it  in  practice  and  he 
had  braved  persecution  at  the  hands  of  his  own  coun- 
trymen in  India  for  its  sake.  Lord  Ripon's  noblest 
service  to  this  country  was  that  he  greatly  quickened 
the  processes  by  which  the  consciousness  of  a  national 
purpose  comes  to  establish  itself  in  the  minds  of  a 
people.  The  Congress  movement  was  the  direct  and 
immediate  outcome  of  this  realization.  It  was  started 
to  focus  and  organize  the  patriotic  forces  that  were 
working  independently  of  one  another  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  so  as  to  invest  their  work  with  a 
national  character  and  to  increase  their  general  effec- 
tiveness. Hope  at  that  time  was  warm  and  faith 
shone  bright,  largely  as  a  result  of  Lord  Ripon's 
Viceroyalty,  and  those  who  started  the  Congress 
believed    that,  by   offering   their   criticism  and  urging 
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their   demands    from  a  national    platform    where    they 
could  speak    in  the  name   of   all  India,  they  would   be 
able   to  secure   a    continuous   improvement  of  the   ad- 
ministration and  a  steady   advance  in    the   direction  of 
the    political    emancipation    of   the     people.      Twenty 
years    have    since  elapsed,    and  durin£(  the  time    much 
has   happened  to    chill   that  hope  and    dim  that   fsiith, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt   that  work  of  great  value  in 
our  national  life  has  already  been  accomplished.     The 
minds    of  the  people    have    been  familiarized  with    the 
idea   of  a   united    India   workins^   for   her   salvation ;  a 
national  public    opinion    has  been  created  ;  close  bonds 
of  sympathy  now  knit  together  the  different  Provinces  ; 
caste  and  creed    separations    hamper   less  and    less  the 
pursuit  of  common  aims  ;  the  dignity  of  a  consciousness 
of  national  existence   has  spread   over  the  whole   land. 
Our   record  of  political    concessions    won  is,  no   doubt^ 
very   meagre,  but  those  that  have  been  secured  are    of 
considerable   value  ;  some    retrogression  has    been  pre- 
vented ;  and    if  latterly    we  have    been  unable  to  stem 
the   tide   of  reaction,    the   resistance  we    have   ofiered, 
though     it    has    failed    of    its    avowed    purpose,     has 
substantially   strengthened   our   public   life.     Our  de- 
liberations  have   extended   over  a  verj'   wide  range   of 
problems  ;  public   opinion   in  the   country   is,  in   con- 
sequence,  better   informed,  and   the   Press  is   steadily 
growing    in    authority    and     usefulness.     Above    all^ 
there  is  a  general   perception   now  of  the  goal   towards 
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whicli  we  have  to  strive  and  a  wide  recognition  of  the 
arduiius  character  of  the  struyule  and  the  immense 
sacriliees  it  requires. 

The  goal  of  the  Congress  is  that  Incha  shoud  be 
governed  in  the  interests  of  the  Indians  themselves, 
.'ind  that,  in  course  of  time,  a  form  of  Government 
should  be  attained  in  this  country  similar  to  what 
exists  in  the  self-governig  Colonies  of  the  British 
Empii'e.  For  better,  for  worse,  our  destinies  are  now 
linked  witli  tliose  of  England,  and  the  Congress  freely 
recognises  that  whatever  advance  we  seek  must  be 
within  the  Empire  itself.  That  advance,  moreover, 
can  only  be  gradual,  as  at  each  stage  of  the  progress 
it  ma)^  be  necessary  for  us  to  pass  through  a  brief 
course  of  apprenticeship  before  we  are  enabled  to  go  to 
the  next  one  ;  for  it  is  a  reasonable  proposition  that 
the  sense  of  responsibility,  required  for  the  proper 
exercise  of  the  political  institutions  of  the  West, 
can  be  acquired  by  an  Eastern  people  through  practical 
training  and  experiment  only.  To  admit  this  is  not 
to  express  any  agreement  with  tliose  who  usually 
oppose  all  attempts  at  reform  on  the  [)1ea  that  the 
people  are  not  ready  for  it.  "  It  is  liberty  alone,  "^ 
says  Mr.  Grindstone  in  words  of  profound  wisdom, 
"  which  fits  men  for  liberty.  This  projDosition,  like 
ever)-  other  in  politics,  has  its  bounds  ;  but  it  is  far 
safer  than  the  counter  doctrine,  wait  till  they  are  fit."^ 
While,   therefore,  we   are  prepared    to  allow   that   an 

32 
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advance  towards  our  ^.oal  may  be  only  by  reasonably 
cautious  steps,  what  we  emphatically  insist  on  is  that 
the  resources  of  the  country  sliould  be  primarily 
<ievoted  to  the  work  of  qualifyinsj;  the  people  by 
means  of  education  and  in  other  ways  for  such  advance. 
Even  the  most  bigoted  champion  of  the  existing 
system  of  administration  will  not  pretend  that  this  is 
in  any  degree  the  case  at  present.  ( )ur  net  revenue 
is  about  -14  millions  sterling.  Of  this  very  nearly 
one-half  is  now  eaten  up  by  the  '  Army.  The 
Home  Charges,  exclusive  of  their  military  portion, 
absorb  nearly  one-third.  The  two,  between  them, 
account  for  about  34  millions  out  of  44.  Then  over 
3  millions  are  paid  to  European  officials  in  civil 
employ.  This  leaves  only  about  7  millions  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Go\'ernment  to  be  applied  to  other  [)ur- 
poses.  Can  anyone,  who  realises  what  this  means, 
wonder  that  the  Government  spends  only  a  miserable 
three-quaters  of  a  million  out  of  State  funds  on  the 
education  of  the  people — primary,  secondary  and 
higher,  all  put  together  !  Jaj^an  came  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Western  ideas  only  forty  years  ago,  and  yet 
already  she  is  in  a  line  with  the  most  advanced  nations 
of  the  West  in  matters  of  mass  education,  the  State 
finding  funds  for  the  education  of  every  child  of  school- 
going  age.  We  have  now  been  a  hundred  years  under 
England's  rule,  and  yet  to-day  four  villages  out  of  every 
five  are  without  a  school  house  and  seven   children  out 
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of  eight  are  allowed  to   orow    up   in  ignorance   and    in 
•darkness  !      Militarism,  Service   interests    and  the    in- 
terests   of    English    capitalists, — all    take    precedence 
to-day  of  the  true  interests  of  the  Indian  people  in  the 
administration  of  the  country.     Things  cannot  be  other- 
wise, for  it  is   the    G-overument   of  the  people    of  one 
country  by  the  people  of  another,  and  this,  as  Mill  points 
out,  is  bound  to  produce  great  evils.     Now  the  Congress 
wants    that    all    this    should  change    and    that   India 
should  be  governed,  first  and  foremost,  in  the  interests 
of  the  Indians  themselves.      This  result  will  be  achieved 
only  in  proportion  as  we  obtain  more  and  more  voice  in 
the  government  of  our   country.      We  are   prepared  to 
bear — and  bear  cheerfully — our  fair  share  of  the    bur- 
dens of  the  Empire,  of  which  we   are  now  a  part,    but 
we  want  to  participate  in  the    privileges   also,    and   we 
object  most  strongly  to  being   sacrificed,  as  at  present 
in  order  that  others  may  prosper.     Then  the   Congress 
asks  for  a  redemption  of  those  promises    for   the   equal 
ti-eatment  of  Indians  and  ^Englishmen   in  the   Govern- 
ment of  this    country,    which    have   been    so   solemnly 
given  us  by  the  Sovereign  and    the  Parliament  of  Eng- 
land.     It  is  now  three-quarters  of  a  century   since   the 
Parliament  passed  an  Act.  which,  the  Court  of  Directors 
pointed  out,  meant   that  there  was  to  be  no  goveruino- 
caste  in  India.      The  govei'ning  caste,    however,  is  still 
as  vigorous,   as  exclusive   as   ever.      Twenty-five   years 
later,  the  late  Queen-Empress  addressed  a  most  memor- 
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able  Proclamation  to  the  Princes  and  people  of  India. 
The  circumstances  connected  with  the  issue  of  that 
Proclamation  and  its  noble  contents  will  always  bear 
witness  to  the  true  greatness  of  that  great  sovereign  and 
will  never  cease  to  shed  lustre  on  the  English  name. 
The  Proclamation  repeats  the  pledges  contained  in  the 
Charter  Act  of  1 833,  and  thougli  an  astounding  attempt 
was  made  less  than  two  years  ago  by  the  late  Viceroy  to 
explain  awa}'  its  solemn  import,  the  plain  meaning  of  the 
royal  message  cannot  be  altered  witliout  attributing  what 
is  nothing  less  than  an  unworthy  subterfuge  to  a  Sove- 
reign, the  deep  reverence  for  whose  memory  is  an  asset 
of  the  Empire.  That  the  Charter  Act  of  1833  and  the 
Queen's  Proclamation  of  1858  have  created  in  the  e5'es 
of  reactionary  rulers  a  most  inconvenient  situation  is 
clear  from  a  blunt  declaration  which  another  Viceroy 
of  India,  the  late  Lord  Lytton.  made  in  a  confidential 
document  and  which  has  since  seen  the  light  of  day. 
Speaking  of  our  claims  and  expectations  based  on 
the  pledges  of  the  Sovereign  and  the  Parliament  of 
England,  he  wrote: — *' \Vp  all  know  that  tliese  claims 
and  expectations  never  can  or  will  be  fulfilled.  We 
have  had  to  choose  between  prohibitino-  them  (the 
Natives    of  India)    and    cheating  them,  and   we  have 

chosen  the  least    straightforward  course Since  I 

ani  writing  confidentially,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
both  the  Government  of  England  and  of  India  appear 
to  me  up  to    the  present    moment  unable    to  answer 
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satisfactorily  the  charge  of  having  taken  e\ery  means 
in  their  power  of  breaking  to  the  heart  the  words  of 
promise  they  had  uttered  to  the  ear."  We  accept 
liOrd  Lytton  as  an  unimpeachable  authority  on  the 
<:*onduct  of  the  Orovernment  in  evading  the  fulfihnent 
of  the  pledges.  \\^  deny  his  claim  to  lay  down  that 
our   ■'  claims   and   expectations   never   can    or  will    be 

^7irmired7'3  '•" 

Our  whole  future,  it  is  needless  to   say,  is  bound  up 
with  this   question  of  the  relative   position  of   the  two 
races  in   this   country.     The   domination   of  one   race 
over  another — especially    when    there   is    no  great  dis- 
parity between  their   intellectual    endowments  or  their 
general  civilization — inflicts  great  injury  on  the  subject 
race  in  a  thousand  insidious  ways.      On  the  moral  side,  ] 
the  present  situation  is  steadily  destroying  our  capacity  ' 
for  initiative   and    dwarfing   us  as   men  of  action.     On 
the  material    side,  it   has    resulted  in   a  fearful    impo-  ; 
verishment  of  the   people.      For  a    hundred  y^ars  and 
more  now  India  has  been  for  members  of  the  domjnant  ■ 
race  a  country   where  fortunes    were  to  be   made  to  be  ; 
taken  out  and  spent  elsewhere.      As  in  Ireland,  the  evil,, 
of  absentee  landlordism  has  in  the  past  aggravated  the 
racial  domination    of  the   English  over   the  Irish,  so  in 
India  what  may  be  called  absentee  capitalism  has  been 
added  to  the  racial  ascendancy  of  Englishmen,     A  great 
and  ruinous  drain  of  wealth  from  the  country  has  gone 
on    for   many   years,   the  net   excess    of  exports   over 
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{  imports  (ineludincr  treasuivj  durino  the  last  forty  years 
amountine;  to  no  less  than  a  tliousanrl  millions 
sterling.  The  steady  rise  in  the  death-rate  of  the 
country — from  24  per  thousand,  the  average  for 
1882-84,  to  30  per  thousand,  the  average*  for  1892- 
94,  and  34  per  thousand,  the  present  average. — is  a 
terrible  and  conclusive  proof  of  this  continuous  im- 
poverishment of  the  mass  of  our  people.  India's  he><t 
interests — material  and  moral — no  less  than  the 
honour  of  England,  demand  that  tlie  policy  of  equality 
for  the  two  races  promised  by  the  Sovereign  and  by 
Parliament  should  be  faithfully  and  courageouj^ly 
carried  out. 

THE  BUREAUCRACY. 
Gentlemen,  as  T  have  already  observed,  the  manner 
in  which  the  Partition  of  Bengal  has  been  carried  out 
furnishes  striking  illustration  of  the  worst  features  of 
the  present  system  of  bureaucratic  rule.  Happily  these 
features  are  not  always  so  conspicuously  in  evidence, 
No  one  also  denies  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  bureaucracy  bring  to  their  work  a  high 
level  of  ability,  a  keen  sense  of  duty  and  a  conscien- 
tious desire,  within  the  limits  of  the  i-estricted  oppor- 
tunities permitted  by  the  predominance  of  other 
interests,  to  do  what  good  the}-  can  to  the  people.  It 
is  the  system  that  is  really  at  fault — a  system  which 
relegates  the  interest  of  the  people  to  a  very  subordinate 
place  and  which,  by  putting  too   much  power   into  the 
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bands  of  these  men.  impairs  their  sense  of  responsi- 
hility  and  develops  in  them  a  spirit  of  intolerance  of 
criticism.  I  know  man}'  of  these  men  are  on  their 
side  constantly  smartino-  under  a  sense  of  unfair  con- 
demnation by  our  countrymen.  They  fail  to  realize 
that  if  the  criticism  that  is  passed  on  their  actions  is 
sometimes  ill-informed  and  e^■en  unjust,  this  is  largely 
due  to  the  veil  of  secrecy  which  carefully  hides  official 
proceedings  from  the  view  of  the  people  in  India, 
Moreover,  theirs  are  at  present  all  the  privileges  of 
the  position  and  they  must  bear  without  impatience  or 
bitterness  its  few  disadvantaoes.  I  have  already  said 
that  our  advance  towards  our  ooal  can  only  be  gradual. 
^Meanwhile,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  work  to  be  done  for 
the  country  in  which  officials  and  non-officials  could 
join  hands.  A  considerable  part  of  the  wa)^  we  could 
both  go  together,  but  it  can  only  be  on  terms  consis- 
tent with  the  self-res|)ect  of  either  side.  In  old  times, 
when  British  rule  was  new  and  its  higher  standards 
and  its  more  vigorous  purposes  excited  general  admi- 
ration, the  Englishman's  claim  to  a  privileged  position, 
even  outside  the  sphere  of  official  duties,  was  allowed 
to  pass  unchallenged.  That  is  now  no  longer  possible. 
and  those  officials,  who  expect  the  Indians  to  approach 
them  with  bated  breath  and  whispering  humbleness — 
and  the  type  is  not  confined  to  the  new  Eastern  Pro- 
vince exclusivel}'^ — not  only  make  useful  relations 
between  the  two  sides  impossible,  but  do  more  harm  to 
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their  own  class  than  they  imagine.  In  one  respect 
the  CTulf  between  the  official  and  educated  classes  of 
the  country  is  bound  to  widen  more  and  more  every 
day.  The  latter  now  clearly  see  that  the  bureaucracy 
is  growinp^  frankly  selfish  and  openly  hostile  to  their 
national  aspiratimis.  It  was  not  so  in  the  past.  In  a 
most  remarkable  letter  which  I  bad  the  honour  to 
receive,  while  in  England  two  months  ago,  from  Mr* 
Hodgson  Pratt — a  great  and  venerated  name  among  all 
lovers  of  peace — he  tells  us  with  what  object  Western 
education  was  introduced  into  this  country.  '*  Fifty 
years  ago."  writes  Mr.  Pratt,  who  in  those  days  was  a 
member  of  the  Bengal  ( "ivil  Service,  ''  while  India  was 
still  under  the  Crovernment  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, it  was  considered  both  just  and  wise  to  introduce 
measures  for  national  education  on  a  liberal  scale,  with 
adequate  provision  of  schools,  colleges,  and  uni\ersities. 
This  event  was  liailed  with  lively  satisfaction  by  the 
native  population  as  bcralding  a  new  era  of  social 
progress,  and  as  satisfying  the  active  intelligence  of  the 
Hindus.  Now  it  must  be  observed  that  tlie  character 
of  the  teaching  thus  inaugurated  by  Englishmen  would 
necessarily  relkn;t  the  ideals  which  have  for  centuries 
prevailed  among  them.  In  other  words  Indian  youths 
would  be  brought  up  to  admire  our  doctrines  of 
political  liberty,  popular  rights,  and  national  inde- 
pendence ;  nor  could  it  ever  have  been  supposed  that 
these  lessons  would  fall  upon  deaf  ears  and  cold  hearts. 
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On  the  contrary,  the  inevitable  result  of  such  teaching 
was  clearly  perceived  by  the  Grovernment  of  those  days, 
and  was  regarded  in  a  generous  spirit.  In  support  of 
this  assertion  I  may  mention  that  at  the  time  of  the 
inauguration  of  these  measures  I  accompanied  the 
then  Lieutenant-dovernor  of  Bengal  (Sir  Frederick 
Halliday)  on  one  of  his  winter  tours  througli  the 
province.  Naturally,  he  called  the  attention  of  those 
who  attended  the  ])ublic  meetings  held  by  him  to  the 
new  education  policy,  and  he  always  took  occasion  to 
declare  that  the  schools  would  promote  one  of  the 
leading  purposes  of  British  rule,  ivhich  ivas  to  prepare 
the  people  for  ^elf-government.  It  certainly  was  not 
supposed  that  at  any  subsequent  time  a  policy  would 
be  adopted,  which  would  disappoint  the  legitimate 
hopes  thus  created."  Now,  however,  that  the  time  has 
come  for  the  bureaucracy  to  part  with  some  of  its 
power  in  favour  of  the  educated  classes,  all  kinds  of 
excuses  are  brought  fc^rwanl  to  postpone  what  is  no 
doubt  regarded  as  the  evil  day.  ()ne  favourite 
argument  is  that  the  educated  classes  are  as  yet 
only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  community.  The 
hollowness  of  this  plea  was  well  exposed  by  the  late 
Mr.  G-eorge  Yule  in  his  address  as  President  of  our 
National  Congress  in  1888.  Quoting  Prof.  Thorold 
Rogers,  he  pointed  out  that  a  hundred  years  ago,  not 
one  man  in  ten  or  one  woman  in  twenty  knew  how  to 
read   and    write  in  England,      (xoing  another    century 
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or  two  back,  he  added,  the  people  of  England,  man 
and  boy.  hioh  and  low.  with  the  exception  of  a  mere 
handful,  were  steeped  in  the  grossest  ignorance,  and 
yet  there  was  a  House  of  Commons.  We  have  now 
in  this  country  about  15  million  people  who  can  read 
and  write,  and  about  n  million  of  these  have  come 
under  the  influence  of  some  kind  of  English  education. 
Moreover,  wliat  we  ask  for  at  present  is  a  voice  in  the 
Crovernment  of  the  country,  not  for  the  whole  popu- 
lation, but  for  such  portion  of  it  as  has  been  qualified 
by  education  to  discharge  properly  the  resjionsibilities 
of  such  association.  Another  argument  brought  for- 
ward in  favour  of  maintaining  the  present  bureaucratic 
monopoly  of  power  is  that  though  the  educated  classes 
make  a  grievance  of  it.  tlie  mass  of  the  people  are 
quite  indifferent  in  the  matter.  Now,  in  the  first 
place,  this  is  not  true.  However  it  may  suit  the  in- 
terests of  the  officials  to  deny  the  fact,  the  educated 
classes  are.  in  the  present  circumstances  of  India,  the 
natural  leaders  of  the  people.  Theirs  is  the  Verna- 
cular Press,  the  contents  of  which  do  not  fail  to  reach 
the  mass  of  our  population  :  in  a  hundred  ways  they 
have  access  to  the  minds  of  the  latter  :  and  what  the 
educated  Indians  think  to-day.  the  rest  of  India  thinks 
to-morrow-  Moreover,  do  the  officials  realise  how  their 
contention  condemns  their  rule  out  of  their  own 
mouths  ?  For  it  means  that  only  so  long  as  the  people 
of  India  are  kept  in   ignorance  and   their  faculties  are 
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forced  to  ]ie  dormant,  that  tliey  do  not  raise  any 
objection  to  tlip  present  system  of  administration. 
The  moment  education  quickens  those  faculties  and 
clears  their  vision,  they  range  themselves  against  a 
continuance  of  the  S5'stem  I 

OUR    OniEDlATE    DEMANDS. 

Gentlemen,  a  number  of  imjjortant  questions 
will  come  up  before  you  for  discussion  during 
the  next  two  days,  and  following  the  practice  of 
previous  Congresses,  you  will,  no  doubt,  record  after 
due  deliberation,  your  views  on  them  in  the  form  of 
resolutions.  This  is.  of  course,  necessary  ;  but  ma}'  I 
suggest  that,  for  purposes  of  effective  agitation  in  the 
immediate  future,  we  should  now  concentrate  our  main 
energies  on  certain  selected  portions  of  oiu'  programme  ? 
Speaking  broadl)',  most  of  the  reforms  that  we  ha\  e 
been  advocating  may  be  grou|)ed  under  four  heads  : — 
(1)  those  which  aim  at  securing  for  our  people  a  larger 
.and  larger  share  in  the  administration  and  control  of 
oiu- affairs  :  these  include  a  reform  of  our  Legislative 
Councils,  the  appoinment  of  Indians  to  the  Secretary 
of  State's  Council  and  the  Executive  Councils  in  India, 
and  a  steady  substitution  of  the  Indian  for  the  Euro- 
pean agency  in  the  public  service  of  the  country  ;  (2) 
those  which  seek  to  improve  the  methods  of  adminis- 
tration, such  as  the  separation  of  Judicial  from  '.: 
Executive  functions.  Police  Reform,  and  similar  pro-  '- 
posals ;  (3)    those    which    propose    a    readjustment    of 
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financial  arrangements  with  the  object  of  securing"  a 
reduction  of  the  burdens  of  the  tax-payers  and  a  more 
efficient  application  of  our  resources  ;  under  this  head 
come  a  reduction  of  military  charges,  the  moderating 
of  land  assessments  and  so  forth  ;  and  (4)  those  which 
111-^;^  the  adoption  of  measures  calculated  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  people  ;  these  include 
a  vigorous  extension  of^primary  education,  facilities  for 
industrial  and  technical  instruction,  grants  for  improved 
sanitation,  and  a  real  attempt  to  deal  with  the  alarm- 
ing indebtedness  of  the  peasantry.  Now  what  I  would 
most  earnestly  and  respectfully  suggest  is  that  we 
should  select  from  each  group  such  reforms  as  may  be 
immediately  urged  with  the  greatest  effect  and  press 
tliem  forward  in  this  cor.ntry  and  in  England  with  all 
the  energy  we  can  command.  In  my  humble  opinion, 
our  immediate  demands  should  be: — (1)  A  reform  of 
our  I^egislative  Councils,  -i.e..  raising  the  ])roportion  of 
elected  members  to  one-h;df.  requiring  the  budgets  to 
be  formally  passed  by  the  Councils,  and  empowering 
the  memb'Ms  to  IniiiL:  forwnrd  amendments,  with  safe- 
guards for  btinging  the  debates  to  a  close  in  a  reason- 
able time.  Th<^  Piesidents  of  the  (^ouncils  should 
I  fiave  the  jiower  ol"  veto.  The  Viceroy's  Legislative 
I  Council  consists  at  present  of  25  members,  of  whom 
'  only  five  are  elected,  one  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Calcutta — a  body  of  Europeans — and  the  other  four 
by  four  provinces.      We  must  ask  for  the  proportion  of 
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elected  members  to  be  now  raised  to  12  Of  this 
number,  one  seat  mioht  be  given  to  commerce 
and  one  to  certain  industries,  and  the  remaining  ten 
should  be  assigned  to  different  provinces,  two  to 
eacli  of  the  three  older  provinces,  and  one  each  to 
the  re7iiaining.  And.  to  begin  with,  tlie  right  of 
members  to  move  amendments  ma)'  be  confined  to 
one  amendment  each.  The  two  members  for  com- 
merce and  industries  will  generally  be  Europeans,  and 
they  will  oidinardy  vote  with  Grovernment.  Thus  even 
if  all  the  ten  provincial  members  voted  together,  they 
would  he  only  10  out  of  25.  Ordinarily  they  will  not 
be  able  to  carry  a  motion  against  the  Grovernment,  but 
on  exceptional  occasions  the}'  may  obtain  the  support  of 
two  or  three  men  from  the  other  side,  and  then  the 
moral  effect  of  the  situation  will  be  considerable.  In 
the  provincial  Legislative  Councils,  we  must  have  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  members,  each  district  of  a 
province  being  empowered  to  send  a  member.  The 
objection  that  these  bodies  will,  in  that  case,  be  some- 
what unwieldy  is  not  entitled  to  much  weight. 

(2)     The  a})pointment  of  at  least   three  Indians   to 
the  Secretary  of  State's  Council,    to  be   returned,    one- 
each,  by  the  three  older  pro\inces. 

(.S)  The  creation  of  Advisory  Boards  in  all  Districts 
throughout  India,  whom  the  heads  of  districts  should 
be  bound  to  consult  in  impoi'tant  matters  of  adminis- 
tration concerning    the  public    before    taking    action.. 
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For  the  present,  their  iaiictioti,s  should  be  only  advi- 
sory, the  Collectors  or  District  ^la.eistrates  being  at 
liberty  to  set  aside  their  advice  at  their  discretion. 
Half  the  members  of  a  Board  should  be  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  different  Talukas  or  subdivit^ions  of 
the  district,  and  the  other  half  should  consist  of  the 
principal  District  ( )fHcers  and  such  non-official  gentle- 
men as  the  hnad  of  tlie  district  may  appoint.  These 
Boards  must  not  be  confounded  with  what  are  known 
as  District  Local  Boards,  There  is.  at  present,  too 
much  of  what  niMV  be  called  Secretariat  rule,  with  an 
•excessive  multiplication  of  central  departments.  Dis- 
trict ndministration  must  be  largely  freed  from  this, 
and  reasonable  opportunities  afforded  to  the  people 
concerned  to  intluence  its  course,  before  final  decisions 
are  arrived  at.  If  such  Boards  are  created,  we  may, 
in  course  of  time,  expect  th^m  tt)  be  entrusted  with 
some  real  measure  of  control  over  the  district  adminis- 
tration. The  late  ]Mr.  Ranade  u^sed  to  urge  the  im- 
portance of  such  Boaids  very  strongly.  If  ever  we  are 
to  ha\e  real  local  government  in  matters  of  general 
administration,  the  creation  of  these  Boards  will 
pave  the  way  for  it.  ^^^^^^'^^LjlY^^  ^^^  ^^^^  present 
system  of  administration  is  its  secrecy.  This  will  be 
materially  reduced,  so  far  as  district  administration  is 
concerned,  by  the  step  proposed. 

(4)      The   recruitment  of  the  judicial  Branch  of  the 
Indian  Civil  Service  from  the  legal  profession  in  India. 
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(5)  The    separation__of    Judicial     and   Executive 
functions. 

(6)  A  reduction  of  military  expenditure. 

(7)  A  large  extension  of  primary  education. 

(8)  Facilities  for  industrial  and  technical  education.^ 
(9^      An  experimental    measure    to    deal    with    the 

indebtedness  of  the  peasantry  over  a  selected  area. 
I  think,  gentlemen,  if  we  now  concentrate  all  our 
energies  on  some  such  programme,  we  may,  within 
a  reasonable  time,  see  results  which  will  not  be  al- 
together disappointing.  One  thing  is  clear.  The 
present  is  a  specially  favourable  juncture  for  such  an 
effort.  In  our  own  countiy,  there  is  sure  to  be  a  great 
rebound  of  public  opinion  after  the  repression  to 
wliich  it  has  been  subjected  during  the  last  three  years. 
And  in  England,  for  the  first  time  since  the  Congress 
movement  began,  the  Liberal  and  Radical  party  will 
come  into  real  power.  My  recent  visit  to  England, 
during  which  I  enjoyed  somewhat  exceptional  oppor- 
tunities to  judge  of  the  situation,  has  satisfied  me 
that  a  strong  current  has  already  set  in  there  against 
that  narrow  and  aggressive  Imperialism,  which  only 
the  other  day  seemed  to  be  carrying  everything  before 
it.  The  new  Prime  Minister  is  a  tried  and  trusted 
friend  of  freedom.  And  as  regards  the  new  Secretary 
of  State  for  India,  what  shall  I  say  ?  liarge  numbers 
of  educated  men  in  this  country  feel  towards  Mr. 
Morley  as  towards  a  Master,  and  the  heart    hopes  and 
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yet  it  trembles,  as  it  had  never  hoped  or  trembled 
befoi'e.  He,  the  reverent  student  of  Biirke.  the  dis- 
ciple of  Mill,  the  friend  and  biosjrapher  of  Glad- 
stone,— will  lie  eouraoeonsly  apply  their  principles 
and  his  own  to  the  Government  of  this  country,  or 
will  he  too  succumb  to  the  influences  of  the  India 
Office  around  him.  and  thus  cast  a  cruel  blioht  on 
hopes,  which  his  own  writinsjs  have  done  so  much  to 
foster?  We  shall  see  ;  but  in  any  case  his  appointment, 
as  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  indicates  how  strongly 
favourable  to  our  cause  the  attitude  of  the  new  Minis- 
try is.  .Mr.  Ellis,  the  new  Under-Secretary  of  State 
for  India,  is  openly  known  to  be  a  friend  of  our  aspi- 
rations. A  more  gratifying  combination  of  circum- 
stances could  not  be  conceived,  and  it  now  rests  with 
us  to  turn  it  to  the  best  advantage  \vh  can  for  our 
mother-land. 

CONCLUSION. 

Gentlemen,  one  word  more  and  I  have  done.  I  have 
no  wish  to  underrate  the  difficulties  that  lie  in  our 
path,  but  I  am  convinced  7nore  than  ever  that  the)-  are 
not  insuperable.  Moreover,  the  real  moral  interest  of 
a  struggle,  such  as  we  are  engaged  in,  lies  not  so  much 
in  the  particular  readjustments  of  present  institutions 
which  we  may  succeed  in  securing,  as  in  the  strength 
that  the  conflict  brings  us  to  be  a  permanent  part  of 
ourselves.  The  whole  life  of  a  people,  which  is  broader 
and  deeper  than  what   is   touched   by  purely  political 
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institutions,  is  enriched  even  h)-  failures,  provided  the 
effort  has  been  all  that  it  should  he.  For  such  enrich- 
ment the  present  struooje  js;  invaluahle,  "  Tlie  true 
end  of^jur  work,"  said  Mr.  Ranade  nine  years  ago,  "is 
to  renovate,  to  purify,  and  also  to  perfect  the  whole 
man  by  liberatino-  his  intellect,  elevatino-  his  standard 
ofdutj'.  and  developing-  to  the  full  all  his  powers.  Till 
so  renovated,  purified,  and  perfected,  we  can  never 
hope  to  be  what  our  ancestors  once  were — a  chosen 
people,  to  whom  great  tasks  were  allotted  and  b}'  whom 
great  deeds  were  performed.  Where  this  feeling  ani- 
mates the  worker,  it  is  a  matter  of  comparative  in- 
difference in  what  particular  direction  it  asserts  itself 
and  in  what  particular  method  it  proceeds  to  work. 
With  a  liberated  manhood,  with  buoyant  hope,  with  a 
faith  that  never  shirks  duty,  with  a  sense  of  justice 
that  deals  fairly  b}'  all.  with  unclouded  intellect  and 
powers  full}'  cultivated,  and.  lastly,  with  a  love  that 
overleaps  all  bounds,  renovated  India  will  take  her 
proper  rank  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  be  the 
master  of  the  situation  and  of  her  own  destin)'.  This 
is  the  goal  to  be  reached — this  is  the  promised  land. 
Happy  are  the)',  who  see  it  in  distant  vision  ;  happier 
those  who  are  permitted  to  work  and  clear  the  way  on 
to  it  ;  happiest  the)',  who  live  to  see  it  with  their  eyes 
and  tread  upon  the  holy  soil  once  more.  Famine  and 
pestilence,  oppression,  and  sorrow,  will  then  be  myths 
of  the  past,  and  the  gods  will  once  again  descend  to  the- 

33 
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eavth  a„.l  a^ociate  with  meu.  a.  they  did  „>  times 
which  we  now  call  mythical."  Genlle.nen.  I  can  add 
nothing  that  may  be  worthy  of  being  Pl---*  '"'''_;« 
.ide  of  these  beautiful  word..  I  will  only  call  to  your 
minds  the  word,  of  another  great  teacher  of  human.ty 
w-ho  ask.  us  to  keep  our  faith  in  spite  of  try.ng  cn.um- 
stances  aud  warns  us  against  the  presumption  of  des- 
pairing, because  we  do  not  see  the  whole  future  clearly 

before  our  eyes  : — 

"  Our  times  are  in  His  hand 

^Yho  saith  '  A  ^vhole  I  planned,  ^ 

Youth  shoNvs  but  half  ;  trust  God  :  see  all,  nor  be  afraid. 


EEDUCTION  OF  SALT  DUTY. 

yrhe  following  speech  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Gokhale 
at  the  Indian  XrUional  Congress  held  in  Calcutta  in  1890 
in  sapport^  of  the  Resolution  on  the  Reduction  of  Scdt  Duty 
placed  before  that  assembly.'] 

:\IH.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen— I  have  been 
asked    to  support    this  proposition  that  has    been    ably 
proposed,  seconded  and  explained  by  previous  speakers. 
lAIy  predecessors  have  dealt  with  certain  aspects  of  the 
question,   and    I  will    with    your  permission    deal   with 
one   or    two   others.      I  .ay  that  the  measures  for  the 
enhancement  of  the  duty  on  salt  in  January  1888  by  a 
mere  executive  order  of  the  Government  of  India   was 
a    cruel    departure— I    might  almost    say    a   criminal 
departure— from  the    wise  policy  long  since  iaid   down 
by   the   Government  of   Lidia  and  re-affirmed,  strange 
as   it   may   seem,    when  Lord  Lytton  was   our  A^iceroy 
and    Sir  John  Strachey  our    Finance  xAIinister,    namely 
the  policy  of  raismg  a  revenue   from  salt  by  a  low  rate 
of  duty  and  unrestricted    consumption  instead  of  by  a 
high   rate  of  duty  and   restricted  consumption.      \  say 
that  this  new  departure  was  extremely  unjust,  that   as 
a  measure  of  statesmanship  it  was  extremely  impolitic, 
and  that  its  consequences  have  beeen  simply  disastrous! 
I   know    these   are  serious   charges,  but  1  think  I   can 
substantiate   them.      First,  with  regard  to  the   charge 
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of  i.instice.     When  Lord  Dufferin'.  government  passed 
the   Income  Tax   Act  of  188C   hi.   Lord.hip  saul  that 
the  measure  was  not  brought  forward  in  any  spmt  of 
apology,  that  the  masses  of  the  country  were  a.ready 
contributing    more    than    their    proper    share    to     he 
expenses  of  the    country,    and    that   the   ,ncon,e-t..x 
Zm  only  e,uaUse  the  burdens  on  the  v-ons^--- 
Well,  the  burdens  being  thus  e^uahsed  m  1886,  I  -l^ 
on   what  principle  of  justice  and  cprity   was  ,t  that 
when    two   year,    afterwards    a    new    emergency,   as 
Lvernment  were  pleased  to  call  it.  arose  for  ad  rt.ona 
taxation,   it  was  the    poor  masses  who  were  selected 
H  w  wal  it  that  when  it  was  found  necessary  to  crea^ 
..  fresh  ineq,>ality  in  the  taxation  of  the  country  matter, 
lere  so  arranged  that  the  inequality  was  agarn  prejudr- 
eial  to  the  tailing  masses?     I  do  not  know  whether   ,t 
«as   because  the  masses   were  almost   certain  to  sr,ffer 
silently   without   protest-I    would    even    say   wrthout 
complaint-whereas  their  wealthier  brethren  were  as 
certain  to  denounce  any  taxation  on  them  in  the  puhhc 
„ress  and  at  St.  Aa.hewV   dinner  speeches.     So  much 
with  regard  to  the  injus.  ice  of  the  measure  :  now  w>  t 
,e™vd    to    its    impolicy.     We   have  on   our   sK      an 
auttority  not  only  infinitely   '^-^'^  «-"   "f '^„;"* 
„„e  to  which  the  Government  of  Ind.a  ought  to  bo«- 
1   mean  the   authority  ot  the    Secretary    of  State  tor 
India,  Lord  Cross  hhnself.      Three  months  after  the 
Leasnre  of  enhancement  his  lordship  wrote  a  Despatch 
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to  the  Goxernuient  on  the  subject.  It  was  dated  April 
12th,  1888.  and  in  it  he  expresses  his  £jreat  regret  at 
the  enhancement  of  the  salt  duty,  and  directed  the 
Government  of  India  in  very  distinct,  unequivocal,  and 
I  would  say,  peremptory  terms  to  take  off  the  additional 
eight  annas  on  the  first  opi^ortunitj^  afforded  by  the 
finances.  He  then  went  on  to  say  that  even  from  the 
point  of  dew  of  expediency  the  enhancement  was 
extremely  undesirable,  because  in  the  case  of  so  vast  an 
empire  as  India  it  was  absolutely  essential  for  the 
Government  always  to  hold  in  hand  some  financial 
reser\e  which  they  might  utilize  on  occasions  of  any 
sudden  and  dangerous  crisis.  So  much  with  regard  to 
impolicy :  now,  with  regard  to  consequences,  I  am 
going  to  show  that  consumption  has  actually  been 
restricted  by  this  measure.  In  1888  Mr.  Westland, 
our  Finance  Minister,  said  that  the  enhancement 
would  not  affect  the  consumption  of  the  country.  The 
figures  supplied  by  Sir.  David  Barbour  himself  Ixdied 
that  prediction.  The  last  year  unaffected  was  1886-87, 
and  then  tlie  consumption  stood  at  3  crores  and  10 
jakhs  of  maunds.  The  next  year,  1887-88,  the  first 
year  affected  by  the  measure,  there  was  a  fall  of  6 
lakhs  of  maunds,  the  figures  being  3  crores  4  lakhs. 
The  next  year  there  was  a  further  fall  of  6  lakhs,  the 
figures  being  2  crores  28  lakhs.  It  is  true  that  the 
figures  have  now  gone  up  to  those  of  1886-87,  but 
that   does  not    show    that  the   restrictive  operation  of 
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that  enhancement  ha.-;  ceased,  because  we  have  to  take 
into  consideration  the  important  factor  of  the  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  salt  owing  to  the  normal  growth 
of  the  population.  TViat  normal  growth  is  one  per 
cent,  per  annum,  and  taking  the  consumption  at  lOBis. 
per  head,  you  find  that  every  year  there  ought  to  be 
an  increase  of  full}'  3  lakhs  of  maunds  in  the  con- 
sumption of  salt. 

Taking  this  into  account  you  will  see  that  in  the 
first  year  affected  by  the  enhancement  there  was  a  fall 
of  9  lakhs,  in  the  second  of  18.  and  in  the  third  of  9. 
Altogether  in  the  last  three  years  36  lakhs  of  maunds 
less  have  been  consumed  by  the  people  than  they 
would  have  consumed  if  there  had  not  been  the 
enhancement.  Sir  John  Grorst.  speaking  the  other 
day  in  the  House  of  Commons,  said  that  the  diminr- 
tion  in  the  consumption  of  salt  was  not  appreci- 
able— that  v^as  the  term  he  used.  I  do  not  know 
what  dictionaries  \\ould  justify  the  use  of  the  term, 
but  Sir  John  Gorst  is  welcome  to  use  the  word  in 
this  connection.  But  I  ask  him.  and  those  who  think 
with  him,  who  are  the  persons  affected  by  this  diminish- 
ing consumption  ?  I  dare  say  there  is  not  a  single 
person  persent.  not  a  sigle  member  of  those  who  are 
called  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  who  have 
consumed,  during  the  last  three  years,  one  grain  of 
salt  less  than  he  would  have  done  if  there  had  been  no 
enhancement.      Who   are   the   persons  affected  '?  They 
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are  those  who  have  been  estimated  by  Sir  William 
Hunter  at  40  million^:,  and  by  Sir  Charles  Elliott  at 
70  millions,  who  always  exist  on  the  borderland  of 
famine,  so  that,  directly  there  is  the  least  failure, 
down  the  precipice  they  oo.  The  persons  atfected  by 
this  enhancement   are  the)'   to   whom    the  lines   of  the 

('orn  Law  poet  mioht  aptly  be  applied  : — 

'•  Landless,  joyless,  helpless,  hopeless, 

Gasping  still  for  bread  and  breath, 

To  tiieir  graves  by  trouble  hunted 

India's  helots  toil  till  death." 
When  you  call  to  mind  the  thin  emaciated  tisjures 
of  these  unhapp)^  miserable,  brethren  who  have  as 
much  right  to  the  comforts  of  this  (rod'.-  earth  as  you 
or  I  or  any  one  else  ;  when  you  remember  that  the 
lives  of  those  bretliren  are  so  uniformly  dark  and 
miserable,  that  they  are  hardly  cheered  by  a  single  ray 
of  hope,  or  relieved  b)'  a  single  day  of  rest ;  when, 
further,  j'ou  remember  that  a  person  does  not  generally 
trench  upon  his  stock  of  necessaries  before  he  has 
parted  with  every  luxur}',  every  single  comfort  that  he 
may  allow  himself ;  when  you  recall  all  those  things, 
you  will  clearly  understand  what  grie\ous  and  terrible 
hardship  and  suffering  and  privation,  this  measure  of 
enhancement  which  has  curtailed  the  poor  man's 
consumption  of  salt  by  thirty-six  lakhs  of  maunds 
has  really  entailed.  We  are  appealing* in  the  present 
instance  to  the  Government  of  India  to  reduce 
the    duty    on    salt    from    two    rupees    eight    annas  to 
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two  rupees   per   maund.      My   friend    :Mr.    Wacha   has 
shown  that  the  state  of  the  finances  permits  of  such 
reduction.      We   are    appealing  to  the    sense  of  justice 
of   the   G-overnment    of  India.     We  are    appealing    to 
their  statesnianshiy),  to   their    righteousness,  and  I  will 
even  go  further   and   say  to  their   mercy.     The  past  is 
past    and    no    one   can    recall   it ;  but  this  much  can 
surely  be   done— further    evil    and   misery    from   that 
source  can  be  averted.  It  is  with  this  hope  that  I  support 
this  proposition,  and  in  this  hope  I  ask  you  to  carry  it 
with  acclamation. 


EMPLOYMENT  OF  INDIANS  IN  THE  PUBLIC 
SERA'ICE. 

[The  followiiKj  speech  was  made  by  Mr.  G.  K  Gokhale  at 
the  Congress  held  at  AUahahad  in  1892  in  moving  the  pro- 
position quoted  below  in  full,  expressing  regret  at  the  inade- 
quate effect  given  by  the  Government  of  India  to  the  recom- 
meiulations  of  the  Public  Service  Commission  in  regard  to 
the  employment  of  Indians  in  the  Public  Service.'\ 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen , — The  pro- 
position which  I  have  to  move  for  your  adoption  is 
as  follows  : — 

"  That  this  Compress  hereby  places  on  record  its  deep 

regret  at  the  resolution  of  the  Government  of  India  on 

the  Report  of  the  Public  Service  Commission,  in  that — 

(a)      Whereas,  if  the  recommendations  of  the  Pttblic 

Service  Commission  had  been  carried  out  in 

their   integrity,    the    posts    proposed    to    be 

detached   from   the   schedule  of   the  Statute 

of    18G1    would   have  foi^med  part   of  an 

organised  Service,  specially  reserved  for  the 

Natives  of  India,  the  resolution  of   Govern- 

onent  leaves  these  posts  altogether  isolated,  to 

ivhich  appointment  can  be  made  only  under 

the  Statute  of  1870  ,• 

{b)      Whereas    lOS  appointments  ivere  recommended 

by  the  Pidilic   Service    Commission  for   the 
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Provincial   Service,   93  such  appointments 
only  have  actually  been  thrown  open    to  that 
Service  :  the  number  to  be  a.Uotted  to   Assam 
uot  having  been  yet  announced  ; 
(c)      Whereas     a    membership    of    the     Board    of 
Revenue    and  a     Commissioner  ship    of    a 
Division  ivere  recomm ended  for  the  Province 
of  Bengal   and    some   other    Provinces,  the 
Government  has  not  given  effect   to  this   re- 
solution ; 
(d.)      Whereas      one-third    of  the   ,hidgeships   were 
recommended  to  be  throum  open    to  the  Pro- 
vincial Service,  only  one-fifth  have  been   so 
thrown  open. 
And  this  Congress,  again,  distinctly  puts  on  record 
its  opinion  that  full  justice  ivil  I   nevei^  be  done  to   the 
people  of   this    country,    until    the    open    competitive 
gxamination  for  the   Civil   Service  of  India   is  held 
simultaneously  in  England  and  in  India. 

Really,  oentlemen,  if  ever  a  mountain  was  in  labor 
and  brought  forth  a  mouse,  it  was  in  the  present  in- 
stance of  the  work  of  the  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion. Those  of  you  who  may  remember  the  loud 
flourish  of  trumpets  with  which  this  Commission  was 
heralded  into  being  will  easily  understand  what  I  say. 
And  we  of  the  Poona  Sarvajanik  Sabha  here  especially 
remember  with  what  tremendous  indignation  and 
excitement  Lord  Dufferin  spoke  to  us  at  Poona  in  1887 
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about  the  way  in  which  our  Bengal  brethren  were 
predictino-  all  sorts  of  evil  from  the  appointment 
of  the  Commi<;sion.  We,  however,  now  find  that 
the  instinctive  manner  in  which  our  countrymen 
of  Bengal  seemed  to  shrink  from  that  Commission  has 
been  more  tiian  justified,  (feiitlemen,  the  Commission 
was  appointed  to  de\  ise  a  scheme  wliich  might  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  possess  the  neeessar}'^  elements 
of  finality  and  to  do  fall  juftfice  to  the  clainis 
of  the  people  of  this  countr}'  for  their  higlier  and 
more  extensive  employment  in  the  public  service. 
But  what  is  the  result  ?  Have  we  been  granted 
higher  and  more  extensive  em})loyment  ?  You  will 
find  upon  a  careful  consideration  of  the  subjectr 
that  we  have  not  inerely  not  gained  anything,  but  we 
have  been  actually  put  back  considerabi}-.  ,Tust 
consider  where  we  were  before  the  appointment  of 
this  Commission.  Of  course,  there  was  the  Statute 
of  1861,  which  had  reserved  certain  posts  for  those 
alone  who  would  pass  the  London  examination » 
but  under  the  rules  of  1879.  one-fiirth  of  the  rrhole 
reo'uitmenf  was  secured  to  natives  of  India.  Markr 
one-sixth  of  the  whole  recruitment  wns  secured  and 
not  one-sixth  of  the  reserved  posts  on!}',  as  the 
Government  of  India  and  the  Commission  have 
tried  to  assume.  There  is  much  difference  between 
one-sixth  of  the  total  recruitment  and  one-sixth 
of    the    reserved    schedule    posts.       Tliere    are     only 
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about  600  scheduled  posts.-e,  But  over  and  above 
these,  about  150  other  po'^^^s  are  s^enerally  held 
by  Covetiatited  Civilians.  Thus'  tbere  are  altooether 
about  750  posts  vvhicli  are  heW'\  by  Covenanted 
Civilians  in  this  country.  Gentl^.  m^"'  remember 
that  I  am  taking  the  figures  which  ^letl'^^  Govern- 
ment of  India  themselves  have  suppliedt|«  ^^^  tneir 
reply  to  a  representation  from  the  Indian  Assd^'i^'^^*^^^^ 

•Calcutta,   and  not  the  liigher  ones  given  by  th  t^^ 

1  879 
mission  in  its  report.      Well,  under  the  rules  of  ' 

if  full    effect   had    been    given    to    them,    we   sis   ^ould, 

750 
in    the   long    run.    have    had    one-sixth   of  these'?  ^ 

posts  and    not    merely  one-sixth  of  the    600   res^'"  ^ 

by  the    Act    of    1861.      Gentlemen.    I    grieve  to  :     "^^ 

that     in    regard    to    this     question    of    one-sixth,  th'"'^' 

Coinmi^sion   itself   has    written    in    a    very  misleadii^'^^ 

manner.      In  recommending    that  108  posts  should   ^'^^"^ 

detached   from    thf    schedule  of  the  Act   of   1861,  t>^^<^^ 

Commission    has    gravely   stated    that    the    number 

greater   than    that  to    which    we   were    entitled   unaP^^ 

the    rules  of   1879.      ( )f  course,  the    posts   reserved  by^" 

the   Act  of  1861  are  only  600.    and  one-sixth  of  them'^~ 

i.e..    100   is   undoubtedly    less    than    108.      But  it  i^fl 

simply   astonishing   that  the  Commission  should  hav'^^ 

ignored  the  fact  that  the  rules  of  1879  had  secured  t^3'- 

us    one-sixth    of   the    annual     recruiiment.    and    thif'y 

recruitment  takes  place,  not  for  the  600  reserved  posted 

only,   but   for   the  750  reserved   and   unreserved  post^' 
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wliicli    are    oeiievall}'    held    by    Covenanted    Civilians, 

Tlius.  if  full  effect  had  been  given  to  the  rules  of  1879, 

about    125    posts,    usually    held    by    members  of  the 

Coxenanted  Service,  would  have,  in  the  lono-  run,  been 

held  by  Statutory  Civilians.      And  when,  therefore,  the 

CouDuission    reconunended    tlie   setting   apart   of    1 08 

j)osts  only,  it  did,  beyond  a  sliadow  of  doubt,  recommend 

a  number  that  was  smaller  than  that  which  was  secured 

to  us  by  the  rules  of  1879.      Thus  did  tlie  Commission 

discharge  the  duty  entrusted  to  it,  of  doing  full  justice 

to   the  claims  of  the    people  of  this  country  to  higher 

av<i  more  extended  etuploy^netif  in  the  higher  grades 

of  the  public  service  I 

(xentlemen,  you  now  see  what  our  position  was  before 

the  appointnjent  of  the  Commission,      Next  let  us  look 

it   what  the  Commission    proposed  for   us.     The  Com- 
cc 
nission  proposed    that  in  place  of  the  posts  secured  to 

as  by  the  rules  of  1879,  108  posts  from  the  schedule 
if  the  Act  of  18(j1  should  be  set  apart  for  us.  Well 
this  was  giving  us  108  in  the  place  of  our  125,  but 
there  was  one  good  feature  about  the  Commission's 
recommendation.  The  Commission  had  recommended 
that  these  108  posts  sho^^ld  be  detached  from  the 
schedule  of  the  Act  of  1861  by  Parliamentary  legisla- 
tion, and  should  then  be  incorporated  into  the  Provin- 
cial Service  which  the  Commission  had  proposed  to 
c 

create.     That  service  practically  was  to  be    exclusively 

for   the   natives   of  this   country,   while   the    Imperial 
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service  was  intended  for  those  who  passed  the  examina- 
tion in  London.  If  this  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mision  had  been  carried  out,  tliese  108  posts  would 
have  formed  pait  of  the  Provincial  Service.  The 
Secretary  of  State  was.  howe\er,  afraid  of  facing  Parlia- 
ment. Lord  Cross  felt  that,  if  he  took  the  matter 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  inconvenient  questions 
might  be  raised,  and  his  own  hands,  to  some  extent, 
forced,  because  at  that  time  our  high-souled  and 
devoted  champion,  Mr.  Charles  Bradlaugh,  was  alive, 
and  he  would  certainly  have  seen  that  some  justice 
at  least  was  done  to  the  people  of  India.  It  was 
necessary,  therefore,  to  avoid  Parliamentary  legis- 
lation, and  tliis  choice  l»eing  made,  the  subsequent 
course  of  the  Secretary  of  State  was  clear.  And  the 
position  now  is  this  : — Government  has  retained  the 
Statutes  of  18(31  and  1870,  but  the  rules  of  1879 
framed  under  the  Act  of  1870,  have  been  abolished, 
and  the  108  posts  which  the  Commission  proposed  to 
detach  from  the  schedule  of  the  Statute  of  1861  by 
Paiiiariieidar !j  lef/islation  remain  in  that  schedule. 
And  the  (lovernment  of  India  now  proposes  to  place 
instead  about  93  or  94  out  of  the  posts  reserved  in  the 
schedule  on  a  separate  list,  and  make  appointments 
to  them,  if  it  thinks  that  competent  natives  are 
available,  umler  the  Act  of  1870.  Gentlemen,  if 
the  scheme  of  the  Commission  had  been  adopted, 
the   schedule   of  the    Act  of   1861    would  itself  have 
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been     curtailed     by     Parliamentar}'    enactment,     and 
the   posts  cut   off,  i.  e.,    108   in   number,    would    have 
formed    part   of    the    Provincial    Service.     But    by 
avoiding  Parliamentary   legislation,   these    posts — and 
their    number    has    been    reduced    from    108  to  93  or 
94 — have  now  been  left  hanging  alone  and  unconnected 
between  the  two   services,    the   Civil    Service   of  India 
and  the  Provincial  Service,  and  ai)pointments  to    them 
would  only  be  special    appointments    under  the   Act  of 
1870.      This  leaves    a  large    measure   of  discretion    to 
Government,     which,     I     am    not    sure,    will    not    be 
abused.     Then,    Crentlemen,    you    have    to    remember 
that  the  Secretary  of  State    has   already   decided    that 
appointments  made  under  the    Act   of  1870  are    made 
to  single    posts    only    and    do    not    form    part    of   an 
organized  service.      Indeed,  when  the  Commission  made 
its  recommendation   about   the  108    posts,   one   of   its 
chief  arguments  in  favour  of  its  scheme    was  that  by  it 
the  natives  would    be  great    gainers,    inasmuch    as  the 
posts  detached  from  the  schedule  of  the  Statute  of  1861 
would  form   part   of  an   organized    service.      The   dis- 
tinction between    appointments   to   specific    posts    and 
appointments  to  posts    forming   part   of  an    organized 
service  was  thus  stated  by  the  Commission:— "Member- 
ship in  an  organized  service  ensures  a  more  permanent 
status  and  involves  more  certain    prospects  than    if  ap- 
pointment is  made  to  a  particular  post  only  and  every 
step  of  further  promotion  requires   a  fresh    exercise   of 
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the  power  of  appointment  under  the  Statute.  In  the 
former  case,  the  merit  and  ability  required  as  a  con- 
dition of  first  appointment  are,  in  the  absence  of 
positive  evidence  to  the  contrary,  presumed  for  purposes 
of  subsecjuent  promotions  :  in  the  latter  ciise.  they  have 
to  be  proved  afresh  at  each  step."  When  a  person  is 
a  member  of  an  organized  service  Ciorerinneni  has  to 
prove  his  incapacity  before  he  is  passed  over  ;  while 
when  he  holds  a  specific  appointment  only,  such  as 
is  conferred  under  the  Act  of  1870,  it  is  for  Hw  to- 
prove  that  he  deserves  to   be  promoted. 

Thus  if  the  108  or  rather  93  appointments  had  been 
thrown    into  the   Provincial    Service,    we   should    have 
had  a  right  to  all  those  appointments  and  should  have 
got    them   all,   unless   the    Government    were   able    to- 
prove  that  there  was  not  a   single  individual  amongst 
us,   natives   of  India,  fit   for   any  of  them.      But  now 
we  have  ourselves  to  prove  our    fitness,  in  a  manner 
satisfactory    to    Crovernment,    before     we     get    them. 
Gentlemen,  you  will  thus  see  that,  if  the  scheme  of  the 
Commission  had  been  adopted,   the  Government  would 
have   had   to    prove   our   incompetency   in   each  case 
before    they    could    be    in    a    position    to     appoint    a 
Covenanted  Civilian  to  any  of  these  posts.     This  means- 
an   important    difference.       The    grievance   is  a    very 
serious    one,    and  it  is,  therefore,  only  proper   that   it 
should   occupy  the    foremost  position    in    this    resolu- 
tion. 
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The  second  part  of  the  resolution  is  one  which  you 
can  very  easily  understand,  and  I  shall  not,  therefore, 
detain  you  more  than  a  moment  in  speaking  upon  it. 
It  states  that,  while  the  Commission  recommended  108 
appointments  to  be  given  to  us,  the  Government  has 
only  given  93  or,  including  2  or  3  appointments  for 
Assam,  about  96.  Thus  the  number  recommended  by 
the  Commission  has  been  considerably  reduced,  and 
the  quality  also  of  the  appointments  has  been  lowered, 
inasmuch  as  the  highest  posts  recommended  by  the 
Commission  have  been  withheld  by  Government.  To 
sum  up  our  complaints  in  this  matter,  we  find  that 
even  the  retrograde  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission have  been  deprived  by  the  Government  of 
India  of  whatever  beneficent  character  they  possessed  ; 
that  the  number  and  quality  of  the  posts  pro- 
posed to  be  detached  by  the  Commission  from  the 
schedule  to  the  Statute  of  1861  have  been  reduced; 
and  that  a  large  and  perilous  measure  of  discretion 
has  been  reserved  by  Government  to  itself  which  is 
almost  sure  to  be  abused.  And  all  this  as  the  outcome 
of  the  labours  of  a  Commission  solemnly  appointed  to 
do  full  justice  to  our  claims  for  larger  and  more 
extensive  employment  in  the  higher  grades  of  the 
public  service  ! 

The  last  part  of  the  resolution  deals  with  the 
question  of  simultaneous  examinations.  I  do  not  wish 
to  say  much  on  this  question,  partly  because  I  can  say 

34 
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very  little^on  this  subject  that  may  appear  new  to  you, 
and  partly  because  I  have  been  anticipated  in  my 
observations  by  my  friend  Babu  Surendra  Nath  Banerji, 
who  has  stated  the  case  with  his  usual  eloquence  and 
vigour.  But  I  will  say  this,  that,  so  far  back  as  the 
year.  1860,  a  Committee  of  the  India  Office  did  actu- 
ally recommend  the  holding  of  simultaneous  exami- 
nations as  the  only  way  to  adequately  fulfil  the  pledges 
that  have  been  from  time  to  time  given  to  the  people 
of  this  country  by  Government  in  this  matter. 
Gentlemen,  in  those  da5'^s  the  consciences  of  our 
rulers  were  not  so  elastic  as  they  have  now  become. 
The '.Committee  of  the  India  Office  felt  that,  though 
Government  had  been  repeatedly  promising  that  no 
distinction  would  be  made  among  Her  Majesty's 
subjects  on  the  ground  of  race,  colour  or  creed, 
yet,  practically,  for  years  together  they  shut  us  out 
from  the  Civil  Service  of  our  own  country.  The 
Committee,  therefore,  unanimously  recommended  the 
holding  of  simultaneous  examinations  in  England  and 
India.  Gentlemen,  the  value  of  that  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Committee  was  further  enhanced  by 
the  fact  that  it  was  made  only  three  years  after 
that  terrible  event,  the  Mutiny  of  1857.  There 
is  a  point  in  that,  for  if  ever  a  policy  of  distrust  would 
have  been  justified,  it  would  have  been  so  at  that  time! 
And  yet  what  the  Committee  of  the  India  Office 
recommended     as     necessary    in     1860,    the    Public 
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Service  Commission  of  1886  chose  to  regard  as 
unsafe  and  dangerous.  Theoretically,  of  course,  there 
is  no  inequality,  but  as.  pointed  out  by  Babu 
Surendra  Nath  Banerji,  though  we  are  told  that 
we  are  at  liberty  to  enter  the  Civil  Service  if  we  can, 
wben  we  want  to  enter,  we  are  asked  to  seek  a  door 
which  stands  at  a  distance  of  ten  thousand  miles  from 
this  country.  And  thus  practically  what  they  give  us 
with  one  hand    they   take   away  with  the  other. 

Cfentlemen,  I  must  not  take  up  more  of  j'^our  time, 
but  I  will  only  say  one  word  in  regard  to  the  promises 
which  have  so  often  been  made  to  us  in  this  matter. 
80  far  back  as  1833,  the  Parhament  of  England 
deliberately  declared  that,  as  far  as  admission  to  the 
Public  Service  of  India  was  concerned,  no  obstacles 
would  be  placed  in  the  path  of  natives  on  the  score  of 
race,  creed  or  color.  That  declaration  was  further 
emphasised  in  the  great  Proclamation  of  1858.  And 
if  these  solemn  promises  are  to  be  futllled,  there 
is  only  one  way  in  which  that  can  be  done,  and 
that  is  by  holding  simultaneous  examinations  here 
and  in  England.  We  might  for  the  present  be 
prepared  even  to  accept  some  limitations.  We  might, 
for  instance,  go  in  for  the  compromise  suggested  by 
Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji  in  his  evidence  before  the  Public 
Service  Commission,  that  the  annual  recruitment 
should  be  half  of  natives  and  half  of  EuropeanSi 
Personally,  I  may  go   further  and  say  that  natives  who 
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pass  in  India  should  be  compelled  to  reside  for  two 
years  at  some  English  University.  But  so  loner  as  we 
are  not  examined  here,  it  is  idle  to  say  that,  because 
the  competitive  examination  is  the  same,  therefore 
natives  and  Europeans  are  placed  on  a  footing  of 
equality.  Unfortunately  the  fact  cannot  be  gainsaid, 
that  of  late  our  rulers  have  been  showing  a  disposition 
to  regret  the  promises  given  us  in  the  past ;  and 
I  should  not  be  suprised  if  they  one  day  turned  round 
and  said  that  these  promises  were  never  intended  to 
be  carried  out.  In  that  case  I  say  it  would  be  well 
for  them  to  openly  and  publicly  fling  into  the  flames 
all  these  promises  and  pledges  as  so  much  waste 
paper,  and  tell  us  once  for  all  that  after  all  we  are  a 
conquered  people  and  can  have  no  rights  or  privileges. 
That  the  Government  has,  of  late,  been  pursuing  a 
policy  of  retrogression  is  clear  to  every  one.  Turn 
whichever  way  we  may.  we  find  that  a  change,  and  a 
change  for  the  worse,  is  coming  over  the  spirit  of  the 
Government.  Whether  you  consider  the  Jury  Notifi- 
cation in  Bengal,  or  the  curtailment  of  educational 
grants,  or  the  treatment  accorded  to  ^Municipalities, 
vou  cannot  help  feeling  that  Government  is  treating 
us  with  increasing  jealousy  and  distrust  every  day. 
And  unless  this  regime  of  distrust  is  soon  changed, 
unless  the  policy  of  Government  is  inspired  by  more 
sympathetic  feelings,  darker  days  cannot  but  be  in  store 
for  this  poor   country.      Gentlemen,  it  is   not  difficult 
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to  understand  why  this  change  of  spirit  has  come 
upon  the  Government.  Indeed,  the  reason  was  elo- 
quently given  expression  to  by  Mr.  Pherozeshah  Mehta 
at  the  last  Bombay  Provincial  Conference.  Mr.  Mehta 
said  that  it  was  all  very  well  for  the  rulers  to  talk  of 
raising  the  subject  to  the  level  of  the  ruler,  but  when 
the  subject  began  to  press  close,  uncomfortably  close, 
the  temptation  to  kick  back  a  little  was  irresistible. 

Gentlemen,  in  the  midst  of  this  dark  and  dismal 
situation,  there  is  only  one  relieving  feature.  It  is 
the  election  of  Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji  to  Parlia- 
ment. You  know  what  Mr.  Dadabhai  has  said  in 
his  letter  to  the  Presitlent,  \'iz.,  that  he  has  spent  the 
greater  portion  of  his  best  life  in  efforts  to  secure,  on 
the  part  of  the  rulers,  a  better  recognition  of  the 
claims  of  natives  to  admission  into  the  higher  grades 
of  the  public  service  in  India,  and  in  the  House  of 
Commons  he  intends  to  do  what  he  can  in  regard  to 
this  affair.  Let  us,  therefore,  hope  that  through  the 
exertion  of  ]\Ir.  Dadabhai  Naoroji,  and  through  the 
exertions  of  English  friends,  and  through  our  own 
exertions,  a  change  will  soon  be  brought  about  in  the 
present  unsympathetic  policy  of  the  Government  of 
India ;  and  the  Government  of  India  can  give  us 
no  better  earnest  of  such  a  change  of  spirit  than 
a  reconsideration  and  modification  of  its  recent 
unjust  and  unsatisfactory  orders  relating  to  the  Report 
of  the  Public  Service  Commission. 


REFOEMED  AND  ENLARGED  LECxISLATIVE 
COUNCILS. 

\^The  folloivhig  speech  vas  delivered  by  Mr.  G.  K.  Gokhale 
at  the  Congress  held  at  Lahore  in  1893  in  seconding  the 
resolution  on  reformed  and  enlarged  Legislative  Councils.^ 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  have  been 
asked  to  second  the  resolution  which  has  been 
just  now  put  before  you  by  ]\Ir,  Mudholkar.  The 
instructions  of  the  Subjects  Committee  to  me  are 
that  I  should  confine  myself  only  to  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  and  I  will,  therefore,  straightway  pro- 
ceed to  a  consideration  of  the  rules  that  have  been 
framed  for  tliat  Presidency.  Gentlemen,  in  regard 
to  these  rules,  I  will  not  say  that  they  have  been 
deliberately  so  framed  as  to  defeat  the  object  of 
the  Act  of  1892,  but  I  will  say  this  that,  if  the  officer 
who  drafted  them  had  been  asked  to  sit  down  with  the 
deliberate  purpose  of  framing  a  scheme  to  defeat 
that  object,  he  could  not  have  done  better.  Let  me 
briefly  explain  what  I  mean.  There  are  eight  seats 
that  have  been  thrown  open  to  election  in  the 
Bombay  Presidency.  Of  these,  two  are  specifically 
assigned  by  the  Government  of  India  in  their  rules,, 
namely,  one  to  the  Bombay  University  and  one 
to  the  Bombay  Municipal  Corporation.  This  leaves 
six   seats,   and  they  have   to    be   disposed    of  by   the 
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Bombay  Government  at  their  own  discretion.  It  is  in 
regard  to  these  six  seats  that  we  have  every  reason  to 
complain  ;  for  tlie  Bombay  Government  have  distribu- 
ted them  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will  for  all  practical 
purposes  have  four  of  the  seats  at  its  own  disposal.  I 
must  tell  you  that  there  are  four  divisions  in  the  Bom- 
bay Presidency  ;  there  is,  first  of  all,  Sind,  then  the 
Northern  Division,  then  the  Central  Division  and  then 
the  Southern  Division.  With  these  four  divisions  I 
think  the  most  natural  thing  for  the  Bombay  Govern- 
ment to  do  was  to  assign  one  seat  to  each  division, 
allowing  one  to  the  Municipal  and  Local  Boards  alter- 
nately and  so  on,  and  the  remaining  two  seats  to  the 
interests  of  trade  and  agriculture.  Instead  of  doing 
that  what  Government  has  done  is  this.  It  has  given 
two  of  the  six  seats  to  the  European  Mercantile  Com- 
munity, it  has  given  one  to  the  Sirdars  of  the  Deccan, 
one  to  the  Zemindars  of  Sind  and  only  two  seats  go  to 
the  general  public  of  the  Presidency.  In  this  matter 
Government  appears  to  ha\'e  entirely  subverted  the 
right  principles  of  representation  and  put  minorities 
above  the  general  public,  whereas  what  Government 
should  always  do  is,  first  of  all,  to  safeguard  the 
interests  of  the  general  public  and  then  take  care 
of  the  interests  of  the  minorities.  I  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  a  more  detailed  consideration  of  the  whole 
thing.  There  are  three  complaints  we  have  to 
make.      In   the   first   place    the    European  Mercantile 
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Community  has  got  much  more  than  it  has  a  right  to, 
whilst  the  Native  Mercantile  Community  of  Bombay 
has  been  entirely  ignored.  The  Bombay  Chamber  of 
Commerce  gets  one  member  and  the  Karachi  Chamber 
gets  one  member.  Lord  Harris  said  in  one  of  his 
speeches  that  a  member  was  given  to  Karachi  because 
the  Chamber  there  represented  trade  interest  to  the 
extent  of  about  fifteen  crores,  but  you  must  remember 
that  the  Native  ^Mercantile  Community  of  Bombay 
has  in  its  own  hands  trade  to  the  extent  of  about 
50  crores.  In  spite  of  that  fact  the  Native  !Mer- 
cantile  Community  has  not  got  a  single  member. 
Then  there  is  another  complaint,  and  that  is  that 
the  Central  Division,  which  is  the  'most  important 
division  of  the  Presidency,  has  been  left  absolutely 
unrepresented.  This  division  is  larger  in  area,  larger 
in  population,  larger  in  the  spread  of  education, 
— generally  larger  in  ever)'  respect,  than  the  other 
three  divisions  of  the  Presidency ;  but  in  spite  of  this 
the  Central  Division  has  not  been  allowed  a  single  seat. 
This  Central  Division  has  within  its  limits,  Poona, 
Satara,  and  other  places  which  are  the  home  of  the 
Mahratta  population.  With  all  these  interests  the 
division  has  not  been  allowed  a  single  representative. 
Then  it  will  be  found  if  you  examine  Lord  Harris's 
answers  to  the  various  memorials  on  the  subject,  that 
Government  takes  its  stand  upon  very  fallacious  princi- 
ples.    Lord  Harris  said   he  had  to  safeguard  the  inter- 
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est  of  a  certain  class,  but  he  should  have  remembered 
that  the  intentions  of  the  I^egislative  Act  were  that 
the  interests  of  the  general  public  should  be  first 
represented,  because  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred 
acts  of  legislation  affect  the  interests  of  the  general 
population.  The  Bombay  Council  passes  laws  like 
the  Forest  Act,  Police  Act,  and  the  Abkari  Act,  all 
of  which  affect  the  interests  of  the  general  public 
and  not  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  There  was 
another  thing  that  Lord  Harris  said  in  order  to  justify 
the  representation  he  had  given  to  the  Sii'dars  and 
Zemindars,  and  it  was  that  these  persons  were  sup- 
posed to  be  representatives  of  the  ancient  landed 
aristocracy,  but  in  regard  to  these  two  classes  we  know 
that  there  is  practically  no  education  among  them  and 
that  they  are  more  or  less  under  the  thumb  of  the 
Political  Officers  and,  therefore,  election  by  these 
classes  does  not  mean  the  same  thing  as  election 
by  Municipalities  and  Local  Boards.  What  Gov- 
ernment say  is  this  : — that  these  two  classes  have 
got  representation  because  they  represent  the  agri- 
cultural interest.  I  think  a  greater  misrepresentation — 
I  don't  mean  intentional  misrepresentation — of  the 
real  state  of  things  could  not  have  been  made  by  His 
Excellency,  because  if  any  class  deserves  to  have  its 
interests  safeguarded,  it  is  the  peasant  class  and  not 
the  landlords,  and  the  Sirdars  and  Zemindars  repre- 
sent the  landlords  and  not  peasants.     The   interests  of 
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the  latter  can  only  be  represented  through  the  Local 
Boards  whose  members  are  elected  by  the  agricultural- 
ists. I  belie\'e  I  have  now  pointed  out  the  principal 
defects  in  the  Bombay  scheme  and  I  cannot  take  more 
time — I  must  conform  to  the  rules  and  stop  ;  but  in 
conclusion  I  should  like  to  say  that  this  expi-ession  of 
opinion  on  behalf  of  this  Congress  must  show  the 
Bombay  Grovernment  and  the  Government  of  India 
what  their  failing  is  and  I  trust  they  will  take  an  early 
opportunity  to  set  matters  right. 


THANKS  TO  LORD  NORTHBROOK,  ETC. 

[The  follo^viny  speech  was  made  by  Mr.  G.  K.  Golxhale  at 
the  Congress  held  at  Lahore  in  1893,  in  proposing  the  resolu- 
tion to  render  thanks  to  Lord  Xorthbroolc  for  his  endeavour- 
ing to  reduce  the  Home  Charges  and  praying  the  House  of 
Commons  to  appoint  a  Coinmitte'^.  to  settle  the  matter.^ 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — The  resolu- 
tion I  have  to  propose  is  as  follows  : — 

"  That  this  Concfvess  tenders  its  most  sincere  thanks 
to  Lord  Xorthbroolc  for  his  poiverful  advocacy  of  India's 
claim  to  have  her  burden  of  Home  Charges  reduced, 
and  respectfully  entreats  the  House  of  Commons  to  ap- 
point at  an  early  date  a  Committee  of  their  Honour- 
able House  to  arrive  at  some  equitable  settlement  of  the 
matter" 

He  said  many  of  you  may  be  aware  that  in  the 
month  of  Ma)^  last  a  very  important  debate  on  this 
question  took  place  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  a  motion 
brought  forward  by  Lord  Xorthbrook  and  in  the  course 
of  that  debate  many  serious  and  damagino  statements- 
were  made  by  responsible  statesmen  on  both  sides ;  so 
much,  indeed,  that  if  ever  the  Grovernment  of  the  coun- 
try were  put  on  its  trial  I  should  be  content  to  frame 
the  indictment  on  those  admissions.  It  was  admitted 
during  t'bat  debate  that  year  after  year,  in  spite  of  the 
protests  from  Secretaries  of  State  and  Viceroys  of  India 
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burdens  were  thrown  on   the   Indian   exchequer  which 
properly  belonged   to    England.      It  was   admitted    by 
Lord  Kimberley  that  this  was  because  the  India  Office 
was  powerless  against  the  combined  forces  of  the  Trea- 
sury and  the  War  Office.    Another  important  statement 
was  made  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll.     His  Grrace  said  iu  a 
low  tone,  possibly  because  he  wanted  to  say  it  in  a  whis- 
per, that  the  people  of  the  country  should  not  hesitate 
in  the  matter  and  that  tlie  grievance  should  be  remedi- 
ed before  the  impression  got  abroad  in  India  that  there 
was  such   a  grievance.      But  the   Duke  of  Argyll    does 
not  seem  to  know  that  from  this  very  Congress  platform, 
Mr.   Wacha  has  year    after   year  protested    against  the 
Home  Charges  and   that  long    before    this  Mr.  Power, 
!Mr.  Nowrojee  Furdorijee    and    other    gentlemen  raised 
their  powerful  voices  against  tliis  unjust  burden.   If  you 
look  at  the  Home  Charges,  particularly  during  the  last 
thirty  years, you  will  see  that  the  figures  have  increased 
from  ag7,000,000  to  £16,000. ()()(),  and  if  you  calculate 
the  value  in  rupees, they  have  risen  from  seven  to  twenty 
or  twenty-six  crores.      At  the  same  time,  it  is  only  fair 
to  state  that  a  large  part  of  this  increase    is  of   such  a 
nature  that  we  cannot  claim  any  sort  of  redress  from  the 
House  of  Commons  in  regard  to  it,  because  there  have 
been  loans  taken  by  the  Grovernment  of  India  in  England 
and  the  interest  on    these    must    be  paid.     There    are 
particularly  two  items    in    regard    to    which  we  have  a 
light  to  ask  for  redress  and  these  are    the  expenditure 
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incurred  in  connection  with  the  India  Office  and  that 
in  connection  with  the  Indian  Army  in  England.  I 
will  pass  over  the  expenditure  in  connection  with  the 
India  Office  because  althousjh  that  Office  pays,  and 
liberally  paj'^s, their  respectable  and  at  the  same  time  use- 
less and  mischievous  old  gentlemen,  it  is  comparatively 
a  small  matter  and  may  be  left  for  the  present.  In  re- 
gard to  the  Home  ^Military  Charoe^;.  if  you  look  at  the 
figures  for  the  last  thirty  years  5'ou  will  find  they  have 
risen  from  £2,000,000  to  over  £5,000,000  or  if  you 
calculate  the  value  in  rupees,  it  is  a  rise  from  two  crores 
to  eight  crores  or  just  fourfold.  The  Recruiting  Charges 
are  a  heavy  item.  The  men  cost  the  War  Office  £19  per 
head,  but  India  is  charged  £105  a  man.  It  has  been 
said  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
that  the  whole  sum  which  is  about  seventy-five 
lakhs  of  rupees  may  be  saved  if  the  Indian  CtOV- 
ernment  are  allowed  a  free  hand  and  have  the  right  to 
recruit  for  themselves.  The  Stores  Charges  is  a  varying 
quantity.  It  is  never  less  than  about  fifty  lakhs  of 
rupees  and  last  year  it  was  nearly  a  crore.  It  is  very 
discreditable  that  the  War  Office  charges  not  merely  an 
extravagant  price  but  it  tries  to  make  a  profit  out  of  the 
contracts.  As  to  the  Indian  trooping  services,  there 
are  a  certain  number  of  ships  built  at  India's  expense 
to  bring  the  soldiers  here  and  to  take  them  back  again 
and  the  expenditure  on  them  is  very  great.  Now  my 
point  is  that  the  British  troops   might  be   brought  and 
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taken  away  like  private  passengers  in  other  steamers 
instead  of  these  big  ships,  which  are  five  months  in  the 
year  lying  idle  and  mean  a  very  large  and  useless  ex- 
penditure. Another  item  is  the  payment  made  to  the 
War  Office  for  pensions  to  the  troops  which  is  about  a 
third  of  a  million.  Last  year  Lord  Xorthbrook  raised 
his  powerful  voice  against  it  and  showed  that  during  the 
Jast  twenty  years  England  had  taken  more  than  four 
millions  beyond  what  it  was  entitled  to  take.  There  are 
other  items  which  might  he  mentioned,  but  I  may  say 
that  anyone  who  closely  studies  the  subject  will  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  that  about  n  million  pounds  or  one 
and  a  half  crores  of  rupees  per  annum  can  be  saved  to 
the  Tn.lian  Treasury  if  there  is  a  more  reasonable 
and  m(n-e  ecjuitable  adjustment  of  the  charges. 
There  is  a  sort  of  partnership  between  India  and 
England  which  strongly  reminds  me  of  the  dwarf 
and  the  giant  in  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 
There  have  been  occasions  on  which  England  borrowed 
troops  from  India,  and  there  have  also  been  occasions 
when  Lidia  had  to  borrow  troops  from  England. 
Whenexer  England  borrowed  troops  she  forgot  to  pay, 
but  when  India  borrowed  them  she  had  to  pay  all  the 
ordinary  and  the  extraordinary  expanses ;  and  in  some 
cases  even  the  charges  for  recruiting  the  soldiers  had 
been  extorted  from  India.  In  regard  to  all  these 
matters  it  is  but  just  and  right  that  we  should  com- 
plam   and    Lord    Xorthbrook    is   entitled  to    our  best 
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thanks  for  his  powerful  services.  In  the  first  place,  the 
resolution  proposes  to  express  our  best  thanks  to  him 
for  his  powerful  advocacy  of  India's  just  claims  and  in 
the  second  place,  it  entreats  the  House  of  Commons  that 
it  will  listen  to  us  in  an  attentive  manner  and  appoint 
a  Committee  in  order  to  consider  the  whole  question 
so  that  ultimately  a  fair  adjustment  of  the  charges 
may  be  arrived  at.  With  these  remarks  I  leave  the 
resolution  before  you  for  your  unanimous  adoption. 


.SIMULTANEOUS  EXAMINATIONS. 

\^The  follow iny  s-pec.ch  %i'as  made  hy  Mr.  G.  K.  Gokhale 
at  the  Congress  held  at  Mad,ras  in  189 Jf  in  suppoi'ting  the 
rpfiohitioii  on  Simidtanfions  Ciril  Service  E xnminations .^ 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen. — After  listeninsT 
to  so  many  speeches  on  this  subject.  I  should 
not  be  sm'prised  if  you  were  disposed  to  revolt 
against  the  infliction  of  yet  another  at  this  late 
hour.  All  I  can  say  by  wa)"  of  apolog)*  is  that 
it  is  not  of  my  o«ii  choice  that  I  come  before  you 
to  attempt  the  infliction.  Gentlemen,  during  the  last 
5'ear  and  a  half,  this  subject  of  Simultaneous  Examina- 
tions has  been  so  prominently  before  us  that  it  has 
thrown  into  the  shade  almost  all  other  questions  of 
current  politics,  and  we  mioht  well  say  about  it  what 
Edmund  Burke  once  said  of  the  American  question. 
We  have  had  this  question  in  every  shape.  We  have 
examined  it  from  every  point  of  view.  Our  invention 
has  been  exhausted.  Reason  is  fatigued.  Experience 
has  given  judgment.  But  Anglo-Indian  obstinacy  is 
not  3'et  conquered.  And  remember,  Gentlemen,  this 
that  we  have  to  conquer  is  perhaps  the  worst  kind  of 
obstinacy ;  for  it  is  not  based  so  much  on  wrong 
judgment  ;  it  is  not  based  even  so  much  on  prejudice; 
it  is  obstinacj'  based  on  the  strong  foundations  of  self- 
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interest  and  love  of  domination.  Well,  Gentlemen,  I 
have  no  wish  to  take  you  over  familiar  ground,  but 
there  ai-e  two  or  three  points  connected  with  this  con- 
troversy which  suggest  some  rather  serious  considera- 
tions, and  with  your  permission  I  will  make  an  obser- 
vation or  two  about  them.  And  the  first  point  to  which 
I  would  invite  your  attention  is  that  to  which  such  pro- 
minence has  been  given  in  the  resolution  which  we  are 
considering, namely,  that  about  an  irreducible  minimum 
of  Europeans  in  the  service.  Gentlemen,  when  we 
speak  on  this  point  let  there  be  no  mistake  or  mis- 
understanding. Those  who  may  have  read  the  literature 
on  this  subject  must  have  been  struck  by  the  fact  that 
till  recently  British  Statesmen,  however  anxious  to 
lay  down  some  such  principle  as  that  now  enunciated, 
hare  always  felt  that  they  could  not  do  so  openly,  and 
have  always,  therefore,'[thrown  a  politic  veil  over  the 
whole  thing.  Those  scruples,  however,  have  now 
disappeared,  that  veil  has  been  torn  off,  and  it  is  this 
circumstance  which  fills  us  perhaps  as  much  as  any 
other,  not_only  with  disappointment,  but  with  alarm. 
The  Government  of  India  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
have  now  authoritatively  laid  down  that  a  certain 
minimum  number  of  posts,  and  those  the  highest, 
must  always  and  for  all  time  to  come  be  held  by 
Europeans  ;  and  most  of  the  local  Governments  have 
supplied  a  cue  to  this  proposition  by  saying  in  their 
despatches  that  that  minimum  has  now  been    reached. 

35 
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The  doctrine  of  the  Government  of  India  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  therefore,  means  that  the  present  arrange- 
ments should  be  perpetuated,  and  iis,  in  fact,  an  attempt 
to  keep  us  always  under  as  a  subject  race.  Gentlemen, 
is  it  not  plainly  our  duty  as  men  not  to  allow  this  bare- 
faced attempt  to  succeed  ?  Some  of  our  opponents 
often  say  : — "  Bvit  you  are  a  subject  race."  Now  all 
that  I  would  say  to  such  men  is  this,  "  We  know  we 
are  a  subject  race,  and  the  consciousness  is  humiliatinsj 
enouoli ;  and  they  are  not  s[Ood  friends  of  the  Empire 
who  indulge  in  the  pastime  of  needlessly  reminding 
us  of  the  fact."  It  is  true  that  England  has  come  here 
as  a  conqueror,  but  she  has  of  her  own  accord  solemnly 
pledged  herself  not  to  hold  the  country  as  a  conqueror. 
Let  oar  opponents  put  themselves  into  our  position, 
and  then  say  what  they  would  feel.  I  believe  they 
will  allow  that  it  is  not  wrong  to  love  one's  country. 
I  believe  they  will  allow  that  it  is  not  wrong  to  have 
a  high  ideal  for  one's  country.  And  then  I  believe 
they  will  allow  that  it  is  not  wrong  for  us  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  our  present  condition.  Well,  Gentle- 
men, the  pledges  of  equal  treatment  which  England 
has  given  us  have  supplied  us  with  a  high  and 
worthy  ideal  for  our  nation  ;  and  if  tliese  pledges  are 
repudiated,  one  of  the  strongest  claims  of  British  rule 
to  our  attachment  will  disappear. 
1  Another  point  to  which  I  would  invite  your  atten- 
Ition  is  this.     It  is  often  stated  that  if  Simultaneous 
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jExaminations  were  granted,  the  Bengalis  would  swamp 
the  entire  .service,  and  that  this  result  would  be  resented 
'by  the  people  of  the  other  parts  of  the  country.  Now, 
I  G-entlemen,  in  the  first  place  this  assertion  does  grave 
injustice  to  the  people  of  other  pai'ts,  I  believe  most 
of  us  can  hold  our  own  even  against  Bengalis.  But 
assuming  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  that  would  be 
the  result,  what  then  ?  Are  not  the  Bengalis  nearer 
to  us  than  the  Euro)»eans  who  have  at  present  a 
monopoly  of  the  service  ?  We  have  at  present  in 
the  Bombay  Presidency  a  Bengali  gentleman  as  a 
Sessions  Judge.  Now,  there  may  be  abler  men  in  the 
service,  but  one  more  respected  by  the  people,  or 
regarded  with  greater  feelings  of  affection,  is  nowhere 
to  be  found.  Then,  (fentlemen.  our  opponents  often 
say  that  the  relations  between  Hindus  and  Mahome- 
dans  in  this  country  are  such  that  Hindus  will  not 
submit  to  the  authority  of  Mahomedans,  or  Mahome- 
dans  to  the  authority  of  Hindu  Collectors  and  Judges. 
But  let  those  who  rashly  encourage  such  feelings 
beware  of  what  they  do.  For  if  once  such  feelings 
were  to  prevail  generally  what  would  there  be  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  their  application  to  the  case  of  smaller 
officers  also,  such  as  Tahsildars,  Subordinate  Judges 
and  Police  Officers  ?  And  then  the  task  of  Grovern- 
ment  would  be  impossible,  unless,  indeed,  the  country 
were  cut  up  into  two  camps  and  the  Hindus  shut  up 
in  one  and    the    [Mahomedans    in    the    other.     Then, 
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Gentlemen,  it  is  often  urged  tliat  the  Provincial 
Service  has  been  specially  constituted  for  us  and.  that 
we  should  be  satisfied  with  it.  Well,  all  I  can  say  in 
regard  to  Provincial  and  Statutory  Services  is  that 
they  can  never  satisfy  the  people.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  Bombay  Provincial  Service.  I  have  paid  some 
close  atteiition  to  this  subject,  and  I  have  jio  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that,  as  at  present  constituted,  it  is  a 
disgrace  to  the  Government  and  an  insult  to  the 
people.  There  is  not  a  single  redeeming  feature  in 
it.  I  will  give  3'OU  only  one  illustration.  Take  the 
standard  that  the  Bombay  Government  has  prescribed 
for  the  Competitive  Examination  for  this  service. 
Remember,  Gentlemen,  these  members  of  the  Provincial 
Service  are  one  day  to  be  appointed  to  the  posts  detached 
from  the  Covenanted  Service  and  thus  placed  on  a  level 
with  men  who  have  passed  the  London  Civil  Service 
Examination,  which  is  perhaps  the  stiffest  examination 
of  any  that  we  know  of.  And  yet  what  is  the  standard 
of  education  that  the  Government  of  Bombay  ha& 
proposed  for  the  competitive  test  ?  The  Government 
of  Bombay  proposed  that  these  men  should  know 
English  sufficiently  to  understand  official  Reports. 
This  is  all  they  want.  As  regards  the  second  language 
there  is  no  classical  language,  Sanskrit,  Persian,  or 
Greek.  All  that  is  expected  of  these  men  is  that  they 
should  show  a  moderate  acquaintance  with  one  of  the 
vernaculars  of  the  Presidency.     Perhaps  you    may  say 
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if  the  literary  side  is  defective,  the  mathematical  side 
is  strong.  These  men  are  probably  required  to  pass  an 
examination  in  differential  and  integral  calculus.  No  ! 
nothing  of  the  kind.  These  men  have  to  pass  an 
examination  in  Arithmetic  up  to  simple  interest  not 
compound  interest,  Algebra  up  to  Simple  Equations  not 
Quadratic  Equations,  and  the  first  two  books  of  Euclid. 
This  is  all  the  ^lathematical  test.  These  men  are  one 
day  to  take  their  places  by  the  side  of  men  who  have 
passed  the  London  examination,  one  of  the  stiffest 
and  severest  examinations,  equivalent  to  the  M.  A. 
examination.  When  these  men  come  to  be  appointed 
to  these  posts,  is  it  possible  for  them  to  command 
respect  ?  Is  it  possible  for  them  to  respect  themselves  ? 
The  whole  of  the  Pi'o\incial  scheme  of  the  Bombay 
Grovernment  is  so  utterly  ludicrous  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  believe  that  it  emanated  from  a  responsible 
Government.  All  that  we  sa}^,  therefore,  is  that  no 
solution  of  the  question  based  on  a  Provincial  Service 
will  ever  satisfy  us.  Taking  a  dispassionate  view  of 
the  whole  situation,  we  have  e^ery  right  to  urge  that 
Simultaneous  Examinations  ought  tp  be  granted  to  us, 
and  I  am  glad  to  say  that,  taking  all  things  into 
account,  there  are  good  grounds  for  hope.  It  may  be 
that  for  a  moment  we  have  been  cast  down  by  defeat, 
but  the  circumstances  to-day  are  more  encouraging  than 
they  were  several  years  before  when  our  leaders  fought 
singlehanded  for  the  Indian  people  to  get    the   conces- 
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sion  we  have  been  praying  for.  Whatever  may  be  said 
of  the  Madras  Government,  and  in  whatever  way  the 
ofl&eials  of  that  Government  may  now  act,  the  des- 
patch of  that  Government  remains  a  document  of  which 
the  Madras  people  may  well  be  proud.  We  have  the 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Lastly  we  have 
a  strong  public  opinion  becoming  stronger  and  strong- 
er every  day,  which  may  inspire  us  to  continue  the 
fight  which  is  bound  to  be  a  long  and  arduous  one.  in 
behalf  of  generations  j'et  unborn. 


SALT  DUTY. 

\  The  foil ounny  speech  was  made  hy  Mr.  G.K.  Gokhale  at 
the  Congress  held  at  Poena  in  1895  in  moving  the  resolution 
on  the  reduction  of  the  Salt  Duti/A 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — The  resolu- 
tion, which  I  have  to  move  for  your  acceptance,  is  one 
which,  fortunately  for  you,  fortunately  for  me,  and 
especially,  fortunately  for  the  President,  does  not  require 
much  to  be  said  in  its  support.  That  resolution  runs 
as  follows  : — 

"That  this  Congress  tenders  its  thanks  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  for  his  promise  of  September  last  to  take  an  early  oppor- 
tunity to  reduce  the  Salt  Duty,  and,  concurring  with  previous  Con- 
gresses, once  more  places  on  record  its  sense  of  the  great  hardship 
which  the  present  rate  of  salt  taxation  imposes  upon  the  poorest 
classes  of  the  country — a  hardship  which  renders  it  incumbent  on 
Government  to  take  the  first  opportunity  to  restore  the  duty  to 
its  level  of  1888." 

Gentlemen,  some  of  you  may  remember  that  in  Sep- 
tember last,  on  the  occasion  of  the  so-called  debate  on 
the  Indian  Bude^et  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  pre- 
sent Secretary  of  State  for  India  was  pleased  to  make 
a  frank  admission  that  the  salt  tax  pressed  very  heavily 
on  the  poorer  classes  of  India,  and  he  assured  the  House 
that  he  was  anxious  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity 
afforded  by  the  finances  of  the  country  to  reduce  that 
pressure,  so  as  to  restore    the    tax    to    its   old  level  of 
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Rs.  2  a  maund.  Well,  Grentlemen.  we  propose  that  for 
this  sympathetic  utterance,  the  best  thanks  of  the  Con- 
gress should  be  tendered  to  I^ord  George  Hamilton. 
At  the  same  time,  Gentlemen,  I  regret  to  say  that  our 
feeling  of  thankfulness  is  not  as  unalloyed  as  one  would 
wish  it  to  be.  For  within  the  last  few  days,  the  sky 
has  been  overcast  again.  And  a  recent  telegram  of 
Renter's  has  brought  to  us  the  ominous  tidings  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  has  given  a  similar,  indeed,  if 
anything,  a  more  emphatic,  assurance  to  a  deputation 
of  Manchester  merchants  in  the  matter  of  the  removal 
or  reduction  of  the  import  duties.  Now  this  is  very 
serious  news  indeed.  For  anyone  who  knows  anything 
of  English  politics  knows  full  well  that  if  the  Indian 
ryot  has  to  compete  with  the  Manchester  merchant  for 
securing  first  financial  relief,  the  poor  ryot  has  no  sha- 
dow of  a  chance  in  the  matter.  The  competition  is  so 
fearfully  unequal  that  he  is  bound  to  go  to  the  wall. 
For,  Gentlemen,  how  are  the  two  parties  to  this  com- 
petition circumstanced  ?  On  the  one  hand,  you  have 
the  Manchester  merchant  who  is  a  past  master  of  the 
art  of  kicking  furiously  when  the  slightest  attempt  is 
made  to  touch  his  pocket,  owning  large  money  bags  and 
with  a  powerful  voice  in  the  making  and  unmaking  of 
Cabinets.  On  the  other  hand,  you  have  the  starving, 
shrunken,  shrivelled-up  Indian  ryot,  toiling  and  moil- 
ing from  dawn  to  dark  to  earn  his  scanty  meal,  patient, 
resigned,  forbearing  beyond  measure,  entirely  voiceless 
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in  the  parliament  of  his  rulers,  and  meekly  prepared 
to  bear  whatever  burdens  God  and  man  might  he 
pleased  to  impose  upon  his  back.  Grentlemen,  under 
these  circumstances,  there  is  only  too  much  reason  to 
fear  that  when  the  time  for  action  arrives,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  will  first  try  to  conciliate  the  merchants 
of  Manchester  before  fnlfillino-  his  promise  to  the  Indian 
people  of  September  last.  But  whatever  he  does,  I 
think  even  the  most  bigoted  advocate  of  ^Manchester 
selfishness  dare  not  deny  that  so  far  as  moral  claims  to 
fir>t  relief  are  concerned,  those  of  the  ]ioor  Indian  ryot 
are  irresistibly  superior.  A  few  facts  will  make  my 
meanino-  clear.  In  1882,  i.  e.,  before  the  salt  duty 
was  reduced  to  a  uniform  rate  of  Rs.  2  a  maund,  the  con- 
sumption of  salt  in  India  was  about  2  crores  90  lakhs  of 
maunds.  In  that  year  the  duty  was  reduced  all  round 
to  Rs.  2.  and  consumption  at  once  began  expanding. 
And  this  consumption  stood  at  3  crores  37  lakhs  in 
1887  when  Lord  Dnfferin  asain  raised  the  duty  to 
Rs.  2-8  a  maund.  What  was  the  result?  The  expansion 
of  consumption  whic^h  had  gone  on  so  steadily  during 
Lord  Ripon's  time  at  once  ceased.  And  since  that 
year  up  till  now — i.  e.,  during  a  period  of  8  years, 
consunijition  has  remained  absolutely  stationar)-,  the 
figure  for  the  last  year  being  3  crores  and  41  lakhs  of 
maunds,  i.  e.,  only  4  lakhs  of  maunds  more  than  in 
1887.  (irentlemen,  we  thus  find  that  while  under 
I^ord  Ripon's  reduced  duties,  the  consumption  increas- 
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ed  in  5  years  b}'  about  of)  lakhs  of  niaunds,  under  Lord 
Dufferin's  enhanced  duties,  it  increased  by  only  4  lakhs 
in  a  period  of  8  years.  But  this  is  not  all.  Popula- 
tion during  all  these  years  has  been  steadih'  increas- 
ino- — rousjhly  speakino-  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent,  every 
j-ear.  And  when  you  take  that  factor  into  account, 
you  will  at  once  see  that  consumption  has  actually 
gone  back  during  these  8  years.  Crentlemen,  T  will 
present  these  same  figures  to  you  in  another  form. 
Eminent  physicians  have  laid  down  that  for  healthful 
existence  the  annual  consumption  of  salt  must  be  at 
least  12  lbs.  per  head.  Now,  during  the  administra- 
tion of  Lord  Lawrence,  elaborate  inquiries  were  made 
in  the  matter  and  it  was  ascertained  that  the  consump- 
tion per  head  at  that  time  was  about  12  lbs.  per  head. 
After  that,  it  began  to  decline,  till  at  the  end  of  Lord 
Lytton's  regime,  the  average  figure  per  head  stood  at 
about  9  lbs.  Then  came  the  beneficent  administration 
of  Lord  Ripon.  And  the  duty  on  salt  was  lowered,  as 
I  have  already  mentioned,  to  a  uniform  rate  of  Rs.  2 
a  maund.  Consumption  consequently  went  up  by  leaps 
and  bounds  and  in  1887  the  average  per  head  stood  at 
lOj  lbs.  The  enhanced  duties,  however,  have  once  more 
put  back  the  figure,  and  last  year  it  stood  at  only  9^  lbs. 
per  head.  Well,  Gentlemen,  all  these  figures  show 
that  the  enhancement  of  the  duty  in  1888  has  caused 
a  fearful  amount  of  hardship  to  the  poorer  classes  of 
India,  and  this  cannot  in  any  way  be  said  of  the  import 
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duties-  All  must  admit,  therefore,  that  the  case  of  the 
poor  consumers  of  salt  in  India  is  very  much  harder 
than  that  of  the  [Manchester  merchants.  If,  therefore, 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  justice  in  the  world,  if  there 
is  such  a  thino-  as  humanit}'  in  the  world,  if  there  is 
such  a  thino  as  a  moral  obligation  in  the  world, 
the  .Secretary  of  State  must  give  the  first  benefit  of  an 
improvement  in  the  finances  of  the  countr}'  to  the 
Indian  ryots.  If,  however,  he  were  to  act  otherwise,^ 
and  allow  the  selfish  crj'  of  Manchester  to  override  the 
best  interests  of  the  Indian  people,  I  make  bold  to 
say  that  he  would  be  guilty  of  grave  administrative 
iniquity, — I  had  almost  said,  of  a  grave  political  crime. 


FAMINE  RELIEF. 

yThe  follovjing  speech  was  made  hy  Mr.  G.  K.  Gokhale 
<it  the  Congress  held  at  Calcutta  in  1896  in  suppo7'ting  the 
resolution  appealing  to  the  Government  to  applt/  the  Famine 
Insurance  Fund  more  largely  to  the  immediate  relief  of  the 
famine-stricken  people.^ 

Mr.  President,  Brother-Delegates,  Ladies  and  Gren- 
tlemen. —  After  the  exhaustive  sy)eeches  to  which  you 
have  ah-eady  listened,  I  atu  (juite  sure  that  you  would 
feel  grateful  to  me  if  I  were  to  support  this  Resolution 
in  the  fewest  words  possilile,  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
I  have  no  desire  whatever  to  take  np  a  single  un- 
necessary moment  of  your  time.  I  will,  therefore, 
proceed  at  once  to  the  subject.  ^ly  first  point.  Gentle- 
men, is  this,  that  the  responsibility  that  now  rests 
upon  the  Grovernnient  of  India  to  administer  famine 
relief  is  not  merely  a  Tnoral  obligation,  but  is  a  legal 
obligation  also.  There  was  a  time  when  Grovernment 
lield  that  it  was  no  part  of  its  duty  to  bring  relief  to 
the  distressed  people,  and  that  the  Government  would 
leave  the  natural  economic  laws  to  work  out  their  own 
relief:  happily,  however,  that  time  has  long  past,  and 
the  Government  has  now  made  the  fullest  and  amplest 
admission  of  its  responsibilities.  But,  Gentlemen,  we 
do   not  take   our  stand   upon  the   F'amine  Code  alone. 
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There   i?;  a  Famine   Insurance    Fund,  and  that,  in   my 
opinion,  constitutes  another  and,  if  possible,  a  stronger 
claim    on  the   relief  of  Government.      But  the   gentle- 
man   who   just   proceeded   me  has  taken    you  into  an 
elaborate    history  of  this    Famine  Insurance    f\ind.      I 
will,    therefore,    confine    myself  only    to    one    or    two 
observations   on  this  subject.       The    first  thingj  I  want 
to    say  is    that   durino    better   years    we  have    paid  to 
CTOvernraent   as  Famine   Insurance  a  sum   equal  to    2& 
crores  of  rupees.      It  is  no  business  of  ours  to    consider 
how   this    sum    has    been    spent.       We  know  that  the 
greater   part   of  it    has   been    misapplied.      We    know 
that   from    4  to    6    crores    ha\e   been    misappropriated 
into  the  oeneral  exchequer  of  the  nation.      Our  conten- 
tion   is.  that    we  have    paid  this  money  in  order  to  be 
insured  against   famine.      But,  Gentlemen,   I  am  very 
sorry  to  say  that  this  contention    does  not  seem  to  be 
adequately  realised  by   the    Government  of  India,  and 
by  some  of  the  provincial    Governments.      We  have,  in 
the  first   place,  a  Viceroy  who  is,  I   might   say,  almost 
hritatingly  optimistic,  and  there  are  some  of  the  Local 
Governments,  notably  the  Government  of  the   Central 
Provinces,  that  have  been  practically  slumbering  up  to 
the    present    moment.       Speaking    for    the     Bombay 
Presidency,  I  must  say  our  Government   is  not  so  bad 
as  the   Government   of  the  Central   Provinces.       The 
ruler  of  the  Bombay  Presidency — Lord   Sandhurst — is 
personally  a  very  sympathetic  and  well-meaning  ruler» 
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but  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  say  exactly  the  same  thing 
of  some  of  his  advisers.  The  result  is  that  the 
measures  of  relief  fall  far  short  of  the  requirements  of 
the  situation.  ]Mr.  Surendra  Nath  Banerjea  who 
moved  tViis  Resolution  told  you  how  entirely  inadequate 
the  rations  were  and  how  oppressive  the  task-work  was 
of  these  famine-stricken  labourers.  I  will  give  you 
one  instance  of  tliis  which  will  illustrate  the  whole 
matter.  Recently  the  Political  Association  at  Poona 
has  been  in  correspondence  with  (lovernment  in  regard 
to  relief  work,  and  I  must  tell  you  that  the  relief  work 
is  mismanaged  in  the  most  shameful  manner  possible. 
About  live  or  six  weeks  back  there  were  about  1,800  ' 
labourers  :  no  sheds  had  been  provided  for  them,  and 
they  had  to  sleep  in  tlie  open  fields  at  night.  Then, 
Gentlemen,  the  sanitary  arrangements  provided  for 
them  are  woefully  defective.  Then  the  work  expected 
from  these  ])Oor  jjeople  is  too  much;  the  men  are 
starving,  and  the  result  is.  they  are  unable  to  do  the 
quantity  of  work  expected  from  them.  The  hours  of 
work  are  also  far  too  long,  the  roll-call  is  sounded  at  6 
in  the  morning  and  the  work  goes  on  till  6  in.  the 
evening,  with  an  interval  of  about  an  hour  at  noon. 
All  these  points  of  mismanagement  were  recently 
placed  before  the  Government  of  Bombay,  but  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Bombay  replied  in  rather  a  curt  manner, 
that  if  there  was  an  aggrieved  party  it  was  open  to  that 
party  to  lay  a  complaint  before  the  Government.    These 
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poor      creatures     have      fled      from      starvation     and 
death,       these    poor    creatures     are    starved     also     on 
the   relief  works,   and  when    complaints  of  their   treat- 
ment are  made  to  the  G-overnment,  they  are  coolly  told 
that  if  they   are   not   satisfied    they   may  complain  to 
their  superior  officer,  or  if  they  prefer  it  leave  the  work. 
Every  possible  care  is  taken  to  put  tlie  best  appearance 
on    the    works    when    the    superior    officers    visit   and 
inspect   them.       The  result  is  that  there  is  practically 
no  ai)peal,  and  these  poor  people  have  to  suffer.      Now 
w4iat    have  been    the    consequences    of   all    this    mis- 
management ?     One  result  has  been  that  large  numbers 
of  those   who  resorted   to  these   relief  works   have  left 
them   in    search  of  food    elsewhere.       Gentlemen,  the 
hon'ble   proposer   of  this   Resolution  has  already  told 
you   that  the   wages   })aid    to  these    poor  creatures  are 
less   than  those   paid  to  convicted    criminals  in  jail  in 
ordinary    times.       We    all    know    that    it  is   perfectly 
demoralising  for  alile-bodied    people  to   receive  gratui- 
tous   relief,    but    at   the   same  time    why  should  these 
poor   creatures    who  through   no  fault  of  thei)-  own  are 
suffering   from  famine  be  called  upon   to  break    stones 
for  twehe  hours  a  day  and  be  paid  at  a  lower  rate  than 
crijninals  in  jail  ?      Well,  there  is   another  point  upon 
which    I   wish    to   say  a  few   words.      Speaking  for  my 
own    Presidency,    I  will    tell    you  that    the    feeling  in 
official    circles  is    that,  as  far  as  possible,  no   remission 
should  be  granted  with  respect  to  G-overnment  revenue. 
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The  argument  seems  to  be  somethincr  like  this,  namely^ 
that  the  people  are  already  exposed  to  so  much  dis~ 
tress  and  suffering  that  it  will  do  them  no  harm  to 
bear  a  little  more  on  account  of  Grovernment  revenue. 
It  is,  I  think,  perfectly  shameful  that  the  Government 
should  take  uj)  an  attitude  like  that.  The  Hon'ble 
Mr.  .Justice  Ranade  at  Bombay  the  other  day  gave  a 
vivid  picture  of  famine  ;  he  said  that  the  fearful 
mortality  was  not  the  only  evil  famine  brought  in  its 
train;  the  higliest  impulses  in  the  human  heart  are 
dried  up  and  the  progress  of  the  people  retarded  by  a 
generation  ;  for  during  the  time  the  famine  lasts  the 
people  are  swayed  by  one  appetite  only.  We  are 
appealing  from  this  platform  to  Government  not  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  English  charity,  and  [  have  no 
doubt  Government  will  have  to  appeal  to  English 
charity  just  as  in  1877,  and  1  am  sure  when  that 
appeal  is  made  English  charity  will  freely  flow  into  the 
country.  We  know  that  about  a  crore  of  rupees  came 
into  this  country  from  England  at  that  time,  and  I  am 
quite  sure  that  England  is  likely  to  prove  more 
generous  now  even  than  it  did  then.  But  then  the 
fact  that  we  are  appealing  from  this  platform  to  English 
charity,  I  say,  enforces  upon  us  also  a  great  responsi- 
bility. It  is  not  sufficient  that  we  should  appeal  to 
the  charity  of  the  ruling  nation  alone ;  we  should  also 
send  out  an  appeal  from  ourselves  to  ourselves.  Much 
greater    is    the   necessity  of  our   own   people    comipg 
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forward  in  order  that  as  much  relief  as  possible  may 
he  broaoht  to  these  fainine-stricken  people.  On  my 
side  of  India  there  are  some  very  bn'oht  examples  of 
private  eliarity.  At  such  a  terrible  crisis  as  this  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  hioh  and  low.  should  come 
forward  to  bring  help  and  consolation  in  order  that  as 
many  lives  as  possible  might  be  saved,  and  in  order 
that  the  evil  effects  of  the  famine  might  be  averted  as 
far  as  possible.  We  must  remember,  therefore,  that 
it  is  not  sufficient  to  appeal  only  to  English  charity. 
Help  may  be  rendered  in  many  other  wa3's ;  visits 
should  be  made  to  relief  works  in  order  that  it  might 
be  discovered  exactly  how  it  is  the  poor  starving  people 
do  not  get  the  things  promised  to  them  by  Govern- 
ment. I  know  Government  will  not  like  that  sort  of 
thino.  but  that  is  no  concern  of  ours.  The  voice  of 
duty  is  there — it  is  giving  the  word  of  command — let 
us  see  how  we  can  obey  that  voice  and  rise  equal  to 
the  occasion. 
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[2'he  folloioing  speech  ivas  made  hij  the  Hon.  Mr.  G.  K. 
iorokJude  at  the  Congress  held  at  Bombay  in  1904  in  mooing 
the  resolution  referred  to  belong  appealing  for  the  redaction 
of  taxation  in  view  of  large  and  recurring  surpluses  obtain- 
ed bi/  the  Government  of  India  for  a  period  of  six  ijears.^ 

Mr.  President  and  Fellow-Delegates, — I  beg  to  move 
the  following  resolution  :— 

(a)  "  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Congress,  the  large  and  recurring 
surpluses  of  the  last  six  years — amounting  in  all  to  about  twenty 
millions  sterling  -  so  far  from  being  the  result  of  any  increased 
prosperity  of  the  people,  are  only  an  indication  of  the  fact  that  the 
level  of  taxation  in  the  country  is  maintained  much  higher  than  is 
necessary,  inasmuch  as  these  surpluses  have  been  rendered  possi- 
ble mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  by  the  artificial  appreciation  of  the 
I'upeeandthe  consequent  saving  of  between  three  and  four  millions 
a  year  on  the  Home  remittances  of  the  Government  of  India." 

(6)  '•  That  both  for  the  sake  of  giving  relief  to  the  classes  which 
have  suffered  most  from  the  currency  policy  of  the  Government 
and  to  remove  from  the  path  of  Government  a  direct  temptation  to 
inci'ease  expenditure,  which  the  existence  of  large  surpluses  year 
after  year  undoubtedly  constitutes,  this  Congress  strongly  urges 
(l)a  further  reduction  in  the  salt  duty,  (2>  a  reduction  in  the 
land  revenue  demand  of  the  State  in  those  Provinces  where  the 
Agriculturists  have  had  a  series  of  calamitous  years,  and  (3)  the 
abolition  of  the  excise  duties  on  cotton  goods." 

(c)  "  That  till  such  reduction  is  effected,  the  Congress  urges  that 
part  of  the  surpluses  be  devoted  to  purposes  Avhich  would  directly 
benefit  the  people,  such  as  the  promotion  of  scientific,  agricultural, 
and  industrial  education,  and  increased  facilities  of  Medical  relief, 
and  that  the  rest  be   employed   in   assisting   Local  and   Municipal 
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Boards,  whose  resources  hare  been  seriously  crippled  by  famine 
and  by  the  annual  recurrence  of  plague  to  undertake  urgently- 
needed  measures  of  sanitary  reform  and  the  improvement  of  means 
■of  communication  in  the  interior." 

Gentlemen,  for  the  last  six  years,  a  most  extraordi- 
nary phenomenon  has  been  witnessed  in  this  country. 
The  Account  Sheet  of  the  Government  of  India  has 
been  shovvinq;  a  succession  of  very  large  surpluses,  such 
as  were  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  the  Finance 
Ministers  of  pre\  ious  years.  If  you  take  the  last  six 
years,  you  will  find  that  the  total  of  the  surpluses 
comes  to  about  thirty  crores  of  rupees  and  this  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  these  six  years  include  two  of  the 
most  disastrous  famines  that  this  country  has  ever 
known.  If  you  take  the  sis  years  immediately 
preceding,  you  will  find  that  not  only  was  there  no 
surplus  at  all  but  that  there  was  a  total  deficit  of  two 
crores.  A  deficit  of  two  crores  turned  into  a  surplus 
of  thirty  crores — this  marks  the  extent  to  which  the 
financial  position  has  shifted — this  indicates  the 
startling  change  which  has  come  over  the  finances  of 
the  country.  And  the  question  naturally  arises,  who 
has  wrought  this  miracle  V  What  has  brought  about 
this  change  V  Some  indeed  may  exclaim — "  Oh,  it  is 
the  Viceroy,"  and  I  dare  say  there  are  people  innocent 
enough  to  accept  this  explanation  as  satisfactory. 
But  not  all  will  be  so  easily  satisfied  and  many  of  us 
would    certainly  like  to  look  into  the  (juestion  a   little 
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more  closel)'.  Gentlemen,  to  my  mind  the  real  ex- 
planation of  these  surpluses  appears  to  be  so  simple 
and  it  lies  so  clearlj-  on  the  surface  that  I  am 
astonished  it  should  be  necessar}'  for  an)-  one  to  point 
it  out  )^ear  after  year,  and  if  onl}'  those  who  are  in. 
authority  were  a  little  less  wanting  in  candour  the 
facts  of  the  situation  would  be  freely  admitted  at  once, 
whatever  conclusions  different  people  might  deduce 
from  those  facts.  Well,  what  has  been  aptly  termed 
the  golden  era  of  the  Indian  administration — the 
Viceroyalty  of  Lord  Ripon — came  to  a  close  in  1884. 
That  was  a  period  when  frontier  troubles  were  kept  in 
check,  taxation  was  reduced,  local  self-government, 
education  and  such  other  reforms  were  taken  in  hand, 
the  natural  aspirations  of  the  educated  classes  en- 
couraged and  everything  done  to  promote  the  internal 
progress  of  the  country.  Now,  TiOrd  Ripon  left  us  in. 
1884,  and  from  1885  the  military  problem  began  to- 
dominate  the  situation.  Almost  simultaneous] j-  with 
t-his,  exchange  began  to  give  trouble  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India.  And  between  growing  military  charges 
and  a  falling  exchange,  the  Finance  Ministers  of  the 
country  had  for  a  period  of  nearly  12  years  practically 
no  rest,  the  greatest  difficulty  being  experieui.-ed  in 
making  the  two  ends  meet.  The  Government  of 
India,  however,  was  sternly  determined  to  adhere  to 
the  ordinary  canon  of  finance  that  the  year's  charges 
should    come   out  of  the   year's   revenue,  and   thus  a 
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series  of  measures  were  adopted  to  increase  taxation  and 
secure  relief  in  other  ways,  of  which  the  income-tax, 
the  enhancement  of  the  salt  duty  and  the  re-imposi^- 
tion  of  import  duties,  with  a  countervailing  excise  on 
cotton  goods,  were  the  principal  ones.  There  were, 
moreoxer,  tlie  automatic  periodical  enhancements  of 
the  Land  Revenue  demand  of  the  State;  and  last,  but 
not  least,  there  was  the  closing  of  the  mints  to  the 
free  coinage  of  silver,  which,  though  it  brought  relief 
to  the  Finance  Ministers  of  the  country  and  to  the 
European  officials  who  had  to  make  remittances  to 
J<)ngland.  largely  depreciated  at  one  stroke  the  small 
savings  in  silver  of  millions  and  millions  of  our  poor 
people.  The  result  of  all  these  measures  was  to  push 
up  the  level  of  taxation  so  high  that  even  in  the 
worst  days  of  the  exchange  difficulty  the  Grovernmeut 
of  India  was  able  not  merely  to  maintain  a  budgetary 
equilibrium  between  revenue  and  expenditure  but  also 
to  provide  for  a  surplus.  The  worst  year  from  the 
point  of  view  of  exchange  was  1894-95,  when  the 
rupee  touched  the  lowest  level  ever  known — namely, 
13cZ.  and  yet  even  in  that  year  the  Account  Sheet  of 
the  Government  of  India  showed  a  surplus  of  70  lakhs. 
Shortly  after  that,  the  closing  of  the  mints  began  to 
have  effect  and  the  exchange  value  of  the  rupee  began 
to  ri^e  and  the  rupee  finally  established  itself  firmly 
about  seven  years  ago  at  Is.  4cZ.  And  from  that  time, 
commenced  the  era  of  large  surpluses. 
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Now,  G-entlemen.  T  will  tell  3'ou  briefly  how  the 
surpluses  have  arisen.  The  Government  of  India  has 
to  spend  ever}' year  more  man  ^  of  its  net  revenue 
in  England  and  this  expenditure  is  known  as  the 
Home  Charges.  To-day  the  net  revenue  is  about  65 
crores  and  the  Home  Charges  stand  at  18  millions 
sterling  or  about  27  crores.  The  revenue  of  the 
Government  of  India,  however,  is  raised  in  silver 
and  the  expenditure  in  England  has  to  be  met  in 
gold ;  therefore  the  amount  in  rupees  which  the 
Government  of  India  has  to  remit  to  meet  this 
expenditure  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  exchange 
value  of  the  rupee.  I  have  already  said  that  the 
Home  Charges  to-day  stand  at  about  18  millions 
sterling,  but  they  have  not  alwaj's  stood  at  that  figure. 
During  the  last  6  years  they  have  ranged  between  16 
and  18  millions.  So  for  the  purposes  of  our  calculation, 
we  may  take  them  at  an  average  of  17  millions.  Now 
let  me  give  you  a  simple  sum  in  Arithmetic.  If  you 
have  to  remit  17  million  pounds  to  England,  when  the 
rupee  stands  at  13'i,.  how  many  rupees  are  required  for 
the  purpose  ?  Well,  5'ou  may  take  the  calculation 
from  me — the  number  of  rupees  required  is  about  31 
crores.  Again  take  another  sum.  How  many  rupees 
are  required  to  remit  the  same  17  millions  sterling  at 
16f?.,  to  the  rupee  ?  You  will  find  that  this  time  you 
require  about  25^  crores  only.  With  the  rupee  at 
16f?.,  therefore,  the  Government  of  India  spends  about 
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5  crores  less  on  its  Home  remittances  than  when  the 
rupee  stood  at  13f?.,  and  as  taxation  had  been  pushed  up 
so  his^h  as  to  secure  not  merely  an  equilibrium  between 
revenue  and  expenditure  but  also  a  surplus  of  70 
lakhs  when  the  rupee  stood  at  \3d.,  it  is  quite  obvious 
that  with  this  savino-  of  nearly  5  crores  of  rupees  on  the 
Home  remittances,  the  Grovernment  of  India  should 
show  year  after  5'^ear  an  average  surplus  of  5  or  6  crores. 
And  this  is  exactly  the  present  position.  A  total  surplus 
of  30  crores  in  6  years  means  an  average  surplus  of 
about  5  crores  a  year.  But  the  good  fortune  of  the 
Government  of  India  has  not  ended  here.  The  opium 
revenue,  which  is  one  of  our  largest  items  of  income  and 
which  is  contributed  to  our  exchequer  bj'  the  foreign 
consumer — the  Chinaman — began  to  decline  about 
the  same  time  as  exchange.  At  one  time  this  revenue 
was  about  10  crores  a  year,  then  it  went  down  to  8, 
then  to  7,  and  about  7  3'ears  ago  it  reached  its  lowest 
level,  namel}',  about  5  crores  of  rupees.  Since  then, 
however,  there  has  been  a  recover}^  again,  and  it  has 
again  gone  up  to  about  7  crores.  It  was  this  improve- 
ment of  2  crores  in  opium  revenue  which  enabled  the 
Government  of  India  two  years  ago  to  reduce  the  salt 
duties  and  raise  the  taxable  minimum  of  the  income- 
tax  and  yet  retain  its  surplus  of  5  crores  a  year.  This, 
Gentlemen,  is  briefly  the  real  history  of  our  recent 
•surpluses.  Of  course  there  has  been  some  improve- 
ment of  a  normal  character  under  some    of   the    heads 
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of  revenue  which  I  have  not  taken  into  consideration 
on  this  occasion,  because  it  has  been  absorbed  by  what 
may  be  termed  the  normal  growth  of  expenditure, 
which  is  inevitable  in  the  Government  of  a  country 
like  India. 

Now  I  want  to  know  what  there  is  in  either  a 
saving  on  the  Home  remittances  or  an  improvement 
in  the  opium  revenue,  contributed  by  the  foreign 
consumer,  which  has  any  the  remotest  relation  to 
the  prosperity  or  otherwise  of  ttie  people  of  this 
country.  And  yet  we  have  lieen  told  again  and 
again  by  those  who  ought  to  know  better  that 
our  recent  surpluses  are  a  conclusive  proof  of  the 
increasing  prosperity  of  our  people.  Of  course,  no  one 
actually  says  that  the  surpluses  are  the  dii'ect  result  of 
an  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  people — a  state- 
ment like  that  would  be  a  downright  misapprehension 
— but  what  they  say  is  that  the  surpluses  indicate 
in  some  way  the  prosperity  of  the  people.  When  you 
press  these  authorities  for  a  more  definite  proof  of  the 
correctness  of  their  contention,  they  point  to  certain 
increases  of  revenue  under  certain  heads.  Thus  our 
Finance  Minister,  Sir  Edward  Law,  argued  last  year 
that  a  certain  increase  of  revenue  under  customs  and 
another  under  excise  were  sufficient  evidence  of  tlie 
soundness  of  the  official  theory.  But  are  they  really  so  ? 
Our  venerable  friend.  Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  whom  we  are 
all  glad  to  see  on  the  platform,  will  tell  you  that  an  in- 
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crease  of  excise  revenue  is  no  indication  of  the  increasing 
prosperity  of  the  people.  It  no  doubt  means  increased 
drunkenness  in  the  land,  which  means  increased  misery 
— a  smaller  margin  for  food  and  clothing  for  wives 
and  children— but  it  cannot  be  accepted  as  indicating 
an  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  people.  As 
regards  the  increase  under  customs,  that  is  partly  due 
to  the  currency  legislation  of  the  Government,  For 
it  is  well  known  that  a  lower  exchange  operates  in 
favour  of  the  exporter  and  the  Home  producer,  whereas 
a  higher  exchange  operates  in  favour  of  the  importer 
and  the  foreign  producer.  But  in  addition  to  this, 
there  is  another  cause  constantly  working  to  increase 
our  imports.  Kailway  construction  has  been  going  on 
for  years  past  at  a  rapid  pace,  and  with  every  mile  of 
railroad  opened,  new  markets  are  also  thrown  open  to 
foreign  manufactures,  which  displace  corresponding 
quantities  of  home-made  articles.  This  economic 
revolution,  which  has  been  going  on  for  many  years 
past  and  which  is  throwing  the  country  more  and  more 
upon  the  single  precarious  resource  of  agriculture,  is 
now  reaching  an  acute  stage,  and  is  largely  responsible 
for  our  growing  imports.  And  I  venture  to  think  that 
while  we  have  reason  to  regard  this  state  of  things  with 
anxiety  and  alarm,  we  cannot  subscribe  to  the  view  which 
looks  upon  the  situation  with  any  great  satisfaction. 
But,  Gentlemen ,  because  I  hold  that  the  figures  of 
revenue  under   excise    and    customs    do    not    afford  a 
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reliable  test  of  the  increasing  or  diminishing  prosperitj' 
of  the  people,  [  do  not  mean  to  sa)'  that  there  are  no 
branches  of  revenue,  which  suppl)'  a  fairly  accurate 
measure  for  purposes  of  compai-ison  in  the  matter.  I 
think  that  there  are  two  sources  of  revenue,  the 
proceeds  of  which  maj'  be  regarded  as  fair  indications 
of  the  material  condition  of  the  people — the  income- 
tax  for  the  upper  and  middle  classes  and  the 
salt  dut}-  for  the  lower  classes  of  our  community. 
And  the  revenue  under  both  these  heads  has 
been  virtually  stationary.  Indeed  the  proceeds  of 
the  salt  duty  have  not  even  kept  pace  with 
the  growth  of  population  during  the  last  decade.  So 
far.  therefore,  as  the  state  of  the  revenue  furnishes  anj^ 
indication,  it  is  not  in  favour  of  the  official  theory; 
but  there  is  another  piece  of  evidence  which,  if  anj'- 
thing,  is  even  more  conclusive.  Our  local  bodies — 
Municipal  and  Local  Boards — raise  their  revenue  by 
taxation  just  as  the  Government  of  India  does,  and  if 
the  increased  prosperity  of  the  people  is  giving  pros- 
perous budgets  to  the  Government  of  India,  it  should 
also  do  the  same  in  the  case  of  the  local  bodies. 
Whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  these  bodies,  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  country,  are  in  a  state  of  chronic 
destitution  and  some  are  even  threatened  with  bank- 
ruptcy, pure  and  simple,  unless  the  Government  comes 
to  their  assistance.  This  shows,  how  idle  it  is  to  talk 
of  the  surpluses  of  the  Government  of  India  being  due 
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to  an   improvement    in  the   material    condition    of  the 
people. 

One  more  observation  I  would  like  to  make  in  this 
connection.  In  a  speech  which  the  Viceroy  made  the 
other  day  at  the  Lord  INIayors  banquet  in  London,  he 
claimed  that,  by  whatever  test  it  mioht  be  judged,  the 
wealth  of  the  country  would  be  found  to' have  increased 
during  the  last  six  years.  Now.  this  is  a  statement  too 
bold  even  for  the  Viceroy  of  India  to  make.  Since 
Lord  Curzon  challenges  us  to  apply  any  test  we  like, 
there  is  one  that  T  would  propose  to  apply.  It  was 
once  computed  by  so  competent  an  authority  as  the 
late  -Mr.  Ranade  that  the  annual  saving  of  the  people 
of  India  cannot  exceed,  on  an  average,  about  8  crores 
of  rupees.  Now  when  ]Mr.  Ranade's  name  is  mentioned 
in  connection  with  any  proposition,  you  may  take  it, 
that  the  statement  is  under  rather  than  above  the  mark. 
I  will  tell  you  brieflj-  how  his  calculation  was  made. 
He  took  for  the  average  income  of  the  people  of  India, 
the  figure  arrived  at  bj-  Lord  Cromer  and  Sir  David 
Barbour,  and  he  took  for  our  average  expenditure  a 
scale  of  living  verj'  slightly  higher  than  that  of  the 
famine  labourer,  but  not  so  high  as  that  which  the 
Government  provides  for  the  convicts  in  its  own  jails. 
A  whole  population  living  on  a  scale  lower  than  that 
of  convicts  in  jails — this  surely  is  not  a  ver}'  extrava- 
gant scale  of  expenditure.  And  on  these  bases  Mr. 
Ranade  came  to  the  conclusion    that  our  annual  saving 
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■cannot  be  more  than  8  erores  at  the  outside.  Well  I 
I  will  take  it  at  10  erores  for  l>ord  Curzon's  sake. 
This  means  that,  during  the  last  six  years,  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  our  wealth  of  about  60  erores  of 
rupees.  But  it  has  been  calculated  by  a  competent 
Famine  Commission  that  the  losses  of  ourpeople  in  crops 
and  cattle  during  recent  famines  have  amounted  to 
300  erores  of  rupees  which  means  that  we  are  still  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  account  to  the  extent  of  240 
erores  I  This  does  not  look  as  though  our  total  wealth 
has  been  increasing  iu  recent  years.  The  truth,  Gen- 
tlemen, is  that  it  is  an  exceedingly  dithcult  thing  to 
determine  whether  a  people's  material  condition  is 
going  forwards  or  backwards  in  such  a  brief  space  of 
time  as  six  years,  and  all  sweeping  generalizations,  from 
whatever  tjuarter  tliey  may  come,  must  be  deprecated. 
So  fai,  Lrentlen)en.  1  have  dealt  with  the  origin  of 
our  recent  surpluses  and  the  interpretation  which  those 
who  are  in  authority  have  been  pleased  to  put  on  them. 
The  next  question  which  arises  is  what  is  the  duty  of 
the  Go\ernment  in  view  of  these  surpluses?  I  think 
that  duty  is  clear.  It  is  to  reduce  taxation  and  give 
relief  to  those  classes  that  ha\e  been  hit  the  hardest 
by  the  cnrrency  legislation  which  has  rendered  these 
surpluses  possible.  The  principal  sufferers  by  the  arti- 
ficial appreciation  of  the  rupee  are  the  agriculturists, 
w^ho  form  the  vast  bulk  of  our  population.  Not  only 
have  their  small  savings  in  silver  been  largely  deprecia- 
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ted,  hut  as  prices  get  adjusted  to  the  new  rupee,  thej' 
will  have  to  part  with  a  larsjer  and  larger  quantity  of 
their  produce  to  make  their  fixed  cash  pa3'ments  to 
the  CTOvernment.  On  thi^  point  no  difference  of  opi- 
nion ought  to  lie  possible,  and  we  are  entitled  to  ask 
that  the  margin  of  revenue  over  expenditure  that  is 
now  available  should  be  utilized  to  grant  whatever 
relief  is  possible  to  our  agriculturists.  The  resolution 
which  I  have  read  out  to  you  proposes  three  forms  of 
relief— a  further  reduction  of  the  salt  dut}',  a  reduction 
in  the  land  revenue  demand  of  the  State  in  those 
Provinces  where  there  has  been  a  succession  of 
calamitous  seasons  and  the  abolition  of  the  excise 
duty  on  cotton  goods.  I  think,  (rentlemen.  these 
are  eminently  reasonable  proposals.  The  salt  duty  is 
in  the  nature  of  a  poll  tax  and  our  poorest  classes  must 
benefit  most  by  its  reduction.  As  regards  land  revenue. 
)'ou  have  no  doubt  perused  with  satisfaction  a  recent 
paper  of  Mr.  O'Connor,  in  which  he  has  advocated  a 
general  reduction  of  33  per  cent,  or  so.  We  do  not  go 
as  far  as  Mr.  O'Connor — we  merely  ask  that  as  much 
reduction  as  the  state  of  the  finances  permits  be  made 
in  the  land  revenue  demand  in  those  Provinces  which 
have  suffered  during  the  last  decade  from  a  succession 
of  calamitous  seasons.  The  abolition  of  the  excise 
duties  also  must  benefit  the  poorer  classes  of  our 
community,  since  it  is  they  who  consume  the 
coarser     fabrics     which    the    Indian    mills    turn    out. 
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ami  the  dut}'  that  is  levied,  though,  iu  the  first 
insiance,  })aid  by  the  producers,  must  eventually  fall 
oil  the  consumers.  Gentlemen,  I  am  aware  that  in 
this  matter  the  (jrovernment  of  India  is  not  a  free 
agent  and  that  Lancashire  effectually  l^locks  the  way. 
It  only  shows  how  a  Viceroy  who  is  all-powerful  in 
dealing  with  the  Indian  people  is  absolutely  powerless 
against  a  single  English  constituency.  But  our 
demand  is  just  and,  we  must  continue  to  press  it  on 
the  attention  of  (jovernment,  however  small  may  be 
our  chances  of  success. 

Gentlemen,  it  may  be  said  that  now  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  has  this  large  surplus  year  after  year,  it 
would  be  a  pity  to  sacrifice  it  in  giving  relief  to  the 
tax-payers  as  proposed,  and  that  it  would  be  a  much 
wiser  policy  to  utilize  it  for  objects  of  national 
advancement.  1  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  there  is 
nothing  to  be  said  in  favour  of  this  view,  but  I  am  old- 
fashioued  enough  to  believe  that,  after  all,  the  best  use 
to  which  a  surplus  can  be  put  is  to  utlize  it  for  redu- 
cing taxation  and  let  the  money  fructify  in  the  pockets 
of  the  people.  In  all  countries,  a  large  surplus  at 
the  free  disposal  of  the  Government  is  a  temptation  to 
that  Government  to  increase  expenditure.  In  India, 
there  are  special  circumstances  which  go  to  emphasize 
this  evil.  Of  course  if  the  Government  will  devote 
the  surplus  to  the  objects  specified  in  the  resolution, 
namely,  for  the  promotion    of   industrial,    agricultural 
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and  scientific  education  in  the  land,  for  providing  in- 
creased facilities  of  medical  relief  and  to  assist  local  and 
Municipal  Boards  in  undertaking  urgently  needed  mea- 
sures of  sanitary  reform  and  the  improvement  of  com- 
munications in  the  interior — the  people  might  be  re- 
conciled to  the  present  level  of  taxation,  which  has  been 
maintained  after  the  need  for  it  has  passed  away.  But 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  great  chance  of  this  being 
done,  and  I  fear  the  surpluses  will  continue  to  be 
employed  as  at  present — namely,  either  to  increase 
the  cash  balance  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government, 
or  for  Kailway  construction  under  capital  account, 
thereby  avoiding  a  portion  of  the  Public  Works  Loan, 
which  is  raised  every  year,  or  to  reduce  debt.  And  this 
will  go  on,  until  t\\e  expenditure  is  so  increased  as  to 
overtake  the  revenue.  1  think,  therefore,  that  the 
safest  course  for  us  is  to  insist  on  a  reduction  of 
taxation. 

Gentlemen,  it  was  more  than  sixteen  years  ago  that 
I  first  imbibed  a  love  for  the  study  of  financial  ques- 
tions at  the  feet  of  my  great  master,  Mr.  Karade,  and 
since  then,  I  may  claim  to  have  been  a  fairly  close 
student  of  Indian  finance.  Never  before — and  I  make 
the  statement  after  due  deliberation — was  the  financial 
position  of  the  country  so  disquieting  as  now.  This 
plethora  of  money  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government 
makes  an  irresponsible  administration  still  more  irres- 
ponsible.     It  enables  the  Viceroy  to    dispense    in    the 
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stj'le  of  a  great  oriental  ruler,  special  aids  to  Ijoeal 
Grovernments  out  of  his  own  abundance  as  acts  of 
grace,  to  send  expeditions  under  tlie  name  of  Political 
Mi'ssions  into  the  territories  of  helpless  farmers  and 
priests,  to  undertake  large  schemes  of  Arm)'  reorganiza- 
tion and  to  listen  to  "the  conceivinos  of  his  vast 
designs'  playing  a  great  role  in  the  heart  of  Central 
Asia.  It  enables  him  to  do  all  these  tilings  and  yet 
escape  that  particular  unpopularity  which  attaches  to 
all  measures  of  additional  taxation,  such  as  he  would 
have  had  to  resort  to  had  there  been  no  surpluses  at 
his  disposal,  and  which,  in  a  country  like  India,  is  the 
only  check — however  feeble  and  indirect — on  the 
extravagance  of  the  Administration.  Then  these 
surplu5:es  constitute  a  direct  temptation — as  we  have 
recently  seen — to  the  Government  in  England  to  come 
forward  with  proposals  to  pass  on  to  the  Indian 
Exchequer  charges  which  ought  to  be  legitimately 
borne  by  England.  And  here  again  we  have  seen  how 
a  Viceroy,  who  is  all-powerful  in  dealing  with  us,  is 
practically  powerless  to  prevent  such  injustice. 
Further  these  surpluses  enable  oar  friends  over  the 
way  to  represent  that  everything  in  India  is  as 
it  should  be  and  that  all  talk  of  grievances  is 
manufactured  by  interested  agitators  for  their  own 
purposes.  Finally  I  object  to  these  surpluses  because, 
I  think,  the}'  are  morally  wrong  and  indefensible — 
that   the   Government   has   no   ricjht   to   retain  them. 
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The  Groveniuieni  has  all  through  adhered  sternly — 
aye,  relentlessly — to  the  canon  of  finance  that  the 
year's  charges  should  be  met  out  of  the  year's  revenue, 
and  for  this  purpose,  on  every  occasion  of  a  deficit  that 
arose,  additional  taxation  was  put  on  so  as  to  secure  a 
surplus  even  in  the  worst  days.  Having  done  this, 
what  right  has  the  Groverninent  to  retain  taxation  at 
the  level  to  which  it  was  forced  up  by  successive  addi- 
tions, now  that  the  need  for  such  a  high  level  has 
passed  away  ?  Thirty  crores  of  rupees  taken  from  the 
people  in  six  years  beyond  what  the  Crovernment 
actually  required  !  Gentlemen,  just  consider  what  this 
means.  Let  me  recall  to  your  minds  a  statement 
which  the  Viceroy  made  last  year  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  on  the  Universities  Bill,  which  then  struck  me 
as  harsh,  I  had  almost  said  ungenerous,  and  which  is 
still  ringing  in  my  ears.  I  had  said  in  my  Minute  of 
Dissent  that,  if  our  Universities  were  to  be  turned  into 
teaching  bodies  and  University  chairs  instituted  for 
the  purpose,  the  money  in  the  present  state  of  things 
in  India  would,  for  some  time  to  come  at  any  rate^ 
have  to  be  found  by  the  Government.  Referring  to 
this  observation  of  mine.  Lord  Curzon  said— I  well 
remember  the  words — "Exactly.  But  will  the  Hon. 
member  tell  me,  why  ?  There  is  plenty  of  money 
among  his  own  people.  Then  why  does  he  not  look 
to  them,  why  does  he  look  to  the  Government  for  the 
money     which  is     needed  for    instituting    University 
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chairs  ?"  Gentlemen,  the  A^'iceroy  spoke  as  though 
the  money  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  had  not 
been  contributed  by  our  people,  as  though  it  had  been 
brought  here  from  beyond  the  seas  !  But  these  thirty 
erores  taken  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  Govern- 
ment— that  money  at  any  rate  is  ours  I  And  if  only 
the  Government  of  India  will  restore  it  to  us  or  spend 
it  in  the  directions  we  suggest,  how  greatly  will  the 
best  interests  of  our  people  be  promoted  !  Why,  with 
one  crore  out  of  that,  we  could  launch  into  existence 
that  Institute  of  Research  which  poor  Mr.  Tata 
laboured — and  perbaps  laboured  in  vain — to  create, 
and  over  which  I  fear  he  broke  his  heart  I  With 
another  crore,  we  could  wipe  ofif  those  plague  loans 
which  are  hanging  like  mill-stones  round  the  necks 
of  so  many  of  our  local  bodies  I  With  a  few  more 
erores,  we  could  enable  these  bodies  to  take  in  hand 
urgently  needed  measures  of  sanitary  reform,  which, 
in  their  present  condition  of  destitution,  it  is  hopeless 
ever  to  expect  them  to  undertake  !  I  think  this  is  an 
infinitely  better  way  of  using  the  surpluses  than  the 
stereotyped  "  reduction  or  avoidance  of  debt  "  and  the 
increase  of  cash  balances. 

Gentlemen,  I  do  not  wish  to  detain  you  longer. 
The  present  policy  of  maintaining  the  revenue  at  a 
higher  level  than  is  necessary  and  then  forcing  up 
expenditure  so  as  to  overtake  the  revenue  is  absolutely 
unjust    in     principle    and    indefensible    in     practice 
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Against  this  policy,  we,  in  Congress  assembled,  enter 
our  most  earnest  and  emphatic  protest.  It  may  be 
that  our  protest  will  go  unheeded,  I,  for  one,  do  not 
think  that  it  will.  I  have  a  feeling  of  faith  that  it 
will  produce  its  effect,  if  not  now,  on  a  future  occasion. 
And  in  any  case, — whether  it  is  heeded  or  not — it  is 
better  to  have  protested  and  borne  than  not  to  have 
protested  at  all. 


PART    III. 

PERSONAL 

Mr.  a.  0.  HUME. 

{The  folloiving  is  the  indirect  version  of  a  speech 
delivered  by  Prof.  Gokhale  at  a  public  meeting  in 
Poona  for  bidding  fareivell  to  Mr.  A.  0.   Huine.~\ 

Mr.  Grokhale  began  by  saying  that  it  was  a  high 
privilege  to  be  asked  to  offer  welcome  to  so  eminent 
a  benefactor  of  India  as  Mr,  Hume,  and  the  welcome 
that  he  offered  was  offered  not  only  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  Poona,  but  in  the  name  of  tlie  entire  Deccan, 
representatives  from  the  various  districts  of  which  had 
thought  it  their  duty  to  be  present  on  that  occasion. 
It  was  impossible  for  him  to  adequately  express  how 
deeply  grateful  they  all  felt  to  ^Ir.  Hume  for  the 
immense  sacrifice  of  personal  comfort  and  convenience 
at  which  he  had  snatched,  in  his  indifferent  state  of 
health  and  after  a  very  fatiguing  journey,  a  few  hours 
to  gratify  their  dearly  cherished  wishes  and  honour 
their  city  with  that  visit.  The  speaker,  however, 
wanted  to  say  that  no  one  was  surprised  at  the  trouble 
Mr,  Hume  had  taken  ;  because  his  conduct  in  that 
matter  was  only  in  keeping    with    that    absolute   dis- 
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regard  of  self  which  had  all  along  been  the  guiding 
principle  of  his  life.  Mr.  Gfokhale  was  aware  that 
nothing  was  more  repugnant  to  Mr.  Hume  than  any 
demonstration  or  even  an  expression  of  the  feelings  by 
which  he  was  regarded  by  the  people  of  the  country  ; 
but  he  would  ask  him  to  remember  that,  when  the 
gratitude  of  the  heart  was  deep  and  strong,  it  gave  an 
irresistible  impulse  to  the  tongue  to  speak.  And  if, 
therefore,  in  what  little  he  intended  to  say,  he  ap- 
peared not  to  act  quite  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Hume's 
wishes,  he  trusted  Mr.  Hume  would  excuse  him  on  the 
ground  that  what  he  wanted  to  say  came  straight  from 
the  heart  and  there  was  no  art  about  it.  Any  one 
who  compared  the  India  of  to-day  with  what  she  was 
seven  or  eight  years  ago,  would  at  once  realize  the 
enormous  nature  of  the  services  rendered  by  Mr. 
Hume  to  the  country.  All  that  the  Indian  National 
Congress  had  done  during  the  seven  years  of  its  exist- 
ence was  principally  ]Mr.  Hume's  work.  What  it 
was  exactly  that  the  Congress  had  achieved  it  was 
unnecessary  for  the  speaker  to  state  at  length,  firstly, 
because  that  question  had  been  repeatedly  dealt  with 
in  an  infinitely  abler  and  more  eloquent  manner  than 
any  he  could  ever  hope  to  attempt  by  successive 
Presidents  of  past  Congresses,  and  secondly,  to  speak 
of  that  in  the  presence  of  the  Father  of  the  National' 
Congress  was  something  like  holding  up  a  candle-light 
to  the  face  of  the    eternal     and    glorious    source  of  all 
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light.  Mr.  Grokhale,  however,  wanted  briefly  to  refer 
to  four  results  which  were  principally  due  to  the  Con- 
gress. Firstly,  the  Congress  had  welded  together  all 
the  influences  in  the  country  which  were  struggling, 
scattered,  to  create  throughout  India  a  sense  of  common 
nationality.  The  influences  had  not  been  created  by 
the  Congress.  They  had  come  into  existence  along 
with  British  rule  in  this  country,  and  they  had  been 
tenderly  nursed  by  the  wise  and  large-hearted  policy 
of  successive  generations  of  statesmen,  and  notably  that 
of  the  Marquis  of  Ripon.  But  although  the  influences 
were  already  in  existence,  it  was  reserved  for  the  Con- 
gress to  unite  them  together  and  produce  a  result 
owing  to  which  the  heart  of  Bombay  throbbed  to-day 
in  unison  with  that  of  Bengal  or  Madras  in  matters  of 
national  welfare.  The  Congress  had  also  made  public 
opinion  in  India  more  enlightened  and  more  influential. 
The  movement  had  spread  far  and  wide  in  the  land  a 
considerable  knowledge  of  the  main  political  questions, 
and  the  result  was  that  public  opinion  was  better  in- 
formed now  than  before.  It  also  carried  more  weight 
with  Government  and  no  more  eloquent  testimony  on 
the  point  was  required  than  the  fact  that  Lord 
Lansdowne  himself  had  recognized  in  the  Congress  the 
Liberal  party  of  India.  Then  owing  to  the  Congress 
movement,  the  main  political  questions  of  the  country 
were  advancing,  some  slowly,  some  rapidly,  but  all  of 
them  advancing  towards  a  state  of  satisfactory  solution. 
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And  lastly,  the  Congress  supplied  a  ready  machinery 
to  those  English  politicians  who  realized  their  vast 
responsibilities  in  connection  with  India  and  who  were 
anxious  to  do  their  daty  by  the  people  of  this  country. 
One  peculiarly  glorious  circumstance  connected  with 
British  rule,  according  to  ]Mr.  Gokhale.  was  that  this 
country  had  never  lacked  distinguished,  disinterested 
advocates  of  her  cause  in  England.  The  speaker 
mentioned  the  services  rendered  by  Edmund  Burke  to 
this  country  a  century  ago,  and  said  that  it  was  for 
such  services  that  the  names  of  Bright  and  Eawcett — 
and,  last  bat  not  least,  Bradlaugh — had  become  house- 
hold words  with  the  people.  The  four  results  men- 
tioned by  the  speaker  were  the  work  of  the  Congress 
and  as  such  they  were  principally  the  '  work  of  Mr. 
Hume's  hands  ;  and  surely  it  was  not  given  to  a  single 
individual  to  achieve  more.  Mr.  Hume's  path,  again, 
had  not  been  smooth.  He  had  to  work  amidst  the 
repeated  misunderstandings  of  well-meaning  friends 
and  the  unscrupulous  attacks  of  determined  enemies. 
Bat  as  though  those  difficulties  had  not  been  sufficient, 
it  had  pleased  Providence  to  send  him  more  trying 
ordeals.  In  the  space  of  the  past  two  years  a  domes- 
tic affliction,  sad  and  heavy  at  all  times,  but  peculiarly 
sad  and  hea\y  in  old  age  when  the  mind  of  man  is 
rather  conservative  in  its  attachments,  had  rendered 
his  home  desolate  and  his  hearth  cheerless  ;  while  his 
public  life  was  embittered    by    the    sad    and  untimely 
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loss  of  his  best  and  most  eminent  co-worker  in  Eng- 
land and  his  most  beloved  and  trusted  collaborator  in 
India.  The  difficulties  and  misfortunes  mentioned  by 
the  speaker  v^ere  more  than  sufficient  to  break  the 
spirit  of  most  men;  but  Mr.  Hume  continued,  in  spite 
of  them  all,  to  walk  firmly  and  unshaken  in  the  path 
of  duty  chosen  by  himself.  When  the  people  of 
India  contemplated  all  that,  naturall;y  their  hearts 
overflowed  with  feelings  of  gratitude  and  admiration 
and  veneration  and  love.  For  Mr.  Hume  had  enabled 
India,  for  the  first  time  in  her  history,  to  breathe  and 
feel  like  one  nation  by  bringing  together  men  of  en- 
lightenment and  patriotism  from  the  various  parts  of 
the  country  to  work  in  a  common  cause.  He  had 
tried  to  steady  their  faltering  footsteps  and  tarn  their 
weak  accents  into  firm  speech.  He  had  toiled  for 
them  in  the  midst  of  calumny  and  contumely  of  every 
kind,  amidst  the  wicked  attacks  of  avowed  enemies 
and  the  more  wicl<ed  stabs  of  false  friends.  P^or  their 
sake  he  had  denied  himself  the  comforts  which  old  age 
demanded  and  to  their  service  he  had  devoted  his 
time,  his  energy,  his  talents,  his  purse,  his  all.  Above 
all.  he  had  set  them  a  high  and  glorious  example  as 
to  how  they  should  labour  for  the  regeneration  of  their 
motherland.  Such  had  been  Mr.  Hume's  services  and 
they  were  above  any  memorial  or  reward.  Rather  their 
own  reward  they  were,  and  in  themselves  they  consti- 
tuted a  memorial  more  lasting  than    brass    and    more 
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enduring  than  marble.      In    conclusion,    Mr.    G-okhale 
expressed  the  great  regret  of  all  assembled  there    that 
Mr.  Hume  was  not  coming  out  for  the  next    Congress. 
The  melancholy  circumstance  of  Pandit  Ajudhyanath's 
death  rendered  it,  in  the  speaker's    opinion,    necessary 
that  the  next  Congress  should     have    the    guidance  of 
Mr.  Hume's  hand.     However,  as    Mr.  Hume's  decision 
had  been  already  finally  made  in  the  matter,  they  had 
to  bow  to  it  as  meant  for  the    best.    Mr.    Gokhale  was 
also  very  sorry  that  :Mr.  Hume's  stay  in  Poona  should 
have  been  so  extremely  short  that    they    had   to  blend 
their  welcome  and  their  farewell  together.  But  as  even 
in  that  matter  :Mr.  Hume  had  already    made    final  ar- 
rangements, nothing  remained    for   him    but    to   wish 
Mr.  Hume  and  his  daughter    a    happy    voyage  and  a 
very  happy  time  in, England  and  to  bid    him     farewell 
in  the  words  which  he  himself  had  used   in  the  case  of 

Lord  Ripon  : — 

Fai-ewell,  farewell,  a  nation's  love 
A  nation's  prajers  watch  o'er  thee : 
Nor  space  nor  time  can  part  thee  e'er 
From  hearts  that  here  adore  thee. 


Mr.  DADABHAI  NAOROJI. 

[Presiding  over  a  public  'meeting  in  Bombay  in 
September  1905  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of 
the  eighty-first  birthday  of  Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji, 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Gokhale  delivered  the  following  speech.^ 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  thank  you  sincerely  for 
the  honour  you  have  done  me  in  asking  me  to  take  the 
chair  on  this  occasion.  To  my  mind,  it  is  a  great  pri- 
vilege to  be  called  upon  to  take  a  prominent  part  in 
this  celebration.  A  public  celebration  of  the  birthday 
of  a  private  individual  is  a  unique  event  in  any  land, 
and  its  value  is  increased  a  hundred-fold  when,  as  in 
this  case,  diverse  classes  and  creeds  join  in  paying  the 
homage.  Mr.  Dadabhai  must  have  received,  during 
his  long  and  illustrious  life,  innumerable  proofs  of  the 
inten&e  devotion  with  which  he  is  regarded  by  all 
classes  of  the  people  in  this  country ;  but  I  doubt  if 
any  expressions  of  admiration  and  gratitude — even  the 
most  enthusiastic  demonstrations  ever  held  in  his 
honour — could  equal  in  their  significance  this  annual 
celebration  of  his  birthday,  which  is  now  instituted, 
not  only  in  Bombay,  bat  also  in  other  parts  of  India. 

Gentlemen,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  great 
gathering  here  to-day  ?  How  is  it  that  Mr.  Dadabhai  has 
in  course  of  time  attained  in  the  hearts  of  millions  of 
his  countrymen,  without  distinction  of  race  or  creed,  a 
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place  which  rulers  of  men  might  envy  and  which  in 
its  character  is  more  like  the  influence  which  great 
teachers  of  humanity  have  exercised  in  those  whose 
thoughts  and  hopes  and  lives  they  have  lifted  to  a 
higher  plane  ?  To  us  he  is  not  merely  a  great  politi- 
cal leader — the  foremost  of  our  time,  and  for  the  last 
half  a  century.  It  is  because  he  embodies  in  his 
person  all  that  is  high  and  noble  in  our  land  and 
stands  as  the  sacred  representati\e  of  our  national 
aspirations  for  the  future,  that  our  deepest  devotion  is 
given  to  him.  He  had  attained  this  position  before 
many  of  us  were  born,  and  few  are  those  among  us 
whose  earliest  awakening  to  the  claims  of  nationality 
has  not  been  influenced  by  his  teaching  and  his  ex- 
ample. Greutlemen,  eighty  years  ago,  when  Mr. 
Dadabhai  first  saw  the  light  of  day,  if  any  one  had 
ventured  to  predict  that  he  would  one  day  stand  forth 
as  the  most  trusted  spokesman  of  a  united  India,  such 
a  man  would  have  been  set  down  as  a  dreamer  of  wild 
dreams.  In  1825,  the  power  of  the  Mahrattas  had 
just  been  overthrown.  And  though  the  first  genera- 
tion of  British  administrators — foremost  among  whom 
will  always  stand  the  honoured  name  of  Elphinstone — 
had  taken  in  hand  the  w  ork  of  consolidation  in  a  spirit 
of  wise  and  liberal  statesmanship,  the  people  on  this 
side  were  naturally  sullen  and  discontented  and 
not  without  a  vague  expectation  that  their  own 
Oovernment  would  return  some  day.     Western   educa- 
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tion  had  then  hardly  begun — the   Charter  Act  of  1833 
was  yet  some  way  off — and   the   idea  of  the   different 
parts    of   this    great    country    drawing    together    in  a 
common  feeling  and  a  common    aspiration    could  have 
been  no  more  realized  even  mentally  than  is    the   idea 
of  a  united  Asia  realized  by  us  to-day.      I    think   it   is 
to  the  infinite  honour  of  the  British  rule  and  the  wise 
and  large-hearted  policy  followed    in   the   administra- 
tion of  the  country — especially   in    matters   of   educa- 
tion— that  what  was  then  almost   difficult   to  conceive 
has  now  already  become  a  fact   and  a  reality.     And  to 
Dadabhai  and   the   earliest    band   of  Indian    reformers 
that  worked  with    him,   belongs    the   credit   of  under- 
standing aright  the  true  meaning  of  the  new   order    of 
things  and  the  possibilities   that   it   implied   for   their 
countrymen,   and    of  throwing   themselves    heart   and 
soul  into  the   work    of  realizing   those   possibilities  in 
practice.     Since  then,  one  generation    of  workers   has 
entirely  disappeared  from  the   scene    and   of  the   next 
only  a  few  are  left — may  they  remain  long  with  us  ! — 
to  guide  us.      But  Dadabhai  has  all  through  remained 
in  the  forefront  of  the  movement,  and  neither  age  nor 
disappointment  has  chilled  his  ardour  nor  has   absence 
diminished  his  hold  on  his  countrymen.     This  political 
agitation  which  has  grown    from    small   beginnings   to 
its  present  proportions  has  been  watched  ever  by  him 
with    the   tender   solicitude   of  a  parent.     To  him   its 
success  or  failure  has  meant  the   success   or    failure   of 
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his  own  life.  And  he  has  known  it  in  all  its  phases — 
when  hope  and  faith  were  strong,  as  also  when  the 
sky  was  overcast  with  clouds.  In  celebrating,  there- 
fore, Mr.  Dadabhai*s  birthday  to-day,  we  honour  one 
who  has  been  a  visible  embodiment  of  our  struggles 
and  our  aspirations  for  more  than  half  a  century  and 
we  lift  up  our  hearts  in  humble  gratitude  to  the  Giver 
of  all  Good  that  a  life  so  wholly  consecrated  for  the 
service  of  our  motherland  has  been  spared  so  long. 

And,   gentlemen,  what    a    life     it    has    been !      Its 
sweet  purity,  its  simplicity,  its  gentle   forbearance,  its 
noble  self-denial,  its   lofty   patriotism,   its   abounding 
iove,  its  strenuous  pursuit  of  high   aims — as   one   con- 
templates these,   one  feels   as   though   one   stood    in  a 
higher  presence  !      Surely    there    must   be   hope    for  a 
people  that    could   produce   such   a   man,  even   if,    as 
Mr.  Ranade  once  said,  he  be  only  one  in  three  hundred 
millions  !     But,  gentlemen,  it   is   unnecessary   for  me 
to  dwell   on   the    personal    qualities    of  Mr.  Dadabhai 
before  a  Bombay  audience.    Rather  would  I  utilize  the 
minutes  for  which  I  may  still  claim   your   indulgence, 
for  a  brief  reference  to  his  principal  teachings,  round 
which  a  certain    amount    of    controversy    has    of   late 
gathered.    No  one  has  been  more  warm  than  Mr.  Dada- 
bhai in  his  acknowledgment  of  the  great  benefits  which 
British   rule   has   conferred   on   us.     But  he  was   the 
earliest  to  perceive — and  throughout  his   long    career 
he   has  ceaselessly   endeavoured   to   make    the    ruling 
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nation  realize  this — that  these  benefits  are  marred  by 
two  great  evils, — one  material  and  the  other  moral. 
The  material  evil  is  the  large  drain  of  wealth  that  takes 
place  year  after  year  from  this  country ;  the  moral  evil 
is  the  steady  dwarfing  of  the  whole  race  owing  to  its 
exclusion  from  all  high  and  responsible  offices.  Now, 
I  think  on  both  these  points  Mr,  Dadabhai's  position  is 
unassailable.  Take  the  drain  of  wealth  first  :  Mr. 
Dadabhai  has  all  these  years  contended  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  goes  out  of  it 
annually  without  a  material  equivalent.  And  this  in- 
cludes not  merely  the  pension  and  furlough  charges  of 
European  officers,  payments  to  the  War  Office  for 
European  troops,  and  other  expenses  in  England  of 
the  Indian  Government,  but  the  profits  earned  and 
sent  out  of  the  country  by  European  merchants,  the 
savings  of  English  lawyers,  of  English  doctors,  of 
Europeans  in  Civil  and  Military  employ — and  he  cal- 
culates that  this  drain  amounts  to  at  least  twenty  mil- 
lions sterling  a  year.  Now,  whatever  justification  may 
be  urged  for  this  drain  on  grounds  of  expediency  or  of 
political  necessity,  from  the  purely  economic  point  of 
view,  it  is  so  much  wealth  drained  from  the  country, 
because  no  material  equivalent  is  left  in  its  place. 
The  services  which  are  rendered  by  these  men  would, 
in  a  normal  state  of  things,  have  been  rendered  by 
Indians  themselves,  but  in  the  present  abnormal  situa- 
tion, they  keep  this  number  of  Indians  out  of  employ- 
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ment,  and  help  to  cany  awaj'  so  much  wealth  from 
the  country  without  material  equivalent.  Nov/,  even 
if  India  had  been  a  wealthy  country,  such  an  annual 
drain  would  have  been  a  most  serious  matter ;  but  it 
is  now  admitted  on  all  hands,  even  by  the  most  inve- 
terate official  optimist,  that  India  is  one  of  the  poorest 
countries  in  the  world,  and  Mr.  Dadabhai's  contention 
is  that  this  annual  drain  of  wealth  practically  wipes 
out  the  country's  margin  for  saving,  and  as  industry 
is  limited  b}'  capital  and  capital  can  result  only  from  • 
saving,  this  drain  makes  the  industrial  development 
of  the  country  by  the  children  of  the  soil  a  practical 
impossibility.  As  regards  our  exclusion  from  high  and 
responsible  offices,  his  position  is  equally  clear.  When 
we  agitate  for  admission  to  the  higher  ranks  of  the 
public  service,  it  is  not  merely  that  we  want  a  few 
more  posts  for  our  countrymen  ;  though,  even  if  it 
were  only  that,  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  provoke  a 
sneer.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  our  claim  is  for  a 
participation  in  the  responsibilities  of  Government. 
We  want  to  occupy  in  our  own  country  places  which 
develop  resourcefulness  and  strength  of  character  and 
the  capacity  to  take  the  initiative,  and  which  virtually 
represent  the  difference  between  men  who  rule  and 
men  who  merely  obey.  But  then,  some  of  the  critics 
say,  Mr.  Dadabhai  of  late  has  been  making  use  of 
langiiage  which  is  much  too  bitter,  and  which  can 
only  rouse  a  feeling  of  resentment   among   members  of 
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the  ruling  class.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  want  those  who 
make  such  a  complaint  to  consider  on^  or  two  points. 
Every  one  knows  that  Mr.  Dadabhai  is  one  of  the 
gentlest  n":en  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world. 
W  hen  such  a  man  is  driven  to  the  use  of  bitter  langu- 
age, there  must  be  something  in  the  situation  to  make 
him  so  bitter;  and  tlie  responsibility  for  his  bitterness 
must,  therefore,  lie  not  on  him  but  on  those  who  make 
the  situation  what  it  is.  Again,  take  the  writings  of 
Mr.  Dadabhai  of  his  earliest  years;  take  even  his  writings 
of  Uiiddle  age ;  and  I  say,  without  the  least  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  no  one  will  be  able  to  lay  his  finger 
on  a  single  word  which  can  in  any  way  be  described 
as  bitter.  If  latterly  he  has  been  using  language 
which  to  some  may  appear  too  strong,  it  is  because  he 
finds  that  he  has  been  all  these  years  like  one  crying 
in  the  wilderness  ;  also  because  he  finds,  as  we  all  find, 
that  for  some  years  past  the  ideals  of  British  rule  in 
this  country  are  being  steadily  lowered.  Further, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  a  man  of  Dadabhai's  great  age 
and  lifelong  devotion  to  the  best  interests  of  his  coun- 
try ma)^  well  claim  to  state  the  naked  truth  as  he  per- 
ceives it  without  any  artificial  embellishments  such 
as  you  or  I  are  expected  occasionally  to  employ.  I 
think  Mr.  Dadabhai  stands  to-day  in  the  position  of  a 
teacher  not  only  to  his  countrymen,  but  also  to  the 
rulers  of  the  land.  And  whoever  has  thought  of  corn- 
plaining  that  a  teacher  does  not  care  to   overlay  truth 

38 
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with  a  quantity  of  soft  and  plausible  expressions  ? 
Moreover,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  mind  Englishmen 
occasionally  making  such  a  complaint,  but  I  really 
have  no  patience  with  those  of  our  own  countrymen 
who,  having  done  nothing  or  next  to  nothing  for  their 
country  themselves,  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Mr. 
Dadabhai  is  injuring  the  country's  cause  by  the  use 
of  violent  language.  No,  gentlemen,  whether  Mr. 
Dadabhai  uses  mild  words  or  bitter  words,  our  place  is 
round  his  standard— by  his  side.  Whoever  repudiates 
Dadabhai,  he  is  none  of  us.  Whoever  tries  to  lay 
rude  and  irreverent  hands  on  him,  strike  him  down. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  no  wish  to  detain 
you  longer  ;  but  I  will  address  just  one  word  of  exhor- 
tation to  the  younger  portion  of  my  audience  before  I 
conclude.  ^Vy  young  friends,  I  want  you  to  consider 
what  a  crlorious  example  Providence  has  placed  before 
you  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Dadabhai.  The  purpose  of  this 
celebration  will  hardly  be  attained  if  the  enthusiasm 
kindled  in  you  by  a  contemplation  of  his  great  life 
were  to  show  itself  in  the  applause  with  which  you 
greet  his  name.  I  want  you  to  ponder  over  the  lessons 
of  that  life  and  try  to  realize  them  as  far  as  you  may 
in  thought  and  conduct,  so  that  in  course  of  time  they 
will  become  a  part  and  parcel  of  your  very  being. 
G-entlemen,  a  loving  and  all-wise  Providence  gives  to 
different  people  at  different  times  according  to  their 
need  great  men  who  serve  as  lights  to  guide  the    foot- 
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steps  of  our  weak  and  erring  humanity.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  whatever  that  Mr.  Dadabhai  has  been 
given  to  the  people  of  this  country  as  one  of  such, 
men.  To  my  mind  he  is  one  of  the  most  perfect 
examples  of  the  highest  type  of  patriotism  that  any 
country  has  ever  produced.  Of  course,  none  of  us  can 
attain  to  his  eminence  or  to  anything  like  it.  It  may 
also  be  given  to  very  few  to  have  his  indomitable  will, 
his  marvellous  capacity  for  industry,  and  his  great 
mental  elevation.  But  we  can  all  of  us  love  the 
country  without  distinction  of  race  and  creed  as  he 
has  done  :  we  can  all  sacrifice  something  for  the  great 
cause  which  he  has  served  so  faithfully  and  so  long. 
After  all,  the  lesson  of  sacrifice  for  the  motherland  is 
the  greatest  to  be  learnt  from  ^Ir.  Dadabhai's  life. 
And  if  only  our  young  men  will  realize  this  in  their 
own  lives,  even  partially,  however  dark  the  outlook  at 
times  may  appear,  the  future  is  bound  to  be  full  of 
hope. 

Ladies  and   gentlemen,  I  have  to  thank  you  sincerely 
for  having  given  me  a  patient  hearing. 


Mr.  MAHADEV  GOVINDA  KANADE. 

ITke  folloicing  speech  on  Mr.  31.  G.  Remade  was 
delivered  by  Mr.  Gokhale  at  the  MevKyrial  Meeting  held 
in  Bombay  on  the  9th  Jidy  1901  and  presided  over 
by  His  Excellency  Lord  Northcote,  the  then  Governor 
of  Bombay.^ 

I  think,  my  Lord,  if  ever  an    Indian    in    these   days 
deserved    to    have    a    memorial    voted    to   him  by  his 
loving,  grateful,  and  sorrow-stricken  countrymen,    un- 
questionably that    Indian    was    the    late    Mr.  Eanade. 
For   forty  j'^ears    Mr.    Kanade   laboured   for  us,  not  in 
one  field,  but  in  nearly    all    fields    of   public    activity,, 
with  matchless  devotion  and  steadfastness    and   with  a 
faith   that    continued   undimmed  amidst   the    severest 
discouragements.     The  work  that  he  has  done   for   us^ 
the  ideals  of  individual  and  collective   life    that  he  has 
placed  before  us,  and   the   high  example   that   he   has 
given    us    of   a  life  spent    nobly    in  the  service  of  the^ 
I  countrj' — these  will  ever   constitute   one   of  the    most 
I  precious   possessions   of  my   countrymen.     It   is   true 
V  that  much  of  ]\Ir.  Ranade's  work  was  rendered  possible 
by  the  fact  that    Nature    had    bestowed   on    him — and 
that  with  no  niggardly  hand — intellectual    gifts  of  the 
"highest  order  ;  but  these  gifts  by    themselves   had  not 
availed  much,  if  they  had  not  been  joined  with  patient 
and  prodigious  industry,  a  severe  discipline,  and  those 
great  moral  qualities,    which   even    singly   would   have 
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entitled  their  possessor  to  great  honour  among  his 
fellow-men,  and  which  were  combined  in  Mr.  Ranade 
in  so  equable  and  harmonious  a  manner.  This  resolu- 
tion says  that  subscriptions  should  be  invited  from  all 
classes  in  the  country  to  raise  a  suitable  memorial  to 
Mr.  Ranade.  I  think  that  that  is  an  eminently  proper 
proposal.  For  no  man  was  more  free  from  race  or  class 
prejudices,  or  more  ready  to  recognize  the  good  points 
of  other  communities  and  co-operate  with  them  for 
<}ommon  ends  than  Mr.  Ranade.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
dearest  dreams  of  his  life  was  to  have  a  common  plat- 
form on  which  members  of  the  diffei-ent  communities 
might  stand  together  for  national  purposes,  and  regard 
themselves  as  Indians  first,  and  Hindus,  Mahomedans, 
Parsees,  Christians,  &c.,  afterwards.  There  was  nothing 
sectional  or  narrow  about  Mr.  Ranade's  ideals.  He 
•desired  progress  along  all  lines  of  human  activity  and 
for  all  classes  and  ranks  of  the  people,  and  he  desired 
us,  above  everything  else,  to  realize  the  essential  dignity 
of  man  as  man.  We  all  know  how  faithfully  Mr. 
Ranade  lived  up  to  the  ideal  he  set  before  himself.  It 
was  a  noble  mission  in  life  fulfilled,  but  the  cost  he 
had  to  pay  for  it  was  by  no  means  a  light  one.  I  do 
not  speak  of  the  sacrifice  of  ph5'sical  comfort  which  it 
involved — for  no  man  bore  his  burden  more  cheerfully 
with  less  desire  to  complain  or  with  less  desire  even  to 
rest  than  Mr.  Ranade — but  I  speak  of  the  mental 
uffering  which    he   had    so  often   to   endure.     About 
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eight  years  ago.  in   speakiug   of  the   late   Mi.  Telang 
in      this     very    place,     ]Mr.     Ranade    described    in    a 
passage,  which  has  since  become  classical,  the  conflict 
which  two  ideals  of  conduct   and   two   forms   of  duty 
constantly    presented    to    the    minds    of  men    such  as 
he  and  !Mr.  Telang,  in    the  present   transitional    state 
of  our  society.     Mr.   Ranade    had  to    face  this  conflict 
in  several  spheres  of  his    activity  and   endure  the  pain 
which  it  often    occasioned.     Not  only   had    he  to  lead 
what  he  himself  called  a    two-fold   existence   in  social 
and  religious  spheres,  but   in  political    matters  also  an 
apparent  conflict   sometimes    arose    between   what  was 
due  to  the  rulers  by   way  of  a  generous   recognition  of 
their  work  and  difficulties,  and    what  was  necessary  in 
the  largest  interests  of   the  country  ;   and  the  effort  to 
reconcile  the    two    duties    was    not   alwaj's   free   from 
anxiety  or  pain.     But  Mr.  Ranade    accepted   all    such 
suffering    in    the    right    spirit,   looking  upon    it  as  a 
preparation    for    better    things   to    come,      "  We  niust 
bear  our  cross,"  he  once  said.  "  not  because  it  is  sweet 
to  suff"er,  but  because   the  pain    and   the    suffering  are 
as  nothing  compared    with  the    greatness  of  the  issues 
involved."       Another    characteristic     of    Mr.     Ranade 
which  I  would  mention  to  you   was  his   rigorous  habit 
of  constant    introspection    and  the  severe  discipline  ta 
which  he  subjected  himself  all    through  life.     No  man 
judged  himself  more  severely,    or  others  more  charita- 
bly   than    Mr.   Ranade.     The   marvellous    self-control 
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which  he  always  exercised  was  no  oift  of  Nature^Jmt 
.^asJhej;esuItjiLa-^e^Le^^ 

to_  himself.  I  have  seen  him  having  .the  most 
ferocious  and  discreditable  attacks  on  him  carefully- 
read  out  to  himself,  while  complimentary  notices  of 
anything  he  had  said  or  written  were  asked  to  be  often 
left  unread.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  his 
temperament  was  such  thai  the  attacks  did  not  pain 
him.  It  is  true  that  he  lived  and  moved  on  a  plane 
of  his  own  far  removed  "  from  the  madding  crowd's 
ignoble  strife."  But  he  had  an  exceedingly  sensitive 
mind  and  was  keenly  alive  to  every  form  of  injustice. 
But  he  accepted  this  pain  for  its  disciplinary  value, 
and  never  complained  of  it  even  to  those  who  were 
nearest  to  him.  My  friend,  Sir  Bhalchancira,  has 
already  referred  to  the  extraordinary  quickness  with 
which  Mr.  Ranade  discerned  and  encouraged  all  earnest 
workers  in  the  countrj'.  He  had  a  wonderful  faculty 
in  this  respect,  and,  as  a  result,  he  was,  to  many  young 
men,  scattered  all  over  the  country,  like  the  central 
sun  from  whom  they  derived  their  light  and  warmth, 
and  round  whom  they  moved,  each  in  his  own  orbit 
and  at  his  own  distance.  The  feeling  of  devotion  that 
he  was  able  to  inspire  in  such  men  was  most 
marvellous,  and  to  those  young  workers  who  were 
privileged  to  come  in  intimate  personal  contact  with 
him,  his  word  was  law  and  his  approbation  their  high- 
est earthly  reward.     Mr.  Eanade,  in   fact,  possessed  in 
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the  highest  degree  the  ideal  attributes  of  a  great 
teacher.  And  when  such  a  master  is  gox?e  from  our 
midst,  is  it  any  wonder  that  we  should  feel  that  the 
light  that  till  now  guided  our  erring  footsteps  has 
been  extinguished,  and  a  sudden  darkness  has  fallen 
upon  oxir  lives  ?  However,  my  Lord,  we  can  only 
humbly  trust  that  He  who  gave  Mr.  Ranade  to  this 
nation,  may  give  another  like  him  in  the  fulness  of 
time.  Meanwhile,  it  is  our  duly  to  cherish  his  name, 
treasure  up  his  example,  and  he  true  to  his  teachings 
in  the  faith  that  a  nation  that  has  produced  a  Ranade 
'  need  not  despair  of  its  future. 


Mb.  MAHADEV  GOVINDA  EANADE. 

\^At  the  1903  anniversary  of  Mr.  Ranade^s  death, 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Gokhale  delivered  the  following  address 
to  the  Hindu  Union  Club,  Bo'nibay.~\ 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — 
In  January  lasf ,  my  friend  Mr.  Padhye  invited  me, 
in  the  name  of  the  Hindu  Union  Club,  to  deliver  the 
address  at  this  year's  anniversary  «<f  Mr.  Eanade's 
death.  When  I  received  his  letter,  I  felt  at  once  that 
it  was  a  call  to  which  it  was  my  duty  to  respond  ;  but 
I  was  then  in  Calcutta  and  there  was  no  prospect  of 
my  returning  to  this  side  before  the  end  of  March.  I, 
therefore,  wrote  back  to  explain  how  I  was  situated, 
oflfering,  at  the  same  time,  to  place  my  humble  services 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Club,  should  it,  on  any  account, 
be  thought  desirable  to  postpone  the  day  of  this 
gathering.  The  Committee  of  the  Club  xery 
courteously  accepted  my  offer,  and  appointed  a  day 
convenient  to  me.  And  thus  it  is  that  you  find  me 
this  afternoon  standing  before  you  to  deliver  an 
address,  which  should  really  have  been  delivered  some- 
thing like  six  months  ago. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  was  easy  for  me  to  say 
*ye&'  to  the  request  contained  in  Mr.  Padhye's  letter. 
It  was  by  no  means  so  easy  to  make  up  my  mind  as 
to  what  I    should   say  in  the    course    of  my   address. 
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You  all  know  that  Mr.  Eanade  had  s;reat  talents,  and 
they  were  joined  to  a  pi'odisjious  amount  of  industry, 
and  a  singular  depth  of  earnest  conviction.  And  for 
thirty-five  years,  this  most  remarkable  man  read,  and 
thought,  and  wrote,  and  spoke,  and  worked  incessantly, 
almost  without  a  day's  break  or  holiday.  The 
material,  therefore,  on  which  one  may  base  one's 
address  on  Mr.  Eanade,  is  bound  to  bewilder  and 
overwhelm  by  its  very  immensity.  Indeed,  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  an  easier  matter  to  deliver  a  series  of  a 
dozen  addresses  on  the  different  aspects  of  Mr,  Ranade's 
life  and  life-work,  than  to  attempt  a  general  discourse 
such  as  I  am  expected  to  deliver  this  afternoon.  Thus 
we  might  speak  of  Mr.  Ranade  as  a  man — one  of  the 
saintliest  men  of  our  time — one.  contact  with  whom 
was  elevating  and  holj' ;  or  we  might  speak  of  him  as 
a  patriot,  whose  love  of  India  overflowed  all  bounds 
and  whose  unwearied  exertions  for  her  welfare  will 
always  be  a  bright  and  shining  example  to  the  people 
of  this  land  ;  or  we  might  speak  of  him  as  a  reformer, 
whose  comprehensive  gaze  ranged  over  the  entire 
fabric  from  summit  to  base,  and  took  in  at  the  same 
time  all  parts  of  it,  political,  social,  religious, 
industrial,  moral  and  educational  ;  or  we  might  speak 
of  him  as  a  scholar  or  as  a  teacher,  or  again  as  a 
worker,  I  believe,  the  greatest  worker  of  our  time  ;  or 
we  might  take  his  opinions  and  teachings  and  the 
methods  that  he  favoured   in  the  different  fields  of  our 
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national  activity. and  examine  them.  We  might  thus 
have  a  dozen  different  discom'ses,  and  yet  not  exhaust 
our  subject.  But  a  general  address  touching  on  all 
these  sides  of  Mr.  Ranade's  work,  and  yet  avoiding 
the  appearance  of  mere  commonplace  observations,  is, 
in  my  opinion,  a  most  difficult  task.  In  what  I  am 
going  to  say  to  you  to-day,  I  do  not  propose  to 
present  anything  like  a  critical  estimate  of  Mr, 
Ranade's  career  or  achievement.  In  the  first  place, 
we  are  not  suflBciently  removed  from  his  time.  And 
secondly,  I  stood  too  near  him  to  be  able  to  possess 
that  aloofness  without  which  no  critical  estimate 
can  be  usefully  attempted.  But  this  very  nearness, 
which  disqualifies  me,  to  a  certain  extent,  for  forming 
a  critical  estimate,  gave  me  exceptional  opportunities 
to  become  acquainted  with  his  innermost  thoughts  and 
hopes,  with  his  ideals  and  aspirations,  and  with  the 
main  springs  of  that  magnetic  influence,  which  he 
exercised  on  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  And 
it  is  of  these  that  I  propose  to  speak  here  to-day.  I 
will  tell  3^ou  as  briefly  as  I  can  what  it  was  that  struck 
me  most  in  him  during  the  fourteen  years  that  I  was 
privileged  to  sit  at  his  feet ;  what  was  the  faith  in 
him,  and  what  sustained  that  faith  in  the  midst  of 
great  difficulties  and  disappointments;  and  finally,  what 
message  he  has  left  behind  for  the  rising  generations  of 
his  country,  so  that  the  harvest  for  which  he  laboured 
may  be  reaped  and  not  lost  in  the  fullness  of  time. 
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HIS    PATRIOTISM. 

The  first  thing  that  struck  any  one  who  came  in 
contact  with  Mr.  Ranade,  as  underlj'ing  all  his  marvel- 
lous personality,  was  his  pure,  fervent,  profound  pat- 
riotism. In  all  my  experience,  I  have  met  only  one 
other,  so  utterly  absorbed,  day  and  night,  in  thoughts 
of  his  country  and  of  her  welfare — and  that  is  Mr. 
Dadabhai  Xaoroji.  To  him  India's  past  was  a  matter 
of  great,  of  legitimate  pride  ;  but  even  more  than  the 
past,  his  thoughts  were  with  the  present  and  the  future, 
and  this  was  at  the  root  of  his  matchle.ss  and  astonishing 
activity  in  different  fields  of  reform.  Mr.  Ranade  had 
realized  clearly  and  completely  the  great  possibilities 
for  us  Indians  under  British  rule  and  the  limitations 
under  which  practical  work  for  the  country  had  to  be 
done  in  the  existing  state  of  things.  I  have  heard 
that  when  he  was  at  college,  his  ideas  were  indeed 
wilder.  The  late  Mr,  Javerilal  Bhai  once  told  me  that 
in  those  days  Mr.  Ranade  once  wrote  an  essay,  dis- 
paraging greatly  the  British  Grovernment,  as  contrasted 
with  Mahratta  rule.  Sir  Alexander  Grant,  who  was 
then  Principal  of  Elphinstone  College,  and  who  had 
great  admiration  for  Mr.  Ranade's  talents,  and  a  feeling 
of  personal  affection  for  him,  sent  for  him,  and,  after 
pointing  out  to  him  the  error  of  his  views,  said  to  him: 
^' Young  man,  you  should  not  thus  run  down  a  Go- 
vernment which  is  educating  you  and  doing  so  much 
for  your  people."     And  to  mark  his  serious  displeasure 
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he  suspended  Mr.  Eanade's  scholarship  for  six  months. 
I  may  state  at  once  that  this  remonstrance  left  no 
bitter  feeling  behind,  for  Mr.  Ranade,  throughout  his 
life,  used  to  speak  of  Sir  Alexander  Grant  with  deep 
reverence  and  admiration.  With  more  reading  and 
thinking  came  sounder  views,  and  the  outlook  became 
broader.  And,  before  long,  Mr.  Ranade  came  to  realize 
the  great  mission  of  his  life,  and  reached  that  faith 
which  no  injustice,  no  opposition,  no  disappointment, 
ever  diaimed.  His  one  aspiration  through  life  was  that 
India  should  be  roused  from  the  lethargy  of  centuries,^ 
so  that  she  might  become  a  great  and  living  nation, 
responsive  to  truth  and  justice,  and  self-respect, 
responsive  to  all  the  claims  of  our  higher  nature, 
animated  by  lofty  ideals,  and  undertaking  great 
national  tasks.  And  he  came  to  recognize  that  the 
present  contact  between  India  and  England  was  a 
Providential  arrangement  brought  about  in  order  that 
this  aspiration  might  be  realized.  His  conviction  on 
this  point  never  w^avered,  whatever  happened.  Even 
when  he  himself  was  misjudged  and  misunderstood, 
here  he  w^as  firm.  He  often  said  to  those  who  were  about 
him  that  though  under  the  present  regime,  there  was 
less  field  for  personal  ambition  and  less  scope  for  the 
display  of  individual  talent,  there  were  greater  possibi- 
lities for  the  mass  of  our  people,  and  a  great  future  lay 
before  us,  if  ordy  we  roused  oursehes  to  a  true  sense 
of  our  position,  and  did  not  let  slip    oar   opportunities. 
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And  it  was  this  belief,  ardent  and   passionate,  which 
inspired    all    Mr.     Ranade's    activity    in    the    field    of 
reform.      It  was  not  merely    love    of  truth,    or    impa- 
tience of  evil  that    made  a    reformer  of  Mr.  Ranade  — 
these,  of  course,  were    there,  but   Mr.  Ranade    was  by 
nature  far  too  gentle   and  forbearing    to  cause    pain  to 
others  by  an  aggressive  attitude  towards  their  religious 
beliefs  or  social    practices,  if   that    pain  could  by    any 
means  be  avoided.     There  have    been    reformers— and 
great  reformers— in    the    history  of  the  world    and    of 
India    too,    who    have    preached    reform  and    braved 
persecution  for  the  sake  of   truth    and    of   conscience, 
because  they  heard    a    Higher    voice   urging    them  to 
proclaim  that  truth  at  all  hazards.     I  think   such  men 
stand  on  a   pedestal    all    their    own — the    highest    on 
which  man    can    stand.      Mr.   Ranade's    platform    was 
not  this— he  preached  reform,  not    merely  because  his 
conscience  urged  him  to    do  so,    but  also    because    his 
intellect  was    satisfied  that    without    reform   there  was 
no  hope  for  us  as  a  nation.     Men    who    preach    truth 
for  its  own  sake  live  really    for  all    humanity,    though 
their  words  are  addressed  to  the   people  of  a  particular 
time  and  place.     Mr.  Ranade  was  content   to  live  and 
work  for  his  country  only,  and  though  he  was  a  careful 
student  of  the  history  and  institutions  of  other  people, 
he  studied  them    mainly  to  derive    lessons  from    them 
for  the  guidance    of  his    own    countrymen.      I    think 
this  essential  diflference  between  Mr.  Ranade  and  other 
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great  reformers  has  to  be  clearly  grasped  in  order  to 
understand  the  true  character  of  his  work  and  teach- 
ings. Thus  Raja  Ram  Mohan  Roy  took  up  his  stand 
against  idolatry,  because  to  his  mind  the  v/orship  of 
idols  was  wrong  in  itself,  was  against  truth,  and  as 
such  called  for  his  denunciation.  Mr.  Ranade,  too, 
spoke  against  idolatry,  but  it  was  mainly  because  it 
gave  rise  to  low  and  grovelling  superstitions,  which 
impeded  the  progess  of  the  nation  towards  a  higher 
stage  of  moral  and  religious  life.  I  want  you  to  note 
this  point,  because  it  explains  much  in  Mr.  Ranade's 
conduct,  which  sometimes  puzzled  his  friends.  Some 
of  you  will  remember  that,  a  few  years  ago,  several 
members  of  the  Prarthana  Samaj  were  displeased 
with  Mr.  Ranade,  because  he  went  to  the  Thakurdwar 
temple  to  deliver  discourses  on  the  lives  of  saints 
Tukaram,  Ramdas  and  Eknath.  What  he  said  in 
those  discourses  was,  of  course,  in  entire  accord  with 
the  teachings  of  the  Samaj,  but  the  very  fact  that  he, 
a  prominent  member  of  the  Samaj,  should  have-  gone 
to  a  place  of  idolatrous  worship  for  addressing  people, 
gave  ojBfence  to  some.  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  that 
these  gentlemen  were  wrong  in  feeling  as  they  did  on 
the  occasion.  I  should  probably  have  felt  the  same 
in  their  place.  But  Mr.  Ranade  thought  that  the 
discourses  were  everything — the  place  where  they 
were  delivered  was  nothing.  He  wanted  his  ideas  to 
reach  his  countrymen    and    he    had   no    objection    to 
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going  wherever  they  were  assembled,  provided  he    got 
an  opportunity  to  speak  to  them. 

A    'SVELL-BALANCED    MIND. 

The  next  thing  that    struck  us   in   Mr.   Kanade    was 
that   he  was  the    most    profound    thinker    among    the 
Indians    of  our  time,    with    a    mind    remarkably    well 
balanced  and  fitted  for  taking    comprehensive    views  of 
things  and   a   great  sense  of  justice    and    proportion. 
He  was  never  in  a  hurry  to  draw    conclusions,    always 
seeking  to  look  beneath   the  surface,    and  trace  results 
and  growths  to  their  hidden    causes.     His  views   were 
based  on  wide  reading  and  observation,    and    were  the 
result  of  mature  reflection,  and  when  once  formed, they 
were  urged  upon  the  attention  of  his  countrymen  with 
a  force  and  persistence  which  could  only  come  of  deep 
and    earnest    conviction.       Again,    his    comprehensive 
mind  ranged  over  the  entire  field  of  national  work,  and 
perceived  the  necessity  of  a  due  co-ordination   between 
different  activities — and  this  made   him   equally   keen 
for  reform  in  all   directions — equally   interested   in    all 
movements — whether    they    were   for   the   removal   of 
political  disabilities  and  the  redressing   of  administra- 
tive grievances  or  combating  the  evils  of  female  igno- 
rance and  early  maternity  and   righting  the   wrongs   of 
widows  and  the  depressed  classes,  or  spreading  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  economic  situation  of  the  country,  or 
purifying  worship   and    making  it   simpler   and   more 
spirituah     -But  while  recognizing  the   necessit}'   of  all 
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these  reforms,  he  realized  that,  above  all,  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  individual  man  to  be  renovated  in  spirit, 
so  that  his  springs  of  action  might  be  purer,  his  ideals 
nobler,  and  his  practical  life  courageous  and  devoted 
to  worthy  ends.  His  ideas  on  these  subjects  he  preach- 
ed with  great  courage,  earnestness,  and  persistence, 
lint  never  were  tliey  marred  by  any  extravagance  of 
thought  or  speech.  And  his  convictions  were  never 
disturbed  by  any  amount  of  personal  wrong  or  injustice. 

THE    DHULTA    INCIDENT. 

Man)^  of  you  probably  know  that,  about  twenty-five 
years  ago,  there  was  considerable  unrest  in  the 
Deccan,  and  a  Poona  man,  named  Tasudeva  Balvant, 
openly  rose  against  the  Grovernment,  collecting  a 
number  of  ignorant  followers  and  committing  dacoi- 
ties  and  plundering  innocent  people.  The  Govern- 
ment ©f  Sir  Richard  Temple  somehow  took  it  into  its 
head  that  the  dacoits  had  ihe  sympathy  and  support 
of  the  leading  citizens  of  Poona — because,  I  believe, 
Vasudeva  Balvant  was  a  Poona  Brahmin — and,  among 
others,  their  suspicion  fell  upon  Mr.  Ranade.  It  was, 
of  course,  a  monstrous  suspicion,  absolutely  undeserv- 
ed, for  Mr.  Ranade  was  the  recognized  inspirer  and 
leader  of  the  constitutional  movement  in  Poona,  as 
against  the  resort  to  violent  methods,  represented  by 
Vasudeva  Balvant.  However,  when,  in  May  1879,  the 
two  palaces  in  Poona  were  set  fire  to  by  an  incendiary, 
the  Government   at   once   transferred   Mr.    Ranade  to 

39 
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Dhulia — he  had  already  been  transferred  to  Nasik,  but 
Dhulia  was  thought  safer,  as  being  more  remote  from 
Poona — and  though  it  was  vacation  time,  he  was  order- 
ed to  leave  Poona  at  once  and  proceed  to  Dhulia.  This 
action  of  (rovernment  was  so  extraordinary  that  even 
the  High  (^ourt  subsequently  protested  against  the 
transfer;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  Mr.  Ranade 
himself  who  had  detected  the  culprit  and  secured  his 
confession.  On  his  arrival  at  Dhulia,  his  private  corre- 
spondence was  closely  watched  for  about  a  month, 
and,  curiously  enough,  at  that  very  time  he  began  to 
get  letters  from  the  Poona  side,  purporting  to  be 
reports  from  leading  dacoits  of  what  they  intended 
doing.  Mr.  Ranade  could  not  help  concluding  that 
these  letters  were  sent  by  the  Police  to  ascertain  if  he 
really  had  any  relations  with  Vasudeva  Balvant,  and 
he  scrupulously  handed  over  to  the  Dhulia  Police  all 
such  letters.  After  a  month,  daring  which  he  often  felt 
bitter  in  regard  to  the  treatment  he  was  receiving, 
Mr.  Ranade  had  a  talk  in  the  matter  with  an  English 
officer  there — a  member  of  the  Civil  Service,  whose 
name  is  well-known  in  this  Presidency  for  his  broad- 
minded  sympathy  with  the  people.  This  officer  then 
expressed  his  regret  at  what  had  been  done,  assuring 
Mr.  Ranade  that  Government  was  satisfied  that  the 
suspicion  against  him  was  ill-founded.  Now,  anyone  in 
Mr.  Ranade's  place  would  have  spoken  with  more  or 
less  bitterness,  whenever  there  was  occasion  to  recall  the 
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incident.  But  I  remember  how,  iu  speaking  of  it  to 
me,  he  was  careful  to  add  : — "  Oh,  such  misunder- 
standings are  occasionally  more  or  less  inevitable  in 
the  present  state  of  things.  After  all,  we  must  not 
forget  that  we  might  have  done  much  worse  in  their 
place.'"  It  was  a  striking  illustration  of  his  strong 
sense  of  justice  and  of  the  fact  that  no  amount  of  per- 
sonal wrong  affected  his  faith  in  the  character  of 
British  rule.  Another  instance,  of  a  different  kind, 
illustrating  how  his  mind  was  habitually  alive  to  all 
the  considerations  involved  in  a  question,  occurred 
nine  years  ago,  when  we  were  returning  from  Madras 
after  attending  the  Congress  and  the  Conference,  and 
when  Mr.  Ranade  was  insulted  by  a  young  Civilian  at 
the  Sholapur  Station,  who.  taking  advantage  of  Mr. 
Ranade's  absence  iu  a  second  class  carriage  (in  which 
the  rest  of  us  were  travelling^  threw  down  his  bedding 
from  his  seat  in  a  first  class  carriage  and  usurped  the 
seat  himself.  Mr.  Ranade,  on  being  informed  of  what 
had  happened,  quietly  went  back  to  his  carriage  and 
without  one  word  of  remonstrance,  sat  on  the  other 
seat  with  Dr.  Bhandarkar,  who  was  then  with  us. 
When  the  hour  for  sleeping  came,  Dr.  Bhandarkar,  as 
the  lighter  of  the  two,  took  the  upper  berth,  and  gave 
his  own  seat  to  Mr.  Ranade.  On  arriving  at  Poona, 
the  Englishman,  who  was  then  an  Assistant  Judge, 
somehow  came  to  know  that  the  gentleman  whom  he 
had   insulted     was    Mr.   Ranade,    Judge  of  the    High. 
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Court,  and  it  appeared  that  he  wanted  to  apologize 
to  Mr.  Ranade.  Mr.  Ranade,  however,  on  seeing 
him  come  towards  him,  simply  turned  his  back 
on  him  and  walked  away.  The  next  day  I  asked  him 
if  he  intended  taking  any  steps  in  the  matter.  He 
said  : — "  I  don't  believe  in  those  things.  It  will  only 
be  a  case  of  statement  against  statement,  and,  in  any 
case,  it  is  not  worth  fighting  about."  "  Moreover,"  he 
asked  me,  "  is  our  own  conscience  clear  in  these 
matters  ?  How  do  we  treat  members  of  the  depressed 
classes — our  own  countrymen — even  in  these  days  ?  At 
a  time,  wlien  they  and  we  must  all  work  hand  in  hand 
for  our  common  country,  we  are  not  prej^ared  to  give 
up  the  privileges  of  our  old  ascendancy,  and  we  persist 
in  keeping  them  down-trodden.  How  can  we,  then^ 
with  a  clear  conscience,  blame  members  of  the  ruling 
race,  who  treat  us  with  contempt  ?"  "  No  doubt,  "  he 
continued,  "  incidents  like  this  are  deeply  painful  and 
humiliating,  and  they  try  one's  faith  sorely.  But  the 
best  use  to  which  we  can  put  e\en  these  unpleasant 
incidents  is  to  grow  more  earnest  and  persistent  in  the 
work  that  lies  before  us." 

HIS  DEVOTION  TO  ^^■ORK. 

Another  striking  characteristic  of  Mr.  Ranade  was 
his  great  faith  in  work.  One  is  filled  with  a  feeling  of 
wonder  and  awe,  as  one  contemplates  the  amount  of 
work  which  this  great  man  did  during  his  life — his 
mighty  brain  incessantly  engaged  in    acquiring  knowl- 
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edge  and  in  imparting  it  with  an  enthusiasm  and  an 
energy  of  purpose  rarely  witnessed  in  this  land.  Not 
only  was  his  capacity  for  work  phenomenal,  his  delight 
in  it  was  so  keen — he  almost  seemed  to  revel  in  it.  In 
it  he  liv'ed  and  moved  and  had  his  being.  Apathy,  he 
always  said,  w^as  our  greatest  curse  in  these  daj^s. 
AVrong  opinions  he  could  stand  ;  misdirected  activity  he 
could  stand  ;  but  apathj-  filled  him  with  deep  sadness — 
that  he  found  harder  to  overcome.  He  himself  approach- 
ed almost  all  work  with  a  religious  sense  of  respon- 
sibility. Just  think  of  how  much  work  he  was  able  to 
get  through  during  his  life  !  His  official  duties  through- 
out were  heavy  enough  ;  but  the}^  did  not  come  in  the 
way  of  his  doing  for  the  country  more  work  in  various 
fields  than  half  a  dozen  men  could  have  together  done. 
The  range  of  subjects  that  interested  him  was  wide — 
philosophy,  theology,  sociology,  history,  politics,  econo- 
mics—all seemed  to  interest  him  equall)'.  His  read- 
ing in  respect  of  them  was  vast,  and  he  tried,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  keep  himself  in  regard  to  them  abreast  of 
the  times.  Then  in  politics  it  is  well-known  that,  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  he  was  the  guiding 
spirit  of  the  Poona  Sarvajanik  Sabha.  All  the  best 
work  of  the  Sabha,  in  its  palmy  days,  either  came 
from  his  hands  direct,  or  else  had  to  pass  through 
them.  About  two-thirds  of  the  articles  that  appeared 
in  the  Quarterly  .Journal  of  the  Sabha,  during  its 
seventeen  years'    existence,    were  contributed  by  him. 
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Under  his  Guidance,  the  Sabha  had  attained  the  first 
position  among  the  political  associations  of  the 
country,  and  its  representations,  for  a  number  of  years, 
had  admittedly  far  more  weight  with  Cfoxernment  than 
those  of  any  other  Indian  organization.  In  the  field 
of  social  reform,  his  activity  was  boundless,  almost 
from  the  day  he  left  college  to  the  hour  of  his  death. 
Constantly  writing,  speaking,  discussing,  advising, 
helping,  he  took  a  leading  part  in  every  reform  move- 
ment of  his  time.  Of  the  Social  Conference,  he  was 
the  father  and  founder,-  working  for  it  with  a  faith 
that  was  a  sight  for  gods  and  men.  His  interest  in 
religious  reform  was  also  deep  and  continuous,  and  I 
have  never  heard  anything  richer  than  some  of  his 
sermons.  He  was  a  profound  thinker,  and  a  frequent 
writer  on  economic  subjects,  and  his  studies  in  Indian 
Political  Economy  are  a  valuable  guide  to  those 
students  who  wish  to  apply  their  knowledge  of 
Political  Economy  to  the  practical  conditions  of  India. 
He  was  one  of  the  principal  organizers  of  the  Industrial 
Conference  that  used  to  meet  in  Poona  for  some  years, 
and  of  the  Industrial  Exhibition  that  was  held  during 
the  time  of  Lord  Reay.  And  most  of  the  industrial 
and  commercial  undertakings  that  have  sprung  up  in 
Poona  during  the  last  twenty  years  owe  a  great  deal 
to  his  inspiration,  advice,  or  assistance.  He  has  left 
us  a  History  of  the  Mahrattas,  though  unfortunately 
it  is  incomplete.     \M:iile  in    Bombay,  he    used  to  take 
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a  leading  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  University,  and 
Mr.  Justice  Candy,  the  late  Vice-Chancellor,  has 
borne  willing  and  eloquent  testimony  to  the  value  of 
his  work  in  the  Syndicate.  Tn  addition  to  all  these 
activities,  Mr.  Ranade  carried  on  a  voluminous 
correspondence  with  numerous  friends  and  followers 
all  over  India.  For  a  number  of  years,  he  received 
and  replied  to  over  twenty  letters  a  day,  and  these 
concerned  a  wide  variety  of  subjects,  from  petty 
matters  of  mere  domestic  interest  to  high  questions  of 
State  policy.  He  was  in  touch  with  every  earnest 
worker  throughout  India — his  heart  rejoiced  when  he 
met  an  earnest  worker — he  noted  such  a  man  with 
unerring  judgment,  and  kept  himself  in  communication 
with  him  ever  after.  But  it  was  not  merely  the 
amount  of  work  that  he  did,  which  excited  our  admira- 
tion. The  spirit  in  which  he  did  it  was,  if  anything, 
even  more  wonderful. 

HIS    OPTIMISM. 

Speakers  and  writers  have  often  remarked  on 
Mr.  Ranade's  robust  optimism,  which  they  have  regard- 
ed as  a  part  of  his  mental  constitution.  No  doubt,  to  a 
certain  extent,  it  was  so.  He  had  a  temperament 
which  was  essentially  hopeful.  It  was  this  which 
made  him  note  and  gather  together  for  use  even  the 
smallest  signs  of  progress  visible  in  anj'  part  of  India. 
To  a  certain  extent  also  his  optimism  sprang  from  the 
fact  that  his    horizon  was  wider    than   that  of  others — 
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lie  saw  as  from  a  mountain-top,  when  others  could  see 
only  from  where  they  stood  on  the  plain  below.  But 
it  alwaj's  appeared  to  me  that  Mr.  Ranade's  great 
optimism  was  mainly  the  result  of  his  being  so  magni- 
ficent a  worker.  It  is  generally  those  who  do  not 
work — who  do  not  realize  the  dignity  and  the  power 
of  work — that  give  themselves  up  to  preaching  the 
gospel  of  despair.  Mr.  Ranade  was  profoundly  convinc- 
ed that  if  only  our  people  worked  earnestly,  their 
future  was  in  their  own  hands.  Work  was  to  him  the 
one  condition  of  national  elevation,  and  having  fulfill- 
ed it  so  gloriously  in  his  own  case/  it  was  not  possible 
for  his  mind  to  be  weighed  down  by  thoughts  of 
despondency.  About  twelve  years  ago,  in  speaking  of 
the  Social  Conference  and  of  its  unpopularity,  I  once 
ventured  to  ask  him  what  it  was  that  sustained  his 
faith  in  the  Conference  work,  seeing  that  some  of  the 
best  friends  of  social  reform  shook  their  heads,  and 
said  that  nothing  was  to  be  achieved  by  such  hollow 
work  as  holding  meetings  and  passing  resolutions. 
Mr.  Ranade  turned  to  me  and  said  :  "  Xot  that  the 
work  is  hollow,  but  the  faith  in  these  men  is  shallow." 
After  a  little  pause,  he  said  :  "  Wait  for  a  few  years. 
I  see  a  time  coming,  when  they  will  ask  the  same 
question  about  the  Congress,  which,  at  present,  evokes 
so  much  enthusiam.  There  is  something  in  the  race 
which  is  unequal  to  the  strain  of  sustained  exertion." 
For  himself,    Mr.  Kanade   had    clearly    realized    that 
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patient  and  long-sustained  work  was  necessary  before 
any  appreciable  results  could  be  achieved.  A  remark 
of  his,  made  to  me  in,  I  believe,  1891,  has  firmly  fixed 
itself  in  my  memory.  In  that  year  there  was  severe 
scarcity  in  the  districts  of  Sholapur  and  Bijapur.  The 
Sarvajanik  Sabha,  of  which  I  was  tlien  .Seci'etary,  had 
collected  a  large  amount  of  information  about  the 
condition  of  those  districts,  and  a  representation  on 
the  subject  was  in  due  course  submitted  to  Govern- 
ment. It  was  a  memorial,  in  the  preparation  of  which 
we  had  spent  considerable  labour  and  thought. 
Government,  however,  sent  us  a  reply  of  only  two 
lines,  just  saying  that  they  had  noted  the  contents  of 
our  letter.  I  was  greatly  disappointed  when  we  re- 
ceived this  reply,  and  the  next  day,  joining  ]Mr. 
Ranade  in  his  evening  walk,  I  asked  him  : — "  What  is 
the  good  of  taking  all  this  trouble  and  submitting  these 
memorials,  if  Go\»^rnment  don't  care  to  say  anything 
more  than  that  the)'  have  noted  the  contents  of  our 
letter  ?  "  He  replied  : — "  You  don't  realize  our  place 
in  the  history  of  our  country.  These  memorials  are 
nominally  addressed  to  Government,  in  reality  they 
are  addressed  to  the  people,  so  that  they  may 
learn  how  to  think  in  these  matters.  This  work  must 
be  done  for  many  years,  without  expecting  any  other 
result,  because  politics  of  this  kind  is  altogether  new 
in  this  land.  Besides,  if  Government  note  the  contents 
of  what  we  say,  even  that  is  something." 
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Another  notable  feature  of  ]\Ir.  Ranade's  work  was 
his  readiness  to  play  any  role  that  was  necessary,  how- 
ever humble  it  might  be.  In  the  building  of  the 
temple,  he  did  not  insist  upon  being  assigned  the 
architect's  part ;  he  was  willing  to  carry  bricks  and 
stones  on  his  back,  so  the  edifice  was  raised.  In  the 
performance  of  public  duties,  he  was  prepared  to  bear 
personal  humiliation,  if  thereby  public  interests  could 
be  furthered.  A  striking  instance  of  this  came  to  my 
notice  within  a  few  months  of  my  going  to  Poona 
in  1885.  In  that  year  our  Municiprtl  Boards  were 
reconstituted  in  accordance  with  the  liberal  legisla- 
tion of  Lord  Ripon's  Government.  The  elective  system 
was  for  the  first  time  introduced,  and  the  elections 
in  Poona  aroused  an  extraordinary  amount  of  interest. 
Before  that  year,  the  ^Municipal  regime  in  Poona  had 
been  virtually  official,  and  Mr.  Ranade  was  anxious 
that  in  the  new  Board,  the  popular  element  should  have 
a  chance  of  administering  the  affairs  of  the  city. 
Unfortunately,  another  distinguished  citizen  of  Poona — 
the  late  Mr.  Kunte — came  forward  strongly  to  support 
the  official  side.  Mr.  Ranade  and  Mr.  Kunte  had  been 
great  friends  from  their  childhood,  having  been  class- 
fellows  from  the  ver}^  beginning.  Mr.  Kunte's  support 
of  the  old  regime,  however,  drew  from  Mr.  Ranade  a 
sharp  remonstrance,  and  Mr.  Kunte,  who  was  a  power- 
ful speaker,  immediately  organized  a  series  of  ward- 
meetings  to  oppose  the   popular   party.     Feeling   for  a 
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time  ran  very  high  ;  and  it  appeared  that  Grovern- 
ment  would  misunderstand  the  character  of  the  struggle 
then  going  on.  Mr.  Ranade,  therefore,  thought  it 
necessary  to  conciliate  Mr.  Kunte  and  witli  that 
object,he  attended  one  of  Mr.  Kunte's  meetings,  though 
it  was  known  that  Mr.  Kunte  indulged  in  strong 
denunciation  of  Mr.  Ranade  personally  at  almost  every 
one  of  his  meetings.  The  meeting  in  question  was  held 
in  Raste's  Peth.  It  was  in  the  hall  of  a  private  house, 
and  we  were  all  squatting  on  the  floor  and  ]\Ir.  Kunte 
was  addressing  us  from  one  end  of  the  hall,  the  door 
being  at  the  other  end.  After  Mr.  Kunte  had  spoken 
for  some  time,  Mr.  Ranade's  figure  w^as  suddenly  seen 
entering  the  hall.  He  came  and  squatted  on  the  floor 
near  the  door  like  the  rest  of  us.  Mr.  Kunte  imme- 
diately turned  his  back  upon  him,  and,  therefore, 
practically  upon  the  whole  audience,  and,  after  a  few 
words  uttered  with  his  face  to  the  wall,  abruptly 
closed  his  speech.  On  his  sitting  down,  Mr.  Ranade 
left  his  seat  and  went  and  sat  by  him.  After  the 
meeting  was  over,  Mr.  Ranade  invited  Mr.  Kunte  to 
go  with  him  in  his  carriage  for  a  drive.  Mr.  Kunte, 
however,  roughly  said  ; — ''  I  don'c  want  to  go  into 
your  carriage,"  and  he  went  and  took  his  seat  in  his 
own  carriage.  Mr.  Ranade,  however,  quietly  followed 
him,  and  after  saying  "  Very  well,  if  you  won't  go 
with  me  in  my  carriage,  I  will  go  with  you  in  yours," 
he  stepped  into  Mr.   Kunte's    carriage.       After   this   it 
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was  impossible  for  Mr.  Kunte  to  avoid  Mr.  Kanade,  and 
they  went  out  for  a  long  drive,  and  everything  was 
satisfactorily  settled  before  they  returned.  Mr.  Kunte's 
anger  was  appeased,  and  his  oppositon  to  the  popular 
party  wholly  withdrawn. 

HIS    SAINTLY    DISPOSITION. 

I  ha\e  so  far  spoken  of  Mr.  Ranade's  comprehensive 
intellect,  the  balance  of  his  mind,  his  patriotism  and 
his  great  passion  for  work.  A  word  or  two  I  will  add 
about  the  nobility  of  his  nature — his  saintly  disposi- 
tion, which,  even  more  than  his  great  intellectual  gifts, 
won  for  him  the  devoted  admiration  and  attachment 
of  large  numbers  of  his  countrymen  throughout 
India.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  younger  men 
who  came  in  personal  contact  with  him  felt  as  in  a 
holy  presence,  not  only  uttering  '  nothing  base  '  but 
afraid  even  of  thinking  unworthy  thoughts,  while  in 
his  company.  The  only  other  man  who  has  exercised 
a  similar  influence  on  me  in  my  experience  is  Mr. 
Dadabhai  Naoroji.  Among  Mr.  Ranade's  great  quali- 
ties, one  of  the  most  prominent  was  his  utter, 
absolute  selfishness.  As  I  have  already  told  you,  he 
was  incessantly  working  in  several  fields,  but  never 
did  he  seek  the  least  recognition,  ne\er  did  he  think 
of  his  getting  or  not  getting  credit  for  this  or  that. 
Indeed,  nothing  pleased  him  more  than  to  do  his  work 
— not  only  political  but  almost  of  every  kind — from 
behind  somebody  else.     His  great  anxiety  was  to    get 
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more  and  more  men  to  be  interested  in  and  associated 
with  the  work.  I  do  not  think  anybody  ever  heard 
Mr.  Ranade  say  : — "I  did  this,  I  did  that."  It  was  as 
though  the  first  person  singular  did  not  exist  in  his 
vocabulary.  The  humility  with  v/hich  he  sought  to 
discipline  himself  almost  to  the  last  day  of  his  life  was 
another  of  his  great  qualities.  By  nature  he  was  very 
sensitive,  feeling  keenly  injustice  or  meanness  in  any 
shape  or  form  ,•  but  his  constant  effort  to  discipline 
himself  enabled  him  to  preserve  his  calmness  under 
the  most  trying  circumstances.  The  normal  state  of 
his  mind  was  indeed  one  of  quiet  cheerfulness,  arising 
from  a  consciousness  of  work  well  done,  and  from 
humble  faith  in  the  purpose  of  Providence.  But  even 
when  he  was  seriously  displeased  with  anything,  or 
disappointed  with  any  one,  or  suffered  inwardly  owing 
to  other  causes,  no  one,  who  did  not  know  him  inti- 
mately, couldjdetect  any  trace  of  that  suffering  on  his 
face.  And  never  did  any  one — not  even  those  who 
stood  nearest  to  him — hear  him  utter  a  word  of  com- 
plaint against  those  who  might  have  done  him  personal 
injury.  He  insisted  on  having  all  attacks  on  him  in 
newspapers  carefully  read  out  to  him.  He  was  constant- 
ly before  the  public  in  one  capacity  or  another,  and 
his  views,  therefore,  came  in  for  a  good  deal  of  criticism 
— friendly  and  unfriendly — almost  from  daj'  to  day. 
The  appreciative  notices  that  appeared  he  did  not 
always    read  through — I  know,   because    I    sometimes 
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had  to  read  the  papers  to  him — he  rarely  read  them 
himself,  his  sight  being  defective.  But  all  unfriendly 
criticism  he  made  a  point  of  hearing.  He  wanted  to 
know  if  there  was  any  idea  therein  that  he  could 
accept.  And  in  any  case,  even  if  there  was  pain  in 
hearing  all  that  was  said,  that  pain  itself  had  its 
disciplinai-y  value.  ()ne  more  great  quality  of  his 
I  would  like  to  mention  on  this  occasion,  and  that 
was  his  readiness  to  help  all  who  sought  his  help — 
and  especially  those  who  were  weak  and  oppressed. 
He  was  accessible  to  all — even  the  humblest — at  all 
hours  of  the  day.  No  one  ever  wrote  to  him  with- 
out receiving  a  reply.  He  listened  patiently  to 
every  one,  whether  he  was  able  to  help  or  not.  This 
indeed  was  to  him  a  part  of  his  practical  religion. 
After  the  Amraoti  Congress  of  1897,  when  we  were 
returning  to  this  side,  he  and  I  were,  for  one 
night,  the  only  occupants  of  our  carriage.  At  about 
4  A.M.  1  was  suddenly  roused  by  some  singing  in 
the  carriage,  and,  on  opening  my  eyes,  I  saw  Mr.  Ranade 
sitting  up  and  singing  two  Abhangs  of  Tukaram 
again  and  again,  and  striking  his  hands  together  by 
way  of  accompaniment.  The  voice  was  by  no  means 
musical,  but  the  fervour  with  which  he  was  singing 
was  so  great  that  I  felt  thrilled  through  and  through, 
and  I  too  could  not  help  sitting  up  and  listening.  The 

'*^^^"      '  were  : — 
behind  some  bo 
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"  He  who  befriends  the  weary  and  the  persecuted — 
he  i.s  a  true  saint  and  God  himself  is  to  be  found  there;" 
and  "  Be  you  humble  and  seek  the  favour  of  saints. 
If  you  want  to  meet  God,  this  is  an  easy  way." 

As  I  sat  listening  to  these  verses,  I  could  not  help 
realizing  how  constant  was  Mr.  Ranade's  endeavour  to 
live  up  to  this  teaching,  and  how  simple  and  yet  how 
glorious  was  the  rule  of  life  that  it  inculcated  !  It 
was  a  rich  moment  in  my  own  life.  The  scene  indeed 
will  never  fade  from  my  memory. 

THE    MESSAGE    OF    HIS    LIFE. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  told  you  as  briefly  as 
I  could  what  it  was  that  most  struck  me  in  Mr.  Eanade. 
I  think  that  for  about  thirty  years  he  represented  our 
highest  thought  and  our  highest  aspiration,  and  it  will 
be  long  before  we  shall  have  another  like  him  in  our 
midst.  It  is  almost  a  significant  circumstance  that 
Mr.  Eanade  has  passed  away  at  the  commencement  of 
a  new  century,  which  should  have  opened  for  us  full 
of  hope  and  encouragement,  hut  which  in  reality  finds 
us  filled  with  deep  despondency  and  gloom.  That 
voice — so  calm,  so  faithful,  so  full  of  hope — is  now 
hu:;hed  in  the  silence  of   death  ;  and    yet    it   was  now 
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that  our  need  of  it  was  the  orreatest.  A  kind  of  des- 
pair is  settling  on  the  minds  of  some  of  our  foremost 
workers.  I  orant  that  there  is  much  in  the  present 
juncture  to  try  our  faith  and  justify  such  despair. 
The  middle  and  lower  classes  of  our  community  seem 
to  be  slowly  but  steadily  sinkino-  lower  and  lower  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  And  we  seem  to  be  los- 
ing ground  in  several  directions  in  the  great  struggle 
in  which  we  are  engaged.  But  I  am  sure  it  is  only  a 
passing  phase,  and  in  any  case,  in  giving  ourselves 
up  to  such  despondency,  we  show  ourselves  unworthy 
of  the  work  that  Mr.  Raqade  did  for  us,  and  of 
the  legacy  that  he  has  left  behind  him.  You  re- 
member how  we  wept  for  him  when  he  died.  Never 
before  had  such  universal  grief  been  witnessed  in  this 
land.  It  was  as  though  a  mighty  wave  of  sorrow  swept 
over  the  whole  country,  and  every  one, — high  and  low, 
rich  and  poor — was  equally  tqjiched  bj'  it.  But  our  duty 
towards  Mr.  Eanade  is  surely  not  done  by  merely 
mourning  his  loss.  The  message  of  his  life  must  be 
recognised  by  us,  especially  by  the  younger  generations, 
as  sacred  and  binding.  The  principles  for  which  he  la- 
boured ail  his  life — greater  equality  for  all,  and  a  re- 
cognition of  the  essential  dignity  of  man  as  man — are 
bound  to  triumph  in  the  end,  no  matter  how  dark  the 
outlook  occasionally  may  be.  But  we  can  all  of  us 
strive  to  hasten  that  triumph,  and  herein  lies  the  true 
dignity   of     our    life :— "Work  and    sacrifice     for    the 
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motherland  "* — This  is  the  inessaoe  which  INIr,  Eaiiade 
has  left  us.  And,  my  friends,  our  motherland,  whatever 
maj'  be  her  present  condition,  is  worthy  of  the  best 
work  we  can  give  her,  of  the  hiohest  sacrifice  we  can 
make  for  lier.  She  was  at  one  time  the  home  of  all  that 
is  great  and  noble  in  the  life  of  a  nation. — a  noble 
religion,  a  noble  philosophy  and  literature  and  art  of 
every  kind.  This  great  heritage  is  ours  ;  and  if  only 
we  remember  this  and  realize  the  great  responsibility 
which  it  imposes  upon  us,  if  we  are  true  to  ourselves 
and  are  pre{>ared  to  live  and  work  for  her  in  the  spirit 
of  our  departed  leader,  there  is  no  reason  why  her 
future  should  be  in  any  wa}'  unworthy  of  her  past. 
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\_0,i  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  24th  July  1904, 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Gokhale  was  invited  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion-stoiu  of  the  Ranade  Library  and  South  Indian 
Association  at  Myktpore.  In  doing  so,  he  spokelfLS 
folloivs :] 

Mr.  President  and  G-entlemen  : — I  murit,  in  the 
first  place,  tender  to  the  promoters  of  this  memorial 
movement  my  most  sincere  and  grateful  thanks  for 
the  great  honom-  which  they  have  done  me  in  asking 
me  to  lay  this  foundation-stone.  When  I  was  first 
apprised  of  your  intention  to  ask  me  to  perform  this 
function,  I  confess  I  was  greatly  astonished  that  your 
kindness  for  me  personally  should  have  carried  you  so 
far  as  to  make  you  lose  sight  of  certain  obvious  con- 
siderations, and  that  you  should  have  decided  |to  ask 
one  who  was  comparatively  a  junior  worker  in  public 
life  to  undertake  a  duty,  ordinarily  reserved,  and  very 
properly  reserved,  only  for  men  who  held  distinguished 
positions  in  life  or  had  grown  grey  in  the  service  of 
their  country.  However,  I  found  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  me  to  get  out  of  the  position  without  upset- 
ting all  your  arrangements  and  causing  you  serious 
inconvenience,  and  thus  it  is  that  you  find  me  coming 
before  you  this  morning  in  a  capacity  in  which  I 
would  not  have  appeared,  had  the  matter     rested  with 
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me  only.  Gentlemen,  to  me  as  a  Mahratta  and  as  one 
whose  privilege  it  was  to  sit  humbly  and  reverently 
for  more  than  12  years — the  allotted  period  of  disci- 
pleship  in  this  land, — at  the  feet  ■  of  Mr.  Ranade,  it 
cannot  fail  to  be  a  matter  of  deep  gratification  and 
pride  to  see  that  a  memorial  of  this  kind  is  being 
Taised  in  his  honour  in  this  capital  of  the  Southern 
Presidency.  We,  on  the  Bombay  side,  are,  of  course, 
having  oar  memorials  to  him.  There  is  first  of  all 
the  Bombay  movement,  whose  fund  now  stands  at 
about  Rs.  20,000,  which  I  understand  is  going  to  be 
devoted  to  the  erection  of  a  statue.  Then  there  is 
the  movement  at  Poona.  Our  fund  we  expect  to  ex- 
ceed a  lakh  of  rupees  and  we  purpose  to  devote  it  to 
the  founding  of  an  Economic  Institute,  intended  to 
encourage  the  study  of  economic  questions  and  to  pro- 
mote the  industrial  development  of  this  country.  Then 
there  is  the  Social  Conference  memorial,  which  was 
inaugurated  two  years  ago  at  Ahmedabad  and  which 
is  intended  to  carry  on  JNlr.  Ranade's  work  in  connec- 
tion with  social  reform.  We  are  thus  trying  to  do 
what  little  we  can  to  express  our  sense  of  the  deep 
and  undying  gratitude  we  owe  to  Mr.  Ranade.  We 
came  under  the  influence  of  his  work  and  his  thoughts 
and  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  show  that  his  memory 
is  to  us  a  most  cherished  possession.  But,  gentlemen, 
that  you  in  Madras  should  also  think  it  necessary  to 
raise  a  memorial  in  Mr.     Ranade's    honour    is,  to  my 
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mind,  a  circumstance  of  deep  sionificance — illustrative- 
of  the  new  spirit  which    is    mo\  inej  on    the  face  of  the- 
waters,  of  the  new  life  with  which  the     dead    bones  in 
the  valley  are  becoming  slowly  instinct.     What  is  the 
meanincf  of  this  memorial  which  you   are    raising  here- 
to-day  'i     I  interpret  it  as    a    recognition     of  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Ranade  was  a  man  who  belonged  not     to  one 
province,  but  to  the  whole  country,  not  to  one  race  or 
caste,  but  to  all  the  races  and  castes     and    creeds  that 
are  to  be  found  in  India.     And  the  work  that  he  gave- 
to  the  country  as  a  whole     is  regarded    with    love  and 
reverence     by    all,     irrespective    of   the  differences  of 
place  or  language.     How  came    Mr.  Ranade  to  receive 
this  recognition,  and  what  was     the     character    of  his 
work  that  it  should  be    so    cherished     l"»y  his  country- 
men ?     Of  course,  we  all  know    that    ]\[r.  Ranade  was 
a  pre-eminently  great  and  a  pre-eminently  good    man 
— a  great  tliinker,  a  great  scholar,     a     great  worker,  a 
saintly  person   in  private  life.    But  this  by  itself  would 
not  have  sufficed  to  bring  him  so  close    to    the  hearts 
of  his  countrymen  as  we  know  him  to  be,  and     as  this 
great  gathering  so  well  illustrates.     And     a  man  must 
enter  largely  into  a  higher  life  and  must  win  a  promi- 
nent place  in  our  hearts,  before  the    people    w411  come 
forward  to  honour  his    memory   after     death.      I  have 
already  said  that     Mr.  Ranade     was    a    j^re-eminently 
great  and  a  pre-eminently  good  man.  But  he  was  more. 
He  was  one  of  those  men    who    appear,     from  time  to 
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time,  in  diflferent  countries  and   on  different  occasions, 
to  serve  as  a  light  to  guide  the     footsteps    of  our  weak 
^nd  erring  humanity.     He  was  a  man  with     a  mission 
in  life — the  preacher  of  a  new  gospel,  one  who  impart- 
ed a  new  impulse  to  our  thoughts    and  breathed  a  new- 
hope  into  our  hearts.     And  this  mission    was  to  inter- 
pret to  us  the  new  order  of  things  that   had  come  into 
existence  under  the  dispensation  of  a  wise  Providence — 
to  point  out  to  us  its     meaning,     the     opportunities  it 
afforded,  the  responsibilities  it  imposed    and     the  rich 
harvest  that  was  to  be  gathered,    if   only    we    did  not 
shrink  from  the  labour  that  was  demanded  of   us.  And 
high  indeed  were  his  qualifications    for    delivering   his 
message  to  us.  A  great,  a    massive    intellect,     a  heart 
that    overflowed    with    the     love    of    his  country,   an 
earnest  and  dauntless  spirit,  an     infinite     capacity    for 
work,  patience  inexhaustible,  and     an  humble  faith  in 
the  purpose  of  Providence  that  nothing  shook — a  man 
so  equipped  could     worthily     undertake     the     task  of 
moulding  the  thoughts    and  hopes  and  aspirations    of 
his  countrymen.     And  for  thirty-five  years  Mr.  Kanade 
worked  for  us  not  in  one  field    but    nearly  in   all  fields 
of  human     activity,    the     one    passion     of   his    heart 
throughout  being  that     India     might    take    her  place 
among  the  nations  of  the  world,  worthy  of  her  ancient 
greatness,  her  men    and    women    growing    to  the  full 
height  of  their  stature,  inspired    by     high     ideals  and 
und  ertaking  great  national  tasks.    I    think    no  man  of 
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our  time  had  realized  more  clearly  or  completely  the 
character  of  the  work  that  lies  before  us  or  the  condi- 
tions under  which  that  work  has  got  to  be  done.  An 
ancient  race  had  come  in  contact  with  another  ; 
possessing-  a  more  vigorous,  if  a  somewhat  more  mate- 
rialistic, civilization  and  if  we  did  not  want  to  be 
altogether  submerged  or  overwhelmed,  it  was  necessary 
for  us  to  assimilate  what  was  noble  and  what  was  vigor- 
ous in  the  new  influences  operating  upon  us,  preserv- 
ing at  the  same  time  what  was  good  and  noble  in 
our  own  system.  I  believe  no  man  cherished  more 
lovingly  and  reverently  the  past  of  this  land  than 
Mr.  Kanade.  "  We  could  not,"  as  he  once  declared, 
"  break  with  the  past,  if  we  would.  We  must  not 
break  with  it  if  we  could."  But  he  was  not  content 
to  live  simply  wrapped  up  in  the  past.  To  him,  the 
present  and  the  future  of  the  country  were  of  more 
pressing  importance  than  the  past,  and  while  a  study 
of  the  past  sustained  us  in  our  struggle,  and  furnished 
guidance  for  our  work,  by  reminding  us  of  the  limi- 
tations imposed  by  the  laws  of  historical  unit)'  of 
growth  and  pointing  out  the  deficiencies  in  our  cha- 
racter and  development  which  had  to  be  supplied,  the 
main  interest  of  life  was  represented  by  the  extent  to 
which  the  duties  of  the  present  were  performed  and 
the  ground  for  the  future  prepared.  In  this  spirit, 
he  read  incessantly,  he  thought  incessantly,  he 
observed    incessantly      and      he    incessantly     endea- 
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voured  to  apply  the  results  of  his  reading,  his  think- 
ing and  his  observation  to  a  solution  of  the  practical 
problems  by  which  he  found  his  countrymen  surround- 
ed. And  his  heart  rejoiced  whenever  he  fovmd  ano- 
ther to  work  in  the  same  spirit.  He  noted  such  a 
man,  wherever  he  might  be,  with  unerring  instinct,  put 
himself  in  touch  with  him,  encouraged  him  in  every 
way  open  to  him,  and  never  lost  sight  of  him  after- 
wards. And  thus  it  was  that  workers  in  all  parts  of 
India  looked  up  to  him  for  light  and  guidance,  for 
approbation  in  their  success  and  comfort  in  their  dis- 
appointment, and  formed,  so  to  say,  so  many  centres 
to  spread  the  influence  of  his  thoughts  and  his  hopes. 
Joined  to  all  this  was  a  magnetic  personality,  without 
which  no  man  can  ever  become  a  great  leader  or  a 
great  teacher  of  men.  The  grandeur  and  nobility  of 
his  soul  impressed  itself  on  all  who  came  in  any  kind 
of  contact  with  him,  men  were  afraid  to  think  un- 
worthy thoughts  before  liim,  they  felt  themselves  to 
be  in  an  atmosphere  of  holiness,  of  love  and  of  service 
— they  felt  as  though  they  were  in  the  presence  of  a 
being  of  a  higher  order.  Well,  gentlemen,  such  men 
are  among  the  chosen  instruments  of  God  to  work  out 
His  beneficent  purpose  in  this  world,  and  when  they 
pass  away,  no  man  can  estimate  the  extent  of  the 
calamity.  And  thus  it  was  that,  when  Mr.  Ranade 
passed  away  more  than  three  years  ago,  many  of  us 
felt  that  a  sudden  darkness  had  fallen  upon    our  lives. 
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It  was  as  though  a  mighty  sorrow  had  swept  over  the 
land,  and  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  men  of  differ- 
ent castes  and  creeds,  men  of  different  provinces — all 
drew  together  in  the  consciousness  of  a  choking  loss. 
And  memorial  movements  were  started  in  different 
places  to  acknowledge  the  debt  of  immense  gratitude 
which  the  country  owed  to  him  who  had  gone  and  to 
show  that  we  were  not  altogether  unworthy  of  his 
having  lived  and  worked  for  us. 

Gentlemen,  I  rejoice  that  the  memorial  of  Madras 
is  taking  the  form  of  a  library.  You  could  not  have 
decided  upon  a  more  appropriate  form  of  perpetuating 
his  memory.  Mr.  Ranade's  time  was  spent  in  the 
company  of  books,  more  than  that  of  any  other  man 
of  our  day  that  I  know  of.  It  is  certain  that  no  man 
profited  more  by  what  he  read  or  applied  to  practical 
purposes  the  results  of  his  reading.  And  nothing  gave 
him  more  satisfaction  or  filled  him  with  greater  hope 
than  to  see  young  men  devoting  themselves  to  the 
study  of  those  branches  of  knowledge,  for  which  this 
library  is  intended  to  offer  special  facilities.  I  see 
that  your  library  is  in  connection  with  the  South 
Indian  ^Association,  which  has  been  started  for  the  en- 
couragement of  study  in  five  different  branches — in 
the  field  of  history,  in  the  field  of  economics, 
in  the  field  of  politics,  in  the  field  of  indus- 
tries and  in  the  field  of  science.  Of  these,  three 
at  any  rate  were  branches  in  which  Mr.  Ranade    him- 
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self  greatly  excelled,  and  to  which  there  is  need  for 
our  young  men  to  devote  themselves.  In  industrial 
and  scientific  studies,  it  is  not  possible  for  the  bulk 
of  our  educated  men  to  achieve  any  great  or  striking 
results.  That  requires  a  high  degree  of  specialized 
knowledge  and  such  knowledge  can  be  possessed  only 
by  a  few.  I  do  hope  that  the  activity  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, when  it  is  in  full  swing,  will  produce  some  men 
who  will  take  up  these  branches  for  their  lifelong 
study.  For  the  bulk  of  our  young  men,  however,  the 
other  three  branches,  viz.,  history,  economics  and 
politics  will  and  must  have  the  greatest  attraction.  I 
see  you  have  excluded  from  your  programme  the  study 
of  literature,  religion  and  philosophy,  and  I  believe  the 
omission  to  be  significant.  It  does  not  mean  that  you 
undervalue  the  study  of  those  branches — far  from  it-^ 
but  that,  in  your  opinion,  the  studies  that  you  provide 
for,  require  to  be  specially  encouraged,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  the  most  neglected.  Grentlemen,  we  must 
frankly  recognise  the  difficulties  that  beset  a  man  who 
seeks  general  knowledge  in  these  days.  The  output 
of  literature  in  any  subject  in  the  world  is  now  so 
great  and  the  accumulation  is  becoming  so  vast,  that 
it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  take  all  knowledge  for 
his  domain  as  it  was,  perhaps,  once  possible.  We  must 
now  all  bow  to  the  inevitable  and  make  a  choice,  and 
having  made  a  choice,  we  must  stick  up  to  it.  I  think 
you  cannot  recommend  to    the  bulk    of   our   educated 
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young  men  any  study  more  useful  than  that  of  his- 
tory, economics  and  politics.  Even  in  these,  most  of 
them  cannot  hope  to  become  specialists,  but  they  can 
acquire  a  fair  amount  of  general  acquaintance,  which, 
in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  country,  is  most 
essential  in  order  that  they  might  be  qualified  to  be- 
come better  citizens,  understanding  the  character  of 
the  work  that  has  to  be  done  and  recognizing  the 
limitations  subject  to  which  it  has  to  be  done.  A 
careful  study  in  these  three  fields  will  balance  our 
judgment,  widen  our  sympathies  and  broaden  our 
vision  and  our  outlook  on  life,  and  will  enable  us  to 
profit  better  by  the  discipline  through  which  we  are 
passing.  And  if  we  have  a  large  class  of  men  well 
read  in  these  subjects,  the  level  of  public  life  will,  of 
necessity,  be  raised,  because  their  capacity  to  appre- 
ciate discriminatingly  will  not  fail  to  act  on  their  lead- 
ers. Grentlemen,  one  just  reproach  against  our  edu- 
cated men  is  that  their  studies  cease  directly  they 
leave  college — that  the  education  they  receive  at 
college,  instead  of  being  a  mere  foundation,  is,  in 
most  cases,  really  the  whole  fabric.  I  think  in  this^ 
matter  we  ought  to  imitate  more  largely  the  example 
of  Europeans,  who,  after  satisfying  the  claims  of  their 
occupation  which  is  the  means  of  their  livelihood, 
have,  as  a  rule,  what  may  be  called  a  second  interest 
in  life  in  the  shape  of  some  study  or  other.  Such 
second  interest  often  prevents  a  man  from  being  cramp- 
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ed  or  narrowed  as  is  the  case  with  those  whose  ener- 
gies are  confined  to  the  pursuit  which  brings  them 
their  daily  bread.  I  hope  this  library  will  supply 
such  a  second  interest  to  the  lives  of  many  of  our 
young  men,  and  I  hope  the  young  men  who  will  come 
to  this  library  will  realize  the  responsibility  that  rests 
upon  them.  If  you  merely  have  a  library,  a  building 
and  books,  that  by  itself  is  not  raising  a  memorial.  In 
one  sense  Mr.  Ranade  did  not  require  any  memorial. 
His  work  and  the  influence  of  his  life  constitute  the 
best  memorial  that  can  possibly  be  raised  to  any  man. 
But  this  memorial  that  is  being  raised  to-day  is  for 
our  own  instruction  and  profit.  It  offers  us  facilities 
which  are  intended  to  be  availed  of  in  order  that  we 
might  be  qualified  better  and  better  to  undertake  the 
work  that  Mr.  Ranade  himself  did  and  that  he  wanted 
us  to  continue.  Remember  when  you  come  here  that 
the  eye  of  a  great  master,  though  himself  no  longer 
amongst  us,  is  on  you.  Let  that  stimulate  you  to 
take  the  utmost  advantage  of  the  facilities  which  this 
library  offers  you.  In  proportion  as  you  do  this, 
you  will  have  raised  a  true  memorial  to  Mr.  Ranade. 
Gentlemen,  I  wish  every  success  and  prosperity  to 
this  institution. 
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[  The  folloiving  speech  luas  delivered  by  Mr. 
Gokhale  at  a  tneniorial  meeting  held  in  London  for 
expressing  sorrow  at  the  death  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Bonnerjee 
on  Jidy  21,  1906  .— ] 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  GtENTLEMEN, — We  are 
assembled  here  to-day  to  give  public  expression  to  our 
grief  that  the  hand  of  Death  has  removed  from  our 
midst  our  illustrious  countryman, — Mr.  VVomesh 
Chandra  Bonnerjee.  The  event,  it  is  true,  has  not 
come  upon  us  as  wholly  unexpected.  For  some  time 
past  it  was  well  known  that  Mr.  Bonnerjee's  health  had 
been  completely  shattered,  that  there  was  no  hope  of 
recovery,  and  that  continued  existence  in  that  state 
was  to  him  only  a  prolongation  of  agony.  However, 
now  that  the  end  has  actually  come,  and  we  are  forced 
to  realise  that  our  great  and  trusted  leader,  whom  it 
was  a  joy  to  love  no  less  than  to  follow,  is  no  more 
with  us,  the  mind  feels  as  completely  bewildered  and 
overwhelmed  as  though  the  great  Destroyer  had  come 
with  stealthy  and  noiseless  steps  and  had  inflicted  on 
us  our  loss  without  warning,  and  with  the  shock  of  a 
sudden  blow.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  Mr.  Bonnerjee 
was  a  man  whose  death  would  leave  humanity  the 
poorer  in  any  age  and  in  any  part  of  the  world.  To 
India,  in  her  present  stage  of  transition,  with   difficult 
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and  complicated  problems  arising  on  all  sides,  his  pass- 
ing away  is  a  national  calamity  of  the  first  magnitade, 
and  we  indulge  in  no  exaggeration  when  we  say  that 
our  loss  is  truly  irreparable.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to- 
day to  attempt  here  an  estimate  of  the  character  and 
career  of  our  great  countryman.  Our  loss  is  still  too 
fresh  and  our  sense  of  it  too  acute  and  poignant  to 
permit  of  my  undertaking  any  such  task  in  a  meeting 
of  this  kind.  And  all  I  beg  leave  to  do  in  commend- 
ing this  resolution  to  your  acceptance  is  to  say  a  few 
words  expressive  of  my  profound  admiration  of  the 
man}'  noble  qualities,  both  natural  and  acquired,  of  our 
departed  leader,  and  of  my  humble  appreciation  of  the 
great,  the  signal  services  which  he  has  rendered  to  our 
national  cause.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  all  know 
that  Mr.  Bonnerjee  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished, 
as  he  was  one  of  the  most  successful,  lawyers  that  our 
country  has  produced.  Now,  if  he  had  been  only  that 
and  nothing  else,  even  then  his  title  to  a  public  ex- 
pression of  our  admiration  and  respect  would  have  been 
unquestioned.  National  life  to  be  complete  must  be 
many-sided ;  and  a  mail  who  brings  honour  to  the 
Indian  name,  no  matter  in  what  field,  advances  thereby 
our  national  cause  and  deserves  to  be  honoured  by  us 
on  national  grounds.  But  Mr.  Bonnerjee's  claim  ta 
our  admiration  and  gratitude  rested,  of  course,  on  a 
much  wider  basis  than  his  pre-eminent  attainments  as 
a  lawyer.     He  was,   in    addition,  an  ardent   patriot,    a 
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wise  and   far-sighted    leader,    an   incessant    worker,    a 
man  whose  nobility  of  mind  and  greatness  of  soul  were 
stamped  on    every   utterance   and  every    action  of   his 
life.     His   intellectual    gifts  were  of  the  very    highest 
order.     Endowed    with   an    intellect   at  once    critical, 
vigorous,    and     comprehensive,     a     truly    marvellous 
memory,  luminous    powers  of   exposition,  captivating 
eloquence,    great  industry,    and  a   wonderful  habit    of 
method   and   discipline,  Mr.  Bonnerjee   was  bound    to 
achieve,  in  whatever   field  he  chose  to  work,  the  most 
"brilliant  success.     Then  he  had  a  wide  outlook  on  life, 
deep  and    earnest    feeling    and  a  passionate    desire  to 
devote  his  great   gifts   to  the    service  of   his    country. 
And  added  to  these  were  a  fine  presence,  an  extraordi- 
nary   charm    of    manner,    and    that     combination    of 
strength   and   restraint    which    made  him    one  of   the 
most  manly  men  that  one  could  come    across.      Such  a 
man  must  tower  above  his  fellow-men    wherever   he  is 
placed.    In  a  self-governing  country  he  would,  without 
doubt,  have  attained  the    position  of   Prime    Minister. 
We  in  India  twice  made  him  President  of  our  National 
•Congress,  and  what  was  more,  when  the  great  movement 
was  started  twenty-one  years  ago  and  the  first  Congress 
ever  held  in  India  assembled  in  Bombay,  the  delegates 
unanimously  elected  Mr.  Bonnerjee  to  guide  them    in 
their  deliberations.     And  since  that  time  down    to  the 
moment  of  his  death,  Mr,  Bonnerjee,  with  two  or  three 
others,  was  the  very  life   and    soul   of  that  movement. 
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He  ungrudgingly  gave  to  the  cause  his    time    and    his 
resources — and  this  far  more  than  is   generally  known. 
He  cheerfully  bore  all  its  anxieties,    his    exertions    for 
its  success  were  unwearied,  and  no  man's    counsel    was 
valued  higher  by  his  countrymen,  where  the    Congress 
was  concerned.     His  courage  was  splendid,  and  it  rose 
with  difficulties,  and  his  nerve  and  his  clear  judgment 
were  a  theme  of  constant  admiration  among  his    coun- 
trymen.    With  Mr.  Bonnerjee  at  the    helm,    everyone 
felt  safe.     His  was  the  eloquence  that  thrills   and  stirs 
and  inspires,  but  his  was    also    the    practical    sagacity 
that  sees  the  difference  between  what  may  be  attained 
and  what  cannot,  and  when  the  need  arose  no  man  was 
firmer    than    Mr.  Bonnerjee  in    exercising  a    sobering 
and  restraining  influence.    I  can  recall  at  this  moment 
more  than  one  meeting  of  the    Subjects  Committee   of 
the   Congress,  at    which   really  all  important  delibera- 
tions take  place,  where  Mr.  Bonnerjee's  far-sighted  wis- 
dom and  the  great  weight  attaching  to  his   personality 
steadied  the  judgments   of  wilder  spirits,    and   estab- 
lished harmony  where  discord    was  apprehended.     The 
loss  of  such  a  leader,  no  words   that  I  can  employ    can 
adequately  describe,  and  he  has  passed  away  at  a  time 
when  he  was  more  indispensable  than    ever,  in  view  of 
the  signs  one  sees  of  the  vessel  of  the  Congress    being 
about  to  encounter  somewhat    rough   weather.     Ladies 
and   gentlemen,    it  is  really  superfluous  that   I  should 
dwell  at  any    length    before  an   assembly  composed  so 
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largely  of  my  own  countr^'^men  on  the  distinguished 
services  rendered  by  Mr.  Bonnerjee  to  our  national 
cause.  And,  if  I  refer  briefly  to  one  or  two  of  them, 
it  is  because  they  'are  not  very  widely  known,  and 
they  illustrate  how  immense  is  the  debt  that  we  owe 
him.  You  are  aware  that  no  Englishman  has  ever 
served  India  more  nobly  or  more  zealously  than  the 
late  Mr.  Bradlaugh.  Now,  it  was  Mr.  Bonnerjee  «'ho 
enlisted  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  sympathies  on  our  side  and 
secured  his  powerful  championship  for  our  asjurations. 
Then  the  part  Mr.  Bonnerjee  has  played  in  keeping 
together  all  these  years  the  British  Committee  of  the 
Congress  and  in  m.aintaining  unimpaired  its  activity 
in  this  country,  will  always  constitute  one  of  his  best 
claims  to  our  affection  and  gratitude.  Very  few, 
indeed,  of  our  countrymen  have  any  idea  of  the 
difficulties  that  have  had  to  be  overcome  from  time  to 
time  in  this  connection,  of  the  worries  they  have  in- 
volved, and  of  the  sacrifices  they  have  required.  But, 
if  our  great  friends,  Sir  William  Wedderburn  and  Mr. 
Hume  had  been  here  to-day,  they  would  have  told  you, 
as,  indeed,  our  venerable  chairman  may,  if  he  speaks 
a  few  words  at  the  end,  how  invaluable  have  been  Mr. 
Bonnerjee's  co-operation  and  assistance  in  this  matter. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  do  not  wish  to  detain  you 
longer.  Many  of  us  lose  in  Mr.  Bonnerjee  not  only 
a  great  leader,  but  also  a  warm  generous  friend. 
Who  that   has  ever    enjoyed    the     hospitality    of  his 
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beautiful  home  at  Croydon — uow,  alas,  plunged  into 
the  depths  of  grief — will  forget  the  singular  charm 
of  his  personality,  the  charity  of  his  judgments, 
his  touching  devotion  to  those  around  him,  or  the 
kindness  he  loved  to  lavish  on  all  whom  he  admitted 
to  the  privilege  of  his  friendship  I  And.  speak- 
ing in  this  connection,  may  I  say  how  our  hearts 
go  out  to-day  to  the  bereaved  family,  whose 
loss  is  beyond  words,  and  especiallly  to  that  stricken 
lady  whose  life  has  now  been  rendered  desolate  and  to 
whom  the  world  will  never  be  the  same  again  !  One 
word  more  and  I  have  done.  Mr.  Bonnerjee  has  now 
crossed  the  line  which  there  is  no  recrossing.  But  he 
is  not  altogether  gone  from  us.  He  has  left  us  the 
precious  inheritance  of  a  noble  example.  He  has  left 
us  his  name  to  honour,  his  memory  to  cherish.  Above 
all,  he  has  left  us  the  cause — the  cause  he  loved  so 
dearly  and  served  so  well.  Our  very  sorrow  to-day 
speaks  to  us  of  our  dut)^  to  that  cause  and  no  tribute 
that  we  can  offer  to  tl.e  memory  of  the  departed  will 
be  more  truly  fitting  than  a  resolve  to  recognise  and 
an  endeavour  to  discharge  this  duty  according  to  the 
measure  of  our  capacity  and  the  requirements  of  our 
country. 
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At  the  Eighth  Provincial,  Conference  held  at 
Belgaiim  on  the  J^th  May  1895,  it  was  resolved  "  that 
this  Conference  desires  to  place  on  record  its  high 
appreciation  of  the  masterly  services  rendered  to  the 
country  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  P.  M.  Mehta  in  the  last 
session  of  the  Supreme  Council  at  great  personal 
inconvenience,  and  it  avihorises  the  President  to  draw 
up  and  present  on  its  behalf  an  address  to  Mr.  Mehta 
embodying  this  expression  of  opinion,  at  such  time 
and  place,  as  may  be  determined  hereafter  in  consulta- 
tion tvith  the  honourable  gentleman." 

The  above  resolution  was  proposed  by  Professor 
G.  K.  Gokhale  in  the  following  s/jeech  : — 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, — The  resolution 
which  I  have  to  propose  to-day  for  your  adoption  is 
one  which  it  is  not  only  a  pleasure  but  a  privilege  to 
move,  and  I  feel  sure,  when  it  is  put  to  you  from  the 
chair,  you  will  carry  it  with  unanimity  and  enthusiasm. 
Gentlemen,  the  brilliant  abilities  of  Mr.  Mehta  and 
the  great  services  which  he  has  rendered,  not  only  to 
our  Presidency  but  to  the  country  at  large,  during  a 
public  life  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  are  now  so 
well  known  that  his  name  has  really  and  truly  become 
a  household  word  with  us.  The  grasp  and  vigour  of 
Mr.  Mehta's  intellect,  his  wide  culture,  and  his  fear- 
less independence  coupled  with   dignity  and  judgment 
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iiave  won  for  him  to-day  a  most  commanding  position 
in  the  public  life  of  the  Presidency,  and  a  position  of 
singular  eminence  in  the  public  life  of  Bombay. 
Gentlemen,  when  a  person  has  attained  so  prominent 
a  position,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  fierce  light  of 
comparisons,  to  vary  the  beautiful  expression  of  the 
late  Laureate,  should  beat  on  him.  And  I  think  no 
person  has"  suffered  less  than  Mr.  Mehta  by  these 
comparisons.  A  friend  of  mine  in  Bombay,  a  shrewd 
observer  of  men  and  things,  once  said  in  speaking  of 
Mr.  Telang  and  Mr.  Mehta  and  Mr.  Ranade,  that 
Mr.  Telang  was  always  lucid  and  cultured,  Mr.  Mehta 
vigorous  and  brilliant,  and  Mr.  Ranade  profound  and 
original.  I  think,  gentlemen,  you  will  agree  that 
there  is  much  in  that  observation.  At  the  same  time 
it  mu.st  be  said  that,  though  some  men  think  that 
Mr.  Mehta's  particular  qualities  are  vigour  of  intellect 
and  brilliancy,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  is  in  any  way 
deficient  in  the  other  qualities.  To  my  mind  it  has 
always  appeared  that  Mr.  JNIehta,  to  a  great  extent,  is 
a  happy  combination  of  the  independence  and  strength 
■of  character  ot  the  late  ]Mr.  ]\[andlik,  the  lucidity  and 
•culture  of  ^Ii .  Telang,  and  the  originality  and  wide 
grasp  of  Mr.  Ranade.  And  these  qualities  which  have 
always  shone  well,  never  shone  more  brilliantly  or  to 
greater  advantage  than  in  the  work  done  for  us  by 
Mr.  Mehta  in  the  last  session  of  the  Supreme  Legisla- 
tive Council.      Gentlemen,  I  do    not  mean   to  recount 
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in  any  detail  tlie  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Mehta 
during  that  session.  In  the  first  place,  thej'  are  sa 
fresh  in  our  memory,  and,  secondly,  they  were  only 
the  other  day  recapitulated  so  well  by  speaker  after 
speaker  at  a  pul)lic  meetiiig  in  Bombay.  I  will,  how- 
ever, say  this,  that  in  those  discussions  in  the  Council 
Mr.  Mehta  showed  himself  to  be  a  match  for  the 
ablest  of  his  Anglo-Indian  opponents  and  a  match  for 
them  in  their  several  elements.  Those  who  have  read 
those  discussions  will  agree  with  me  that  Mr.  Mehta's- 
contributions  uniformly  displayed  the  highest  ability 
and  skill  as  a  debater,  and  that  his  speech  on  the 
Budget  was  calculated  to  raise  even  his  reputation  for 
grasp  of  principles  and  mastery  of  details.  Member 
after  member  on  the  Government  side  rose  on  that 
occasion  to  demolish  Mr.  Mehta.  Sir  Charles  Elliott,, 
the  Military  ^Member.  Sir*  Antony  MacDonnell  and 
Sir  James  Westland,  each  in  his  turn  attacked  Mr, 
Mehta,  thereby  only  showing  how  strong  was  the 
case  made  out  by  Mr,  Mehta  in  the  opinion  of  Gov- 
ernment themselves.  The  attempt  of  Sir  James 
Westland  to  browbeat  Mr.  Mehta  only  recoiled  on 
himself.  He  lost  his  temper  when  Mr.  Mehta  spoke 
in  his  vigorous  manner  of  the  defects  of  the  Civil 
Service,  and  complained  bitterly  that  Mr.  Mehta  was 
introducing  a  new  spirit  in  the  discussions  in  the 
Legislative  Council,  and  ended  by  accusing  him  of 
uttering  a  calumny.     When,    however,  the  speeches  of 
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the  two  were  published,  the  public  was  in  a  position  to 
judge  who  it  was  that  had  uttered  a  calumny.  The 
remarkable  coolness  with  which  Mr.  Mehta  behaved 
on  the  occasion  elicited  the  adiuiiation  of  the  Calcutta 
Statesman.  Throughout  Mr.  Mehta  showed  himself, 
as  I  have  already  said,  to  be  a  match  for  his  opponents 
on  their  own  ground,  and,  as  the  correspondent  of  a 
^Madras  paper  well  expressed  it,  he  returned  argument 
for  argument,  invective  for  invective,  banter  for  banter 
and  ridicule  for  ridicule.  Gentlemen,  we  are  proud 
that  our  representative  should  ha\e  achieved  so  much 
glory.  We  are  proud  that  even  our  friends  in  Calcutta 
thought  his  services  to  be  so  signal  that,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Bonnerjee,  they  presented  a 
public  address  to  Mr.  Mehta  to  express  their  sense  of 
gratitude,  although  they  had  their  own  member  in 
the  Council.  Those  of  us  who  know  Mr.  ^lehta  know 
that  he  cannot  care  jnuch  for  these  compliments.  We 
are  aware  that  services  such  as  he  has  rendered  are 
their  own  reward.  But  we  owe  to  ourselves  a  duty  in 
the  matter,  and  we  shall  best  perform  that  duty  by 
authorising  our  President  to  con\ey  an  expression  of 
our  gratitude  to  Mr.  Mehta  in  the  manner  suggested 
in  this  resolution. 


PART  IV. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

SPEECHES  IN  ENGLAND  AND  INDIA 


THE  DISCONTENT  IN  INDIA. 

[  On  the  evening  of  Frichiy,  the  6th  of  October  1906, 
Mr.  Gok'hale  addressed  a  larye  meeting  in  Manchester 
of  Mr.  Schwann's  constituents.  His  speech  was  re- 
ported as  folioivs  in  the  ''''Manchester  Guardian".^ 

Mr.  Gokhale,  on  rising  to  address  the  meeting,  was 
received  with  great  enthusiasm.  He  spoke  first  (ac- 
cording to  the  "  Manchester  Guardian"  report)  of  the 
appreciation  of  the  Indian  people  for  the  sympathetic 
interest  which  Mr.  Schwann  had  for  so  many  years 
taken  in  their  affairs.  '"  If  the  faith  of  my  country- 
men in  your  sense  of  justice  and  love  of  fair  play  is 
still  alive,  in  spite  of  many  disappointments  and  many 
discouragements,  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
among  you  men  like  Mr.  Schwann,  who  place  righte- 
ousness above  everything  else."  Explaining  his 
mission  in  England,  he  said  he  had  come  on  behalf 
of  the  Indian  National  Congress  to  arouse  the  sympa- 
thetic  interest   of  the   electors   of  this  country  in  the 
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afifairs  of  India.  ''  Never,  in  my  opinion."  he  said, 
''  was  there  greater  need  of  your  paying  attention  to 
the  afifairs  of  that  great  dependency.  The  country  is 
at  this  moment  seething  with  discontent  from  one  end 
to  the  other.  The  good  work  which  it  has  taken 
large-hearted  English  statesmen  years  and  years  to  do 
has  been  to  a  great  extent  undone,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  provinces  of  that  country,  Bengal,  which  has 
one-fourth  of  the  population  of  the  whole  country,  is 
to-da)'  in  a  state  of  open  hostility  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  land.  This  is  a  vt-ry  serious  situation,  and 
the  electors  of  this  country,  who  are  ultimately  res- 
ponsible for  the  good  government  of  that  land,  must 
find  out  who  is  responsible  for  creating  the  present 
situation."  Mr.  Gokhale  traced  graphically  the  devel- 
opment of  the  situation. 

!    "'  A    MOST    REACTIONARY    POLICY.  " 

He  described  the  Liberal  policy  governing  the  ad- 
ministration of  India  up  to  the  end  of  Lord  Ripon's 
distinguished  viceroyalty,  and  then  proceeded  lo  show 
how  in  the  last  ten  years  that  good  work  had  been 
destroyed.  ''  During  the  last  ten  years  a  wave  of 
Imperialism  has  swept  over  the  whole  of  the  Empire. 
You  here  have  suffered  from  that  wave,  and  you  can 
imagine  hovv  much  more  people  Itave  sutfered  who  in 
their  own  country  are  more  or  less  at  the  mercy  of 
the  officials  whom  j'ou  send  out  to  govern  theuu  This 
Imperialism  has  resulted  in  a  most    reactionary  policy 
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lieing  adopted.  Imaginary  dangers  are  looked  for  in 
various  directions.  The  Grovernrnent  has  taken  it  into 
its  head  to  think  that  if  the  people  are  not  disloyal 
to-day  they  niay  be  disloyal  to-morrow,  and  so  they 
are  saying,  '  Let  us  cripple  them  for  once  and  all,  so 
that  they  shall  be  incapable  ever  of  rising  against  our 
rule.'  The  result  has  been  that  the  clock  has  been 
put  back  amazingly.  The  local  self-government  which 
Lord  Eipon  gave  us  has  been  largely  curtailed ;  the 
universities  have  been  officialised  ;  they  have  tried  to 
fetter  the  Press  by  passing  the  (Official  Secrets  Act> 
they  have  abolished  competition  for  the  higher  offices, 
which  means  that  official  patronage  has  been  enor- 
mously increased  and  the  opportunities  for  Indian 
people  to  enter  the  services  of  their  country  have  been 
largely  reduced. 

THE  PARTITION  OF  BENGAL. 

"  But  more  than  all  these  things,"  ]Mr.  Gokhale 
<;ontinued,  "  there  has  come  this  partition  of  Bengal, 
about  which  I  wish  to  speak  specially  to-night,  be- 
cause I  understand  that  there  is  considerable  soreness 
felt  in  Lancashire  about  the  turn  events  have  taken 
lately.  T  want  you  to  realise  that  this  partition, 
which  is  now  driving  the  people  of  Bengal  to  a  state 
of  utter  despair,  does  not  stand  by  itself.  It  is  the 
last  of  a  series  of  reactionary  and  repressive  measures 
which  have  shaken  the  people's  confidence  in  the 
intentions  of  the  Grovernrnent,  and    which     have  made 
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the  people  feel  that  unless  they    help    themselves  no-' 
body     else    will     help    them."     Mr.       Grokhale      ex- 
plained why  the  partition  of  Bengal  is  so  objectionable 
to  the  people.     He     pointed    out    that     Bengal  is  the 
largest  province  in  India,  with    a    population  of  70  or 
80  millions.     That  population    was   composed    of  four 
different  communities,  who  differed    in     language,  and 
in  some  cases  in  race.      In  the  centre    of   the  province 
were  the     Bengalis,    some     30    millions    in    number. 
Speaking  with  greater  liberty    as    a    native  of  Bombay 
himself,  he  described  the    Bengalis    as  the  most  influ- 
ential communitv' in  India,  and  as  intellectually  among 
the  finest  people    in     the     world.     They    had    a  most 
powerful    Press,  they  had    wealth    among    them,  they 
were  tired  by  national  aspirations,     and  they  had  great 
political  influence  with  their    countrymen.     Living  in 
Calcutta  for  four  months  every  year,  he  knew  how  many 
lovable  qualities  the  Bengalis  had,    and     he  knew  that 
one  had  only  to  deal  with  them     in     a    right  spirit  to 
earn  their  lasting     friendship.     Their    instinct    was  to 
be  docile  and  law-abiding.     It    was    these   people  who 
were  now  being  roused  against    the     Government,  and 
who  in  their  despair    had    declared     a  boycott  against 
English  goods. 

AN  ALTERNATIVE  TO  PARTITION. 

The  Bengalis,  more  than  any  other  community  in 
India,  were  marked  out  for  Government  disapproval 
and  displeasure,  and  there  were  officials   who    thought 
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if  these  people  could  be  gagged  the  work  of  adminis- 
tration would  be  easier.  How  to  deal  with  the  Ben- 
galis had  always  be^n  the  problem  with  those  who 
wanted  to  turn  their  back  upon  promises  given  in  the 
past  in  the  name  of  the  English  people.  What,  there- 
fore, was  the  plan  that  had  been  adopted  ?  The  propo- 
sal was  to  divide  Bengal  into  two  parts,  to  put  half 
the  Bengalis  into  one  province  and  the  other  half  into 
another  province,  and  to  reduce  them  to  the  position 
of  a  hopeless  minority  in  both.  The  Bengalis  naturally 
received  the  proposal  with  feelings  of  consternation 
and  dismay.  They  felt  that  the  solidarity 
of  their  race  would  be  destroyed.  The  contention 
of  the  Grovernment  was  that  Bengal  was  too  great  an 
administrative  charge  for  one  man.  But  partition  was 
not  the  only  means  of  dealing  with  the  difficulty  that 
was  presented  by  the  size  of  Bengal.  They  might,  for 
instance,  have  given  Bengal  a  Governor  in  Council 
in  place  of  a  Lieutenant-Gfovernor,  as  at  present.  A 
Governor  in  Council  was  assisted  by  two  colleagues, 
and  thus  there  were  three  men  to  divide  the  work  of 
administration,  whereas  a  Lieutenant-Governor  had  to 
do  all  the  work  himself.  That  was  the  solution  pro- 
posed by  Sir  H.  Cotton.  A  Governor  in  Council  was, 
however,  appointed  from  England,  and  Lord  Curzon 
would  not  have  a  man  who  would  be  partly  inde- 
pendent of  him. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  IDEA. 

Lord  Curzon.  therefore,  preferred  the  plan  of  parti- 
tion. He  started  the  idea  in  1903.  The  plan  atiiri?t 
waste  take  away  only  a  small  slice  of  Bengal — two 
districts — and  to  add  it  to  the  Eastern  Administration. 
The  people  who  lived  in  this  proposed  slice  protested. 
The  Viceroy  went  and  visited  them,  but  though  he 
talked  in  a  "  firm  "  manner  the  people  would 
not  be  put  down — and  the  Viceroy  seemed  to 
have  dropped  the  idea  of  partition  like  a  hot  potato. 
From  the  beginning  of  last  year  until  two 
months  ago  not  a  word  was  heard  about  partition.  The 
people  thought  that  nothing  further  would  be  done, 
and  had  they  known  the  Government  were  going  on 
with  the  scheme  many  of  them  would  have  come  to 
England  to  call  attention  to  the  seriousness  of  the 
proposal.  The  Government  went  to  work  in  the  dark, 
and  two  months  ago  the  new  scheme  of  partition — a 
much  larger  one  than  the  first,  since  it  proposed  to 
cut  otif  not  a  twelfth  but  a  half  of  the  province — was 
sprung  upon  the  people.  The  storm  that  was  aroused 
was  fiercer  than  ever.  Then  came  the  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  when  the  question  was  raised 
on  a  motion  for  the  adjournment  by  ^Ir.  Herbert 
Roberts.  On  the  occasion  of  that  debate  Mr. 
Brodriek  promised  to  furnish  Parliament  with  fur- 
ther papers  in  order  that  the  House  might  have 
better     material      on      which      to     form       a     judg- 
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meiit.  This  was  taken  to  mean  that  no  further  steps 
would  be  taken  without  Parliament  having  a  chance 
to  express  an  opinion.  This,  at  any  rate,  was  how 
Mr.  Brodrick's  speech  was  understood.  The  agitation, 
therefore,  became  a  little  quieter.  But  a  month  ago 
Lord  Carzon  announced  that  the  scheme  of  partition 
would  be  carried  into  effect  on    October   16.  (^''""i,,'* 

COMPLICATIONS    THAT    MUST    ARISE. 

Mr.  Grokhale  detailed  as  complications  that  must 
inevitably  arise  from  the  partition— the  withdrawal 
of  many  men  of  ability  and  influence  from  residence 
in  Calcutta,  the  crippling  of  the  power  of  the 
Calcutta  Press,  the  interference  with  the  educational 
work  of  Calcutta,  and  the  probable  reduction  of  the 
importance  of  the  High  Court  of  Calcutta.  These 
were  some  of  the  things  that  would  make  this  parti- 
tion disadvantageous  to  the  people  of  Bengal.  But 
there  was  one  body  that  woald  gain  very  largely  by 
the  partition — the  body  of  officials.  The  partition 
would  create  so  many  new  prizes  for  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice that  there  was  a  fine  outlook  indeed  for  these 
men,  and  it  was  one  of  the  most  astonishing  things 
in  connexion  with  the  partition  that  the  Lieutenant-^ 
Gfovernor  should  have  reported  to  the  Viceroy  saying 
that  he  had  consulted  several  members  of  the  Civil 
Service,  and  "  they  were  all  in  favour  of  it." 
Of  coarse  they  were  in  favour  of  it ;  whoever 
expected  that  they  would  be  otherwise  ?     But  was  it 
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not  remarkable  that  although  the.^e  Civil  Service 
officials  were  consulted  not  one  word  of  opinion  was 
ever  asked  from  a  non-official  Indian?  The  non- 
official  Indians  had  to  a  man  ranged  themselves 
against  the  partition,  even  those  who  live  in  mortal 
terror  of  displeasing  the  Government — a  sure  proof  of 
their  earnest  conviction  that  a  grave  mistake  was 
iDeing  made.  The  influential  Indians  had  done  every- 
thing possible  to  stop  the  partition,  bat  all  their  efforts 
had  proved  absolutely  useless.  Now  he  wanted  to 
ask  the  people  of  England  if  this  was  the  way  in 
which  the  British  government  of  India  was  to  be 
carried  on  ?  The  lich  zemindar  was  patted  on 
the  back  for  his  loyalty,  and  when  money 
was  wanted  for  special  purposes  he  was  tapped 
for  tens  of  thousands,  but  a  question  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  interests  of  his  country  was  settled  with- 
out even  consulting  him  in  any  way,  and  this  after  a 
hundred  years  of  progressive  British  rule  was  a  dis- 
heartening state  of  things, 

WHY    THE    BOYCOTT    WAS    BEGUN. 

Mr.  Gokhale  spoke  not  only  of  the  legislative  res- 
trictions that  had  been  imposed  on  the  Indian  popu- 
lation, but  also  of  the  disparaging  remarks  on  the 
Bengalees  as  a  race  which  Lord  Curzon  made  at 
Calcutta,  and  said :  "  With  feelings  alienated  and 
trampled  on  like  this  ;  with  the  partition  scheme  con- 
cocted in  the  dark,  and  persisted  in  in  spite  of  every 
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effort  made  to  persuade  the  Government  to  give  it  up, 
what    w  ere     the    people      to     do  ?     They    tried     to 
move    the     Government    on    the    spot     and      failed. 
They  approached  the  Secretary     of   State    and    failed. 
They  approached  Parliament    and     failed.   They  knew 
from  bitter  experience    how    difficult  it  is  to   get  j'ou 
English  people  to  take  any  real  interest    in    the  affairs 
of  India.     I  say    this    not    to   blame    anybody.    The 
situation  is  difficult.     There  are     six     thousand    miles 
between  us,  and  you  have    your    own    problems.      We 
know  that  you  do  not  wish  that  India  should  be  badly 
governed,  and  all  we  ask  is  that  she  shall     be  governed 
in  accordance  with  the    English    traditions     of  consti- 
tutional liberty  and     freedom.     Therefore  I    am     sure 
that     when     the     whole    position     is    brought    home 
to  you  you  will  rise  as  one    man     and     put    an  end  to 
these     Russian     methods      of    administration.      Well, 
what    was    to     be    done  ?  The   question    was  urgent, 
and  the  people  in  sheer  despair,   driven     well     nigh  to 
madnes><,  wanted  to  strike  at  the  Government  somehow, 
since  the  Government  would  not  listen  to  them.    Then 
they  said  '     '  Manchester  people    are    the  countrymen 
of  this  Government,      Lancashire  pays     no  heed  to  our 
affairs.     Lancashire  could  exercise    its    power     in  our 
favour,  but  it  does  not  ;  very  well,    we    shall  have  no- 
tliing  to  do  with  Lancashire  goods.'     That  was  the  real 
explanation  of  the  boycott.     The  name    of  Manchester 
is  greatly  honoured  in  India  for  many  reasons,  amongst 
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others  because  you  are  represented    in     the  Press  by  a 

newspaper  like  the"  Manchester  Guardian,"  than  which 

there  is  no  better  friend  to  our  people  in  this  country; 

because  you  are    represented     in    Parliament    by  Mr. 

Schwann,  and     because     we    honour    the  great  nannes 

associated    with     what    is     known     as  the  Manchester 

School.     The  principles  of  the  Manchester    School  are 

that  there  should  be  peace  abroad  and  reform  at  home^ 

and  that  peoples  shall  be  permitted  to  rise  according  to 
their  capabilities  to  the  fullest  possible  self-govern- 
ment, and  therefore  we  respect  the  Manchester  School. 
Wh^',  then,  you  may  ask,  ha\e  we  taken  a  step  against 
Manchester  ?  Well,  what  else  could  the  people  do? 
The  Manchester  trade  was  the  only  vulnerable  point  at 
which  we  could  strike  against  the  Government 
of  India,  and  we  struck  not  with  the  object  of  injuring 
you  in  your  pockets,  because,  if  we  must  buy  from  out- 
siders, we  would  sooner  buy  from  you  than  from 
America  ;  but  because  you  are  in  the  position  to  caU 
this  reactionary  Government  to  account.  T  regret  the 
necessity  for  resorting  to  this  measure.  1  understand 
that  you  are  sore  and  angry,  I  was  even  told  iu 
Ijondon  that  it  would  not  be  a  pleasant  thing  to  come 
to  Manchester  to  address  a  meeting,  because  people 
were  embittered  against  the  Indians  for  the  boycott. 
But  I  said  I  would  take  the  risk.  I  am  not 
sorry  that  you  are  angry,  because  I  want  you  to 
be  angry,  but  1  want  you  to  turn  your  anger  not  against 
the  helpless  people,  who  have  been  driven  to  the  last 
possible  measure  that  they  could  take  in  an  extremity, 
but  against  those  officials  of  yours  who  are  responsible 
for  the  unhappy  situation  that  has  been  brought 
about. 
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[  On  Mond'ty,  October  9,1905,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Gokhale 
delivered  aa  address  to  the  Fabian  Society,  London, 
on  "  An  Indian  View  of  Indian  Affairs.'''~\ 

Mr,  G-okhale,  after  thankin£j  the  Fabian  Society  for 
allowing  him  that  opportunity  of  addressing  the  mem- 
bers, said  he  had  come  from  India  in  order  to  arouse 
the  interest  of  the  people  of  England  in  the  affairs  of 
India.  They  were  on  the  eve  of  a  General  Election, 
and  consequently  their  friends  in  India  thought  this 
a  fitting  opportunity  to  make  a  special  appeal  to  the 
English  democracy  with  a  view  to  inducing  them 
to  take  some  kind  of  interest  in  the  affairs  of  that 
dependency. 

INDIA    AND    THE     EMPIRE. 

India  was  regarded  as  part  of  the  British  Empire, 
but  what  was  the  actual  relationship  between  Great 
Britain  and  India  ?  Much  depended  on  the  meaning 
attached  to  the  word  Empire.  If  that  term  meant 
mere  inclusion  under  one  flag,  then,  no  doubt,  India 
was  actually  a  part  of  tlie  British  Empire  ;  but  if  it 
were  to  be  taken  as  meaning  ascendency  of  race,  as 
Lord  Rosebery  once  put  it,  then  India  was  only  a 
possession  of  the  British  Empire,  and  not  part  and 
parcel  of  it.  The  position  of  India  in  the  Empire 
was,  no  doubt,  an  exceptional  one.  First,  they  had 
the   United  Kingdojn,   which,    as    the    centre    of     the 

42 
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Empire,  bore  the  greater  part     of  the  responsibility, 
but  at  the  same  time  enjoyed  to  the  fullest  extent  the 
privileges  of  Empire.     Then  come  the    self-governing 
Colonies,     which,     while      enjoying     the      privileges, 
hardly     bore     any     share       in     the      responsibilities 
of  Empire.     Following  these    came  the   Crown    Colo- 
nies, one  section   of  which   were  on  the  road  to  self- 
government,  while  the  remainder  were  intended  to  be 
held   under  the   despotic    sway    of  England,  as     India 
was  held  to-day.      He  would  say    nothing   about  the 
Protectorates,  which     came    within   another  category, 
but  would  come  at    once    to    the  jwsition  of    India, 
which    formed  the   largest  part    oi    the  Empire,  but 
which  was  governed  as  a  mere  possession  of  the  British 
people.     Three  features  showed  that  it  had  no  part  or 
lot    in    the    Empire.      In    the    first  place,  the  people 
were  kept  disarmed ;  it  was  thought  to   be    dangerous 
to  allow  them  to  carry  arms.     Secondly,  they  had  ab- 
solutely   no    voice   in    the     government  of  their  own 
country ;  they  were  expressly  disqualified  fiom  holding 
certain   high   offices,  and    practically    excluded    from 
others.     Lastly,  they  were  not  allowed  a  share  in  the 
privileges  of  the  Empire  in  any  portion  outside  British 
India,  except  a  limited  one  in    the   United  Kingdom 
itself. 

ELEMENTS    OF    HOPE. 

But    there    were   also   some   elements    of   hope   for 
them.     The  Indians  were  a  civilised  race  long  before 
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the  ancestors  of  Englishmen  knew  what  civilisation 
•was.  The  genius  of  the  race,  however,  showed  itself 
in  the  fields  of  religion,  philosophy,  literature,  science, 
and  art.  Their  people  did  not  develop  a  love  of  free 
institutions  ;  they  paid  no  attention  to  political  ques- 
tions, and  for  that  they  were  now  paying  the  penalty. 
Their  religious  ideals  had  been  largely  responsible  for 
their  having  been  content  to  live  under  the  rule  of 
foreigners.  Their  religion  taught  them  that  their 
existence  in  this  world  was  only  a  temporary  sojourn 
to  qualify  them  for  a  better  state  of  things  in  the 
next  world.  Brought  up  under  a  teaching  like  that, 
it  was  not  surprising  that  their  people  had  been  con- 
tent to  allow  the  task  of  government  to  be  under- 
taken by  anyone  sufficiently  strong  to  grasp  it,  pro- 
vided they  were  not  oppressed  too  much,  and  were 
allowed  to  have  freedom  in  the  exercise  of  personal 
and  domestic  duties.  Their  great  desire,  indeed,  was 
to  be  free  to  pursue  the  higher  purpose  of  existence 
as  they  understood  it.  But  now  they  were  coming 
under  new  influences,  for  a  spirit  of  nationality  had 
been  aroused  in  India,  and  it  was  making  steady  pro- 
gress. Tlie  more  the  people  came  to  understand  the 
dignity  of  free  institutions,  the  greater  would  be  their 
progress  in  this  new  direction.  The  second  element  of 
liope  was  that  the  declared  policy  of  British  rule  in 
India — a  policy  not  yet  wholly  repudiated — was  one  of 
•eventual  equality  for  the     two    races.     From    time  to 
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time  British  statesmen  had  laid  down     a  certain  policy 
regarding  British  rule  in  India,  though  how  far  it  had 
been  acted  upon   in  practice  was  quite    another  story. 
Seventy-tive  years  ago  the  policy  of  equality  for  all  races 
in  India  was  tirst  laid  down  ;  there  was,  they  were  then 
told,  to  be  no  governing  caste  in    India.     The    policy 
thus  laid  down   by  statute  remained  a  dead  letter,  and 
twenty-five  years  later  the  .Sovereign  of  that   day  again 
enunciated  it,  telling  Ihem    that  the     Government    of 
England   was    bound    by     tlie     sa.ne  ties   towards  the 
people  of  India  as  bound    it  to  all  other    members  of 
the  British  Empire.      It  was  this  declared  policy  which 
constituted  another  element    of  hope  in  the  situation 
—the  hope  that,  eventually,   they  would     be    able  to 
enjoy  the  full  status  and     full    privileges     of  British 
citizenship.      No  doubt,     at     the  present  moment,  the 
equality  was    a   legal  fiction,    but  even  a  legal  fiction 
had  its  uses  ;  it  afforded  them  some  ground  for  hoping 
that,  in  time,  their  position,  unsatisfactory    as  it  was 
at  the  present  moment,  would   improve,     so  that  they 
would    eventually     become    an  integral  part    of     the 
-Empire, 

CtOVEKNMENT  on  the  RUSSIAN    MODEL. 

Were  they  on  the  high  road  to  the  attainment  of 
that  destiny  ?  What  was  the  nature  of  the  govern- 
ment to  which  they  were  subject  ?  The  Government 
of  India  was  a  civil  and  military  bureaucracy,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  an  autocracy.     It  was  in  1858  that 
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supreme  control  over  the    affairs  of  India  was    vested 
in  the  British  Parliament.     The  Secretary  of  State  for 
India— who,  as  a  rule,  knew    very   little   about  Indian 
affairs— was  advised  by  a  Council    composed  of  ten  or 
twelve  retired   Anglo-Indian   officials.     The    responsi- 
bility, then,  for  Indian     affairs   in   this  country    rested 
practically  with  the  Secretary    of  State  and  his  Coun- 
cil, for  in  Parliament  he  bad  a  large    party    majority 
at  his  back.      In  India  itself  the  head     of  the  Govern- 
ment was  the  Viceroy,  who  also  had  his   Council,  and, 
from  the  Viceroy  downwards,  the    government  was  in 
the  hands  of  Britisb  officials.     In  fact,     the  whole  sys- 
tem of  government  was  modelled  on  Russian  methods  ; 
it  was  a  system  unworthy  of    free  England — unworthy 
of  a  country  which  gloried  itself    on  the  possession  of 
constitutional  liberty  ;  it  was  a    system  of  government 
depender«t  largely  on  confidential  police  reports,  on  the 
surveillance    of    people  suspected  of  entertaining  ad- 
vanced ideas,  and  distrust    and     hostility    towards  the 
educated  classes.     There   was    absolutely    no  popular 
control   in   the  government  of  the  country.      The    Col- 
lector or  District  Magistrate    was    in  no  way    subject 
to  popular  influence,  and  whatever  plans    were  devised 
for  the  better  government  of  the  people  of  India  were 
devised  in  the  dark,  tlie    people     knew  nothing  about 
them  until  they  were     actually  ready    to  be  enforced, 
and  then  their  protests  were  practically    of    no    avail. 
The  whole  country  was  thus  given  over  to  officialdom; 
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some  of  the  officials,  no  doubt,  were  very  conscientious 
men,  bat  the  system  soon   made    autocrats  of  them, 
and  he  ventured     to  think     that    the  resultant  evils 
from  such  a  system  would  not  be  avoided  even  if  they 
could  import  angels  from  heaven  to  fill   these  offices. 
British  officials  in  India  were,  after  all,  average  men 
with  human  faults  and  merits.      But    the  unfortunate 
tendency  of  the  system  was  to  emphasise  the    faults, 
while  the  merits  were  compelled  to  take   a  back  seat. 
One  natural  consequence  of  the  system  was   that  the 
first  thought  of  the  official  was   to  protect  and    guard 
his  own  monopoly  of  power.      He  resented     any  criti- 
cism of  his  action,  and  tried     to    put    down    with  an 
iron  hand  any  manifestations  of  discontent  on  the  part 
of  the  people,  or  any  attempt    on   their    part  to  asso- 
ciate themselves    with  the     government  of  their  own 
country,  and  although  there    might  be  an    appeal  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  in   this  country  or    to    Parlia- 
ment, the  system  was  such  that    it    was  impossible  to 
carry  any  vote  against  the     Indian    Minister,  who  had 
his  party  majority  at  his  back,  and    who  also  had  the 
further  assistance  of  a  sort  of  conspiracy    between  the 
two  front  benches  to  keep  India    outside  the  range  of 
party — in  other  words,  to  pay  no    attention    to  her  at 
all ;  and  though   the  people  of  England  might  be  in  a 
position  to  influence  Parliament,     they    unfortunately 
knew  very  little  about  India,  and    cared    less  about  it. 
It  was  only  when  there  was    a    dispute  between  offi- 
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cials  like  Lord  Curzon  and  Lord  Kitchener  that  pub- 
lic attention  was  drawn  to  India  ;  otherwise  nothing 
was  heard  of  the  country,  ana  a  province  might  be 
partitioned,  despite  the  protests  of  hundreds  of  public 
meetings,  without  any  notice  being  taken  of  the 
matter  in  this  country. 

NO    RESPONSIBILITY. 

Now  the  absence  of  control  involved,  of  course,  an 
absence  of  responsibility.  The  British  officials  in  India 
often  spoke  of  their  responsibility  to  England  ;  Lord 
Curzon,  who  was  a  very  fine  phrase-maker,  told  them 
he  had  the  good  name  of  England  to  guard,  and  that 
nowhere  else  in  the  world  would  they  find  a  body  of 
officials  animated  b)^  such  lofty  sentiments  as  charac- 
terised the  [ndian  Service.  He  spoke  of  them  as  men 
spending  the  best  of  their  lives  in  voluntarj^  exile — 
the  question  of  salary  was  ahva3'S  kept  well  in  the 
background — working  for  an  ungrateful  people,  who 
were  constantly  denouncing  them,  and  to  whose  slan- 
ders they  must  remain  indifferent.  Those  who  had  no 
actual  personal  experience  of  British  rule  in  India 
might  easily  be  carried  away  by  such  language,  and 
might  be  led  to  think  that  the  best  course  for  them 
was  to  leave  the  whole  matter  to  the  officials,  so  as 
not  to  hamper  them  in  tlieir  great  work.  But  bethought 
they  could  commit  no  greater  mistake  than  that. 
Their  responsibility  was  two-fold:  first,to  prevent  oppres- 
sion, and  secondly,  to  devise  active  measures  for  raising 
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the  people  to  a  hiohev  level  of  political  and  economic 
life.  Bat  for  this  Tes])onsihility  there  was  no  scope  in 
the  present  system  of  administiation.  The  heads  of  the 
Grovernment  in  India  were  appointed  for  only  a  terra 
of  five  years.  It  took  them  two  or  three  years  to  under- 
stand Indian  .jue-tions,  and  when  tliey  fiad  accom- 
plished that,  it  was  time  for  them  to  hcoin  packings 
their  trunks.  They  could  not,  therefore,  be  expected 
to  promote  any  lar^e  schemes  of  constructive  policy, 
which  would  disturb  existintj  interests,  and  which  they 
could  not  remain  on  the  spot  to  liandl(>.  There  was 
every  inducement  to  the  officials  to  conti- 
nue in  the  old  f^roove,  for  they  knew  that  if 
they  sugoested  anything  outside  tlieir  ordinary 
duties,  it  wouM  have  cold  waler  thrown  upon  it 
by  others  higher  in  authority.  Hence  the  necessity 
for  a  deliberative  assembly  in  India  which  could  carry 
on  its  deliberations  from  year  to  year,  and  which  could 
undertake  i-esponsibility  which  was  now  neglected. 

THE    WAVE    OF     KEACTlON. 

He  had  already  referred  to  Ihe  policy  of  equality 
which  had  been  declared  from  time  to  time.  The 
Marquis  of  Ripon  was  the  first  statesman  to  endeavour 
to -give  effect  to  that  })olicy,  but  his  efforts  in  that 
direction  provoked  so  much  hostility  on  the  part  of  the 
officials,  and  so  much  persecution  on  the  part  of  his 
own  countrymen,  that  no  subsequent  Viceroy  had 
ventured  to  follow  his  example,   and    his   effort   to  put 
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the  declaration  of  policy  into  practice  had  never  since 
been  repeated.  On  the  contrary,  there  had  been  a 
reaction,  especially  within  the  last  two  or  three  years. 
Great  Britain  had  suffered  from  a  wave  of  Imperialism, 
but  that  Imperialism  had  taken  its  worst  form  in  India. 
He  could  understand  an  Imperialism  which  would  give 
equal  opportunities  to  all  concerned,  but  in  India  they 
had  had  to  face  a  narrower  and  lower  kind  of  Impe- 
rialism, which  was  represented  by  mere  racial  ascen- 
dency and  arrogance,  and  which  looked  upon  the 
world  as  tliough  it  was  made  for  the  white  races  only, 
the  other  races  being  intended  by  Providence  simply 
to  be  footstools  for  the  white  races.  That  was  the 
kind  of  Imperialism  which  had  been  rampant  in  India, 
and  svnely  the  people  of  England  did  not  approve  of 
that.  Some  people  were  content  to  deal  with  evils  as 
they  existed  ;  otliers  tried  to  look  for  imaginary  evils 
and  to  insure  their  country,  so  to  speak,  against  the 
future.  Ivord  Curzon  belonged  to  the  latter  class.  He 
saw  no  disloyalty  in  India  at  the  present  time,  but 
he  thought  that  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the 
people  becoming  disloyal  one  day,  and  therefore  his 
plan  was  to  cripple  them  once  for  all,  and  thus  make 
them  incapable  of  acting  disloyally,  if  ever  they  in- 
clined to  do  it.  His  endeavour  had  been  to  tighten 
the  grip  of  the  English  official  on  the  land  ;  to  put 
more  power  into  his  hands,  and  to  make  it  more  and 
more  impossible  for  the  Indian  ever  to  claim  equah'ty 
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with  the  English   in    his   own   land.      Lord  Curzon's 
Viceroyalty  had  proved  about  the  most  unpopular  they 
had  ever   had   under  British   rule.      What    had    Lord 
Curzon  done  ?  He  had  reduced  the  popular  element  in 
local  government,  which  was  conceded  by  Lord  Ripon; 
by  his  Official  Secrets  Act  he   had  tried  to   fetter    the 
Native  Press,  which  had  been  doing  so   much    to   pro- 
mote and  arouse  the   national  spirit  ;   he  had  circums- 
cribed the  scope  of  University  education  by  dissociating 
in  practice  the  independent  Indian    element   from  the 
governiftent   of  the   Universities  ;   he   had  done  away 
with  competitive  examinations  for  the    higher   official 
appointments  for  Indians,  leaving  the     nominations  ta 
patronage,     and     thereby     enormously  increasing   the 
power  of  the  offieial  bureaucracy,   as  well    as   tending 
to  make  the  administration  less   efficient   by   depriving 
it  of  the  services  of  men  of  real  capacity  and  independ- 
ence.    These   were   the   measures   that   had   made  his 
administration     so    exti-emely    unpopular,   while    the 
manner  in  which  they  had  been  forced   on   the   people 
had   increased   their  anger  with    them.      Lord  Curzon 
did  not  believe  in  the  principle  of  liberty  ;   be  did  not 
believe  in  the  aspirations   of  the  people  ;  had   he    his 
way,  the  government  of  this    country    would    go  back 
into  the  hands  of  the  aristocracy,  and  he  would  reverse 
that    policy     which    induced    England     to     help    the 
Greeks    and    the     Italians     in     their     struggles     for 
liberty. 
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THE    PARTITION    OF    BENGAL. 

What  was  the  object  of  the  partition  of  Bengal  ?  It 
was  to  divide  into  two  a  homogeneous  nation  proud  of 
their  unity — the  Bengalis,  who  were  the  most  advanced 
intellectually  of  the  races  of  India,  and  who  were  doing 
so  much  to  advance  the  feeling  of  nationality  through- 
out the  country.  The  partition  was  being  carried  out 
in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  a  united  people,  and  it 
illustrated  the  spirit  in  which  India  was  being  govern- 
ed. The  people  were  absolutely  helpless  in  the  matter  ; 
they  had  no  remedy,  and  hence  they  appealed  to  the 
British  democracy  to  come  to  their  assistance.  The 
only  weapon  they  could  use  in  their  own  defence  they 
had  decided  to  use ;  they  had  declared  a  boycott 
against  British  goods,  for  while  they  had  no  feeling 
against  the  English  people  personally,  they  had  recog- 
nised the  necessity  of  attacking  the  Government  at  its 
only  vulnerable  point — the  pockets  of  its  countrymen 
— and  he  could  assure  them  that  this  boycott  was  a 
step  of  which  the  Government  and  the  merchants  were 
only  now  beginning  to  realise  the  seriousness. 

THE    ECONOMIC    SITUATION. 

As  to  the  economic  situation,  India  had  few  indus- 
tries other  than  the  cotton  industry.  Her  village 
industries  had  been  wiped  out  by  the  competition  of 
steam  and  machinery.  She  was  mainly  dependent  on 
her  agriculture.  It  was  admitted,  even  by  the 
officials,  that  she  was  extremely  poor,     but  an    attempt 
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had  been  made  upon  most  unreliable  data  to  prove  that 
in  the  last  two  decades  the  income  per  head   of   popu- 
lation  had   increased    from    27  to  30   rupees  per  year. 
But  was  that  borne   out  by  the    statistics  ?    According 
to  those  the  population  was  not  increasing  at  the  rate 
at  which  it  increased  in  other  parts,  and   while  the  in- 
come-tax  which    was  paid    by   the  upper  and  middle 
<^lasses  remained  practically  stationary,  the   salt  tax 
the  burden  on  the  poorer  classes — had  not   even  shown 
an  increase  proportionate  to  the  growth   of  the  popula- 
tion.    The   area   of   land  under  superior  crops  was  di- 
minishing, and  that  under  inferior  crops  was  increasing, 
because  the  soil  was  becoming  exhausted,  and  the  peo- 
ple had  not  the  capital  with  which  to  improve  it.    The 
peasantry  were  in  debt  to  an  extent  which  was  experi- 
enced    in     no    other    part     of  the  world.      And  why  ? 
They     were     the     most     frugal,      thrifty,       and       in- 
dustrious    people     that    could     be     found     anywhere, 
but    they    were  perpetually    in  the  hands  of  money- 
lenders,    largely    to    the    system    of    land     adminis- 
tration, which  imposed  a  burden  far  beyond     what  the 
land  could  bear.     No  dout  Indian   finance  in     the  last 
few  years  had  shown  surpluses,  but  they  had  been  pro- 
duced by  artificial  means,  by  increasing  the  gold  value 
of    the    rupee.     There    was    extraordinary  inconsist- 
ency in  the  spectacle    of    a    thriving  Treasury    and  a 
starving  peasantry  which     surely    proved    that     there 
was  something  rotten  in  the  State  of  Denmark. 
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THE  REMEDY  ;    COLONIAL  SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

What  was  the  remedy  they  were  seeking  for  all 
these  evils  ?  The  Indian  National  Congress  asked  that 
the  people  should  be  associated  m  larger  measure  with 
the  government  of  the  country  ;  that  eventually  the 
Colonial  type  of  self-governmeut  should  be  attained. 
Let  there  be  no  artificial  interference  with  their 
growth.  Japan  had  recently  shown  what  could  be 
done  in  that  direction.  But  the  Japanese  were  not 
intellectually  superior  to  the  people  of  India,  and,  given 
the  same  opportunities,  there  was  no  reason  why 
equally  satisfactory  results  should  not  obtain  in  India. 
Finally,  he  would  like  to  point  out  that  British  and 
Indian  interests  were  identical.  Under  a  better  sys- 
tem of  government  the  Indians  would  increase  in 
wealth,  and  British  trade  would  benefit,  and  he  there- 
fore most  earnestly  appealed  to  the  English  people  to 
use  whate\er  influence  they  had  with  their  Govern- 
ment in  favour  of  gradually  liberalising  the  foundations 
of  the  Government  of  India,  and  of  placing  the  people 
there  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  inhabitants  of 
other  parts  of  the  Empire.  Let  them  become  in  real- 
ity part  and  parcel  of  the  Empire,  and  hand  in  hand 
they  could  then  go  forward  and  prove  a  source  of 
strength,  and  not  of  weakness,  to  that  Empire. 

REPLY  TO  QUESTIONS. 

Several  members  of  the  audience  then  put  qu«stions 
to  the  lecturer.    Asked  if  the  terrible  poverty  of  India 
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was  solely  attributable  to  the  British  Government, 
Mr.  Gokhale  said  the  responsibility  for  it  undoubtedly 
Tested  very  largely  with  the  system  of  administration 
maintained,  under  which  between  twenty  to  thirty 
millions  were  annually  drained  from  India,  thereby 
depriving  it  of  that  capital  which  was  so  necessary 
for  the  promotion  of  industrial  development.  He  did 
not  believe  that  the  present  system  of  caste  would 
militate  against  the  people  of  India  taking  a  wider 
view  and  interest  in  the  government  of  their 
country.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  feeling  of 
nationality  was  modifying  the  caste  system.  They 
were  becoming  united  in  seeking  the  removal  of 
the  disabilities  under  which  they  now  suffered ;  they 
wanted  the  Colonial  type  of  self-government  eventual- 
ly ;  as  immediate  steps  they  would  like  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  Indian  members  of  the  Viceroy's  Coun- 
cil ;  they  would  like,  too,  to  see  the  Indian  element 
introduced  into  the  Council  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India ;  and,  finally,  they  desired  to  see  India 
directly  represented  in  the  British  House  of  Commons. 
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\_0n  Tuesday,  the  loth  November  1905,  the  New 
Jieform  Club  entertained  Mr.  Gokhale  to  a  compli- 
mentary dinner  at  the  Trocadero  Restaurant,  London. 
Sir  Henry  Cotton  presided  and  proposed  the  toast  of 
the  evening,  the  health  of  "  Our  distinguished  guest. ^^ 
The  Hon.  Mr.  Gokhale  made  the  folloiving  speech  on 
the  occasion  : — ] 

Mr.   Gokhale  was    warmly   applauded    on    rising   to 
respond.     He    said  :     Sir    Henry    Cotton,    ladies    and 
gentlemen,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  find  words  to  express 
in  an  adequate  manner  my  sense  of  the   great    honour 
which  the  New  Reform  Club  has  done  me  this  evening. 
I  am  sure  my  countrymen  in  India  will  be  profoundly 
gratified  to  read  the  terms   in    which  the   invitation  of 
this  Club  has    been    couched.     The    invitation    states 
that    this    banquet  is  intended    to    be   a   mark   of  the 
Club's  sense  of  the  high  Imperial  responsibility    of  the 
people  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the   welfare  of  their 
Indian   fellow    subjects.     It    was    precisely    to  rouse 
the  British    people    to  a  sense    of    this    responsibility 
that  I  was  charged   by  my   countrymen   to   undertake 
this  mission,  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  feel  greatly 
encourage^  when  they  see  an  important   political  body 
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like  the  New  Eeforni  Club  expressing  in  so  signal  a 
manner  their  sj^mpathy  with  our  aims  and  our  work. 
You,  Sir,  and  those  Englishmen  who  think  with  you, 
verj'  often  speak  of  the  awakening  of  India.  To  my 
mind  this  banquet  is  a  sign,  a  most  gratifying  and 
unmistakable  sign,  of  another  awakening — the  awaken- 
ing of  England  to  the  claims  of  India.  T  think 
it  is  time  such  an  awakening  took  place.  It  was 
in  1833  that  5'our  Parliament  announced  to  the  people 
of  India  that  the  government  of  the  country  would  be 
so  conducted  that  there  would  be  no  governing  caste  in 
that  country,  and  that  the  rule  would  be  one  of  equal- 
ity for  the  two  races  in  that  land.  Three-fourths  of 
a  century  have  since  elapsed,  and  still  you  not  only 
find  a  governing  caste  in  that  land,  but  that  caste 
is  as  vigorous,  as  dominant,  as  exclusive  as  ever. 
It  was,  perhaps,  inevitable  that  in  the  earlier 
years  of  your  rule,  when  an  administrative  machinery 
of  the  Western  type  had  to  be  introduced  into  India, 
that  all  power  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  English 
officials,  who  alone  then  understood  Western  standards 
of  government.  But  now  that  the  schools  and  colleges 
and  universities  have  been  doing  their  work  for  half  a 
century  and  more,  and  a  large  class  of  educated  men 
have  grown  up — men  qualified  to  take  a  part  in  the 
government  of  the  country,  and  desirous  of  taking  such 
a  part — there  is  no  excuse  whatever  for  maintaining 
the  monopoly.     For  the  last  twenty   j-ears  the  Indian 
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people  have  been  agitating  for  a  greater  voice  in 
the  affairs  of  their  country,  through  tlie  Indian 
NationnI  Congress.  The  hureauci-acy,  however,  pays 
little  attention  to  what  we  say  in  India,  and  so  my 
countrymen  thought  it  desirable  that  an  appeal 
should  now  be  addressed  direct  to  the  electors  of  this 
country.  The  natural  evils  inseparable  from  a  foreign 
bureaucracy  monopolising  all  power  have,  during  the 
last  ten  years,  been  intensified  by  the  reactionary 
policy  of  th<^  Indian  Government,  and  this  reaction  and 
repression  has  been  the  darkest  during  the  last  three 
years.  You,  Sir,  have  said,  and  I  am  glad  you  have 
said  it,  that  my  personal  feeling  towards  Lord  Curzon, 
on  whom  the  chief  responsibility  for  the  repression  of 
the  last  three  years  mainly  rests,  is  one  of  respect. 
That  is  so.  I  have  been  in  his  Council  now  for  four 
years.  And  nobody  could  come  in  contact  with  hiro 
without  being  profoundly  impressed  by  his  great  ability, 
his  indefatigable  energy,  high  sense  of  duty,  and  his 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  England,  as  he  understands 
them.  Lord  Curzon  is  a  brilliant  and  gifted  man, 
and  he  has  striven  as  hard  as  he  could  to  promote, 
according  to  his  lights,  the  interests  of  England  in 
India.  He  has  done  several  things  for  which  he  is 
entitled  to  great  credit,  but  his  main  aim  has  been  to 
strengthen  the  position  ol  the  Englishman  in  India, 
and  weaken  correspondingly  the  position  of  the  Indian, 
so  as  to  make  it  more  and  more  ditiicult  for  the  latter 
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to  urge  his  claim  to  that  equality  which  has  been  pro- 
mised him  by  the  Parliament  and  the  Sovereign,  and 
which  it  is  his  legitimate  ambition  to  attain. 
You  will  find — and  I  am  anxious  to  be  fair  to 
Lord  Curzon — that  while  he  has  done  a  great  deal  of 
good  work  in  certain  directions — giving  larger  grants 
to  irrigation,  to  agricultural  education,  and  to  primary 
education,  putting  down  assaults  by  Europeans  on 
Indians,  rousing  local  governments  to  greater  energy, 
and  so  on — where  he  had  1o  deal  with  the  educated 
classes  of  the  country  and  their  legitimate  position  and 
aspirations,  he  lias  been  reactionary,  and  even  repres- 
sive. And  it  is  this  reaction  and  this  repression  that 
has  driven  my  countrymen  to  a  position  bordering  on 
despair.  Let  me  explain  my  meaning  to  you  in  a  few 
words.  There  are  four  fields  in  which  the  educated 
classes,  that  is  to  say,  those  who  have  received  a  West- 
ern education — for  we  have  our  own  Eastern  learning, 
and  men  who  receive  that  education  are  among  the 
most  learned  in  certain  fields  ;  but  I  am  speaking  now 
of  Western  education,  because  that  education  inspires 
one  with  an  appreciation  of  free  institutions — there  are 
fom  fields  in  which  the  educated  classes  have  been 
steadily  making  their  influence  felt,  and  in  all  those 
four  fields  the  reactionary  policy  of  recent  years  has 
sought  to  put  them  back.  In  the  first  place,  a  little 
local  self-government  was  given  us  by  Lord  Eipon,  and 
these  educated  classes  naturally  exercise  much  influence 
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in  that  limited  field.     Secondly,  they  are  able  to  exer- 
<*ise  some  influence  in  the  spread  of  higher  education. 
Thirdly,  they  have  a   powerful   Press,  which,  in    spite 
of  defects    inseparable   from    a   state   of  transition,   is 
steadily   gaining  in    weight   and   importance,   and   its 
influence   means  the  influence    of  educated    Indians. 
I^astly.  a  few  fairly  high  offices  in   the  public    service 
are  held  by  Indians — almost  everything  worth  having 
is  monopolised  by  Englishmen — but  a  very  few  offices 
of  some  importance  are  allowed  to  be  held  by  Indians, 
and  appointments  to  these  offices  were  hitherto  made 
by  means  of  an  open  competitive  examination,  with  the 
result  that  men  of  ability,  who  are  usually  also  men  of 
independence,  had  an  opportunity  of  entering  the  pub- 
lic service.     Now  in  all  these  fields,  Lord   Curzon   has 
put  the  clock  back.     Moreover,  it  is  not  only  his  mea- 
sures, but  also  the  manner  in  which  be  has  forced  them 
on  the  country  about  which  my  countrymen  feel  most 
bitter.     I  think  this    has  been  the  result  of  the  limit- 
ations  imposed    upon    him  by   his  temperament    and 
his    training.     In     Mr.    Morley's    life    of    Gladstone 
one  striking   expression  repeatedly    occurs — it  is  what 
Mr.  Gladstone  calls  "  the  profound  principle  of  liberty." 
Mr.  Gladstone  says  again  and  again    that  though  Ox- 
ford had    taught    him    many  things,    Oxford    did   not 
leach  him  an  appreciation  of  the  profound  principle  of 
liberty  as  a  factor  of  human  progress.      Well,  it  seems 
other  Oxford  men,  too,  have  not  learnt  how  to  appre- 
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ciate  that  principle.  Lord  Curzon  is  no  believer  in 
free  institutions,  or  in  national  aspirations.  I  believe 
if  he  were  allowed  a  free  band  he  would  hand  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  back  to  the  rule  of  the  aristocracy 
tbat  governed  here  before  1832.  Well,  Lord  Curzon 
sees  that  the  educated  classes  of  India  are  pressing 
for'vard  more  and  more  to  be  associated  with  the 
government  of  their  own  country,  and  he  thinks  it  is 
not  to  the  interest  of  England,  as  he  understands  that 
interest,  that  this  should  be  so.  He  therefore  has  tried 
to  put  back  these  men  in  every  one  of  the  four  fields 
of  which  I  have  spoken.  He  has  tried  to  fetter  the 
Press  b}'  his  Official  Secrets  Act.  In  regard  to  higher 
education,  he  has  transferred  the  control  of  it  to  the 
hands  of  the  officials  and  of  such  Indians  as  will  always 
agree  with  the  officials.  Then,  as  regards  the  few  fairly 
high  offices  open  to  us  in  our  own  country,  be  has 
abolished  competition,  and  made  everything  dependent 
upon  the  pleasure  of  the  officials,  thereby  enormously 
increasing  official  patronage,  and  making  it  more  diffi- 
cult for  able  and  independent  Indians  to  enter  the 
public  service  of  their  own  country.  Lastly,  he  has 
tried  to  take  away,  especially  in  Bengal,  a  portion  of 
that  self-government  which  had  been  given  to  the 
people  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  As  if  all  this 
retrogression  were  not  sufficient,  he  ventured  last  year,, 
in  open  Council,  to  explain  away  the  Queen's  Proclama- 
tion.    Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  wdth  difficulty   that 
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I  can  speak  with  due  restraint  of  this  offending   of  his. 
The  Queen's  Proclamation  has  hithei'to  been  regarded, 
both  for  its  contents  and  the  cireuinstances  connected 
with  the  issuing  of  it,  with   feelings  of  gratitude   and 
satisfaction  by  the  people  of  India.      It  was  issued   on 
the  morrow  of  the  dark  Mutiny  by  a   Royal   woman,  in 
the  name  of  a  mighty  nation,  to  a  people  who  had  just 
suffered  most  dreadful  calamities  in  their  own  country. 
And  I  think  England  may   well  be  proud  of  it  for  all 
time.     The  Proclamation  assures    the   people   of  India 
that  the  Queen  considered   herself  bound  to   them  by 
the  same  ties  which  bound  her  to  her  other  subjects  in 
the  Empire,  that  the  prosperity  and    happiness  of  the 
Indian    people  was   the   sole  aim  of  her  rule,  and   that 
everything  in  India  would  be  freely  and  equally  open  to 
all  without  distinction  of  race,  or  colour,  or  creed.   It  is 
true  that  in  practice  this  equality  has  been  a  mere  legal 
fiction.      But  then  even  as  a  legal  fiction  it  was  a  very 
important  thing  as  laying  down  in  theory  the  policy  of 
a  great  nation   towards  a  subject   people.     Now,  Lord 
Curzon,  who  dearly  loves  debating,  thought  it  proper  to 
attack  the  educated  classes  in  regard  to  their   constant 
reference  to  this    Proclamation.     He   said    in    effect : 
"  You  base  your  claim     for   eijuality   on     the    Queen's 
Proclamation.      But  what  does  it  promise  you  ?    It  says 
that  you  will  have  equality   when   you   are   '  qualified  ' 
for  it.      Now,  here  we  have  certain  qualifications  which 
can  only  be  attained  by  heredity   or    race.     Therefore, 
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as  you  cannot  acquire  race,  you  really  cannot  liave 
equality  with  Enolisbmen  in  India  as  long  as  British 
rule  lasts."  Now,  apart  from  the  question  of  your 
national  honour  being  involved  in  this — the  explaining 
away  of  a  Sovereign's  word — look  at  the  unwisdom,  the 
stupendous  unwisdom,  of  the  whole  tiling — telling  the 
people  of  India  that,  unless  they  were  content  to  remain 
permanently  a  subject  race  in  their  own  country, 
their  interests  and  those  of  British  rule  were  not  identi- 
cal. After  this,  bow  can  any  Englishman  complain  if 
my  countrymen  regarded,  as  they  have  been  latterly 
regarding,  your  rule  in  India  as  maintained,  not  to  pro- 
mote their  interests,  but  for  a  selfish  purpose  ?  But  Lord 
Curzon  has  not  stopped  even  at  this.  Some  time  ago  he 
made  a  speech  in  Convocation  at  Calcutta,  in  which  he 
attacked  not  only  the  educated  classes  of  to-day,  but 
also  their  ancestors,  of  whom  he  knows  nothing,  and  the 
ideals  of  their  race,  of  which  every  Indian  is  justly 
proud.  And  then  on  the  top  of  these  things  has  come 
the  partition  of  Bengal.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  don't 
wish  to  say  anything  to-night  about  the  merits  of  the 
measure,  now  it  has  been  carried  out.  I  regret  it  pro- 
foundly. I  think  it  has  been  a  terrible  mistake,  and 
it  will  take  long  to  undo  its  evil  effects,  if  ever  you  are 
able  to  undo  them.  But  I  want  to  say  a  word  about 
the  manner  in  which  the  measure  has  been  forced  on 
that  province.  About  two  5'ears  ago  Lord  Curzon  start- 
ed   the    idea ;     and    instantly    there    was     strenuous 
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opposition  to  it  throughout  the  province.  About  500 
meetings  were  held  in  different  part?  in  which  the  peo- 
ple begged  Lord  Curzon  to  leave  them  alone.  For  a 
time  nothing  more  was  heard  of  the  proposal,  and  peo- 
ple thought  Lord  Curzon  had  abandoned  the  partition. 
A  few  months  ago  it  was  suddenly  announced,  not  only 
that  the  partition  would  take  place,  but  that  a  much 
larger  scheme  than  was  originally  proposed  had  been 
sanctioned  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  Now,  consider 
the  position.  The  ])eo))le  liad  lield  500  meetings,  they 
had  appealed  to  the  Viceroy,  they  had  a}>pealed  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  they  had  sent  a  petition,  signed  by 
60,000  persons,  to  the  British  House  of  Commons ; 
and  yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  things,  this  measure  has 
been  forced  upon  the  people.  The  Lieutenant-Grover- 
nor  of  Bengal  sa3^s  that  he  had  consulted  his  senior 
officials,  as  if  they  were  the  only  people  to  be  consulted 
in  a  matter  of  this  kind  I  No  Indians  were  consulted, 
not  even  the  men  who  never  take  part  in  politics,  who 
are  the  friends  of  Viceioys  and  the  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nors, heads  of  distinguished  families — not  one  even  of 
these  was  consulted  ;  and  you  find  all  these  men  ranged 
against  the  partition  to-day.  Now,  is  tliis  the  way 
British  rule  is  to  be  maintained  in  India  after  a 
hundred  years  ?  It  is  this  which  has  driven  the 
people  of  Bengal  to  the  present  feeling  of  despair. 
The  majority  of  the  people  there  have  lost  faith  in  the 
character  of  your  rule  ;  and  that  to  my  mind  is  a  serious 
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situation.  Now  though  the  main  part  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  this  state  of  things  must  rest  on  Lord  Curzon, 
after  all  it  is  your  system  of  administration  in  India 
that  has  enabled  him  to  attempt  all  this  repression. 
My  quarrel,  therefore,  is  less  with  him  personally,  or 
with  the  othcials,  than  with  the  system — this  bureau- 
cratic system,  this  monopoly  of  power  by  officials. 
Many  of  these  officials  are,  no  doubt,  conscientious  men, 
who  are  trying  to  do  their  duty  according  to  their 
lights.  But  I  contend  that  these  lights  are  dim. 
Their  highest  idea  of  British  rule  is  efficiency.  They 
think  that  if  they  give  India  an  efficient  administration 
the  whole  of  their  duty  is  discharged.  But  this  really 
is  not  the  whole  duty,  nor  even  the  main  duty,  which 
England  has  professed  to  undertake  in  India.  But  you 
have  pledged  your  word  before  God  and  man  to  so 
govern  India  as  to  enable  the  Indian  people  to  govern 
themselves  according  to  the  higher  standards  of  the 
West.  If  your  policy  is  not  directed  to  this  end,  I 
shall  consider  you  have  failed.  I  recognise  the  enor- 
mous difficulties,  but  I  say,  for  one  thing,  your  faces 
should  be  set  in  one  direction  and  one  direction  only, 
and  there  must  be  no  attempt  at  turning  back.  Again, 
even  as  regards  efficiency,  my  own  conviction  is  that  it 
is  impossible  for  the  present  system  to  produce  more 
than  a  certain  very  limited  amount  of  efficiency  ;  and 
that  standard  has  now  been  already  reached.  The 
higher    efficiency,    which    comes    of    self-government, 
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that  you  can  never  secure  under  a  bureaucratic  system. 
There  are  obvious  disadvantages  inseparable  from  the 
system,  I  will  mention  only  three  of  them.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  nobody  in  the  Government  who 
is  permanently  identified  with  the  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  is  a  strongly  centralised  system,  and  all  initi- 
ation of  important  measures  can  only  come  from  the 
centre.  The  centre,  however,  consists  of  men  who  only 
hold  power  for  five  years,  and  then  come  away  here.  It 
is  impossible  for  them  to  study  vast  and  complicated 
problems  affecting  three  hundred  millions  of  people 
and  attempt  to  deal  with  them  during  their  time.  And 
when  they  come  away,  other  men  who  take  their  place 
have  to  begin  where  they  did,  and  are  deterred  by  the 
same  difficulty.  The  Civil  Service,  taken  as  a  body, 
is  very  strong,  but  each  member  of  it  individually  is 
not  important  enough,  owing  to  the  centralised  charac- 
ter of  the  system,  to  be  able  to  initiate  any  large  mea- 
sure. Then,  as  soon  as  these  men  have  earned  their 
pension,  they  return  to  this  country.  And  thus  the 
knowledge  and  experience  acquired  by  them  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  country — which  might  have  been  useful  to 
the  people  after  their  retirement,  if  they  had  remainedin 
India — is  wholly  lost  to  the  country,  and  this  goes  on 
generation  after  generation.  When  these  men  come 
back  to  this  country,  they  get  lost  in  the  crowd,  their 
knowledge  and  experience  finding,  perhaps,  occasional 
expression  in  a  letter   to   the   newspapers.     The  result 
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is  that  large    questions    affecting    the    welfare    of    the 
people  are  generally    left  to    themselves — we,  who  are 
permanently  in  India,    have  no   voice    in   the   govern- 
ment, and    can  initiate    nothing — and    this  is  the  first 
great  disadvantage  of  the  system,  even  from  the  stand- 
point of  efficiency.     The  second    disadvar.tage    is  that 
which  comes  of  the   exclusion  of  the   educated   classes 
from  power.     This  class  is  steadily  growing,  and  unless 
you  close  your   schools,    colleges,    and    universities,    it 
will  continue  to    grow.      And    with  the    growth  of  this 
class,  larger  and  larger  grows    the  number  of  men  who 
are   discontented   with   the   present    state    of   things. 
Public  opinion  is  practically   limited    to  these   men  in 
the  first    instance,    but  what  they    think   to-day    the 
whole    country   thinks   to-morrow.      And    there   is  no 
other  public  opinion  in  the  country.      Now,  you  never 
can  get  much  efficiency    with  the   whole   country  in   a 
discontented  frame  of  mind.     Lastly,   the  officials  look 
at  every  question    from  the    standpoint    of   their    own 
power.      They  jealously  guard    their  own    monopoly  of 
power,  and    subordinate    everj^thing  to   this  considera- 
tion.    The  interests  of  the  services  are  thus  allowed  to 
take    precedence  of   the   interests  of  the  people.     You 
thus  see  the   revenue  of  the   country   eaten   up  by  the 
enormous  and  steadily    growing  military    expenditure, 
the    increasing    home   charges,    and    the    extravagant 
salaries   paid  to    the    English    officials,    while    next  to 
nothing  is  spent  on  primary    education,  and  industrial 
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education  is  absolutely  neglected.  In  the  old  times, 
when  your  rule  had  to  be  consolidated,  and  Western 
standards  had  to  be  introduced  into  the  country,  your 
work  was  done  in  a  manner  which  secured  the  gratitude 
of  the  people  ;  but  that  gratitude  is,  I  fear,  now  over. 
The  new  generation  does  not  know  what  was  done  two 
generations  ago.  They  only  know  your  rule  as  it  now 
is,  and  the)'  only  see  your  officials  enjoying  a  monopoly 
of  power  and  resisting  all  the  legitimate  efforts  of  the 
people  to  participate  in  that  power.  New  generations 
are  thus  growing  up  full  of  bitterness  for  the  exclusion 
of  which  they  have  every  right  to  complain.  They 
see  the  marvellous  rise  of  Japan,  and  they  see  that, 
while  in  Japan  the  whole  weight  of  the  government 
has  been  thrown  on  the  side  of  popular  progress,  in 
India  the  whole  weight  of  the  government  has  been 
against  popular  progress.  Now  I  want  you  to  consider 
whether  such  a  state  of  things  can  be  indefinitely 
prolonged.  And,  after  all,  though  the  bureaucracy 
actually  exercises  power,  it  is  on  5^ou,  the  people  of 
this  country,  that  the  real  responsibility  for  the  govern- 
ment of  India  rests.  I  am  aware  that  much  good 
has  been  done  by  England  in  India  in  certain  direc- 
tions. The  Western  type  of  the  administrative 
machinery  has  been  substituted  in  place  of  what  we 
once  had.  The  country  enjoys  now  uninterrupted 
peace  and  order.  Justice,  though  costly,  is  fairly 
dispensed,  as  between  Indian  and  Indian,  though  when- 
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it  comes  to  be  a  matter  between  Indian  and  English- 
man, it  is  quite  another  story.  Then  you  have 
introduced  Western  education,  with  freedom  of  speech 
and  freedom  of  writing.  These  are  all  things  that 
stand  to  j^our  credit.  Side  by  side  with  these  there 
have  been  great  evils.  One  such  evil  is  a  steady 
dwarfing  of  the  race  in  consequence  of  its  exclusion 
from  power.  Our  natural  abilities,  owing  to  sheer 
disuse,  are  growing  less  and  less  ;  and  this  stunting  is, 
in  my  opinion,  an  enormous  evil.  Another  evil  is 
economic,  and  there  I  hold  strongly  British  rule  has 
produced  disastrous  results.  On  this  point,  I  claim 
some  right  to  speak,  for  t  have  been  studying  this 
phase  of  the  question  for  nearly  twenty  years  now\ 
Now,  as  a  temporary  necessity  of  a  state  of  transition, 
even  these  great  evils  might  be  borne,  though  they 
are  undoubtedly  most  serious.  But  when  your 
bureaucracy  attempts  to  make  the  present  arrange- 
ments permanent,  the  position  is  simply  impossible. 
The  only  solution  that  is  possible — a  solution  demand- 
ed alike  by  oar  interests  and  by  your  interests,  as  also 
by  your  national  honour — is  the  steady  introduction  of 
self-government  in  India,  substituting  the  Indian  for 
the  English  agency,  expanding  and  reforming  the 
Legislative  Councils  till  they  become  in  reality  true 
controlling  bodies,  and  letting  the  people  generally 
manage  their  own  affairs  themselves.  The  task, 
though  difficult,  is  not  impossible.      What  is  needed  is 
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large  statesmanship  and  a  resolute  determination  to 
see  to  it  that  the  pledges  given  to  the  people  of  India 
are  redeemed  within  a  reasonable  span  of  time.  The 
bureaucracy,  no  doubt,  will  not  like  to  part  with 
power,  and  will  do  everything  it  can  to  thwart  this 
consummation.  But,  after  all,  they  are  only  the 
servants  of  the  British  people,  and  when  you  have 
definitely  made  up  your  minds  they  will  be  bound  to 
carry  out  your  policy.  I  appeal  to  you,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  to  realise  the  great  responsibility  that  rests 
on  you  in  this  matter.  Already  the  difficulties  have 
been  gravely  aggrayated,  and  unless  radical  remedies 
are  applied  at  once,  everything  might  be  too  late.  I 
earnestly  trust  that  you  will  be  guided  aright  in  your 
judgment,  and  in  that  faith  I  have  addressed  you  to- 
night. Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  thank  you  most  sin- 
cerely for  the  great  honour  you  have  done  me  to-night. 


->  <8»  t- 


THE  SITUATION  IN  EASTERN  BENGAL. 


{^At  the  annual  dinner  of  the  London  Indian 
Socieiij  on  Saturday,  5th  May  1906,  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Gokhale  delivered  the  following  speech  after  Mr.  Par- 
nieshivar  Lall  had  proposed  the  toast  of  the  guests — the 
Hon.  Mr.  Gokhole  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  P.  Ramanathan 
of  Ceylon : — ] 

Mv.  Gokhale  began  by  expressing  his  satisfaction  at 
finding  himself  there  that  evening  in  the  company  of 
their  friend  from  Ceylon.  Though  Ceylon  was  a 
<^rown  Colony,  and,  as  such,  had  now  no  connexion 
with  India  politica'ly,  India  and  Ceylon  would  continue 
io  be  inseparably  associated  in  their  thoughts  as  long 
as  their  great  epic,  "  The  Ramayana,"  had  its  hold  on 
the  Indian  mind.  Speaking  at  a  gathering  of  his 
countrymen,  Mr!  Gokhale  could  not  help  referring  at 
some  length  to  what  was  at  that  time  happening  ir, 
the  newest  province  of  their  country.  He  left  India 
on  April  14,  and  on  that  very  day  events  were  taking 
place  in  the  province  of  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam 
which  constituted  a  grave  outrage  on  the  liberties  of 
the  Indian  people.  "  I  hope,"  said  Mr.  Gokhale,  "  I 
am  not  given  to  using  unduly  strong  language,  but  I 
feel  bound  to  say — and  I  say  it  with  a  full  sense  of  the 
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Tesponsibility  of  my  words — that  Sir  B.  Fuller's  Gov- 
ernment has  in  six  months  done  more  to  discredit  the 
character  of  British  rule  in  India  than  hase  all  the 
denunciations  of  the  worst  critics  of  that  rule,  Indian 
and  European,  ever  done  during  a  hundred  years ; 
and  I  think  that  in  breaking  up  a  gathering  like  the 
Provincial  Conference  of  Bengal,  and  in  arresting  and 
fining  one  of  the  foremost  Indians  of  the  day — Mr. 
Surendra  Nath  Banerjee — on  a  miserable  pretext, 
that  Government  has  been  guilty  of  what  I  can  only 
call  incredible,  criminal  folly."  Mr.  Gokhale  had 
devoted  the  best  part  of  that  day  to  reading  the 
papers  that  had  arrived  that  morning  from  India — 
papers  from  all  parts  of  the  country — papers  both 
Indian  and  Anglo-Indian — and  he  had  taken  every 
care  to  get  at  the  facts  ;  and  he  had  little  doubt  in 
his  mind  that  their  countrymen  in  Bengal  had  been 
subjected  to  an  outrage  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of 
British  rule  in  India.  And  he  would  go  further  and 
say  that  unless  the  wrong  that  had  been  done  was 
promptly  set  right,  it  would  be  difficult  for  his 
countrymen  to  maintain  the  same  relations  with  the 
authorities  that  they  had  maintained  so  long.  The 
speaker  then  proceeded  to  give  the  meeting  a  brief 
account  of  what  had  occurred.  The  Provincial 
Conference  of  Bengal  was  instituted  about  twenty  years 
ago,  and,  like  the  conferences  of  other  provinces  in 
India,   it  did  for  Bengal   what  the  Indian  Nationa 
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Congress    did    for    the    whole    of   India.      Last   year's 
Bengal   Conference   had   been    held   at   a  place  called 
Mymensing,  and,  following  the    usual    practice   in  the 
matter,  that  Conference  had  fixed  Barisal  as  the  place 
of   meeting    for    this     year's    Conference.      It    was  on 
account  of  that    resolution,    and    not   because  Bengal 
had  been  recently  marked  out  by  the  new  Lieutenant- 
Governor    as   a  scene     for   his  "resolute  government," 
that  the    delegates   to   the   Conference  assembled  last 
Easter  at  Barisal.      Mr.  Rasul,  a  Mahomedan  barrister, 
whose  ardent  patriotism  had  won  for    him  the  admira- 
tion of  his    countrymen,  was   selected    to    preside  over 
the  gathering.     The  troubles  of  the  delegates  from  the 
Western  Provinces  began    before  they  reached  Barisal. 
Part    of   the   journey    from    Calcutta  to  Barisal — that 
from  Khulna  to  Barisal — has  to  be    done  in  a  steamer, 
and  the  authorities    were  guilty   of    the    extraordinary 
meanness   of  throwing    difficulties    in    the   way  of  the 
delegates    getting  any    food    on    the   way.     At  a  place 
called   Jalabari   a   hospitable    zamindar   had  pitched  a 
tent  near  the  point  at  which  the  steamer  touched,  and 
had  kept  refreshments  ready,  and  the  delegates  wanted 
the  steamer  to    stop  only    for  fifteen    minutes,  so  that 
they    might    land    and    partake    of  them.     This    was 
refused.     The    zamindar   thereupon    rushed  on   board 
with    the     refreshments,    but    before    he    could     ga 
back    the   boat    lifted    anchor    and    sailed,    carrying 
the    host  from  his  place  all    the   way  to   Barisal.     At 
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Barisal  hhree  to  four  thousand  people  had  assembled 
to  greet  the  delegjates  on  their  arrival,  and.  following 
the  usual  practice,  the}'  wanted  to  carry  the  President- 
elect in  a  procession  to  the  place  fixed  for  his  residence. 
But  the  authorities  forbade  the  procession,  prevented 
the  delegates  from  landing  till  all  the  other  passengers 
had  landed,  and  then  insisted  on  their  going  quietly 
to  their  respectixe  residences  !  This  was  on  April  13, 
and  the  Conference  was  to  commence  its  sittings  on 
the  14th.  The  delegates  thereupon  held  a  private 
consultation  on  the  night  of  the  13th  as  to  what  they 
should  do  on  the  14th,  and.  after  careful  deliberation, 
they  decided  that  they  should  first  assemble  the  next 
daj'  at  a  place  called  the  Raja's  Haveli,  a  short  distance 
from  where  the  Conference  was  to  meet,  and  that  they 
should  then  escort  the  President  from  there  to  the 
place  of  meeting,  not  taking  even  their  walking-sticks 
with  them,  so  as  to  give  no  excuse  to  the  authorities 
for  interfering,  and  walking  only  in  rows  of  three  and 
four,  so  as  not  to  be  charged  with  obstructing  the  road. 
And  this  they  did  the  next  day,  but  when  about  half 
the  delegates  had  left  the  Raja's  Haveli,  and  the  other 
half  were  following,  the  police,  under  the  direction  of 
their  superior  officers  who  were  present,  charged  those 
who  were  in  the  Haveli,  and  began  an  indiscriminate 
assault  on  men  who  had  not  even  their  walking-sticks 
with  them.  It  must  be  mentioned  that  up  to  this 
point  the  police   had  received   absolutely  no  provoca- 
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tion  for  interfering — even  the  beautiful,  patriotic 
song,  "  Bande  Mataram,'"  against  which  the  authori- 
ties in  the  Eastern  Province  have  declared  a  fierce 
crusade,  had  not  been  sung  by  any  one  of  the 
delegates !  It  was  only  after  the  police  began  this 
dastardly  and  disgraceful  assault  that  the  delegates 
conunenced  to  chant  the  noble  and  inspiring  words, 
by  way  of  defiance  and  out  of  tlie  bitterness  of 
their  souls  I  While  his  men  were  thus  assaulting  the 
delegates,  the  Superintendent  of  Police  went  up  to 
Mr.  Surendra  Nath  Banerjee,  who,  with  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Bhupendra  Nath  Bose  and  Mr.  Mohilal  (xhose,  was 
walking  ahead,  and  arrested  him  !  Thereupon  the 
others  also  asked  to  be  arrested,  but  the  Superintendent 
said  that  his  orders  were  to  arrest  Mr.  Banerjee  alone  ! 
This  was  a  most  significant  statement,  showing  the 
feeling  of  the  authorities  against  Mr.  Banerjee 
personally.  Mr.  Banerjee  was  then  marched  otf  to  the 
District  Magistrate,  who  had  issued  the  order  for  his 
arrest  presumably  before  knowing  what  pait  Mr. 
Banerjee  would  take  in  what  was  to  happen  on  tliat  day. 
•The  day  was  a  close  holiday,  owing  to  Easter,  but  the 
Magistrate  was  awaiting  Mr.  Banerjee's  arrival,  and, 
after  insulting  him  and  then  fining  him  for  contempt  of 
<;ourt,  because  he  protested  agaiiist  the  insult,  went 
through  the  farce  of  a  hurried  trial,  and,  without  giving 
Mr.  Banerjee  the  opportunity  he  demanded  of  cross- 
examining  the  Superintendent  of  Police,  or  of  obtaining 
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legal     assistance     for    his    defence,     inflicted   another 
fine  on  him  for  taking  part  in  a  procession    without   a 
license  !     The    whole    affair    was    conducted    with    so 
indecent  a  disregard  of  the  dignity  of  a  court  of  justice 
that  it  would  be  a  long  time    before   it   was   forgotten. 
On   the   other   hand,   the   complaints  lodged    by    Mr. 
Banerjee   and   other   delegates   against   the  police  for 
assault  were  dismissed  as  frivolous  !   It  was   said  that  a 
member   of  the    Bengal  Legislative  Council  received  a 
wound    in   the   head    at   the  hands   of  the  police,  and 
several  persons  were    badly  injured.     The   papers  also 
reported  that,  when   the   last   mail    left  India,  one  boy 
who  had  been  mercilessly  beaten  was  lying  in  a  critical 
condition  in  a  hospital.     This  took  place  on  the   14th. 
When  the  police  stopped   their    assault    the    delegates 
met  in  conference  and  resolved  that,   as  constitutional 
government  had  ceased  to  exist  in  Barisal,  they  should 
not  go  through    the    whole    of   their    programme,  but 
■confine  themselves  merely  to  the  questions  of  partition 
and    the    Swadeshi     movement,    and    they    sang    the 
national    song      "  Bande   ^Nlateram  "  (*'  Hail  !  Mother- 
land"), with  all  the  fervour  which   the   occasion   could 
not  help  evoking.     The   next   day,   on  the  Conference 
re-assembling,   the   District    Superintendent    of  Police 
went  to  the   place  and   demanded   from   the  leaders  a 
guarantee  that  the  national  song  would  not  be  sung  at 
the   close  of  the  proceedings,   and   that  the  delegates 
would  not  leave^the  place  of  meeting  in  a  procession  ! 
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The  leaders  very  properly  declined  to  give  such  a 
guarantee,  whereupon  the  Superintendent  dispersed 
the  Conference  by  force.  This,  as  far  as  Mr. 
Gokhale  could  gather  from  the  papers,  was  what 
had  taken  ]ilace  at  Barisal.  and  he  thought  that 
they  had  a  right  to  demand,  and  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Government  to  grant,  a  searching  and 
independent  enquiry  into  the  whole  affair.  If  the 
enquiry  showed  that  the  facts  were  substantially  as 
they  had  been  reported  in  the  papers,  they  would  be 
entitled  to  ask,  not  only  that  the  officials  who  were 
immediately  resjwnsible  for  the  outrage  should  be 
properly  punished,  but  also  that  Sir  B.  Fuller,  who 
had  done  more  than  any  man  in  recent  years  to  bring- 
British  rule  into  evil  repute  with  the  people,  should  be 
removed  from  his  present  office  ;  for  it  was  impossible, 
after  what  bad  happened,  for  the  people  of  Eastern 
Bengal  and  Assam  to  have  anything  to  do  with  their 
present  ruler.  i\Ir.  Gokhale  proceeded  next  to  make 
a  few  general  observations  on  what  had  happened,  and 
said :  "  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  though  I  resent  as 
much  as  any  man  can  what  has  taken  place  in  Barisal^ 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  am  altogether  sorry  that  events^ 
there  have  taken  this  turn.  We  have  got  to  realise 
that  the  few  liberties  that  we  enjoy  at  present  have 
really  not  been  won  by  us,  but  that  they  have  been 
the  free  and  spontaneous  gift  of  a  succession  of  large- 
hearted   and   far-sighted   statesmen,   whose   places,  io 
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some  cases  at  any  rate,  have  now  been  taken  by 
unworthy  successors.  They  have  not  come  to  us 
hallowed  by  sufifering  and  sanctified  by  sacrifice — 
and  until  they  have  been  re-\vou  by  us  on  this  basis, 
they  must  continue,  as  at  present,  dependent  upon  the 
sweet  will  of  autocratic  rulers.  Another  thing  we 
have  got  to  realise  is  that  we  are  now  only  at  the 
beginning  of  the  real  struggle,  and  as  day  succeeds 
day  the  character  of  this  struggle  will  grow  more  and 
more,  and  not  less,  arduous."  The  speaker  then  turned 
to  some  of  the  observations  of  previous  speakers. 
"  Much  disappointment,"  he  said,  '*  has  been  expressed 
to-day  that  the  accession  of  ^Nlr.  John  Morley  to  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  State  for  India  has  so  far  made 
no  change  for  us,  and  that,  in  some  respects,  the 
position  has  actually  grown  worse.  I  can  understand 
this  feeling,  which  I  know  was  widely  prevalent  in 
India  when  I  left,  and  which  has  found  such  vigorous 
utterance  in  this  hall  this  evening.  But,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  are  we  sure  that  we  are  quite  fair  to  Mr. 
Morley  when  we  express  such  disappointment  ?  He 
has  been  at  the  India  Office  for  only  five  months,  and 
most  of  the  time  his  attention  has  been  distracted,  first 
by  the  General  Election,  and  then  by  questions  like 
Chinese  labour  and  the  Education  Bill,  to  which,  with 
the  position  he  occupies  in  his  party,  he  cannot  be 
expected  to  be  indifferent.  Indian  questions  are 
altogether  new  to  him,    and   even   a   man   of  his  great 
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gifts  must  take  time  to  grasp  properly  problems 
affecting  three  hundred  millions  of  people  living  at  a 
distance  of  six  thousand  miles  in  a  land  which  he  has 
never  visited.  And  till  he  has  so  grasped  these  problems 
how  can  anyone  reasonably  expect  him  to  override  the 
officials  on  the  spot  in  India  and  their  representatives 
— the  members  of  the  India  Council — in  this  country, 
on  the  strength  of  his  sympathies  alone  ?  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  like  so  many  of  my  countrymen,  I  have 
been  a  profound  admirer  of  ]\Ir.  ]\Iorley  since  my 
college  days,  and  I  feel  towards  him  as  towards  a 
master.  I  have  learnt  much  from  his  books,  and  his 
writings  have  helped  to  sustain  me  when  much  else  on 
which  I  had  relied  seemed  to  give  way.  I  have  no 
doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  as  soon  as  Mr.  Morley  has 
acquired  a  fair  working  knowledge  of  Indian  problems 
— and  he  cannot  take  long  to  acquire  it — his  sympa- 
thies, which  are  evidently  being  held  in  check  at 
present,  will  assert  themselves,  aiid  the  bureaucracy  in 
India  will  be  made  to  realise  that  the  vast  power  which 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  wields  may  not  always 
be  exercised  to  back  them  up  in  their  attempts  to 
crush  the  growing  aspirations  of  the  Indian  people. 
A  man  who  all  through  his  life  has  held  the  banner  of 
freedom  high,  and  who  has  made  sacrifices  for  his 
convictions,  may  surely  be  trusted  not  to  discredit 
wholl}'  his  own  teachings  when  it  comes  to  be  his  turn 
to  put  them  into  practice.      Ladies  and   gentlemen,    it 
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is  only  just  that  ^Ir.  Morley  sliould  have  fair  play,  and 
I  think  it  is  in  the  last  degree  unwise  for  us  to  be  in 
such  a  hurry  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  his  adminis- 
tration. We  must,  of  course,  he  firm,  and  we  must  be 
watchful,  and  I,  for  one,  am  expectant.  But  we  shall 
onlj'^  harm  ourselves  by  being  impatient.  Having 
described  the  ideal  of  Indian  reformers  as  that  of 
self-government  on  Colonial  lines,  Mr.  Gokhale  pro- 
ceeded :  "  How  soon  or  how  late  this  ideal  is  realised 
depends  really  upon  ourselves.  Our  numbers  are  so 
great  that  no  power  on  earth  can  bar  our  way  for  any 
length  of  time,  if  onlj'' we  are  true  to  ourselves.  But 
much  work  has  to  be  done,  and  enormous  sacrifices  will 
haA'e  to  be  made  before  any  real  advance  in  this  direc- 
tion is  secured.  What  we  need  to-day  above  everything 
else  is  a  band  of  workers  who  will  give  up  their  all  for 
the  country,  and  spread  the  gospel  of  unity  and  patriot- 
ism far  and  wide  throughout  the  land.  The  curse  of 
a  tendency  towards  disintegration  which  still  rests 
upon  us  must  be  lifted.  Our  love  of  the  Motherland 
must  grow  so  fervent  and  passionate  that  it  will  turn 
all  sacrifice  for  India  into  a  pure  jo)^  And  the  workers 
must  maintain  resolute  discipline  in  their  ranks.  What 
the  situation  requires  is  not  new  ideas,  but  sacrifice — 
not  talk,  but  work — work  early  and  work  late — work 
when  it  is  dawn  and  work  when  it  is  dark.  We  are 
entitled  to  do  such  work  for  our  country,  and  it  is 
entirely  in  accord  with  the   declared   object   of  British 
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rule  in  India.  We  are  anxious  to  do  this  work  with- 
out disturbing  the  harmonious  relations  that  have 
hitherto  existed  between  Indians  and  Englishmen,  and 
if  those  who  wield  power  at  present  in  our  country 
choose  to  turn  their  backs  on  solemn  promises  given 
in  the  name  of  England,  and  thereby  make  a  conti- 
nuance of  harmonious  relations  impossible,  the  res- 
ponsibility for  disturbing  these  relations  will  lie  on 
them  and  not  on  us.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  do  not 
wish  to  detain  you  longer.  No  one  knows  what  the 
future  has  in  store  for  us,  or  how  much  fulfilment  our 
own  eyes  may  witness  before  they  close.  But  one 
thing  is  quite  clear.  There  is  nothing  in  this  world 
of  ours  which  may  not  be  achie\ed  by  men  whose 
lives  are  inspired  by  patriotism,  sustained  by  faith,  and 
ennobled  by  sacrifice.  India  expects  that  such  men 
shall  now  come  forward  in  sufficient  numbers  in  her 
service.  If  this  expectation  is  realised,  all  else  will  be 
well." 


RECALL  OF  Sir    B.  FULLER. 


\^0n  Saturday,  the  19tJi  May  190G,  a  oneeting  was 
held  at  the  Holhorn  Restaurant  of  the  London  Indian 
Society  to  protest  against  the  repressive  acts  of  the 
Government  of  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam  and  de- 
mand the  recall  of  Sir  Bampfylde  Fuller,  the  Lieute- 
nard- Governor.  Mr.  Dadahhai  Naoroji,  President  of 
the  Society,  introduced  the  Hon.  Mr.  Gokhale,  who  then 
moved  the  principal  resolidion  in  the  folloiving 
speech : — ] 

Before  dealing  with  the  subject  he  pointed  out 
that,  although  he  had  but  recently  come  over  from 
India,  it  was  not  quite  correct,  as  their  chair- 
man had  informed  them,  to  say  that  he  had  come 
from  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  agitation  and 
excitement.  He  left  India  on  April  14,  the  day 
upon  which  the  assault  on  the  delegates  took  place 
at  Barisal,  and  he  knew  nothing  about  this  parti- 
cular affair  until  he  had  reached  Marseilles.  So  far  as 
the  general  position  in  Bengal,  however,  was  concerned, 
he  might  fairly  claim  to  speak  with  special  knowledge. 
(The  Chairman  :  "  That  is  what  I  meant.")  Before 
leaving  India  he  had  been  for  four  months  continuously 
in  Calcutta,  the   capital  of  Bengal.     The     Indians    in 
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London,  in  holding  that  meeting,  were  only  following 
in  the  wake  of  their  countrymen  in  all  parts  of  India, 
where,  according  to  a  recent  telegram  in  the  Daily 
News,  142  public  meetings  of  protest  had  already  been 
held  in  the  different  provinces,  and  more  were  being 
held  every  day.  At  a  time  of  such  general  excitement 
and  indignation,  he  thought  it  was  more  than  ever 
necessary  for  them  to  keep  their  heads  cool  and  state 
whatever  they  had  to  state  with  a  due  sense  of  restraint. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  make  any  wholesale  charges 
against  the  British  Government  in  India  on  the 
strength  of  the  discreditable  proceedings  in  Eastern 
Bengal,  which  thej'  had  assembled  that  day  to  deplore 
and  condemn,  because  it  was  only  fair  to  remember 
that,  though  the  indignation  at  those  proceedings  was 
universal  throughout  India,  the  proceedings  them- 
selves had  been  confined  to  only  ,  one  out  of  seven 
provinces,  and  the  other  Provincial  Governments  had 
done  nothing  to  be  bracketed  with  the  Government  of 
Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam.  Mr.  Gokhale  also  thought 
it  fair  to  mention  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  Viceroy  of 
India  could  not  be  in  sympathy  with  his  Lieutenant  in 
Eastern  Bengal  in  the  matter.  True,  they  all  would 
like  to  see  Lord  Minto  pulling  up  Sir  B.  Fuller — 
sharply  and  once  for  all.  But,  even  then,  while  he 
agreed  with  those  who  considered  that  it  was  the  plain 
duty  of  the  Viceroy  to  so  pull  up  Sir  B.  Ftiller, 
and    that    it    was     unfortunate    and  even     lamenta- 
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ble  weakness  not  to  so  pull  him  up,  he  could  under- 
stand the  delicacy  of  feeling  which  made  a  new  Viceroy 
hesitate  to  interfere  decisively  and  openly  with  the 
acts  of  the  head  of  a  Provincial  Administration.  With 
these  preliminary  observations,  the  speaker  addressed 
himself  to  the  resolution,  which  he  had  to  offer  for  the 
adoption  of  the  meeting.  He  said  it  was  now  seven 
months  since  that  evil  and  ill-fated  measure — the 
Partition  of  Bengal — had  been  forced  by  Lord  Curzon 
on  the  people  of  that  province,  in  spite  of  their  most 
vehement  protests  and  in  the  face  of  a  plain  warning 
that  such  trampling  of  public  opinion  under  foot  was 
bound  to  cause  trouble,  even  in  Lidia.  The  feeling 
against  partition  was  equally  strong  and  equnlly  bitter 
in  both  sections  of  the  divided  province.  Indeed,  if  any- 
thing, it  was  stronger  and  more  organised  in  the  West- 
ern Province  than  in  the  Eastern,  as  a  majority  of  their 
Bengali  brethren  were  in  the  Western  Province,  which, 
further,  included  Calcutta,  the  capital.  And  yet,  in 
spite  of  this,  how  was  it  that  while  the  Western 
Province  continued  to  be  administered  on  ordinary 
lines,  the  Eastern  Province  alone  found  it  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  such  extraordinary  measures  of  repres- 
sion ?  The  speaker  thought  that  this  was  a  very  fair 
question  to  ask,  and  he  was  sure  that  anyone  who 
attempted  to  frame  an  honest  answer  to  it  would  at 
once  see  whei-e  the  responsibility  really  lay.  The  fact 
was  that  the  Western  Province    was   presided    over   by 
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Sir   Andrew   Fraser,   an   administrator   who,   whatever 
criticism   might   be   directed  against  some  of  his  mea- 
sures,  had   proved   himself  to   be   a  patient  and  cool- 
headed  officer  ;  whereas  in   the    Eastern  Province  Sir 
B.  Fuller's  conduct  was  characterised  by  an  amount  of 
excitability,  want  of  tact,  and  wrong-headedness,  which 
showed  him  to  be  unfit  for  his  great  and  highly  respon- 
sible post.     Sir  B.  Fuller's   only   idea   of  dealing  with 
popular    discontent    was    by    methods    of    force — and 
since    he    had      been     appointed      Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of   Eastern    Bengal    he    had   pursued    that  policy 
in     so    aggressive    and     determined     a    manner   that 
there  was  no  hope  of  peace    in    this   province   until  he 
was  relieved  of  his  duties.      Mr.  G-okhale  then  proceed- 
ed to  state  briefly  what  it  was  that  their  countrymen  in 
Bengal  charged     Sir  B.  Fuller  with.      The     particular 
outrage  at  Barisal  complained  of  in  the  resolution   was 
only  the  last  of  a  series  of  grossly  repressive  acts.     For 
the  past  six  months  he  had  taken  measure  after  measure 
against  the  popular  liberties — and  had     governed    the 
province   in   a  manner   which    had    sorely    tried     the 
patience  of  the  people.      He  had  been   guilty  of  grave 
and  offensive  discourtesy   to  popular   leaders — men   of 
high  position  in  the  Indian  world.     He  had  declared  a 
fierce  crusade  against  the  schoolboys  of  his  province,  and 
parents  and  guardians  would    find   it    difficult    ever  to 
forgive  him  for  that.      In  all   backward   countries,    es- 
pecially in  countries  governed    by    bureaucracies,    the 
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3  ouT3g  men  of  the  country  were  the  standard-bearers  of 
a  new  hope  ;  they  bore  the  torch  of  a  new  light — the 
light  of  freedom  and  popular  aspirations.  And  the 
boys  of  Eastern  Bengal  were  like  boys  in  other  parts 
of  India.  Sir  B.  Fuller,  therefore,  took  it  into  his  head 
that  if  what  he  called  the  disaffection  of  the  people  was 
to  be  put  down,  he  must  first  of  all  put  down  the  boys 
of  his  province  !  As  a  consequence,  several  hundred 
boys  had  been  expelled  from  the  schools  on  account  of 
their  singing  the  national  song  or  being  present  at  Swade- 
shi meetings.  But  that  was  not  all.  Had  it  been  simply 
a  case  of  expelling  the  boj's  from  the  schools  that 
would  have  been  serious  enough,  yet  not  quite  so 
serious,  because  if  the  people  had  any  real  grit  in  them 
they  would  start  their  own  schools,  independent  of  the 
Government,  for  the  education  of  these  boys  ;  but 
the  Lieutenant-Governor,  not  satisfied  with  mere 
expulsion,  had,  in  several  cases,  directed  criminal  pro- 
ceedings against  the  lads.  The  result  was  that  during 
the  last  five  months  scenes  had  been  witnessed  in  India 
such  as  had  never  been  witnessed  anywhere  else — 
schoolboys  of  a  tender  age  sentenced  to  rigorous  im- 
prisonment or  heavily  fined,  in  one  case  actually  two 
little  children  of  nine  and  ten  had  been  placed  in  the 
dock  to  undergo  regular  trial,  for  being  members  of 
an  unlawful  assembly.  It  was  true  that  the  Magistrate, 
in  the  end,  let  off  those  children,  but  what  must  have 
been  the  anxiety  and    suffering  of  the  parents   during 
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the  time  the  trial  lasted  I  The  whole  thing  was  too 
ludicrous  for  laughter  and  too  sad  for  tears.  Another 
of  Sir  B.  Fuller's  measures  of  repression  was  the 
quartering  of  military  and  punitive  police  on  the 
people  of  Barisal  and  other  places.  And  it  was  only 
under  pressure  from  the  Viceroy  that,  after  a  time, 
the  police  were  withdrawn.  Then  Sir  B.  Fuller  had 
tried  to  intimidate  the  independent  Press  of  his 
province,  and,  in  that  connexion,  Mr.  Grokhale 
narrated  how  a  paper  m  Assam,  called  the  Weekly 
Chronicle,  had  been  treated.  The  Lieutenant- 
Grovernors  next  attack  on  popular  liberties  took  the 
shape  of  dispersing  public  meetings  and  prohibiting 
them  in  public  places.  And,  emboldened  by  his 
success,  he  next  sought  to  prohibit  meetings  even  on 
private  grounds.  Then  came  the  prohibition  of  street 
processions  and  the  singing  of  the  beautiful  national 
song,  "  Bande  Materam."  One  point  Mr.  Gokhale 
desired  to  emphasise  in  connection  with  all  these  mea- 
sures of  repression.  It  was  not  pretended,  even  by  the 
authorities,  that  a  public  meeting  in  any  place  or  a 
public  procession  or  the  singing  of  the  noble  national 
song  had,  even  in  a  single  instance,  been  followed  by  a 
breach  of  the  peace  by  those  who  took  part  in  them. 
The  only  breaches  of  the  peace  so  far  committed  in 
Eastern  Bengal  had  been  by  the  alleged  guardians  of 
public  peace — the  police.  On  the  top  of  all  this  came 
the  astounding,  the  incredible  folly  of  the  officials  at 
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Barisal.  Having  briefly  glanced  at  the  facts  of  the 
occurrence,  as  gathered  from  both  the  popular  and  the 
official  versions,  Mr.  Grokhale  proceeded  to  develop  his 
contention  that  there  were  four  separate  matters  in  that 
affair  which  called  for  prompt  enquiry  and  redress. 
First,  there  was  the  cowardly,  brutal,  and  entirely  un- 
provoked assault  by  the  police  on  the  delegates  to  the 
Conference  on  April  14.  The  second  was  the  treatment 
of  their  great  countryman,  Mr.  Surendra  Nath  Baner- 
jee.  Mr.  Gokhale  could  safely  predict  that  Mr. 
Emerson,  the  District  Magistrate  of  Barisal,  had 
achieved  for  himself  an  unenviable  notoriety,  and  that 
his  name  would  be  a  by-word  of  official  insolence  and 
unscrupulousness  for  a  long  time  to  come  in  India. 
Then  there  was  the  conduct  of  the  Deputy  Magistrate 
in  regard  to  the  complaints  of  the  delegates  about 
police  assault,  and  the  dismissal  of  these  complaints  as 
frivolous  by  the  District  Magistrate  without  any 
enquiry.  And  last,  and  gravest  of  all,  there  was  the 
dispersal  by  force  of  a  constitutional  and  long-establish- 
ed gathering  like  the  Bengal  Provincial  Conference. 
They  demanded  a  searching  and  independent  enquiry 
into  these  four  matters.  If  the  main  facts  of  the 
occurrence  were  not  in  dispute,  there  still  remained 
the  question  of  responsibility,  and  the  speaker 
was  clearly  and  emphatically  of  opinion  that  there 
must  be  a  thorough  and  independent  enquiry  into 
the  whole  affair.     It  might    be  said  that    th^  High 
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Court  would  give  \vhate^'er  redress  was  needed. 
But,  surely,  when  such  a  gross  outrage  on  popular 
liberties  and  such  wanton  brutality  had  been 
committed  by  the  Executive,  the  Government  was  not 
going  to  content  itself  with  having  the  question  con- 
sidered on  the  narrow  and  technical  grounds  of  law 
only  ;  it  was,  in  the  speaker's  opinion,  more  a  question 
of  Government  policy  than  of  law,  and  tliey  must  les- 
pectfully  insist  on  executixe  action  to  set  right  an 
executive  wrong.  Moreover,  moving  the  High  (.^ourt 
for  redress  was  a  very  expensixe  thing,  and  it  was  not 
everyone  who  had  been  wronged  that  could  resort  to 
it.  There  must,  therefore,  be  a  special  enquiry 
directed  by  the  Government  of  Lidia  into  the  whole 
affair,  if  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  character 
of  British  rule,  already  rudely  shaken,  was  not  to  be 
destroyed  altogether.  And  the  officials  who  would  be 
found  to  be  responsible  for  the  outrage  must  be 
promptlj'  and  adequately  punished.  Mr.  Gokhale 
recognised  with  gratitude  that  Mr.  Morley  and  Lord 
Minto  had  already  moved  in  the  matter  in  the  right 
direction.  The  withdrawal  of  the  circulars  against 
processions  and  the  singing  of  the  national  song,  and 
the  restoration  of  expelled  boys  to  schools  was  an 
important  first  step  towards  conciliating  the  people, 
but  it  was  only  the  first  of  several  steps  that  were 
necessary,  and  he  earnestly  trusted  that  the  good  work 
so  well    begun    would    be  carried    steadily    forward  ta 
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completion.  They  saw,  f^r  instance,  tVoni  a  teleoram 
in  that  inovninoj's  Daily  News,  that  the  prohibition 
of  public  meetinors  in  public  places  stil!  remained,  and 
that  must  be  withdrawn.  Above  all,  it  was  impossible 
to  have  peace  in  the  Eastern  Province  as  long-  as  Sir 
B.  Fuller  was  permitted  to  remain  at  its  head.  The 
Government  mioht  send  him  anywhere  else  they 
pleased,  but  Bengal  was  clearly  not  the  province  for 
him.  In  conclusion,  lAIr.  Gokhale  appealed  to  the 
audience  to  maintain  the  agitation  in  an  earnest  and 
persistent  spirit,  as  questions  of  grave  const  itutiona 
importance  were  involved  in  the  matter. 
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[  The  following  is  the  full  text  of  a  speech  delivered 
by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Gokhale  on  Wednesday, the  loth  Novem- 
ber 1905,  at  the  National  Liberal  Club,  London:     ] 

Sir  Hemiy  Cotton,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — 
I  feel  very  grateful  to  the  Political  Committee  of 
the  National  Liberal  Club  for  their  kind  invitation  to 
me  to  address  them  this  evening  on  the  subject  of 
India.  Political  reformers  in  India  are,  in  one  sense, 
the  natural  allies  of  the  Liberal  Party  in  England  ; 
for  we,  in  India,  are  struggling  to  assert  in  our  own 
country  those  very  principles  which  are  now  the  ac- 
cepted creed  of  the  Liberal  Party  in  England.  Peace, 
retrenchment  and  reform  are  our  watchwords,  as  they 
are  yours.  We  are  like  you  seeking  to  throw  open 
to  the  unprivileged  many  tlie  advantages  which  at 
present  are  a  monopoly  of  the  privileged  few  ;  and  we 
are  fighting  agaiast  the  predominance  of  the  interests 
of  a  class  over  thjseofthe  mass  of  the  people.  It  is 
true  that  I  use  the  word  '  allies  '  only  in  a  limited 
sense — in  the  sense  of  parties  that  have  a  common 
aim,  even  though  they  do  not  take  joint  or  common 
action  in  pursuing  that  aim.  And  I  recognize  that, 
as  things  are,  we  can't  claim  to  be  allies  of  the 
Liberal  Party  in  any  fuller  sense  of  the   term,  for  the 
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simple  reason  that  we  have  nothing  to  ofifer  the 
Liberal  Party  in  return  for  what  it  can  do  for  us, 
except  the  gratitude  and  attachment  of  a  helpless 
people,  and  this  may  not  count  for  much  in  the  eyes 
of  many.  However,  of  one  thing  I  am  certain — that 
we  are  entitled  to  look  for  sympathy  and  support  from 
the  Liberal  Party  when  we  address  our  appeal  to 
that  party  for  a  large  and  steadily  increasing  measure 
of  self-government  lieing  conceded  to  the  people  of 
India.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  now,  roughly  speak- 
ing, a  hundred  years  since  the  destinies  of  India  and 
England  came  to  be  linked  together.  How  we  came 
under  your  rule  is  a  question  into  which  no  useful 
purpose  will  be  served  by  enquiring  on  an  occasion 
like  this.  But  two  things  I  wish  to  say  for  my  country- 
men.    FirsLtJjLafc-because  we  came    under  the  rule  of 

foreigners,  it  does  noj ^mean    that    we  are    like  some 

savage  or  semi-civilized  people  whom  you  have  subju- 
gated. The  people  of  India  are  an  ancient  race  who 
bad  attained  a  high  degree  of  civilization  long 
before  the  ancestors  of  European  nations  understood 
what  civilization  was.  India  has  been  the  birth-place 
of  great  religions.  She  was  also  the  cradle  and  long 
the  home  of  literature  and  philosophy,  of  science  and 
arts.  But  God  does  not  give  everything  to  every 
people,  and  India  in  the  past  was  not  known  for  that 
love  of  liberty  and  that  appreciation  of  free  institutions 
which  one  finds  to  be  so  striking  a  characteristic  of  the 
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West.  8eeondl)%  because  the  Indians  are  under  the 
rule  of  foreigners,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are 
lacking  in  what  is  called  the  martial  spirit ;  for  some 
of  the  best  troops  that  fight  the  battles  of  the  Empire 
to-day  are  drawn  from  the  Indians  themselves.  I 
mention  these  two  things  because  I  want  you  to  recog- 
nize that,  though  we  have  lost  our  independence,  we 
have  not,  on  that  account,  quite  forfeited  our  title  to 
the  respect  and  consideration  of  civilized  people.  Your 
earlier  race  of  statesmen,  indeed,  never  failed  to  recog- 
nize this  freely.  They  perceived  the  finger  of  Provi- 
dence in  the  succession  of  events  which  ultimately  set 
a  small  island  at  one  end  of  the  world  to  rule  over  a 
great  country  at  another  end  of  the  world  ;  and  they 
were  quite  sincere  when  they  stated  that  they  regard- 
ed India  as  a  solemn  trust  and  that  they  would  ad- 
minister the  country  in  the  spirit  in  which  all  trusts 
ought  to  be  administered,  i.e.,  with  the  sole  object  of 
promoting  the  best  interests  of  the  Indians  themselves. 
Well,  a  hundred  years  have  now  elapsed  since  then  and 
no  one  can  charge  us  with  being  in  a  hurry  to  pro- 
nounce an  opinion,  if  we  now  pass  under  review  the 
results  of  3'our  hundred  years'  rule  in  India.  The 
first  task  that  confronted  your  statesmen  in  India  w^a& 
naturally  the  consolidation  of  your  rule,  and  this  they 
proceeded  to  effect  by  introducing  into  that  country 
the  appliances  of  your  material  civilization  and  by 
elaborating  there    an   administrative   machinery   con- 
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forming  to  the  type  that  prevails  in  the  West.  And, 
on  the  whole,  this  work  has  been  extremely  well  done. 
The  country  is  now  covered  with  Railways  and  Post 
Offices  and  Telegraphs.  Peace  and  order  reign  through- 
out the  land.  Justice,  though  costly,  is  fairly  admin- 
istered as  between  Indian  and  Indian,  though,  when 
it  comes  to  be  a  matter  between  Indian  and  English- 
man, it  is  another  story.  Of  course,  the  machinery 
of  administration  that  has  been  evolved  is  by  no  means 
perfect — there  ai'e  obvious  defects  of  a  serious  charac- 
ter which  need  not  be  there — but,  on  the  whole,  I  re- 
peat, this  part  of  your  work  has  been  extremely  well 
done  and  you  are  entitled  to  regard  it  with  a  just 
sense  of  satisfaction.  Side  by  side  with  consolidation, 
your  statesmen  had  to  undertake  another  work — that 
of  conciliation.  And  this  work  of  reconciling  the 
people  of  India  to  the  rule  of  foreigners — a  difficult 
and  delicate  task — has  also  been  satisfactorily  accom- 
plished. This  result  has  been  achieved  by  the  Parlia- 
ment and  the  Sovereign  of  England  enunciating  a 
noble  policy  towards  India  and  by  the  introduction 
into  that  country  of  what  is  known  as  Western  edu- 
cation— the  same  kind  of  education  that  is  given  to 
your  youths  in  your  schools  and  colleges — an  educa- 
tion that,  among  other  things,  inspires  one  with  a  love 
of  free  institutions.  Three-quarters  of  a  century  ago, 
your  Parliament  passed  an  Act,  known  as  the  Charter 
Act  of  1 833,  laying  down  the  principles   on  which  the 
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government  of  India  was  to  be  based.  And  twenty- 
five  yeai's  later,  the  late  Queen  addressed  a  Proclama- 
tion to  the  people  of  India  reiterating  the  same  policy. 
The  Charter  Act  of  1833  and  the  Proclamation  of  I80& 
pledge  the  word  of  your  Parliament  and  your  Sovereign 
to  the  people  of  India — and  these  are  the  only  two 
authorities  that  can  speak  in  your  name — that  the  sole 
aim  of  British  rule  in  India  is  the  promotion  of  the 
interests  of  the  Indian  people  and  that,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  there  would  be  ecjuality  for  the 
two  races,  no  disability  of  any  kind  being  imposed  on 
any  one  by  reason  merely  of  race  or  colour  or  creed. 
A  policy  so  enunciated  was  bound  to  win  all  hearts 
and  it  went  a  long  way  to  reconcile  the  people  of 
India  to  your  rule.  Along  with  this  enunciation  of 
the  principles  of  your  government,  came  the  opening 
of  schools  and  colleges  such  as  j'ou  have  in  your  own 
country,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  three 
older  Universities  of  India  were  established  almost 
during  the  dark  days  of  the  Mutiny.  Be  it  remem- 
bered, also,  that  the  gates  of  Western  knowledge  were 
thrown  open  to  us  with  a  clear  anticipation  of  the  re- 
sults that  were  likely  to  follow  ;  and  in  a  well-known 
speech  Lord  Macaulay  used  memorable  language  in 
this  connection.  He  observed  that  it  was,  perhaps,  in- 
evitable that  the  people  of  India,  having  been  brought 
up  in  Western  knowledge,  would,  in  course  of  time,  de- 
mand European  institutions    in  the    government     of 
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their  country,  and  lie  said  :  "  Whether  such  a  day  will 
ever  come  I  know  not ;  but  never  will  I  attempt  to 
avert  or  retard  it.  Whenever  it  comes,  it  will  be  the 
proudest  day  in  English  history."  Thus  your  declared 
policy  towards  India  and  the  introduction  of  Western 
education,  joined  to  your  higher  Western  standards  of 
government,  effected  the  work  of  conciliation  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  and  twenty  years  ago,  an 
Englishman  going  out  to  India  would  have 
found  on  every  side  a  frank  acceptance  by 
the  people  of  British  rule  as  tlieir  national 
rule,  as  they  then  fully  believed  that,  under  that  rule, 
they  would  be  allowed  to  work  out  their  own  salvation 
and  eventually  attain  the  Colonial  type  of  government 
— so  that  they  could  remain  within  your  En)pire  and 
yet  have  a  position  worthy  of  tlieir  self-respect.  And 
if  to-day  this  faith  has  been  seriously  weakened,  it  is 
because  your  statesmen  have  now  been  hesitating  at 
the  third  stage  that  has  become  inevitable  after  con- 
solidation and  conciliation — the  stage  of  reconstruc- 
tion. When  you  first  started  your  work  in  India,  when 
Western  standards  of  administration  had  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  country  and  there  was  no  Western 
education  to  enable  us  to  understand  those  standards, 
it  was,  perhaps,  indispensable  that  all  power  should  be 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  few  English  officials.  But 
now  that  the  schools  and  colleges  and  universities 
have   been    doing   their    work   for   half  a  century  and 
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more  and  when  a  large  and  steadily  increasing  class  of 
men  educated  after  the  Western  model — a  class  quali- 
fied and  anxious  to  take  part  in  the  administration  of 
the  country — has  come  into  existence,  you  must  recon- 
struct the  foundations  of  your  rule  so  as  to  find  room 
for  these  men  inside  the  administration,  if  the  pledges 
given  in  your  name  are  intended  to  be  redeemed.  Un- 
fortunately it  is  here  tliat  the  statesmen  responsible 
for  the  government  of  India  are  hesitating,  with  re- 
sults wliich  already  threaten  to  be  disastrous.  Tvventy- 
five  years  ago,  indeed,  a  noble  attempt  was  made  by  a 
great  Englishman,  who  went  out  to  rule  there  as 
A^iceroy.  at  such  reconstruction,  and  his  name  is 
cherished  to  the  present  day  with  feelings  of  the 
deepest  affection  and  gralitude  throughout  India. 
Lord  Ripon — that  is  that  Viceroy's  name — strove  hard 
and  manfully  for  five  years  to  liberalise  thf  founda- 
tions of  British  rule  in  India  an«l  introduce,  to  some 
extent,  those  changes  in  the  administration  of  the 
country  which  the  people  had  been  led  to  expect  and 
which  the  spread  of  Western  education  among  them 
had  rendered  inevitable.  He  gave  the  country  a 
little  local  self-government;  he  gave  an  important 
stimulus  to  education  ;  and  he  tried  to  remove  some 
of  those  glaring  inequalities  between  the  Indian  and 
the  Englishman  which  at  present  prevail  in  that 
country.  What  was  the  result  ?  He  exposed  himself 
to   such    fierce    persecution    at    the   hands    of  his  own 
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countrymen  in  India,  that  no  successor  of  his  has 
ventured  to  repeat  his  experiment.  Not  only  that ; 
during  the  last  few  years,  a  reactionary  policy  has  been 
pursued  towards  the  educated  classes  of  the  country 
and  this  reaction  has  taken  the  form  of  active  repres- 
sion during  the  last  three  years  of  Lord  Curzon's  ad- 
ministration. Now,  I  want  you  to  see  that  such  re- 
pression can  never  succeed.  According  to  the  last 
census,  there  are  a  million  men  in  India  to-day  who 
have  come  under  the  influence  of  some  sort  of  English 
education.  Yon  cannot  hope  to  keep  this  large  and 
growing  class  shut  out  completely  from  power,  as  at 
present.  Even  if  it  were  possible  to  perpetuate  the 
present  monopoly  of  power  by  the  bureaucracy,  your 
national  honour  demands  that  such  an  attempt  should 
not  be  made.  But  it  is  not  possible,  and  any  attempt 
to  achieve  the  impossible  can  only  end  in  disaster. 
Already  great  harm  has  been  done.  The  faith  of  my 
countrymen  in  British  rule,  so  strong  at  one  time,  has 
been  seriously  weakened  and  large  numbers  of  young 
men  are  coining  forward  who  do  not  believe  in  it  at 
all.  The  situation  is  one  that  must  fill  all  thoughtful 
minds  with  serious  apprehensions  about  the  future,  and 
unless  you  here  realize  it  properly,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  it  is  to  mend. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  admitted  that  your 
countrymen  are  entitled  to  great  credit  for  having  in- 
troduced into  an  oriental  country  the  western    type   of 
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the  machinery  of  administration.  Bat,  after  all.  such 
machinery  is  a  means  to  an  end — it  is  not  the  end  in 
itself.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  consider  how  far 
the  best  interests — material  and  moral — of  the  people 
of  India  have  been  promoted  by  your  Md ministration 
during  the  last  hiindi-ed  years.  This,  in  reality,  is  the 
main  test, — I  had  almost  said  the  supreme  test.  If  the 
results,  judged  by  this  test,  were  satisfactory,  however 
much  one  might  object  on  principle  to  the  present 
form  of  government  maintained  in  India,  there  would 
be  something  to  be  said  in  its  favour.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  these  results  are  found  to  be  on  the  whole  un- 
satisfactory, for  the  sake  of  your  national  honour  as 
also  in  the  interests  of  the  Indian  people  themselves, 
a  reconsideration  of  the  existing  arrangements  becomes 
necessar)'.  Let  us  first  consider  the  moral  results. 
These,  it  will  be  found,  are  of  a  mixed  character. 
There  is  a  great  deal  in  them  which  you  may  regard 
with  satisfaction  and  even  pride.  The  blessings  of 
peace,  the  establishment  of  law  and  order,  the  intro- 
duction of  western  education,  and  the  fr^^edom  of 
speech  and  the  appreciation  of  liberal  institutions  that 
have  followed  in  its  wake — all  these  are  things  that 
stand  to  the  credit  of  your  rule.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  great  evils  too,  and  of  these  none,  to  my 
mind,  is  so  great  as  the  continuous  dwarfing  or 
stunting  of  our  race  that  is  taking  place  under  your 
rule.      Our  rigorous  exclusion  from  all    power    and  all 
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positions  of  trust  and  responsibility,  on  a  scale  never 
before  attempted  in  the  historj^  of  humanity,  involving, 
as  it  does,  an  enforced  disuse  of  our  national  abilities — 
is  leading  to  a  steady  deterioration  of  our  race,and  this, 
I  venture  to  think,  is  a  cruel,  an  iniquitous  wrong  you 
are  inflicting  upon  us.  According  to  a  Parliamentary 
return  published  in  1892,  there  are  in  India 
altogether  about  2,400  offices  carrying  a  salai-y 
of  £700  and  upwards,  and  of  these  only  about 
60  are  held  by  Indians,  and  even  most  of  these  are 
of  a  comparatively  low  level.  Another  great  evil  is 
indicated  by  the  present  political  status  of  the  Indian 
people.  All  the  three  hundred  million  of  them  put 
together  have  not  got,  under  the  constitution,  as  much 
power  as  a  single  elector  in  England  to  affect  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Grovernment.  Then  the  entire  population 
is  kept  disarmed  and  as  though  it  was  not  enough 
humiliation  to  the  Indians  to  be  deprived  thus  of  their 
natural  right  to  bear  arms  in  defence  of  their  hearths 
and  homes,  England  has  recently  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  another  oriental  nation — a  nation  that 
has  borrowed  much  in  the  past  from  India — to  repel 
foreign  aggression  on  the  borders  of  India  and,  inci- 
dentally, to  perpetuate  the  present  state  of  bondage 
for  the  Indians  themselves.  This  is  our  position  in  our 
own  country.  If  we  go  to  your  self-governing  Colonies 
like  Natal,  we  are  treated  as  outside  the  pale  of  civili- 
sation and  they  object    to    our    walking    on  the  foot- 
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paths,  or  travellinjo;  in  first-class  carriages,  or  seekincj 
accommodation  at  hotels  I  In  Crown  Colonies  like  the 
Transvaal,  our  humiliation  is  even  more  complete. 
Among  the  reasons  for  which  you  went  to  war  with 
those  two  Boer  Republics,  wiping  thera,in  the  end,  out 
of  existence,  you  made  rather  prominent  mention  of 
certain  ordinances  which  the  Boer  Grovernments  had 
promulgated  against  the  Indians  residing  within  their 
territories.  But  though  these  ordinances  existed  on 
paper  in  tlie  time  of  the  Boer  Republics,  they  never 
were  actually  enforced, because  those  G-overnments  were 
afraid  of  the  mighty  arm  of  England  that  they  thought 
was  behind  the  Indians.  But  now  that  the  territories 
have  become  Crown  Colonies,  and  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  English  Colonial  Office,  these  same  ordi- 
nances, incredible  as  it  may  seem,  are  being  rigorously 
enforced  against  us.  If  this  is  our  position  in  your 
Empire  after  our  having  been  a  hundred  years  under 
your  rule,  I  am  sure  no  one  will  pretend  that  the 
moral  results  of  your  rule  may  be  regarded  with  satis- 
faction. Let  us  now  turn  to  the  material  results,  and 
here,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  verdict  is  even  more  em- 
phatic against  your  rule.  I  firmly  believe,  and  I  say 
this  after  a  careful  study  of  about  twenty  years  of  the 
question,  that  the  economic  results  of  British  rule  in 
India  have  been  absolutely  disastrous.  That  the  mass 
of  the  people  in  India  are  at  present  sunk  in  frightful 
poverty  is  now  admitted    by   all.     including    the    most 
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inveterate  official  optimist.  A  few  facts,  however,  may 
be  mentioned  to  bring  this  home  clearly  to  your  minds. 
Your  average  annual  income  has  been  estimated  at 
about  £42  per  head.  Ours,  according  to  official  esti- 
mates, is  about  £2  per  head  and  according  to  non- 
official  estimates,  only  a  little  more  than  £1  per  head. 
Your  imports  per  head  are  about  £13  ;  ours  about  5s. 
per  head.  The  total  deposits  in  your  Postal  Savings 
Bank  amount  to  148  million  sterling  and  you  have 
in  addition  in  the  Trustees  Savings  Banks  about 
52  million  sterling.  Our  Postal  Savings  Bank  depo- 
sits, with  a  population  seven  times  as  large  as  yours, 
are  only  about  7  million  sterling  and  even  of  this  a 
little  over  one-tenth  is  held  by  Europeans.  Y'our 
total  paid-up  capital  of  joint-stock  companies  is 
about  1,900  million  sterling.  Ours  is  not  quite  26 
million  sterling  and  the  greater  part  of  this  again  is 
European.  Four-fifths  of  our  people  are  dependent 
upon  agriculture  and  agriculture  has  been  for  some 
time  steadily  deteriorating.  Indian  agriculturists  are 
too  poor  and  are,  moreover,  too  heavily  indebted  to  be 
able  to  apply  any  capital  to  land,  and  the  result  is 
that  over  the  greater  part  of  India  agriculture  is,  as 
Sir  James  Caird  pointed  out  more  than  twenty  years 
ago,  only  a  process  of  exhaustion  of  the  soil.  The 
yield  per  acre  is  steadily  diminishing,  being  now  only 
about  8  to  9  bushels  an  acre  against  about  30  bushels 
here  in  England;  the  losses    of    the   agricultural  com- 
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munily  during  the  famines  of  the  last  eight  years  in 
crops  and  cattle  have,  according  to  a  competent  com- 
mission, amounted  to  200  million  sterling.  Forty 
millions  of  people,  according  to  one  great  Anglo-Indian 
authority — Sir  William  Hunter — pass  through  life 
with  only  one  meal  a  day.  According  to  another  autho- 
rity— Sir  Charles  Elliot — seventy  millions  of  j^ople  in 
India  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  have  their  hunger 
fully  satisfied  even  once  in  the  whole  course  of  the 
year.  The  poverty  of  the  people  of  India  thus  consi- 
dered by  itself,  is  truly  appalling.  And  if  this  is  the 
state  of  things  after  a  hundred  years  of  your  rule,  you 
cannot  claim  that  your  principal  aim  in  India  has  been 
the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  the  Indian  people- 
But  this  is  not  all.  I  think  there  is  ample  evidence  to 
show  that  even  this  deplorable  condition  of  the  mass 
of  people  in  India  has  been  further  deteriorating 
steadily.  Thus  famines  are  growing  more  frequent, 
their  extent  is  larger  and  the  suffering  they  occasion 
more  acute  and  widespread.  Then  during  the  last 
seven  years,  the  plague  has  been  ravaging  the  country 
in  addition  to  famines.  Now  to  those  who  consider 
the  matter  superficially,  the  plague  may  appear  to  be 
only  a  Providential  scourge.  But  it  really  carries 
away  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people,  because,  owing 
to  constant  under-feeding,  the  people  have  not  got  the 
stamina  to  resist  the  attacks  of  plague.  Then  it  will 
be  found  that  in  the  last  decade  of    the    19th  century, 
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the  population  in  the  older  provinces  of  India  has  been 
stationary  and  in  some  of  them  it  has  even  declined  ! 
But  the  most  conclusive  testimony  on  this  point — a 
testimony  that  there  is  no  getting  over — is  supplied 
bj  the  death-rate  of  the  countrj'.  Let  us  take  the 
last  twenty  years — I  take  this  long  period  of  twenty 
years,  because  we  shall  not  then  be  open  to  the  charge 
that  we  have  only  taken  a  few  years  rendered  abnor- 
mal by  famine  or  plague — and  to  emphasize  the  situa- 
tion, let  us  compare  the  movement  of  the  death-rate 
in  India  with  that  of  the  death-rate  in  England  dur- 
ing the  same  time.     Let  us  divide    these    twenl^y^  years 

into  four  periods  of  five  years  each — that  is  the  onlyj?  f^N 
way  to  present  a  fairly  reliable  generalization — and  >. 
what  do  we  find  ?  In  the  first  perioci  of  five/^ears,  an 
average  annual  death-rate  was  Ijetvveen  24  ana -25  per 
thousand  ;  yours  at  that  time  was  about  20  per  thousand. 
In  the  next  five  years,  ours  rose  from  under  25  to 
about  28  per  thousand.  Yours,  on  tlie  other  hand, 
owing  to  the  greater  attention  paid  to  the  condition 
of  life  of  the  working  classes,  fell  from  20  to  between 
18  and  19.  In  the  third  period  of  five  years,  our 
death-rate  further  mounted  from  28  to  30  per  thou- 
sand. Yours  again  came  down  from  over  18  to  about  17. 
Finally,  in  the  last  period,  ours  went  up  still  higher — 
from  30  to  about  32,  while  yours  has  fallen  still  fur- 
ther from  17  to  less  than  16.  For  the  last  year  it  stands, 
according  to  the  Statistical  Abstract   for   British  India 
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recently  published,  at  about  35  per  thousand.  Thus 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  wliile  j^oiu  death-rate 
has  been  hteadily  declining,  ours  has  risen  by  no  less 
than  10  per  thousand,  which  on  a  population  of  three 
hundred  millions  means  three  million  deaths  annually 
more  than  was  the  case  twenty  years  ago.  Surely  this 
is  a  frightful  sum  of  human  misery  and  you  must  find 
out  where  the  responsibility  for  it  is,  for  there  must 
be  responsibility  somewhere.  I  think  I  need  not  say 
anything  more  on  tlie  subject  of  tlie  material  condition 
of  India.  To  any  one  who  looks  beneath  the  surface, 
this  fearful  impoverishment  was  bound  to  result  from 
the  peculiar  character  of  British  rule.  The  adminis- 
tration bya  foreign  agency  is  so  costly  and  the  dominant 
position  of  the  Englishman's  position  in  every  field 
gives  him  such  an  advantage  in  acquiring  wealth  in 
India,  that  a  large  drain  of  wealth  has  continuously 
gone  on  for  years  and  years  from  India  to  Eiigland. 
During  the  last  forty  years,  the  net  excess  of  oui-  ex- 
ports over  imports  has  amounted  to  about  a  thousand 
million  pounds.  No  country — and  least  of  all  a  poor 
country  like  India — can  stand  so  large  a  drain  ;  and 
steady  impoverishment  has  been  Ihe  natural  conse- 
quence. Well,  things  cannot  go  on  at  this  rate  for 
long,  and  the  only  remedy  for  the  state  of  things  must 
be  sought  in  the  steady  association  of  the  people  of 
India  with  the  administration  of  their  own  affairs  till 
at  last  the  colonial  type  of  government  is  reached.     As 
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things  are  managed  at  ]n-e:;ent,  the  real  interests  of  the 
people  do  not  occupy  the  first  phice  nor  the  second 
place  nor  even  the  third  place  on  the  slate  of  Grovern- 
ment.  Nearly  half  the  net  revenue  is  eaten  up  by 
army  charges.  Large  salaries  are  paid  to  English 
officials  and  tlie  charge  on  their  account  is  steadily 
rising.  Nearly  one-third  of  t tie  net  revenue  is  with- 
drawn from  India  to  be  spent  in  this  country  for  pur- 
poses of  the  Grovernment.  Railway  extension  has 
taken  precedence  of  irrigation  in  tlie  past,  because 
English  capitalists  are  inteicsted  in  the  former.  The 
progress  of  the  people  is  obviously  bound  up  with  the 
spread  of  primary  education — bnt  how  little  so  far  has 
been  done  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  four  villages  oiit  of  every  five  are  with- 
out a  school-house  and  seven  children  out  of  eight  are 
growing  np  in  darkness  and  all  the  moral  helplessness 
which  comes  of  such  darkness.  The  greatest  need  of 
the  hour  at  present  in  India  is  industrial  education, 
and  yet  thei'e  is  not  a  single  decent  technical  insti- 
tute in  the  whole  country.  The  truth  is,  there  is 
nobody  at  present  in  the  Government  of  India  whose 
interests  are  permanently  identified  with  those  of  the 
people.  As  long  as  this  state  of  things  continues,  it  is 
hopeless  to  expect  that  large  questions  which  are 
urgently  pressing  for  solution  and  which  must  be  dealt 
with  in  a  statesmanlike  manner  with  the  sole  aim  of 
promoting  the  intei'ests  of  the  people — such  as  the 
>  46 
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spread  of  primary  education  and  of  industrial  educa- 
tion, the  fearful  indebtedness  of  the  peasantry 
and  such  others — will  receive  the  attention  they 
require. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  think  I  have  said  enough 
to  establish  to  you  the  necessity  of  reconstructing  the 
present  bureaucratic  form  of  administration  in  India 
on  more  liberal  lines  so  as  to  associate  the  people  of 
the  country  with  that  administration.  At  present  there 
is  no  real  control  on  the  actions  of  this  bureaucracy 
anywhere.  We  in  India  have,  of  course,  no  control 
whatever.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  India  is  expect- 
ed to  control  the  administration  generally,  but  he  is 
a  man  who  has  never  been  to  India  and  has,  therefore, 
no  personal  knowledge  of  anything.  The  constitution, 
recognizing  this  disadvantage,  has  given  him  a  Coun- 
cil often  members  to  advise  him.  But  as  there  is  no 
Indian  on  this  Council,  and  most  members  are  retired 
Anglo-Indian  officials,  the  bias  of  the  Council  is  all  in 
favour  of  the  purely  official  regime.  The  Parliament 
in  theory  has  the  power  of  controlling  the  Government 
of  India,  but  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  being  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  can  always  count  on  a  stand- 
ing majority  to  support  him  and  the  control  of 
Parliament  thus  becomes  purely  nominal.  There  is 
thus  i)ractically  no  real  control  anywhere,  ^and  eveiy 
Liberal  must  admit  that  this  is  a  very  serious  evil. 
Well,  v/hat  the  people  of  India    ask   now    isthatthiy 
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themselves  may  be  given     an  opportunity    to    exercise 
some  sort  of  control  over  the  Government.     We  recog- 
nize the  enormous  difficulties    of   the  position    and  we 
don't  ask     for    democratic  institutions  at  once.      Our 
immediate  demands  are,  in  fact,    so  moderate,  that  you 
will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  astonished  at    our    modera- 
tion.    Take  the  Viceroy's  Legislative  Council  in  India. 
It  consists  of  25  members  of  whom  only  4  are     elected 
Indians.     This  Council  is  allowed  to  discuss  the  finan- 
ces of  the  country  one  day  in  the  year,  but  there  is,  of 
<;ourse,  no  real  discussion    and   no   votes  are  taken  and 
no  amendments  allowed  to   be  moved,    as    the  Budget 
has  not  to  be  passed.     Well,    we  ask  in  the  first  place, 
that  half  the  number  of  this  Council  should   be  elected 
and   the  other    half    nominated   by  Government,  the 
Viceroy,  moreover,  retaining  the  power  of  veto.  We  fur- 
ther ask  that  the  Budget  should  be  passed  formally,  and 
that  we  should  have  the  right  to  move  amendments,  the 
right  for  the  present  being  limited  to,  say,  one  amend- 
ment each  member.     This  is  as  regards   the   Viceroy's 
Council.      In   the    smaller   Provincial  Councils,  we  ask 
for  larger  opportunities  to  influence  the  administration 
of  the   finances,   as  the   Provincial   Governments   deal 
only  with   internal   affairs.     Then    we  ask   that  of  the 
ten    members   of  the    Secretary  of   State's  Council,  at 
least  three  should  be  Indians,  so    that  he   should  have 
an  opportunity  to  understand  the  Indian  view  of  things 
before  he  makes  up  his  mind  on  any  question.   Finally, 
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we  ask  that  at  least  half-a-dozen  Indians — two  for  each- 
of  the  three  leading  Indian  Provinces — should  be 
allowed  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Six  in  a 
House  of  670  will  not  introduce  any  disturbing  factor, 
and  we  certainly  shall  not  affect  the  fate  of  ministries. 
But  in  the  first  place,  such  representation  will  defi- 
nitely associate  us  with  a  body  which  controls  the 
whole  Empire  and  will  thereby  raise  our  status. 
Secondly,  the  House  will  have  an  opportunity  to  know 
first  hand  the  Indian  view  of  things  ;  and  though  we 
may  be  only  six,  when  we  are  unanimous,  we  shall  re- 
present a  moral  force  which  it  will  not  be  easy  to 
ignore.  It  may  be  said  that  if  India  is  allowed  re- 
presentation in  the  House  of  Commons  the  Colonies- 
will  ask  for  the  same.  But  the  Colonies  have  their  own 
Parliaments  and  the  English  House  of  Commons  is  not 
expected  to  exercise  any  direct  control  over  their 
Governments.  I  may  mention  that  the  French  Colo- 
nies send  deputies  to  the  French  Chamber.  These, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  are  our  immediate  demands.  Of 
course,  these  measures  will  have  to  be  supplemented 
by  a  large  amount  of  decentralization  of  authority  in. 
India,  providing  checks  on  the  actions  of  the  bureau- 
cracy on  the  spot.  But  for  this  our  agitation  must  be 
•n  India  and  not  in  England.  I  trust  you  are  satisfied 
that  we  are  aiming  at  nothing  revolutionary  and  that 
«rhat  we  aie  immediately  asking  for  is  only  a  small 
instalment  in  the  direction  of  self-government.     The- 
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time  is  more  than  ripe  for  such  an  instalment 
being  conceded,  and  I  trust  our  appeal  to  the  Liberal 
Party  of  England  for  its  sympathy  and  support 
in  the  matter  will  not  have  been  addressed  to 
it  in  vain. 


THE  HOME  CHARGES. 


[A  very  largely  attended  'public  'meeting  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Bombay  ivas  held  on  Saturday,  July 
15th,  1893,  in  the  hall  of  the  Framjee  Coivasjee  Insti- 
tute, lender  the  auspices  of  the  Bombay  Presidency 
Association,  to  adopt  a  memorial  to  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  subject  of  the  Home  Military  Charges 
in  India.  The  Hon.  Sir  (then  Mr.)  P.  M.  Mehta 
was  in  the  chair  and  Mr.  Gokhale  moved  the  adoption 
of  the  memoi'ial   in  the  following  speech  : — ] 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  I  should  have  hesi- 
tated to  take  upon  myself  the  responsibility  of 
proposing  a  resolution  on  so  difficult  and  so  complicated 
a  question  as  the  Home  Military  charges  of  India.  But 
my  task  has  become  materially  lightened  by  the  very 
interesting  debate  which  took  place  on  this  subject  in 
the  House  of  Lords  about  two  months  ago  on  a  motion 
brought  forward  by  the  Earl  of  Northbrook.  I  think, 
gentlemen,  and  'I  am  sure  you  all  think  with  me,  that 
Lord  Northbrook  has  rendered  a  high  and  valuable 
service  to  the  people  of  this  country  by  raising  his 
voice  in  the  way  he  has  done, — I  mean  by  raising  his 
voice  in  so  firm  and  emphatic  a  manner — against  the 
injustice  to  which  India  has,  for  years  past,  been  sub- 
jected in  this  matter  of  the  Home  Militaiy  charges. 
It  is  clear  that  His  Lordship  means  business,  for  he  has 
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followed  np  the  debate  of  loth  May  by  moving  for 
papers  tliat  passed  between  tlie  CTOvernment  of  India 
and  the  Home  Government  bet.veen  1874  and  1876, 
i.e.,  at  a  time  when  he  himself  was  Viceroy  of  India. 
Gentlemen,  it  is  an  undoubted  advantage  to  our 
countr^'^  that  so  cautious  and  so  hard-headed  a  man  as 
Lord  Northbrook  has,  on  the  present  occasion,  stood  up 
for  justice  to  her.  For  if  it  means  anytliing,  it  means 
that  there  is  something  really  rotten  and  really  intoler- 
able in  the  existing  arrangements.  Remember, 
gentlemen.  Lord  Northbrook  speaks  with  uncommon 
authority  and  unrivalled  knowledge  on  this  subject. 
He  was  at  one  time  Viceroy  of  India,  and  it  was 
while  he  was  Viceroy  that  a  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons — I  mean  the  East  India 
Finance  Committee  of  1874 — made  an  exhaustive 
inquiry  into  this  matter  and  i-eported  that  India 
was  unjustly  burdened  with  many  charges  which 
ought  in  fairness  to  be  borne  by  the  British 
Exchequer.  Naturally  Lord  Northbrook  had  then 
to  pay  great  attention  to  this  subject,  and  he 
pleaded  the  cause  of  India  with  great  earnestness  and 
force.  Then,  since  his  return  to  England,  he  presided, 
with  some  short  intervals,  up  to  last  year,  over  a 
Commission  which  was  appointed  by  the  British 
Treasury  in  connection  with  this  matter.  His  Lordship 
has  thus  had  this  question  before  him,  as  he  himself 
stated  in  the  House  of  Lords    the  other    day,    for  ful\ 
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twenty  years.  And  his  utterances  in  regard  to  it  are, 
therefore,  entitled  to  the  greatest  weight.  Then, 
gentlemen,  remember  it  is  not  Lord  Xoith brook  alone 
who  has  raised  this  question.  The  Indian  public 
opinion — as  represented  by  Mr.  Martin  Wood,  the 
late  Robert  Knight,  the  late  Kristodas  Paul,  the  late 
Mr.  Xaoroji  p'urdunji,  and  Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji — has 
in  the  past  often  protested  against  the  iniquity  of  the 
treatment  accorded  to  India.  And  before  the  first 
National  Congress,  my  friend  Mr.  Wacha  made  a 
remarkable  speech  on  this  subject.  I  call  that  speech 
remarkable  because,  as  you  will  find  if  you  read  it,  in 
that  speech  that  our  friend  anticipates  Lord  North- 
brook  in  many  of  his  complaints.  And  when  you 
think  of  that,  when  you  think  of  the  earnest  and 
patient  study  \\  hich  oar  friend  has  given  to  this  and 
other  equally  difficult  subjects,  I  am  sure  you  will  say 
to  yourselves — as  I  said  to  myself — "How  much  better 
it  will  be  if  some  of  those  who  are  disposed  to 
find  fault  with  our  friend,  because  sometimes  he 
speaks  out  his  mind  too  directly  and  disdains 
to  act  on  the  principle  that  language  is  more 
for  the  eoncealnjent  of  tliought  than  for  its  expression, 
would  take  a  leaf  out  of  his  book  and  devote  some 
portion  of  their  time  to  a  study  of  these  important 
questions  "  I  Then,  gentlemen  —and  this  is  a  matter  of 
far  greater  importance — successive  Viceroys  and 
Secretaries  of  State    for  India  have,  one  after  another, 
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protested  against  these  charges  as  excessive  and 
unjust.  Lord  Mayo  did  this  ;  I^ord  Northbrook,  as  I 
have  already  said,  did  it  in  the  past  and  is  yet  doing 
it.  Lord  Ijytton  wrote  against  these  charges  and 
wrote  strongly  and  with  his  usual  candour.  The 
Marquis  of  Ripon  addressed  to  the  Home  Grovernment 
a  very  earnest  remonstrance  on  the  subject.  Lord 
Dafferin  followed  his  example  and,  judging  from  Lord 
Northbrook's  speech  of  15th  May  last,  it  would  appear 
that  Lord  Lansdowne  has  also  recently  raised  his 
voice  against  tliese  charges.  Then^,  as  regards  Secre- 
taries of  State,  Sir  Charles  Wood,  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  Lord  Salisbury,  Lord 
Hartington,  Lord  Kimberley,  Lord  Cross — all  in 
their  time  have  remonstrated  with  the  British  Treasury 
and  the  Wai-  Office  that  the  Home  Military  charges  of 
India  were  exorbitant  and  unfair.  But,  as  Lord 
Kimberley  himself  said  the  other  day,  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  possesses  less  influence  than  any  other 
Minister  in  the  English  Cabinet,  and  thus  the  remon- 
strances of  all  these  men  have  hitherto  been  of  no 
avail.  It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  for  congratulation  that 
Lord  Northbrook  has  made  up  his  mind  to  invoke  the 
authority  of  Parliament  to  set  matters  right.  And  it  is 
also  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  our  friends  in  the 
House  of  Connnons,  Mr.  Caine,  Mr.  Macfarlane 
and  others,  have  taken  prompt  steps  to  strengthen 
Lord  Northbrook's  hands.     Gentlemen,  the  controversy 
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which  Lord  Northbrook  has  raised,  and  to  which  alone 
we  confine  ourselves  on  this  occasion,  refers  to  that 
portion  of  the  Home  charges  which  is  shown  as  Mili- 
tary. The  total  Home  charges  of  India  are  exceedingly 
heavy  and  so  is  the  total  Military  expenditure.  But 
on  this  occasion  we  speak  neither  of  the  Home  charges 
as  a  whole  nor  of  the  Military  as  a  whole.  We  confine 
ourselves  only  to  the  Military  position  of  the  Home 
charges.  This  charge  for  the  year  that  has  closed  has 
been  nearly  5  millions  sterling,  i.e.,  over  7  crores  of 
rupepio  It  is,  as  many  of  you  may  be  aware,  made  up 
ot  -"arb  parts,  effective  and  non-effective,  each  being 
about  half  of  the  whole.  The  effective  charges  chiefly 
include  a  lai-ge  sum  annually  paid  to  the  War  Office, 
because  the  British  troops  serving  in  India  are  recruited 
and  sent  out  here  by  that  office  on  equally  large  sum 
for  the  stores  supplied  to  these  troops,  a  considerable 
sum  for  the  expenses  of  the  Indian  Troop  Service,  i.e., 
of  the  transport  ships  which  bring  out  British  troops 
here  and  take  them  back  to  England,  and  the  furlough 
allowances  of  the  officers  and  men  in  the  British  Army 
in  India.  The  non-effective  charges  consist  principally 
of  payment  to  the  War  Office  for  retired  pay  and  pen- 
sions of  British  troops  for  service  in  India  and  pay  and 
pension  of  non-effective  officers  and  retired  officers  of 
the  Indian  Service.  Gentlemen,  it  is  most  unfortu- 
nate that  since  the  amalgamation  of  the  armies 
in    England    and    India,  i.e.,    during   the    last  thirty 
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j^ears  and  more,  these  Home  Militaiy  charges  have  been, 
owing  to  one  thing  or  another,  increasing  almost 
from  year  to  year  and  this  lias  gone  on  in  spite  of 
strong  remonstrances  from  the  Crovernment  of  India 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  only  because 
English  Ministers  try  to  relieve  English  budgets  at 
the  expense  of  India  and  the  people  of  this  country 
have  no  voice  in  the  English  Parliament.  I  must 
invite  your  attention  to  a  few  figures  to  make  my 
meaning  clear  to  you.  Thirty  years  ago,  i.e.,  in  1862, 
the  total  Home  iMilitary  charges  of  India  were  only  a 
little  over  two  millions  sterling.  To-day  they  are- 
close  upon  5  millions.  I  will  not,  gentlemen,  weary 
you  with  figures  for  all  these  thirty  years,  but  I  will 
divide  these  years  into  six  periods  of  5  years  each  and 
give  you  the  average  figures  for  the  quinquennial 
periods.  From  1862  to  1867  the  average  Home 
Military  expenditure  was  nearly  2h  millions  a  year. 
In  the  next  period,  i.e.,  from  1867  to  1872,  it  was  a 
little  less  than  3^  millions  sterling.  From  1872  to 
1877,  it  was  a  little  over  3  millions,  6  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  From  1877  to  1882,  it  was  a  little  over  4 
millions.  This  average  was  maintained  during  the 
next  period,  i.e.,  from  1882  to  1887.  The  tendency 
of  the  charges  so  increased  was  for  a  time  checked 
by  a  new  scheme  of  making  payment  for  pensions, 
which  was  introduced  in  1884,  and  which  for  the 
time     considerably    reduced    the    annual    charge    for 
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pensions.  From  1887  to  1892,  the  average  was  a  little 
less  than  4j  millions,  and  for  the  years  1892-93  these 
charges  were  close  upon  five  millions.  Gentlemen,  I 
hope  you  now  see  how  these  charges  have  been  con- 
stantly increasing  and  how  in  thirty  years  they  have 
more  than  doubled  themselves.  The  burden  thrown  on 
the  Indian  revenues  h}'  these  charges  has  again,  during 
recent  years,  been  rendered  more  heavy  by  the  fall  in 
exchange  and  if  you  take  this  fall  in  exchange  into 
account,  you  will  find  that  India  pays  to-day  for  these 
charges  more  than  three  times  of  what  she  paid  thirty 
years  ago.  Further,  this  increase  appears  still  more 
serious  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  part  of  this 
expenditure  which  is  under  the  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  has  been  steadily  reduced  and  also  that 
Government  now  purchases  a  part  of  the  stores  in 
India  itself.  I  will  now  briefly  refer  to  the  principal 
details  of  these  charges.  The  first  item  among  the 
effective  charges  is  the  payment  annually  made  to  the 
War  Office  for  the  recruitment  expenses  of  the  British 
forces  in  India.  Last  year  this  charge  was  nearly  a 
million  sterling,  though  generally  it  is  about  three- 
fourths  of  a  million.  Owing  to  the  amalgamation  of 
the  English  and  Indian  Armies  in  1859,  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  is  forced  to  depend  for  her  British 
troops  on  the  English  War  Office,  and  has,  therefore,  to 
pay  for  their  recruitment  practically  whatever  the 
price    the    War    Office    demands.     There    are  various 
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interesting  points  connecterl  with  this  question  of 
recruitment,  but  I  will  not  trouble  yoii  with  them.  I 
will  mention  to  you  only  one  fact,  that  high  military 
authorities  have  repeatedly  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  sum  demanded  by  the  War  Office  for  recruitment 
is  a  most  exorbitant  one  and  that  if  the  Indian 
Government  were  allowed  liberty  of  action  in  the 
matter,  it  could  get  the  required  recruits  for  a  small 
fraction  of  the  sum.  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  who  is  one  of 
the  highest  authorities  on  these  subjects,  says,  in  his 
Imperial  Defence,  that  the  sum  of  charges  at  present 
to  India  is  monstrously  large  and  that  nearly  the 
whole  of  it  could  be  saved  to  India,  if  the  Government 
of  India  were  allowed  to  take  its  own  measures  for  the 
recruitment  of  its  troops.  The  next  effective  charge 
to  which  I  would  call  your  attention  is  the  charge  for 
stores.  This  charge  naturally  varies  from  year  to 
year,  but  it  is  never  less  than  half  a  million  and  last 
year  it  was  nearly  nine  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
Now,  here  also  the  discretion  of  the  Government  of 
India  is,  for  the  most  part,  fettered  and  it  has  to 
purchase  its  stores  from  the  War  Office.  And  the 
complaint  has  been  repeatedly  made  that  the  War 
Office  demands  excessive  prices  for  these  stores,  and 
practically  tries  to  make  a  large  profit  out  of  the 
arrangement.  The  next  item  is  that  of  the  Indian 
Troop  Service.  Gentlemen,  I  have  already  explained 
to  you  that    this    charge    means    the    expenses  of  the 
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transport  ships  that  are  built  and  kept  at  India's 
expense  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  here  and 
taking  back  again  to  England  the  British  troops  that 
serve  in  this  country.  Last  year  this  charge  came  to 
about  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  pounds.  Now 
it  has  often  been  urged,  and  rightly  urged,  that  there 
is  no  necessity  in  these  days  to  maintain  three  ships 
at  such  enormous  cost,  because  British  troops  could 
very  well  be  brought  out  and  sent  back  like  other 
passengers.  The  maintaining  of  these  ships  by  Go- 
vernment for  the  sole  use  of  British  troops  involves  a 
large  waste  of  our  money,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  fact 
that  for  five  months  in  the  year  these  vessels  do 
absolutely  nothing  and  yet  their  establishments  have 
to  be  paid  for  all  the  same  during  this  time.  Then 
there  is  the  question  of  the  furlough  allowances.  But 
it  is  a  comparatively  small  question  and  I  will  not  go 
into  that  on  this  occasion.  So  far  I  have  dealt  with 
the  effective  charges.  As  regards  the  non-effective 
charges,  there  are  only  two  principal  items  and  these 
are  payments  to  the  War  Office  for  retired  pay  and 
pensions  of  British  forces  for  service  in  India  and  the 
pay  and  pensions  of  non-effective  and  retired  officers 
of  the  Indian  Service.  The  first  of  these  two  items  is 
not  now  as  heavy  as  it  was  before  1884.  For  the  last 
year,  it  was  a  little  over  one-third  of  a  million.  But, 
as  was  anticipated  in  1884.  and  as  wa>  pointed  out  by 
Lord  Northbrook  and  Lord  Kimberley  in  their  speeches 
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of  15th  May,  this  charge  will  now  rapidly  grow,  and 
in  a  short  time,  under  existing  arrangements,  it  may 
become  heavier  than  it  ever  was.  It  is  in  regard  to 
this  charge  that  Lord  Northbrook  stated  the  other 
day  that,  during  the  last  fourteen  years,  the  War  Office 
had  taken  from  India  four  millions  sterling  more  than 
was  fair  or  just.  We  cannot,  therefore,  do  better  than 
ask  the  protection  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  regard 
to  this  charge.  As  regards  the  other  non-effective 
item,  it  is,  gentlemen,  really  a  very  serious  matter. 
For  the  last  year  this  charge  stood  at  the  huge  figure 
of  about  one  million  nine  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
i.e.,  about  two  crores  and  seventy-five  lakhs  of  rupees. 
During  the  last  thirty  years,  this  expenditure  has 
more  than  doubled  itself.  I  am  aware,  gentlemen, 
that  this  part  of  the  question  is  one  which  is  beset 
with  great  difficulties.  On  the  one  hand,  there  are 
liabilities  incurred  by  the  Government  in  expectations 
legitimately  formed  by  men  in  the  service.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  the  claims  of  the  poor  tax-payer 
of  India  to  be  considered,  and  if  things  are  allowed  to 
drift  on  as  at  present,  there  is  no  knowing  to  what 
figure  this  charge  may  grow.  Our  prayer,  therefore,  is 
that  Government  should  now  look  on  this  item  carefully 
and  take  whatever  measures  may  be  necessary  to  stop 
its  alarming  growth.  But,  gentlemen,  even  if  it  were  to 
put  aside  this  large  figure  of  pensions  to  officers  of  the 
Indian   Service,  a  large  saving  in  respect  of  the  other 
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item — eftective  and  n  on -effective — is  wliat  we  are 
clearly  entitled  to.  And,  in  m}'  humble  opinion,  the 
sum  so  saved  will  come  to  from  a  million  to  a  million 
and  a  half  sterling,  i.e.,  from  a  crore  and  a  half  to  two 
crores  of  rupees  e\ery  j'ear,  and  this  f  consider  to  be  a 
moderate  estimate.  There  is  another  point  raised  by 
Lord  Northbrook  in  his  speech  which  finds  a  place  in 
your  memorial  of  to-day.  Enofland  has  in  the  past 
borrowed  troops  from  India  for  expeditions  undertaken 
from  considerations  of  Imperial  policy,  such  as  the 
expeditions  to  China  and  Persia,  the  Abyssinian  Expedi- 
tion, and  others,  and  on  all  these  occasions,  all  the 
ordinary'  expenses  of  these  troops  have  been  taken  from 
India,  England  defraying  their  extraordinary  expenses 
alone.  On  the  other  hand,  when  India  had  to  borrow 
troops  from  England,  as  on  the  occasion  of  the  Sind 
Campaign  of  184G,  the  Punjab  Campaign  of  1849  and 
the  Mutiny  of  1857,  every  farthing  of  the  expenses  of 
these  men,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  including  even 
the  expenditure  on  their  recruitment  was  extorted  from 
India.  I  think,  gentlemen,  I  have  now  made  it  suffi- 
ciently clear  to  you  that  for  years  past  India  has  been 
most  unjustly  treated  by  England  in  the  matter  of 
Home  iNIilitary  charges.  Our  prayer,  therefore,  now  to 
the  House  of  Commons  is  that  the  House  be  pleased 
(1st)  to  direct  rich  England  to  refund  to  poor  India 
whatever  has  been  unjustly  extorted  from  her  in  the  / 
past ;  (2nd)  to  order  that  no  charges,  which,  in  fairness 
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ou^ht  to  be  borne  by  the  British  Exelieqner.  should 
hereafter  be  thrown  on  India  ;  and  lastly,  to  lay  down 
by  Act  of  Parliament  the  amount  or  proportion  of  the 
non-eflfective  chartjes  of  the  British  forces  for  service  in 
India,  that  should  hereafter  annually  be  borne  by 
this  country,  (lentlenien,  do  not  sap[>ose  that  when 
we  ask  for  a  refund  of  11»e  money  ovei drawn  by  Eng- 
land in  the  past,  we  are  niakino-  an  unrensonable 
request.  P^or  the  War  ( )ffi<e  itself  has  often  in  the 
past  acted  on  tiiis  principle  by  compelling-  India  to  pay 
large  sums  as  arrears  and  this  selfish  and  despotic 
office  has  at  times  gone  to  sucli  a  length  that  even 
when,  owing  to  its  own  dilatoriness  in  presenting  bills 
to  the  India  Office,  its  claims  remained  for  a  time  un- 
paid, it  extorted  from  India  afterwards  not  only  the  full 
payment  of  those  claims,  but  charged  interest  and.  in 
some  cases,  even  compound  interest.  Then,  as  regards 
our  second  request,  I  think  the  House  of  Commons  is,  in 
common  justice,  bound  to  grant  it,  and  w  hen  that  is 
done  a  substantial  relief  will  come  to  the  finances  of 
India,  for  a  crore  and  a  half  of  rupees  every  year  means 
a  good  deal  to  the  people  of  this  country.  Then,  in 
preferring  the  third  request,  viz.,  for  Parliamentary 
legislation  to  fix  the  amount  or  proportion  which  we 
should  annually  pay  to  the  War  Office  for  non-effective 
charges,  we  are  only  reiterating  a  proposal  made  by 
Lord  Eipon's  Government  in  1  883.  The  advantages  of 
such    an    arrangement    are    many   and    obvious.      But 
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the    most   important   of  these   advantages    is,   in   my 
opinion,  this,  that  whenever  these  charges  are  increased 
they    will    come    to    be    carefully     examined     by   the 
House    of    Commons,     because     the    English   charges 
also    will    be     proportionately      increased     and    thus 
a  sort  of  Parliamentary  supervision  will    be   ensmed  to 
our  own  charges.      But,  gentlemen,    before   the  House 
of  Commons   can    do  all    this,   it    is   necessary  that  it 
should  order  a  thorough  inquiry  into  the   subject   and 
we,    therefore,   pray   in   the     memorial    that   a    Select 
Committee  be  appointed  for  the  purpose.     Gentlemen, 
I   hope    I   liave   made   all  the   points  in  the  memorial 
clear  to  you.      I  have  already   taken    up   too  much  of 
your  time,  but  there    is    one    aspect    of   the  question, 
about  which  I  will  say  just  a  word   before   I   conclude. 
You  may  be  aware  how  critical  the  condition  of  Indian 
finance    at    present    is.      Government    has     exhausted 
every  available  resource  and  no  further  taxation  is  now 
possible  without  inflicting  intolerable    hardship  on  the 
poor    and    miserable    millions    of   this  country.      The 
Herscbell    Committee    has    practically    admitted     this 
fact  in  its  recent   report.     On   one   hand,  there   is  the 
ever-deepening    gulf  of  the    Home   charges    and    the 
military    expenditure     neces.<itating    a     grasping    and 
relentless   revenue  policy   and  an   intolerably  burden- 
some duty  on  the  poor  man's  salt ;  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  millions  upon  millions  of  people,  sunk  in  the 
lowest  depths  of  poverty  and  misery,  paying  taxes  far 
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beyond  their  means,  and  therefore  panting  for  relief. 
I  think,  gentlemen,  that,  in  such  circumstances,  it  is 
the  bounden  duty  of  the  Government  of  this  country 
and  of  the  British  Parliament  to  etiect  ail  possible 
economies  in  the  expenditure  of  the  country  and 
thereby  give  these  millions  groaning  under  their 
burden  the  relief  they  seek.  I  think  a  Government 
which  lends  a  willing  ear  to  the  complaints  of 
the  well-paid  European  cannot,  in  common  humanity, 
shut  its  eyes  to  the  misery  of  the  poor  peasant, 
who  toils  and  moils  from  dawn  to  dark  only  to  find 
himself  badly  clothed  and  worse  fed.  I  think,  if 
Government  effects  the  economies  in  the  Home  ^lili- 
tary  charges  which  have  been  repeatedly  pointed  out  to 
it,  the  poor  man's  salt  can,  at  any  rate,  be  made  cheaper 
to  him,  even  if  no  other  relief  be  possible.  Gentlemen, 
England  is  strong,  but  let  her  not  abuse  her  strength 
by  extorting  from  poor  India  more  than  she  has  a 
right  to  receive.  England  professes  to  be  anxious  to 
do  justice  to  India.  We  have  had  nearly  a  century  of 
these  professions  and  it  is  now  time  we  had  a  little  of 
the  practice  of  the  thing.  I,  therefore,  trust  that  the 
House  of  Comtnons  will  grant  our  prayer.  It  is  in 
this  hope  that  I  propose  this  resolution  and  it  is  in  thi.«? 
hope  that  I  earnestly  call  upon  you  to  adopt  it. 
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\_At  the  Dharivar  Social  Conference  held  on  April 
^7th,  1903,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Gokhale  moved  the  folloumig 
resolution  on  the  elevation  of  the  depressed  classes.  In 
doing  so,  he  said  : — ] 

Mr.  Pi-esident  and  (jrentlemen, — The  proposition 
which  has  been  entrusted  to  me  runs  thus  : — "  That 
this  Conference  holds  that  the  present  degraded 
condition  of  the  low  castes  is,  in  itself  and  from  the 
national  point  of  view,  unsatisfactory,  and  is  of  opinion 
that  every  well-wisher  of  the  country  should  consider 
it  his  duty  to  do  all  he  can  to  raise  their  moral  and 
social  condition  by  trying  to  rouse  self-respect  in  these 
classes  and  placing  facilities  for  education  and  eniploj'- 
ment  within   their  reacli." 

Gentlemen,  T  hope  1  am  not  given  to  the  use  of 
unnecessarily  strong  language  and  yet  I  must  say  that 
this  resolution  is  not  as  strongly  worded  as  it  should 
have  been.  The  condition  of  the  low  castes — it  is 
painful  to  call  them  low  castes — is  not  only  unsatis- 
factory as  this  resolution  says, —  it  is  so  deeply 
deplorable  that  it  constitutes  a  grave  blot  on  our 
social  arrangements  ;  and,  further,  the  attitude  of  our 
educated  men  towards  this  class  is  profoundly  painful 
and  humiliating.      I  do  not    propose    to  deal  with  this 
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«uhject  as  an  antiquarian  ;  I  only  want  to  make  a  few 
general  observations  from  the  standpoint  of  justice, 
humanity,  and  national  self-interest.  I  think  all 
fair-minded  persons  will  have  to  admit  that  it  is 
absolutely  monstrous  that  a  class  of  human  beings, 
with  bodies  similar  to  our  own,  with  brains  that  can 
I  think  and  with  hearts  that  can  feel,  should  be 
perpetually  condemned  to  a  low  life  of  utter  wretched- 
ness, servitude  and  mental  and  moral  degradation,  and 
that  permanent  barriers  should  be  placed  in  their  way 
I -so  that  it  should  be  impossible  for  them  ever  to  over- 
come them  and  improve  their  lot.  This  is  deeply 
revolting  to  our  sense  of  justice.  T  believe  one  has 
only  to  put  oneself  mentally  into  their  place  to 
realize  how  grievous  this  injustice  is.  We  may  touch 
a  cat,  we  may  touch  a  dog,  we  may  touch  any  other 
animal,  but  the  tou<-h  of  these  human  beings  is 
pollution  !  And  so  complete  is  now  the  mental 
degradation  of  these  people  that  they  themselves  see 
nothing  in  such  treatment  to  resent,  that  they 
1  acquiesce  in  it  as  though  nothing  better  than  that  was 
their  due. 

''  TURN    THE    SEARCH-LIGHT    INWARDS." 

I  remember  a  speech  delivered  7  or  8  years  ago  by 
the  late  Mr.  Ranade  in  Bombay,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Hindu  Union  Club.  That  was  a  time  when  public 
feeling  ran  high  in  India  on  the  subject  of  the  treat- 
ment which  our  people  were  receiving  in  South  Africa. 
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Oar  friend,  Mr.  Oandhi,  had  con^.e  here  on  a  brief 
visit  from  South  Africa  and  he  was  telling  us  how  our 
people  were  treated  in  Natal  and  Cape  Colony  and  tlie 
Transvaal — how  they  were  not  allowed  to  walk  on  foot- 
paths or  travel  in  first-class  carriages  on  the  railway, 
how  they  were  not  admitted  into  hotels  and  so  forth. 
Public  feeling,  in  consequence,  was  deeply  stirred,  and 
we  all  felt  that  it  was  a  mockery  tliat  we  should  be 
called  British  subjects,  when  we  were  treated  like  this 
in  Grreat  Britain's  colonies.  ]Mr.  Ranade  felt  this  just 
as  keenly  as  any  one  else.  He  had  been  a  never- 
failing  adviser  of  Mr.  Gandhi,  and  had  carried  on  a 
regular  correspondence  with  him.  But  it  was  Mr. 
Ranade's  peculiar  greatness  that  he  alwaj's  utilized 
occasions  of  excitement  to  give  a  proper  turn  to  the 
national  mind  and  cultivate  its  sense  of  proportion. 
And  so,  when  every  one  was  expressing  himself  in 
indignant  terms  about  the  treatment  which  our  coun- 
trymen were  receiving  in  South  Africa,  Mr.  Ranade 
came  forward  to  ask  if  we  had  no  sins  of  our  own  to 
answer  for  in  that  direction.  I  do  not  exactly  remem- 
ber the  title  of  his  address.  I  think  it  was  "  Turn  the 
search-light  inwards,"  or  some  such  thing.  But  I 
remember  that  it  was  a  great  speech — one  of  the 
greatest  that  I  have  ever  been  privileged  to  hear.  He 
began  in  characteristic  fashion,  expressing  deep  sym- 
pathy with  the  Indians  in  South  Africa  in  the  struggle 
they  were  manfully  carrying  on.     He  rejoiced  that  the 
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people  of  India  had  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  position 
of  their  countrymen  abroad,  and  he  felt  convinced  that 
this  awakening  was  a  sign  of  the  fact  that  the  dead 
bones  in  the  valley  were  once  again  becoming  instinct 
with  life.  But  he  proceeded  to  ask  : — "  Was  this 
sympathy  with  the  oppressed  and  down-trodden  Indians 
to  be  confined  to  those  of  our  countrymen  only  who 
had  gone  out  of  India  ?  Or  was  it  to  be  general  and 
to  be  extended  to  ail  eases  where  there  was  oppression 
and  injustice  ?  "  It  was  easy,  he  sa'd,  to  denounce 
foreigners,  but  those  who  did  so  were  bound  in  common 
fairness  to  look  into  themselves  and  see  if  they  were 
absolutely  blameless  in  the  matter.  He  then  described 
the  manner  in  which  members  of  low  caste  were  treat- 
ed by  our  own  community  in  different  parts  of  India. 
It  was  a  description,  which  filled  the  audience  with 
feelings  of  deep  shame  and  pain  and  indignation.  And 
Mr.  Ranade  very  justly  asked  whether  it  was  for 
those  who  tolerated  such  disgraceful  oppression  and 
injustice  in  their  own  country  to  indulge  in  all  that 
denunciation  of  the  people  of  South  Africa.  This 
question,  therefore,  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  question  of 
sheer  justice. 

"  A    QUESTION     OF    HUMANITY  ". 

Next,  as  I  have  alread}^  said,  it  is  a  question  of 
humanity.  It  is  sometimes  urged  that  if  we  have  our 
castes,  the  people  in  the  West  have  their  classes,  and 
after  all,  there  is  not  much  difference  between  the  two. 
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A  little  reflection  will,  however,  show  that  the  analoo^y 
is  quite  fallaciou?.  The  classes  of  the  West  are  a 
perfectly  elastic  institution,  and  not  rioid  or  cast-iron 
like  our  caste.--.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  is  the  most 
masterful  personage  in  the  British  Empire  to-day,  was 
at  one  time  a  shoemaker  and  then  a  screw-maker. 
Of  course,  he  did  not  make  shoes  himself,  but  that  was 
the  trade  by  which  he  made  money.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
to-day  dines  with  Royalty,  aud  mixes  with  the  highest 
in  the  land  on  terms  of  absolute  equality.  Will  a 
shoemaker  ever  be  able  to  rise  in  India  in  the  social 
scale  in  a  similar  fashion,  no  matter  how  gifted  by 
nature  he  might  be  ?  A  great  writer  has  said  that 
castes  are  eminently  useful  for  the  preservation  of 
society,  but  that  they  are  utterly  unsuited  for  purpos 
of  progress.  And  this  I  think  i.^  perfectly  true.  J? 
you  want  to  stand  wherf^  you  were  a  thousand  years 
ago,  the  system  of  castes  need  not  be  modified  in  any 
material  degree.  If,  however,  you  want  to  emerge  out 
of  the  slough  in  which  you  have  long  remained  sunk; 
it  will  not  do  for  you  to  insist  on  a  rigid  adherence  to 
caste.  Modern  civilisation  has  ac(e})ted  greater  equal- 
ity for  all  as  its  watchword,  as  against  privilege  and 
excliisiveness,  which  were  the  root-ideas  of  the  old 
world.  And  the  larger  humanity  of  these  days  requires 
that  we  should  acknowledge  its  claims  by  seeking  the 
amelioration  of  the  helpless  condition  of  our  down- 
trodden countrymen. 
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A    QUESTION    OF    NATIONAL    SELF-INTEREST. 

Finally,  Ejentlpmen,  this  is  a  question  of  National 
Self-interest.  How  can  we  possibly  realise  our  national 
aspirations,  how  can  our  country  ever  hope  to  take  her 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  if  we  allow  large 
numbers  of  our  countrymen  to  remain  sunk  in  igno- 
rance, barbarism,  and  degradation  ?  Unless  these  men 
are  gradually  raised  to  a  higher  level,  morally  and 
intellectually,  how  can  they  possibly  understand  our 
thoughts  or  share  our  hoi)es  or  co-operate  with  us  in 
our  efforts  ?  Can  you  not  realize  that  so  far  as  the 
work  of  national  elevation  is  concerned,  the  energy, 
which  these  classes  might  be  expected  to  represent,  is 
simply  unavailable  to  us  ?  I  understand  that  that 
great  thinker  and  observer — Swami  Vivekananda — 
tield  this  view  very  strongly.  I  think  that  there  is 
not  much  hope  for  us  as  a  nation  unless  the  help  of  all 
classes,  including  those  that  are  known  as  low  castes,  is 
forthcoming  for  the  work  that  lies  before  us.  Moreover, 
is  it,  I  niay  ask,  consistent  with  our  own  self-reppect 
that  these  men  should  be  kept  out  of  our  houses  and 
shut  out  from  all  social  intercourse  as  long  as  they  re- 
main within  the  palw  of  Hinduism,  whereas  the  moment 
they  put  on  a  coat  and  a  hat  and  a  pair  of  trousers  and 
call  themselves  Christians,  we  are  prepared  to  shake 
hands  with  them  and  look  upon  them  as  quite  respect- 
able ?  No  sensible  man  will  say  that  this  is  a 
satisfactory  stale  of  things.      Of  course,  no  one  expects 
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that  these  classes  will  be  lifted  up  at  once  rnorall}'  and 
intellectually  to  a  position  of  equality  with  their  more- 
favoured  countrymen. 

AN  APPEAL  TO    EDUCATED  INDIANS. 

This  work  is  bound  to  be  slow  and  can  only  be 
achieved  by  strenuous  exertions  for  £i;iviug  them 
education  and  finding  for  them  honourable  employment 
in  life.  And,  gentlemen,  it  seems  to  me  that,  in  the 
present  state  of  India,  no  work  can  be  higher  or  holier 
than  this.  I  think  if  there  is  one  question  of  social 
reform  more  than  another  that  should  stir  the  enthusi- 
asm of  our  educated  young  men  and  inspire  them  with 
an  unselfish  purpose,  it  is  this  question  of  the  degraded 
condition  of  our  low  castes.  Cannot  a  few  men — five 
per  cent.,  four  per  cent.,  three,  two,  even  one  per 
cent. — of  the  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  graduates  that 
the  University  turns  out  every  year,  take  it  upon 
themselves  to  dedicate  their  lives  to  this  sacred  work 
of  the  elevation  of  low  castes  ?  My  appeal  is  not  to 
the  old  or  the  middle-aged — the  grooves  of  their  lives 
are  fixed — but  I  think  I  may  well  address  such  an 
appeal  to  the  young  members  of  our  community — to 
those  who  have  not  yet  decided  upon  their  future 
course  and  who  entertain  the  noble  aspiration  of 
devoting  to  a  worthy  cause  the  education  which  they 
have  received.  What  the  country  needs  most  at  the 
present  moment  is  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  our  educated  young  men,  and  they  may  take  it  from 
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me  that  they  cannot  spend  their  lives  in  a  better 
cause  than  raising  the  moral  and  intellectual  level  of 
these  unhappy  low  castes  and  promoting  their  general 
well-being. 


-:o: 


FAREWELL  TO    FERGUSSON    COLLEGE. 


[O'/i  the  eve  of  his  retirement  from  the  Fergusson 
College,  the  studyents  presented  Mr.  Gokhale  ivith  a 
farewell  (tddress,  on  Friday,  the  \dth  /September  1902, 
to  ivhich  he  replied  as  follows  : — ] 

Mr.  Principal,  Brotlier-Professors  and  Students  of 
the  College, — It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  lise  without 
deep  emotion  to  reply  to  the  address  which  has  just 
been  read,  Mnd  to  return  thanks  for  the  great,  the 
overwhelming  kindness  with  which  you  have  treated 
me  to-day.  All  parting  in  life  is  sad,  but  where  the 
heart's  deepest  feelings  are  involved,  the  severance  of 
old  ties,  and  the  necessity  of  saying  good-bye,  is  about 
as  trj'ing  an  ordeal  as  any  that  a  man  can  be  called 
upon  to  go  through.  For  eighteen  years  now,  I  have 
tried,  according  to  the  humble  measure  of  my  capacity, 
to  give  the  best  that  was  in  me  to  this  Society. 
Through  good  report  and  through  evil  report,  through 
sunshine  and  through  storm,  it  has  been  my  endeavour 
to  work  for  this  institution  with  a  single  aim  to  its 
welfare,  till  at  last  it  has  become  impossible  for  me 
to  think  of  myself  as  apart  from  this  College.  And 
now,  when  the  time  for  my  withdrawing  myself  from 
all  active  work  in  this  institution  has  come,  my  heart 
is  naturally  stirred  by  conflicting  emotions,  in  which  a 
feeling    of    intense   thankfulness   is   mingled    with    a 
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feeling  of  deep  sadneps.      I    feel    thankful,   profoundly 
thankful,  that  it  has  pleai^ed  Providence    to    give  it  to 
nie  to  discharge  the  solemn  and  onerous  obligations  of 
a  vow  taken  so  many  years  ago,  under  the  influence  of 
youthful  enthusiasm,  and  that  no  matter  what  happens 
to  me  in  the  future,    I    shall    always    be    able   to  look 
back  with  pleasure    and    pride,    on    this    part   of   my 
career,  and  say  to  myself  "  Thank  God,  I  was  permitted 
to  fulfil  my   pledge."     But,    gentlemen,    side    by   side 
with  this  feeling  of  thankfulness,   there   is  a  feeling  of 
deep  regret,  that  my  active    work    for    this    great    in- 
stitution is  now  at  an  end.    You  can  easily  understand 
what  a  wrench    it   must  be   to  me  to  thus  tear  myself 
away   from   an   institution,   to   which   my    best    work 
hitherto  has  been  given,   and   which   always   has  been 
first  in  my  thoughts  and  affections,  no   matter   in  how 
many    fields     it    was    my     lot    to     work.     Some    of 
you    here    may,  perhaps,    be    tempted    to    ask,     as 
other   friends    have  already  asked, — why  do  you  retire 
from  the  College,  if  you  feel   the   parting  so  keenly  ? 
My  answer  to  this    question    is,  that    my  decision   has 
not  been    arrived  at  without  a  long    and  anxious  exa- 
mination   of  the    whole  position.      In    the  first  place, 
my  health  is  not  now  what  it   once  was.     During  the 
last  term,  it  was  a  matter  of  anxiety   to  me  from  week 
to  week,  and  almost  from  day  to  day,  how  I  should  be 
able  to  finish  my  work  without   breaking  down  in  the 
middle  of  the  term.     Even  then,    as  many  of  you  are 
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aware,  I  was  not  able  to  perforin  my  duties  in  the 
College  with  that  strict  regularity,  with  which  my 
colleagues  were  performing  theirs,  and  one  cannot  help 
feeling  that  this  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  position  to  be 
in,  though  never  a  word  of  complaint  was  heard  from 
my  colleagues.  And  I  felt  I  bad  no  right  to  put  such 
a  strain  on  their  indulgence.  You  know  the  golden 
rule  that  when  you  sit  down  to  a  repast,  it  is  always 
well  to  rise  a  little  hungry  or  wben  you  go  to  a  friend's 
house,  you  should  rather  leave  Ijefore  your  time  than 
over-stay  his  hospitality  even  by  a  day.  I  know  my 
colleagues  do  not  think  tbat  the  illustrations  apply. 
All  the  same,  having  worked  for  eighteen  years  more 
or  less  under  high  pressure  I  thought  it  w^s  best  for 
me  to  retire  and  leave  the  field  to  other  workers. 
This,  however,  is  not  my  sole  reason  for  withdrawing 
from  the  College  and  some  of  you  are  apt  to  think 
that  it  is  not  a  very  conclusive  one  either,  and  I  will 
frankly  tell  you  that  another  reason  bas  influenced  me 
in  making  up  my  mind,  quite  as  much  as  this  one. 
Years  ago  I  remember  to  have  read  the  story  of  a 
man,  who  lived  by  tbe  side  of  the  sea,  who  had  a  nice 
cottage  and  fields  that  yielded  him  their  abundance, 
and  who  was  surrounded  by  a  loving  family.  The 
world  thought  that  he  was  very  happy.  But  to  him 
the  sea  had  a  strange  fascination.  When  it  lay  gently^ 
heaving  like  an  infant  asleep,  it  appealed  to  him  ; 
when  it  raged  like  an    angry  and    roaring    lion,  it  still 
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appealed  to  him  ;  till  at  last  he  could  withstand  the 
fatal  fascination  no  longer.  And  so  havino-  disposed  of 
everythins;  and  put  his  all  into  a  boat,  he  launched  it  on 
the  bosom  of  the  sea.  Twice  was  he  beaten  back  by  the 
waves — a  warning  he  would  not  heed.  He  made  a 
third  attempt,  when  the  pitiless  sea  overwhelmed  him. 
To  a  certain  extent  this  seems  to  me  to  be  my  position 
to-day.  Here  I  am  with  a  settled  position  in  this 
College,  and  having  for  my  colleagues  men  with  whom 
it  is  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  work,  and  whose 
generosity  in  overlooking  my  many  faults  and 
magnifying  any  little  services  I  may  have  rendered, 
has  often  touched  me  deeply.  And  yet,  I  am  giving 
up  all  this  to  embark  on  the  stormy  and  uncertain  sea 
of  public  life.  But  I  hear  within  me  a  voice  which 
urges  me  to  take  this  course,  and  I  can  only  ask  you 
to  believe  me  when  1  say  that  it  is  purely  from  a 
sense  of  duty  to  the  best  interests  of  our  country,  that 
I  am  seeking  this  position  of  greater  freedom,  but  not 
necessarily  of  less  responsibility.  Public  life  in  this 
country  has  few  rewards  and  many  trials  and  dis- 
couragements. The  prospect  of  work  to  be  done  is 
vast,  and  no  one  can  say  what  is  on  the  other  side — 
how  all  this  work  may  end.  But  one  thing  is  clear. 
Those  who  feel  in  the  matter  as  I  do  must  devote 
themselves  co  the  work  in  a  spirit  of  hope  and  faith 
and  seek  only  the  satisfaction  which  comes  of  all  dis- 
interested exertions.     This    is  not  the  place   where  I 
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may  speak  of  iny  future  hopes  or  lines  of  work.  But 
one  thing  I  know,  and  it  is  this  : — Whetlier  I  am  per- 
mitted to  press  onwards  and  prove  of  some  little  use 
to  the  public  in  another  capacity,  or  whether  I  have 
to  return  a  weather-beaten,  tempest-tost,  shi})wrecked 
mariner,  my  thoughts,  as  you  have  said  in  your 
address,  will  constantly  be  with  this  institution  ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  shall  always  be  sure  of  a  warm 
and  hospitable  welcome  within  these  walls,  whenever 
T  choose  to  come  here.  And,  now,  before  concluding  I 
wish  to  say  one  thing  to  the  students  of  this  College. 
I  hope  and  trust  that  they  will  always  be  proud  of 
this  institution.  I  am  about  to  leave  you  and  so  I 
can  speak  on  this  subject  now  with  less  reserve  J 
have  been  nearly  all  over  India,  and  I  ha\e  naturally 
felt  special  interest  in  the  educational  institutions  of 
dififerent  places.  Nowhere  throughout  the  country 
is  there  an  institution  like  this  College  of  ours. 
There  are  other  institutions  li)etter  e(_jui})ped,  and 
also  w^ith  older  traditions;  hit.  the  self-sacrifice  of 
men  like  my  friends  Mr.  Paranjpyeand  Mr.  Kajawade 
surrounds  this  College  with  a  halo  of  ^ory  all  its  own. 
The  principal  moral  interest  of  this  iistitution  is  in 
the  fact  that  it  represents  an  idea  and  embodies  an 
ideal.  The  idea  is  that  Indians  of  the  present  day  can 
bind  themselves  together,  and  putting  aside  all 
thoughts  of  worldly  interests  work  for  a  secular  purpose 
with  the  zeal   and  enthiisiasm  whicli^'we  generally  find 
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in  the  sphere  of  leligioi)  alone.  The  ideal  is  the  ideal 
of  self-help,  that  we  may  learn  slowly  but  steadily  to 
rely  less  and  less  upon  others,  however  willing  to  bear 
our  bludens,  and  more  and  more  upon  ourselves.  I 
trust  that  you,  the  students  of  this  College,  will  keep 
this  character  of  the  institution  steadily  before  your 
eyes — that  your  devotion  to  it,  your  enthusiasm  for  it, 
will  be  commensurate  with  the  nobility  and  importance 
of  its  work,  that  even  when  you  feel  disposed  to  criti- 
cise it,  you  will  speak  of  it  with  that  loving  solicitude 
with  which  we  mention  a  pnient's  faults,  and  that  you 
will  always  do  what  lies  in  your  power  to  further  its 
interests  and  enlarge  the  sphere  of  its  usefulness  and 
influence.  And  now  nothing  remains  for  me  but  to 
say  "  good-bye."  I  know  I  have  given  but  feeble 
utterance  to  the  thoughts  that  are  at  this  moment 
uppermost  in  my  mind,  but  nothing  that  I  can  say 
will  express  them  adequately.  I  wish  you  well — 
individually  and  collectively.  In  leaving  you,  as  I  am 
doing,  I  feel  I  am  leaving  the  best  work  of  my  life 
behind  me.  I  trust  I  may  meet  some  of  you  hereafter 
as  co-workers  in  other  fields,  that  we  may  also  occa- 
sionally meet  within  the  walls  of  this  College.  God 
bless  t))is  College  and  bless  you  all. 
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[_0,i  Monday,  the  25th  July  1904,  the  public  of 
Madras  assembled  in  large  numbers  at  the  Pachaiya.p- 
pa's  Hall  to  gi''e  a  public  ivelcome  to  the  Hoivble 
Mr.  Gokhale.  The  hall,  hoivever,  ivas  overcroivded-  and 
several  thousands  coidd  find  no  accommodation  ivith- 
in.  The  meeting  luas,  therefore,  held  in  the  spacious 
maidan  opjposite  the  College.  Deivan  Bahadur 
K.  Krishnasivami  Row,  G.I.E.,  Retired  Deuan  of 
Travancore,  the  Chairman  of  the  meeting,  referred  in 
graceful  terms  to  the  Hoiible  Mr.  Gokhale' s  services  to 
the  people.     Mr.  Gokhale  mad^e  this  speech  in  reply.'] 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, — It  is  difficult  for 
me  to  lind  words  to  convey  in  any  adequate  manner 
my  sense  of  the  overwhelming  kindness  with  which  yon 
have  received  me  this  afternoon.  I  hope  there  may 
arise  no  circumstances  which  may  ever  lead  you  to 
regr-et  the  welcome — the  generous  welcome — that  you 
have  accorded  to  me  to-day ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  shall 
only  say  this,  that  the  recollection  of  this  kindness  will 
not  easily  fade  from  my  memory.  Grentlemen,  in  a 
vast  concourse  like  this,  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  that 
my  words  will  reach  every  one  of  you.  I  will,  however, 
try  to  say  what  I  have  to  say  in  as  brief  a  manner  as 
possible  so  as  not  to  detain  you  long  in  any  case.     You 
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are,  perhaps,  aware  that  I  have  come  to  Madras   in  my 
capacity    as   Joint   Secretary   of  the   Indian    National 
Congress.      It   was   in  this   city   of  Madras  that    I  was 
appointed  to  this  office  last  December.     Unfortunately 
pressure  of  duties  elsewhere  prevented   my   coming  to 
Madras  at  the  time  when  my  nppointment  was  made. 
But  perhaps  it  was  as  well,  seeing  that  the  weather  at 
that    time   did   not  permit   the   men    who  came  from 
different  parts  of  the  country  to    have   anything  like  a 
large  interchange  of  ideas.     Well,  I  have  come  now  to 
have  that  interchange  of  ideas  and  compare  notes  with 
friends  here  ;  and  my  only  regret  is  that  I   am  unable, 
owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  time  at  my  disposal,  to 
visit  those  centres  of  political   activity  in   the  mofussil 
to  which   I  have   been   so  kindly  invited  and   which  I 
myself  would  be  very  glad  to  go  and  see.     However,  I 
hope  that  it  is  for  me  only  a   pleasure   postponed    and 
that  circumstances  will  permit  my  making  a  somewhat 
extended  tour  of  this  Presidency  some  time  next  year. 
Gentlemen,  I  have  now  been  for  about  twenty  years 
in  public  life,  I  mean    such  public    life  as    we  have  in 
this  country,  and  this  means    that  I  have  been  able  to 
follow  the  fortunes  of  the    National    Congress    from  its 
very  start,  because  this  is  the  twentieth  year  since  that 
institution  first  came  into  existence.     During    the  last 
few    years    I   have    also  had    special    opportunities    to 
become    acquainted    with  the    trend    of   thought    and 
events  in  various  parts  of  India,  and    one  thing  I  have 
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noticed  whicli  there  is  no  mistaking.  In  many  of  our 
papers,  in  the  iitteranees  of  many  of  our  leading-  men, 
in  the  discussions  that  take  place,  in  the  freedom  of 
private  conversation,  you  find  everywhere  that  the 
predominant  note  in  regard  to  political  agitation  is  one 
of  despair.  It  seems  that  a  kind  of  despondency  is 
settling  over  the  national  mind.  People  have  already 
begun  to  ask  openly  the  question,  what  has  the 
Congress  done  during  the  nineteen  years  that  it  has 
been  in  existence.  Some  others  alter  the  form  of  the 
question  and  ask,  is  it  possible  for  the  Congress  to 
achieve  anything  substantial,  if  its  work  is  continued 
on  the  lines  on  which  it  has  been  carried  on  so  far  ? 
There  are  some  who  go  even  further  and  try  to  urge 
on  us  the  practical  futility  of  political  agitation  such 
as  that  in  which  we  are  engaged.  They  say  that  the 
history  of  the  world  furnishes  no  instance  in  which 
such  an  agitation  has  ever  broiight  any  privileges 
to  those  who  agitated,  and  they  advise  us  that  it 
would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  on  our  part  to  give  up 
political  agitation  and  devote  our  energies,  such  as 
they  are,  to  the  industrial  development  of  the  country. 
Thus,  whatever  you  may  think  of  these  views,  one 
thing  is  clear,  that  our  leading  workers,  many  of 
them,  not  all,  are  gradually,  but  steadily,  losing 
faith  in  our  political  agitation.  Now,  if  there  were 
any  real  justification  for  this  feeling  of  despair, 
the  outlook  would  be    dark    indeed.     But    is    there 
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any  real  justification  ?  That  is  the  question  that 
I  would  like  to  put  to  you,  just  as  that  is  the  question 
that  I  very  often  put  to  myself  whenever  a  feeling  of 
despair  tends  to  assail  me.  The  whole  position 
requires  to  be  examined  calmly  and  dispassionately. 
And  for  that  purpose  you  have  to  ask  yourselves  two 
or  three  questions.  You  may  first  of  all  ask  yourselves 
what  were  the  thoughts  and  ideas  of  those  who  began 
this  political,  work  ?  What  were  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  that  were  close  to  their  hearts  ?  Then  you 
have  to  ask  yourselves  what  were  the  conditions  under 
which  this  work  was  undertaken  by  them  ?  What  are 
the  conditions  under  which  this  work  has  to  be  done 
now,  and  whether  there  has  been  any  change  or  alter- 
ation of  late  in  these  conditions  ?  These  are  the 
questions  which  you  must  put  to  yourself  if  you  are 
anxious  to  examine  the  situation  correctly.  With 
regard  to  the  first  question  as  to  what  were  the 
thoughts  and  ideas  of  those  who  started  this  work,  and 
what  were  the  hopes  and  aspirations  that  lay  close  to 
their  heart,  the  answer  is,  I  believe,  not  far  to  seek- 
Those  men  first  of  all  wanted  to  act  as  interpreters 
between  the  rulers  and  the  ruled,  to  explain,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  the  people  the  intentions  of  the  Government, 
and  to  represent,  on  the  other,  to  the  rulers  the 
grievances  of  the  people.  This  was  the  first  part  of 
political  agitation,  and  it  is  being  performed  on  the 
whole  not  badly,  though,  of  course,   there  is  consider- 
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able  room  for  improvement.  But  more  than  this,  they 
wanted  to  work  for  the  triumph  of  those  larger  princi- 
ples on  which  our  hopes  for  the  future  of  our  country 
are  based.  It  was  their  aspiration  that  the  disabilities 
under  which  we  labour  at  present  might  become  less 
and  less,  and  that  in  the  fulness  of  time  we  should  have 
the  full  rights  of  that  British  citizenship  to  which  we 
have  been  admitted  only  in  name  at  present.  This  was 
the  second,  and  in  one  sense  the  higher,  part  of  our 
political  agitation.  It  is  in  connection  with  this  that 
the  principal  difficulties  of  the  position  arise,  and  the 
judgments  that  are  so  often  pronounced  about  the 
success  or  failure  of  political  agitation  are  also  mostly 
in  reference  to  these.  Now,  gentlemen,  let  us  turn  to 
the  second  question.  What  were  the  conditions  under 
which  the  proposed  work  was  to  be  done  ;  what  were 
the  conditions  which  our  leaders  then  had  got  to 
realise  and  which  we,  who  take  up  their  work,  have 
got  now  to  realise  in  connection  with  this  work  ?  We 
have  got  to  realise  that  on  one  side  of  us  are  arrayed 
forces  of  racial  ascendancy,  of  monopoly,  of  power,  and 
on  the  other  side  is  a  vast  mass  of  ignorance,  apathy 
and  moral  helplessness.  Between  these  two  we  have 
to  worlv,  to  face,  try  to  overcome  the  forces  marshalled 
against  us  on  one  side  and  to  quicken  into  life  and  to 
move  into  energetic  action  the  vast  mass  on  the  other. 
Now  this  meant  a  most  formidable  task  and  we  had  no 
right  or  business  to  imagine  that  it  would  prove  to  be 
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any  other.  We  had  uo  reason  to  expect  that  the 
citadel  of  monopoly  would  capitulate  at  the  first  assault, 
and  we  have  only  ourselves  to  thank  if  we  are  now 
disappointed  in  such  iinjustifiable  expectations.  Re- 
member, gentlemen,  that  tliose  who  are  arrayed  against 
us  and  in  whose  hands  there  is  the  monopoly  of 
power — they  have  liehind  them  practically  the  vast 
resources  of  Grovernment,  in  any  case  they  have  behind 
them  the  moral  support  of  the  Grovernment  of  the 
country.  Moreover,  it  is  but  fair  to  acknowledge  that 
they  are  a  body  of  picked  men,  that  man  for  man  they 
are  better  men  than  ourselves  ;  they  have  a  higher 
standard  of  dut}',  higher  notions  of  patrioti-sm,  higher 
notions  of  loyalty  to  each  other,  higher  notions  of 
organised  work  and  of  discipline,  and  they  know  how 
to  make  a  stand  for  the  privileges  of  which  they  are  in 
possession.  We  have  no  right  to  complain  that  they 
are  what  they  are.  If  we  understood  the  true  dignity 
of  political  work,  we  should  rejoice  that  we  are  confront- 
ed by  opponents  such  as  these.  We  should  look  upon 
it  as  a  privilege  that  we  have  got  to  struggle  with 
men  of  this  calibre,  and  instead  of  giving  ourselves  up 
to  despair,  we  should  look  upon  every  failure,  a^  though 
it  was  intended  by  Providence  to  strengthen  us  for  the 
next  effort  we  have  to  make.  As  regards  the  vast  mass 
which  we  have  on  the  other  side,  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  it  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  work  to  energise 
this  vast  mass,  to  put   life   into   it,  to   make   it   move 
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along  with  us  ;  and  the  work  is  liound  to  be  slow,  and 
it  is  being  very  slowly  done.  My  point  in  mentioning 
these  two  facts,  viz.,  the  forces  ranged  on  one  side  and 
the  mass  lying  on  the  othec,  is  to  show  to  you  the 
tremendously  difficult  nature  of  tlie  task  that  lies 
before  us,  the  enormous  difficulties  of  the  problem 
which  confronts  us.  I  want  you  to  realize  these  diffi- 
culties properly,  to  consider  what  has  been  the  extent 
of  your  etibrt  to  overcome  them  and  the  measure  of 
success  which  has  so  far  attended  iliat  effort,  and  then 
I  feel  sure  you  will  not  give  yourselves  up  to  despair  or 
indulge  in  counsels  such  as  those  which  of  late  we 
have  been  hearing.  Remember,  gentlemen,  that  it  is 
only  for  the  last  19  years  that  this  Congress  has  been 
working,  and  when  you  think  of  the  work  that  you 
are  doing. — which,  after  all,  is  much  less  than  what  it 
might  be — and  when  you  think  of  the  results  that  have 
so  far  been  achieved,  I  for  one  find  no  cause  for 
despair.  What  lias  been  achieved  during  these  19 
years?  If  you  will  range  yonr  eye  over  the  achieve- 
ments, you  will  find  that  there  are  some  results  to  our 
credit  which  need  not  be  des[)ised  at  all.  Our  first 
agitation  was  in  connection  with  the  raising  of  the  age 
for  the  Indian  Civil  Service.  That  point  we  were  able 
to  carry  and  the  age  was  raised  from  19  to  23.  Our 
next  agitation  was  for  the  expansion  of  Jjegislative 
Councils.  That  reform  ultimately  came  about,  and 
il.i  Legislative  Councils  are  more  real  and  more  living 
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deliberative  bodies  to-day  than  they  were  16  or  17 
years  ago.  They  are  not  yet  perfect  bodies.  There 
is  great  room  for  improvement  in  their  composition 
and  their  scope  of  work.  But  there  is  no  doubt, 
whatsoever,  that  the  general  level  of  debate  in  these 
bodies  is  higher  to-day  than  it  was  ever  before.  The 
character  of  the  speeches  delivered  by  non-official 
members  in  the  various  provinces  shows  as  a  whole  a 
better  grasp  of  public  question  and  it  shows  also  that 
the  public  takes  closer  and  more  watchful  interest  in 
the  legislative  and  administrative  acts  of  the  Govern- 
ment. I  think  here  is  a  result  on  which  we  may  well 
congratulate  ourselves.  Then,  gentlemen,  we  find 
that,  during  the  last  15  or  20  years,  the  Press  of  the 
country  has  become  a  more  potent  instrument  of 
progress  than  was  the  case  before.  It  is  quite  true 
that  some  of  the  journals  are  not  up  to  a  very  high 
standard,  but,  taking  one  journal  with  another,  they 
exercise  a  far  greater  influence  on  the  progress  of  the 
country  than  was  the  case  before.  The  resolutions 
that  you  pass  in  your  Congresses  filter  down  to  the 
mass  of  our  educated  people  and  they  are  in  one  foi*m 
or  another  constantly  pressed  on  the  attention  of  the 
authorities  and  the  people  in  the  columns  of  the 
Press.  The  work  of  political  agitation,  which  the 
Congress  has  undertaken,  is  thus  being  carried  day 
after  day,  and  week  after  week,  by  the  Press,  and 
this  greater  activity  of  the  Press  you    must  also  put 
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to  the  credit  of  the  Congress.  Again,  you  find 
that  the  different  provinces  of  the  country  feel 
now  drawn  closer  together  than  was  the  case  before  ; 
that  we  throb  with  the  same  national  impulse,  rejoicing 
over  the  same  successes,  depressed  by  the  same  failures 
and  sharing  in  the  same  hopes.  And  here  I  think  is 
a  test  of  a  growing  nationality,  if  ever  you  had  a  test. 
All  these  things  stand  to  the  credit  of  the  Congress. 
Having  achieved  these  things  during  the  last  15  or 
16  years  with  such  leeble  efforts  as  we  ha\e  put  forth, 
I  think  it  is  not  open  to  any  one  to  indulge  in  langu- 
age of  despair. 

I  am  not  blind  to  the  fact  that,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  difficulties  of  political  agitation  have  increased  of 
late  in  this  country.  On  account  of  the  Congress,  local 
political  organizations  have  been  overshadowed  ;  on 
account  of  the  Congress,  Imperial  questions  have  cast 
into  the  shade  Provincial  (juestions.  Politicians  in 
different  parts  of  India  do  not  now  feel  interested  to 
the  same  extent  in  local  and  provincial  (questions  as 
before.  This  fact  has  got  to  be  admitted.  Further, 
the  opposition  that  is  offered  to  us  on  the  other  side 
has  become  more  organised.  When  the  Congress  itself 
did  not  exist,  it  was  possible  for  many  Englishmen  to 
express  a  sort  of  platonic  sympathy  with  our  aspirations. 
Now,  however,  that  they  find  that  we  are  in  earnest 
and  are  making  organized  efforts  to  realize  our  aspira- 
tions, there  are  not  many  who  are  anxious  to  associate 
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themselves  with  us  in  this  work  of  agitation.      Further, 
our  difficulties  have  increased  of  late  on    account  of 
the  growth  of  a  spirW^    of    narrow    imperialism— not 
the  nobler  imperialism    which    would    work     for  the 
elevation   of  all   who  are  included  within  the  Empire, 
but    the     narrower    imperialism     which     looks    upon 
the     world    as    though    it     was     made     for  one   race 
only    and     which    is     found     in     season     and  out  of 
season  of  setting  up  an  image  of  its  own  achievements 
and  standing  in  adoration  before  it.     To  this  imperial- 
ism  we  owe  the  tendency  which  has  been  too  much  in 
evidence  of  late  to  explain    away,   and   at    times   even 
openly   to   repudiate   solemnly    given   pledges   and   it 
constitutes   a   phase  of  the   situation    which  certainly 
may  cause  us  some  anxiety.      But,  after  all,  these  new 
difficulties  come  to   nothing   very   much.     They   only 
mean   that   we  must   redouble   our   efforts,   put   more 
energy  and  life  into  our  work,   and    rise   ecjual   to   the 
occasion.    There  are  men  who  say   that  nothing  is  to  be 
gained  by  our  political  agitation,  that  history  does  not 
afford  us  an  example   of  people   gaining   anything   by 
such  methods  and  that  we  must,  therefore,  concentrate 
our  efforts  on  what  they  think  to  be  more  likely  to  be 
achieved,  namely,  the    industrial   development   of  the 
country.       A   friend    of    mine,    Mr.   Chowdhury,    who 
presided  over  the  last  Provincial  Conference  of  Bengal, 
delivered  the  other  day  an  address,  some  parts  of  which 
I  read  with  great  admiration  but  other  parts   of  which 
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I  failed  to  comprehend  altogether.  He  laid  down  the 
somewhat  startling  proposition,  tliat  a  subject-race  can 
have  no  politics.  Now  this  is  one  of  those  half-truths 
which  are  really  more  dangerous  than  untruths  them- 
selves. If  you  understand  the  word  "  politics  "  in  the 
sense  of  international  politics,  then,  of  course,  the  pro- 
position is  correct ;  but  if  politics  is  the  term  wider 
than  international  politics,  as  we  know  it  is,  a  subject- 
race  has  as  much  right  and  as  much  reason  as,  and 
perhaps  more  right  and  more  reason  to  have  politics  of 
its  own  than,  the  races  which  are  self-governing  and 
dominant.  You  have  to  fight  against  the  ascendancy 
of  a  dominant  class,  you  have  to  fight  to  get  admit- 
tance into  those  ranks  of  power  which  are  at  present 
closed  to  you.  All  this  implies  political  work  of  the 
highest  character.  Do  not,  therefore,  be  misled  by  pro- 
positions of  this  kind.  In  regard  to  the  advice  that  we 
should  now  concentrate  our  efforts  on  the  industrial 
development  of  the  country,  while  I  have  the  deepest 
sympathy  with  all  efforts  for  our  industrial  advance- 
ment, I  beg  you  to  remember  there  are  great  limits  to 
that  kind  of  work  also.  It  is  with  me  a  firm  conviction 
that  unless  you  have  a  more  effective  and  more  potent 
voice  in  the  government  of  your  own  country,  in  the 
administration  of  your  own  affairs,  in  the  expenditure 
of  your  own  revenues,  it  is  not  possible  for  you  to 
effect  much  in  the  way  of  industrial  development.  And 
I  have  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  those  who  are 
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asking  you  to-day  to  give  up  political  agitation  and 
confine  yourselves  to  industrial  development  only  will 
ten  years  iience  be  as  despondent  about  the  results 
achieved  in  the  industrial  field  as  they  are  to-day 
about  political  agitation.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
we  should  be  satisfied  with  such  political  work  as  is 
being  at  present  done  in  the  country.  Far  from  it — I 
think  no  man  feels  more  keenly  than  myself  that  things 
should  be  as  they  are.  But  that  only  means  that  we 
must  work  more  strenuously,  not  that  the  work  done 
in  the  past  deserves  to  be  condemned,  not  that  the 
methods  of  the  past  deserve  to  be  discredited  and 
discarded.  It  is  our  duty  to  recognise  the  demands 
which  the  present  makes  on  us,  by  putting  more  life 
and  energy  into  our  work.  Our  public  life  is  really 
feeble  and  ineffective  because  it  is  so  faint-hearted 
and  so  soulless.  Very  few  of  us  have  really  faith 
in  the  work  we  are  doing.  When  men  take  up 
work  in  a  mechanical  spirit,  without  believing  in 
it,  you  should  not  be  surprised  if  no  great  results 
are  achieved.  We  all  admire  and  talk  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  Japan.  Many  of  us  have  of  late  been 
reading  the  history  of  Japan.  I  too  am  trying  to 
follow  the  story  of  Japan.  What  do  I  find  ?  In  the 
first  place  there  has  always  been  a  tremendously  strong 
national  feeling  in  that  country.  That  has  been  Japan's 
own.  It  was  not  brought  into  the  country  by  those 
Western  methods  which  Japan  adopted  forty  years  ago. 
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Such  national  feeling  is  bound  to  be  a  plant  of  slow 
growth  in  this  country.  In  addition  to  that  national 
feeling,  what  strikes  me  most  in  the  history  of  Japan 
is  the  marvellous  manner  in  which  the  lead  of  the 
leaders  has  been  accepted  by  the  bulk  of  the  people  of 
the  land.  Therein  to  my  mind  lies  the  great  secret 
of  Japan's  success.  Leaders  of  thought  in  that  coun- 
try laid  down  lines  of  work  and  the  bulk  of  the  people 
willingly  accepted  them,  and  patiently  and  quietly 
proceeded  to  do  their  part.  The  result  was  that  there 
was  a  great  concentration  of  effort  which  enabled 
Japan  to  cast  off,  t-o  to  say,  its  ancient  dress  and  to 
put  on  new  habiliments.  This,  then,  is  the  lesson  we 
have  to  learn  from  Japan,  that,  if  our  work  is  to  be 
successful,  our  efforts  must  be  concentrated,  and  efforts 
cannot  be  concentrated,  unless  leaders  receive  from 
followers  that  disciplined  obedience  which  you  find  in 
Japan.  It  is  true  that  we  have  not  got  many  single- 
minded  leaders  in  the  country  to  lead  us,  but  we  are 
not  wholly  without  them.  We  have  one  such  man  in 
Sir  Pherozeshah  Mehta;  earnest  and  patriotic,  possessing 
high  abilities,  and  qualified  in  every  way  to  lead  the 
country.  But  these  men  must  receive  more  implicit 
support  from  the  bulk  of  our  educated  men.  It  is  a  good 
habit  to  think  for  oneself,  but  where  concentration 
of  efforts  is  needed,  unless  questions  of  conscience  are 
involved,  men  must  be  prepared  to  subordinate  their 
judgment  to  that  of  those  whom  they  are  expected  to 
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follow.     There  must  be  more  discipline  in  our  public 
life.  At  the  same  time  there  must  be  a  greater  realisa- 
tion on  the  part  of  the    leaders  of  the   responsibilities 
that  devolve  upon  the*.     The  day  has    gone  by  when 
politics  could  afford  to  be  amateurish  in  this  land     It 
has  been  amateurish  in    the  past ;  but   the  struggle  is 
growing    Iceener   and  keener   and  it   is  necessary  that 
men  should  take  up  the  duties  and   responsibilities  of 
public  hfe  in  the   same  manner    as  they    choose  their 
profession  and  devote  their  energies    to  it.     For  such 
work  we  have  a  right  to  look  to    the  class  from  whose 
ranks  the   members  of  our  Legislative    Councils    are 
drawn.     I  do  not  expect    every  one  of  these  members 
to  give  up    his  daily   occupation    and   to  take    up  this 
work.     But  surely  in  every  province,    the  country  has 
he  „ght  to    expect  at  least  one  or   two  men    to  come 
forward  and  give  more  of  their  time  and  energy  to  the 
building  up  of  the    public  life,  whose    weakness  we  all 
so  much  deplore.     These    men  could    then  be   centres 
round  whom  our  young    men    could    group   and   band 
h  mselves  together,  and   it  would  then    be  possible  to 
build  up  a  much  higher  type    of  public    life  than  now 
I  have  tried  so  far  to   establish  two   or   three  proposi^ 
tions.     There  IS  nothing    whatsoever    in  the    situation 
to  make  us  despair.     Those  that   indulge    in  counsels 
odespan-     those   that  use    language  such    as  I  have 
already  referred    to-who  say  that  nothing   is    to    be 
gained  by  political  agitation-they   really   do   a  .rea 
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disservice  to  the  country  ;  they  do  nothing  themselves 
and  they    only    paralyse   the    efforts    of  others.      It  is 
Said  that  history  furnishes  no  example  of  a  subject- 
people  rising  by  such  methods  as  ours.     Now,  gentle- 
men, I   have  myself  paid  some  attention  to    history, 
and  if  I  bave    been    convinced  of    one    thing     more 
than  another,  it  is  this  ;  that    you    can     never  have 
a  perfect    parallel    in     history.      It  is    impossible  for 
circumstances    to     repeat    thempelves,     though     you 
have     the     common      saying     that     history     repeats 
itself.      It    may  be  that    the    history    of    the    world 
does  not  furnish  an  instance   where  a  subject-race   has 
risen  by  agitation.   If  so,  we  shall  supply  that  example 
for  the  first  time.     The  history  of  the   world   has   not 
yet   come  to   an   end,   there  are  more   chapters   to  be 
added  ;  therefore  we  must  not  be  discouraged   by   the 
lessons'  which  some  people  profess  to  draw  from  history. 
Gentlemen,  I  do  not  wish  to  detain   you  longer.     The 
great  need  of  the   situation   is   that   you   should   have 
more  faith  in  the  work  in  which  you  are   engaged  and 
that  you  should  be  ready  to  make  more  sacrifices  for 
that  work.     Considering  the  manner  in  which  we  have 
been  working  so  far,  there  is  no  reason  to  be   dissatis- 
fied with  what  has  been  achieved.     It  is  true  that,  for 
some  time  past,  the  forces  of  reaction  have  been    gain- 
ing in  strength.    Reactionary  legislation  against  which 
the  whole  country  had  protested  has  been  fixed  on  the 
countiy  in  spite  of  the  protest.     Some  recent  utteran- 
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ces  of  men  in  high  authority  have  been  conceived  in  a 
spirit  calculated  to  spread  a  feeling  of  uneasiness.  But 
all  these  are  passing  featuft^s  of  the  situation.  I  am 
quite  confident  these  things  will  pass  awa)'^  and  in 
proportion  as  we  put  forth  greater  efforts,  in  that 
proportion  shall  success  be  achieved  by  us.  Our  cause 
is  a  cause  for  which  every  one  of  us  can  do  something. 
Those  who  have  money  can  give  funds ;  those  that 
have  leisure  can  give  time  ;  those  that  have  ability  can 
devote,  can  contribute  to  the  formation  of  public  opi- 
nion on  different  questions.  Young  men  might  come 
forward  to  take  up  the  work  of  missionaries  in  connec- 
tion with  this  cause.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  quiet 
work  to  be  done  for  which  we  want  young  men,  who 
will  be  willing  to  take  their  instructions  from  their 
elders,  willing  to  go  among  the  public,  without  noise 
or  fuss,  not  anxious  to  address  meetings  but  willing  and 
content  to  do  quiet  work.  If  we  all  recognise  our 
respective  duties  in  this  spirit,  we  shall  be  able  to  turn 
our  present  efforts  into  a  great,  rousing  movement  for 
the  political  emancipation  of  this  land.  In  the  pre- 
sence of  such  a  movement  all  our  petty  personal 
differences  will  sink,  all  our  squabbles  will  vanish,  our 
faith  will  shine  radiantly,  sacrifices  will  be  made  to  the 
extent  they  are  necessary  and  the  country  will  march 
onwards,  will  press  onwards  to  the  realisation  of  that 
destiny  of  which  we  should  dream  by  night  and  on 
which  we  should  muse  by  daj\ 
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[0/i  Thursday,  the  28th  July  1904,  the  students  of  the 
Pochaiyappa's  Colle{fe.  Madras,  presented  an  address 
to  Mr.  Gokhale.  Sir  Charles  Arnold  White,  Kt.,  G.I.E., 
Chief  Justice  and  Vice- Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Madras,  presided  on  the  occasion  and  spoke  in 
terms  of  hiyh  praise  of  the  excellent  ivork  done  by 
Mr.  Gokhale  to  the  cause  of  education  as  a  Professor  of 
the  Fergusson  College  and  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice 
and  genuine  patriotism  displayed,  by  him  in  his 
public  career.  Mr.  Gokhale  made  this  speech  in  reply 
to  the  address.~\ 

Mi\  Chairman,  Mr.  Principal  and  Gentlemen, — 
I  feel  very  grateful  to  the  .-students  of  this  College  for 
the  high  honour  which  they  have  done  to  me  to-day. 
That  honour  has  been  very  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
fact  that  you,  Sir,  have  graciously  taken  the  chair  on 
this  occasion  and  that  you  have  been  pleased  to  intro- 
duce me  to  this  audience  in  words  of  extreme  kindness. 
The  terms  in  which  the  address,  which  has  just  now 
been  read,  is  couched  are  altogether  generous.  I  sup- 
pose those  who  drafted  this  address  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  ransack  their  vocabulary  for  superlatives,  if  for 
nothing  else,  at  least  to  persuade  themselves  that  they 
were  not  wholly  unjustified  in  paying   the  compliment 
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thej'   wanted   to  pay.     Gentlemen,   it  is   now   nearly 
20  years  since  I  first  enrolled    myself    as  a  member 
of  a  body  of  men  at  Poona  who  had    come    forward 
to    undertake  the  responsibility  of    spreading    higher 
education  among  our  countrymen.       They  had  come 
forward    to    take    up    this    work,    because    they    felt 
convinced     that    the     future     of     this     country    was 
bound  up  with  the    spread    of   higher    education    in 
the  land,  and  that   the   resources  of  no   Government, 
however  liberally  disposed,    could    cope   single-handed 
with  the  problem  of  public  education.      Well,  I   threw 
in  my  lot  with  these  men,  20  years  ago,  and  although 
my  active  participation  in  that  work  has   now  come  to 
an  end,  my  interest  in    the  welfare  of  students,    in    all 
that  concerns  their  present  and  future,  is   as   warm  as 
ever.     During  these    20  years   of  my  life,  the  greater 
part   of  my   time    has    been    spent    in    the    society  of 
students.     With    them    some   of  my    happiest    hours 
have  been  spent.     To  them  my  best   work,    such  as  it 
was,     was    given,    and     on     them     my  dearest  hopes 
for    the    future    of    this     land     are     based.       It    is, 
therefore,    natural    that    I    should    rejoice    whenever 
there  is  an  oi)portunit)'    for    me    to    meet    students, 
and    I    am    sincerely    pleased    that    the     students    of 
this    College    should    have    given     me    this    oppor- 
tunity to  meet  them.     Gentlemen,  I  do  not  propose  to 
make  a  long  speech.     It  would  be  bad  enough  to  take 
up  the  time  of  the  students   unnecessarily.     But   it 
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would  be  unpardonable  presumption  if  I  were  to 
detain  you  more  than  a  few  minutes  when  we  have 
in  the  chair  one  in  whom  two  exalted  offices  are 
combined,  namely,  that  of  the  Chief  Justice  and  that 
of  the  Vice-Chancellor.  I  will,  therefore,  address  only 
a  few  words  to  the  students  who  are  assembled^here, 
and  I  hope  that  they  will  receive  these  words  in  the 
spirit  in  which  I  propose  to  address  them.  Grentle- 
men,  I  hope  that  the  students  of  this  College  realise 
adequately  the  character  of  the  work  in  which  they 
are  engaged  within  the  walls  of  this  College.  It  is 
true  that  our  Colleges  and  L'niversities,  even  the 
oldest  of  them,  are  comparatively  of  recent  growth^ 
and  so  that  venerable  tradition  which  surrounds  the 
ancient  seats  of  learning  in  the  West  and  which  exer- 
cises so  powerful  a  hold  on  the  minds  and  imagi- 
nation of  the  students  there — that  Aenerable  tradi- 
tion ha?  yet  to  grow  round  our  institutions.  But  in 
one  sense  the  very  newness  of  this  College  learn- 
ing you  seek,  marks  you  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
people  of  this  land,  marks  you  off,  I  hope  not  in 
sympathies  and  interests — that  would  be  a  misfor- 
tune— but  marks  you  off  as  men  to  whom  a  special 
trust  is  given,  marks  you  off  as  persons  who  have 
entered  a  new  brotherhood  with  special  aims  and 
aspirations  in  life.  I  want  you  to  see  that  in  pro- 
portion as  you  realise  this,  in  that  proportion  the 
purpose  which  those    great    persons    who  introduced 
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• 
Western     education     in    this    country    bad  in   view, 

would  be  accomplisbed.  In  one  respect  I  think 
it  is  best  to  make  an  admission  at  once.  One  of 
the  first  objects  of  the  Universities  all  over  the 
world  is  to  produce  a  class  of  men  who  would 
devote  themselves  to  research  and  scholarship  on 
the  highest  plane.  I  fear  this  is  not  possible  in  this 
<?ountry  at  any  rate,  not  possible  on  a  large  scale  for 
some  time  to  come.  In  the  first  place  the  atmosphere 
that  is  necessary  for  such  research  and  scholarship  does 
not  exist  here  and  that  atmosphere  must  come  into 
existence  only  slowly.  Then  our  men  do  not  enjoy 
those  opportunities  of  learned  leisure  which  are  neces- 
sary for  such  work  to  be  done.  Further,  those  material 
equipments  that  are  essential  in  the  shape  of  libraries 
and  laboratories  are  here  of  the  poorest.  You  cannot, 
therefore,  expect  much  work  on  this  highest  plane  in 
this  country  for  some  time  to  come,  and  that  should 
be  admitted  at  once.  There  is,  however,  other  work 
perhaps  not  so  dignified  in  appearance,  but  not  less 
useful  for  the  immediate  welfare  of  the  country,  that 
can  be  done  by  our  educated  men.  You  can  recognise 
this  education  as  a  new  factor  in  your  life,  as  an 
ennobling  influence  under  which  you  have  now 
placed  yourselves.  And  that  means  that  your  stu- 
dies should  not  end  when  your  College  career  is 
over.  For  if  this  influence  is  recognised  by  you 
as  an  ennobling  influence,  you  can  never  have  too  much. 
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of  it.  It  is  a  reproach  that  is  sometimes  justly  urged 
against  you  that  your  studies  end  with  your  College 
career,  and  this  reproach  30U  must  try  to  wipe  away. 
And  if  you  do  that,  you  will  attain  a  higher  measure 
of  culture,  a  higher  degree  of  refinement  and  you  will 
have  qualified  yourselves  better  even  for  the  ordinary 
duties  of  life  than  if  you  give  up  your  studies  the 
moment  you  leave  your  College.  This  is  one  of  the 
directions  in  which  all  can  take  advantage  of  the 
facilities  that  are  placed  at  their  disposal  though  you 
may  not  be  able  to  do  much  work  on  the  highest  plane. 
In  other  directions,  too,  you  may  make  yourselves  use- 
ful. There  is  the  call  of  duty  on  all  sides  whichever 
way  w^e  turn.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  work  to  be 
done  in  this  ancient  land.  I  do  not  stand  here  to 
preach  one  set  of  views  in  preference  to  another,  but 
I  simply  point  out  the  responsibilities  that  lie  on 
you.  You  will  soon  be  surrounded  by  duties  of  a 
pressing  character.  There  is  work  to  be  done  for 
the  mass  of  your  countrymen  who  are  plunged  in 
ignorance  and  superstition.  This  mass  has  been 
kept  at  a  lower  level  of  existence  from  whfc'h  level 
it  has  got  to  be  raised.  Then  there  is  work  to  be 
done  for  the  elevation  of  the  status  of  tlie  woman- 
kind of  the  land.  A  whole  sex  shut  out  from 
the  intellectual  life  of  a  people — this  is  not  good 
for  any  country.  In  religion  many  of  the  old  institu- 
tions are  existing  only  in  form  and  the  spirit  seems  to- 
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have  fled  from  them.      You  have  got  to  recognise  that 
there   is    work    to    be   done   in    that  direction  as  well. 
Further,  the  whole  country  is  on  a  low  level  in  regard 
to  political  existence  and  that  means  arduous  work  for 
those  who  interest  themselves  in  that  question.    Lastly, 
the  industrial  development  of  the  country    needs  to  be 
urgently  attended  to.      In  all   these  directions  there  is 
work  to  be  done.      It  is  true  that   it  is  not   every  one 
who  can   undertake   sucli  work,    hut   a    fair   proportion 
might  be  reasonably  expected  to  take   some  interest  in 
this  work  in  one  or  another   various    flelds  that  I  have 
mentioned.     This  is  the  call   of  duty   which   you   will 
have  to  recognise    when    you    leave  College   and   take 
your  place  in  life.      Even  if  you  are  unable  to  do  any- 
thing distinctive  in  this  connection,  there  is  one  other 
direction  in  which  you  can  all  show  yourselves  worthy 
of  the  education  you  have  received.      Each  one  of  you 
can    do   your   dnty    all    the    better   for   the   education 
you    have   received — can    show     that     you     recognise 
the    responsibilities    that    devolve     upon    you     better 
on  account  of  the  education   that   you    ha\e   received. 
Many    of   us    are    apt    to     imagine     that    those    who 
loom    largely    in    the    eyes    of    the    public    are    the 
only    ones    that   lead    really    useful    lives.      We  some- 
times   talk    and    write    as    though    only    one    or   two 
individuals  were    really    doing    useful    work    and   the 
rest  only  vegetating.      It    is,    however,   a   mistake  to 
think  so.     A  nation's    true    greatness    depends    upon 
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its  average  man  and  woman.  Seven  years  ago  I 
was  privileged  to  go  to  England.  There  were,  of 
course,  great  statesmen,  great  generals,  and  men  of 
great  learning,  men  of  great  wealth,  but  what  struck 
me  most  was  th^t  the  greatness  of  England  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the.  average  men  and  women 
there  led  more  earnest  lives,  recognised  their  res- 
ponsibilities better  than  we  do,  endeavoured  to 
prove  more  serviceable  to  society  than  is  the  case 
here.  It  is  in  the  life,  thoughts  and  actions  of  the 
average  man  and  woman  that  the  solid  strength 
of  a  nation  really  lies.  You  may  not  be  privileged 
to  make  any  large  contribution  to  the  world's 
knowledge  by  research  and  scholarship,  but  every 
one  of  you  can  lead  better,  more  earnest  lives  on 
account  of  the  education  you  have  received.  If 
you  do  that  in  your  own  persons,  you  will  liave  set  a 
high  example  to  those  who  come  after  you,  and  you 
will  also  have  largely  added  to  the  moral  energy  of 
the  nation.  I  therefore  ask  you  to  realise  this,  that 
it  is  in  the  power  of  every  educated  man  to  show 
that  he  is  worthy  of  the  education  he  has  received, 
first  by  continuing  his  interest  in  his  studies, 
secondly,  by  trying  to  be  of  service  to  his  country- 
men in  an)'  of  the  live  tields  I  have  just  referred 
to,  and  thirdly,  by  leading  in  his  own  particular  sphere 
a  better,  a  more  earnest,  a  more  dutiful  life.  Gentle- 
men. I  do  not  wish  to  detain  you  longer.      We  are  all 
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living  in  a  new  dawn  of  which  no  one  can  foresee  the 
perfect  day.  But  it  is  something  to  have  been  vouch- 
safed a  glimpse  of  the  vision  and  I  am  sure  we  shall 
be  privileged  to  see  more  and  more  of  it,  as  we  profit 
more  and  more  by  the  discipline  through  which,  under 
the  dispensation  of  a  wise  and  loving  Providence,  we 
are  passing.  The  meaning  of  this  discipline  we  shall 
altogether  miss,  if  we  do  not  take  the  fullest  advantage 
of  the  beneficent  agencies  which  have  been  introduced 
into  the  country  by  the  present  rulers.  Among  these 
agencies,  none  stands  higher  than  Western  education 
and  among  the  institutions  that  are  engaged  in 
imparting  this  education,  your  College  occupies  a 
prominent  place.  I  wish  renewed  success  and  prosper- 
ity to  this  institution.  Great  as  has  been  its  past,  I 
trust  that  a  career  of  still  greater  distinction  and 
greater  usefulness  is  in  store  for  it.  GTentlemen,  I 
tender  once  again  my  sincere  thanks  to  you  all — to 
the  students  for  their  kind  address,  to  the  authorities 
of  the  College  for  the  permission  they  so  readily  grant- 
ed to  the  students  to  invite  me  here,  and  to  you.  Sir, 
for  graciously  taking  the  chair  on  this  occasion. 
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[  The  folloiving  speech  teas  delivered  by  the  Han. 
Mr.  Gokhale  at  a  public  meeting  at  Allahabad  on 
Ath  February  1907,  the  chair  being  taken  by  Pundit 
Motilal  Nehru  : — ] 

Mr.  Gokhale  began  by  thanking  the  audience  for 
the  cordial  reception  which  they  had  given  him.  That 
was  not  his  first  visit  to  Allahabad.  He  had  been 
there  twice  before  and  he  could  well  recall  the  impres- 
sion which  the  city  first  made  on  him — how  he  was 
filled  with  feelings  of  rapture  and  of  awe  at  the  sight  of 
the  two  great  rivers  which  have  for  ages  meant  so 
much  to  every  Hindu — the  holy  Ganges  and  the  noble 
Jumna — and  how  he  gazed  and  gazed  on  their  wonder- 
ful confluence,  as  though  rooted  to  the  spot,  his  mind 
sweeping  back  all  the  time  over  the  chequered  past  of 
the  ancient  land,  her  glories  and  misfortunes,  the  faiths, 
the  hopes,  the  achievements,  the  trials  of  their  race. 
That  was  seventeen  years  ago  and  since  then  the  name 
of  Allahabad  had  moved  him  strangely — had  stirred 
within  him  emotions  which  it  was  a  privilege  to  feel. 
They  could  imagine,  therefore,  with  what  pleasure  he 
visited  the    city    again    and    how    grateful    he    felt   to 

them  for  the  opportunity  they  had  given  him  to  meet 
» 
them  there  that  evening. 
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The  question  of  questions   that  was  engaging    their 
minds  at  that  moment  was  that  of  their  present  politi- 
cal condition  and  their  future  ;  and  Mr.   Gokhale  pro- 
posed to  speak  to  them  that  day  of  the  work   that  lay 
before  them  and  must  be  done,  if  ever  their  aspiration 
to  achieve  political    freedom  for   themselves   was   to  be 
realised.      "  There  is    no   doubt,''    he   said,    "  that  the 
present  is  a  most   important  juncture  in    the  affairs  of 
our  country — one  of  those  decisive  moments  when  the 
mind  of  the  people  is  about  to  take   a   great    step  for- 
ward and  when  a  right  judgment  means   so  much  new 
strength  added  to  the  nation  and  a  wrong  judgment  is 
fraught  with    consequences   far   graver   than   on  other 
occasions.     In    several    respects   the   situation    is    one 
which  every  lover  of  the  country  will  regard  with  deep 
satisfaction.     The  new  century  has  begun  well  for  the 
East.     We  have  seen  a  great  drama  enacted  before  our 
eyes,  which  is  exercising  a  profound  influence  over  the 
relations  between  the  East  and  the  West.      The  very  air 
around  us  is  charged   with    new   thought-currents.     A 
new  consciousness   of  power  is   stirring    within  us — a 
new  meaning   of  our   existence   is  breaking    upon    our 
mind.     Lord   Curzon's  repressive  measures  have  only 
proved  a   blessing  in   disguise.      The   rapid   growth  of 
the   Swadeshi    sentiment    all    over    the   country — and 
Swadeshism  at  its  highest  means  a  fervent,  passionate, 
all-embracing    love    of   the    motherland — must    make 
every  true  Indian  heart  glow  with  pleasure  and  pride  ; 
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and  altogether  we  seem  to  bee  the  first  faint  streaks  of 
a  new  dawn  which,  in  God's  Providence,  must  in  course 
of  time  grow  into  the  perfect  day.  There  is  thus  much 
in  the  situation  over  which  the  heart  most  truly  rejoices, 
but  let  me  also  say  that  there  are  elements  present, 
which  give  rise  to  a  feeling  of  anxiety  and  fill  one 
with  a  certain  amount  of  misgiving."  The  speaker, 
therefore,  thought  that  a  useful  purpose  would  be 
served  by  reviewing  briefly  their  present  position  so 
that  they  might  realize  with  some  clearness  what  their 
goal  was  or  should  be  and  how  far  they  had  advanced 
in  the  direction  of  that  goal. 

What  were,  he  asked,  the  broad  features  of  the 
situation  ?  They  had  on  one  side  the  bureaucracy,  a 
small  body  of  foreign  officials,  who  held  in  their  hands 
practically  a  monopoly  of  all  political  power.  These 
men,  who  had  behind  them  the  vast  power  of  a  mighty 
Empire,  had  built  up  in  the  course  of  a  century  an 
elaborate  and  imposing  fabric  of  their  rule  in  the 
country  and  though  this  fabric  was  for  the  most  part 
like  a  thing  outside  the  people,  hardly  touching  at  any 
point  what  might  be  called  their  inner  life,  it  bore 
witness  to  their  great  powers  of  organization,  their 
sense  of  discipline  and  their  great  practical  capacity, 
and  invested  them  with  a  high  prestige  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people.  (3u  the  other  side  they  had  the  vast  mass 
of  the  people  of  the  country  lying  inert  and  apathetic, 
except   when   under   the   sway   of  a  religious  impulse, 
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and  only  now  showing  here  and  there  the  first  signs  of 
a  new  life,  deplorably  divided  and  sub-divided,  with 
hardl)^  any  true  sense  of  discipline,  plunged  in  abject 
poverty  and  ignorance,  and  wedded  to  usages  and 
institutions  which,  whatever  their  value  for  purposes  of 
preservation,  were  not  exactly  calculated  to  promote 
vigorous,  sustained  or  combined  action  for  purposes  of 
progress.  Between  the  two  there  stood  the  educated 
class,  with  its  numbers  steadily  growing,  already 
exercising  extensive  influence  over  the  mass  of  the 
people  and  bound  by  its  capacity  and  education,  its 
knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the  situation,  its  natural 
aspirations  and  its  patriotism  to  lead  the  people  in  the 
new  struggle.  This  class,  at  one  time  so  well-disposed 
to  British  rule,  was  daily  growing  more  sullen  and 
discontented,  resenting  the  non-fulfilment  of  solemn 
promises,  feeling  keenly  the  humiliation  of  its  subject 
position  and  determined  to  attain  for  itself  a  political 
status  worthy  of  the  self-respect  of  civilized  people. 
After  dwelling  on  the  difficult  and  complicated  nature 
of  the  problem  which  they  had  to  face,  the  speaker 
proceeded  to  consider  what  should  be  their  goal  in  the 
circumstances.  "  And  here  at  the  outset,"  he  said, 
"  let  me  say  that  I  recognize  no  limits  to  my  aspiration 
for  our  motherland,  I  want  our  people  to  be  in  their 
own  country  what  other  people  are  in  theirs.  I  want 
our  men  and  women,  without  distinction  of  caste  or 
creed,  to  have  opportunities  to  grow  to  the  full  height 
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of  their  stature,  unhampered  by  cramping  and  unna- 
tural restrictions.  1  want  India  to  take  her  proper 
place  among  the  great  nations  of  the  world,  politically, 
industrially,  in  religion,  in  literature,  in  science  and 
in  arts,  I  want  all  this  and  I  feel  at  the  same  time 
that  the  whole  of  this  aspiration  can,  in  its  essence 
and  its  reality,  be  realized  within  this  Empire."  The 
question  was  one  not  of  what  was  theoretically  perfect, 
but  of  what  was  practically  attainable.  It  was  further 
a  question  not  merely  of  dreams,  but  also  of  muscle  and 
character,  of  capacity,  of  organization,  of  sacrifice.  The 
cases  of  the  French  in  Canada  and  the  Boers  in  South 
A.frica  showed  that  there  was  room  in  the  Empire  for  a 
self-respecting  India.  Some  of  their  friends,  appalled  by 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  their  task  and  under  the 
belief  that  this  goal  could  never  be  attained,  had 
begun  to  talk  of  another  goal,  even  more  impossible  of 
attainment.  They  were  like  persons  who  sought  to 
fly  from  the  evils  they  knew  of  to  those  that  they  knew 
nothing  about.  The  goal  of  self-government  within 
the  Empire  involved  a  minimum  disturbance  of  exist- 
ing ideas,  and  it  meant  proceeding  along  lines  which 
they  understood,  however  difficult  the  progress  might 
be.  Such  a  goal,  moreover,  enlisted  on  their  side  all 
that  was  high-minded,  freedom-loving  and  honourable 
in  England — and  there  was  much  in  that  country 
that  was  high-minded,  freedom-loving  and  honourable. 
Despite    occasional    lapses — and  some  of    them   most 
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lamentable  lapses — despite  prolonged  reactions,  inevit- 
able  in    human    aflfairs,    the    genius     of    the     British 
people,  as  revealed   in  history,  on    the   whole  made  for 
political  freedom,  for  constitutional    liberty.      It  would 
be  madness,  it  would    be   folly  on    their    part  to  throw 
away    in    the    struggle    that    lay   before    them    these 
enormous  advantages.      He    was  glad  to   see   that  one 
of  the  leaders  of  what  was  known   as  the  New  Party — 
]Mr.  Tilak — had  stated    in  a  recent    issue  of   his  paper 
that  self-government  on  Colonial  lines    sufficed  for  him 
as    a    thing   to    work    for.     Having    thus     laid    down 
emphatically  that  the  only   practical  goal    before  them 
was  self-government  within  the  Empire,    Mr.   Gokhale 
proceeded  to  consider    the  means    by    which  that  goal 
was  to  be    reached.     He  could,  he   said,    point  out  no 
royal  road.     A  vast    amount  of   work  in    various  fields 
was  necessary,  but  one  thing  they  must   be  clear  about 
and  that  was  that,  the  goal  being    what    it    was,  their 
reliance    must    be  on    what   was   called    constitutional 
agitation.     The    question    had  often    been  asked   what 
was  constitutional    agitation  ?     He   would  attempt  to 
frame    an    answer    to    that    question.     Constitutional 
agitation  was  agitation  by    methods    which   they  were 
entitled   to    adopt    to  bring  about    the    changes  they 
desired  through  the  action  of   constituted    authorities. 
Thus  defined,  the  field  of  constitutional    agitation  was 
a  very  wide  one.      But  there  were  two  essential  condi- 
tions— one,   that  the   methols    adopted    were    such  as 
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they  were  entitled  to  employ,  and  secondly,  that  the 
changes  desired  must  be  obtained  only  through  the 
action  of  constituted  authorities  by  bringing  to  bear  on 
them  the  pressure  of  public  opinion.  Now,  what  were 
the  methods  they  were  entitled  to  employ  ?  The  first 
idea  suggested,  on  a  consideration  of  the  question,  was 
that  physical  force  was  excluded.  Proceeding  with 
the  consideration  further,  the  speaker  said  that  three 
things  were  excluded — rebellion,  aiding  or  abetting 
a  foreign  invasion,  and  resort  to  crime.  Roughly 
speaking,  barring  these  three  things,  all  else  was  con- 
stitutional. No  doubt  everything  that  was  constitu- 
tional was  not  necessarily  wise  or  expedient.  But  that 
was  a  different  matter.  Praj'ers  and  appeals  to  justice 
lay  at  one  end.  Passive  resistance,  including  even 
its  extreme  form  of  non-payment  of  taxes  till  redress 
was  obtained — lay  at  the  other  end.  Judged  in  that 
light,  nothing  that  was  being  done  at  present  in  the 
country  was  unconstitutional,  whatever  one  might  think 
of  the  way  some  persons  chose  to  express  themselves. 
Of  course,  the  question  of  w^hat  was  wise  and  expedient 
and  what  was  unwise  and  inexpedient  was  of  the  utmost 
importance,  but  he  would  revert  to  that  later.  As 
regards  the  second  condition,  namely,  that  redress 
must  be  obtained  through  the  constituted  authorities, 
it  was  clear  that  that  implied  constant  pressure  being 
brought  to  bear  on  the  authorities,  and  the  idea  that 
they  should  have  nothing  to  do   with   the  authorities 
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was  one  not  to  be  entertained.  The  pressure  exerted 
undoubtedly  depended  upon  the  strength  and  deter- 
mination of  the  public  opinion  behind  it,  and  the 
necessity  of  building  up  that  strength  and  hardening 
that  determination  was  obviously  paramount.  But  the 
idea  that  they  should  leave  the  authorities  severely 
alone  and  seek  to   attain    their  goal   independently   of 

them  was  inadmissible  and  absurd. 

Mr.  Gokhale  next  proceeded  to  point  out  that  the 
loose  talk  in  which  some  people  indulged,  namely,  that 
constitutional   agitation  had    failed   in    their   country,  ff 

was  unjustitied,  as  they  had  not  yet  exhausted  even  a 
thousandth  part  of  the  possibilities  of  real  constitutional 
agitation.  The  work  done  by  the  Congress  during  the 
last  twenty-two  years  was  of  great  value  in  nation- 
building.  They  must  not  forget  that  if  one  part  of 
their  inheritance  was  a  glory  for  all  time,  another  part  'i 

of  it  was  a  curse.  They  had  been  struggling  with 
increasing  success  against  that  curse.  The  work  of 
the  Congress  had  enabled  them  to  think  and  feel 
nationally,  had  defined  their  needs,  taught  them  the 
value  of  organisation  and  accustomed  them  to  the 
duties  and  burdens  of  public  life.  More,  no  doubt, 
might  have  been  done,  if  greater  zeal,  greater  devotion 
and  greater  sacrifice  had  been  forthcoming  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  cause.  But  the  responsibility  for  that  rested 
upon  all  ;  and,  perhaps,  it  was  after  all  true  that  there 
was  a  time  and  a  tide  for  everything.     The  last  twenty 

50 
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years  had  been  a  period  of  reacHon,  rot  only  in 
India,  but  also  in  England.  Their  inability  to  obtain 
certain  specific  reforms,  for  which  tliey  had  been  agi- 
tating during  the  time,  should  not,  therefore,  be  held 
to  establish  the  fatility  of  their  methods.  Political 
privileges  could  not  be  bad  for  ilie  mere  asking  and 
they  had  cost  other  people  prolonged  struggles.  The 
moral  interest  of  their  struggle  would  be  entirely 
missed,  if  they  judged  of  the  value  of  their  eftorts  by 
tangilile  immediate  results  otdy.  The  way  some  of  his 
friends  spoke  of  their  disappointments  made  him 
almost  wish  that  the  few  liberties  that  they  enjoyed 
had  not  come  to  them  as  the  spontaneous  gift  of  far- 
sighted  statesmen  but  had  had  to  be  struggled  for  and 
won  by  their  exertions.  Of  thf  authorities  on  whom 
they  had  to  liring  their  pressure  t;i  bear,  the  bureau- 
cracy in  India  must  be  expected  to  be  more  or  less 
hostile  to  their  aspirations.  But  the  great  change 
that  had  taken  place  in  England  dining  the  last  year 
in  the  position  of  parties,  the  revived  fervour 
for  freediim  and  sympathy  for  national  aspirations 
which  was,  at  the  present  moment,  so  marked 
a  feature  of  the  new  House  of  Commons  and 
of  the  democracy  behind  it.  meant  a  strong  in- 
fluence in  their  favour,  thougli  how  much  they 
benefited  by  it  depended  largely  upon  themselves. 
He  had  always  held  that  nine-tenths  of  their  work 
had  to  be  done    in  this  country,  where  alone  the  real 
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and   enduring    strength  of  the  people    could  be  built 
up.      Bat  at  the   present    stage    of   their  progress,  an 
important  part  of  their  work  lay  also  in  England.    By 
keeping    in    touch    with    the    democracy,    they   could 
prevent   the    officials     in     India    from    going    beyond 
certain    limits   in   the    path    of  repression,     and   they 
could    also    obtain      valuable    assistance     from     that 
democracy  in  their  present  preliminary  work  of  nation- 
building.       The  question    of    universal     education  in 
India  illustrated,  for  instance,  the  speaker's    meaning. 
It  was     a    question    primarily    of    funds.       Universal 
education   in   India  meant    an  annual  expenditure  of 
at  least  five  to  six  crores     of    rupees.       He    did  not 
expect  that  the  bureaucracy,  left  to  itself,  would  ever 
care  to  find     that  money.      It     was  also    not    to    be 
expected  that  private    or  voluntary    effort    would  be 
forthcoming  to  cope  with  a  task  of  that  magnitude. 
But  by  bringing  the  pressure  of  the  British   democracy 
to  bear  on  the  authorities,  there  was  every  possibility 
of  the    question    being  satisfactorily    solved.      Of  late 
there  had  been  a  tendency  in  the  country  to  deprecate 
the  value  and  importance  of  individual  reforms.    But 
they  had  to  make  up  their    minds    about    it  that  it 
WAn  not  through     any  sudden     or    violent    cataclysm 
but   only  by    successive  ste}>s,  each,  perhaps,   a  small 
one  in  ilself,  that  their  goal  was  likely  to  be  reach- 
ed.    Conflicting  interests    had    to  be  reconciled  ;  the 
advance     was    on    unfamiHar     lines     and     no    useful 
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purpose  would  be  served  by  ignoring  obvious  limita- 
tions. 

But,  after  all,  everyone  must  recognize  that  their 
main  work  was  to  build  up  the  strength  of  their  own 
people.  That  work,  roughly  speaking,  was  three-fold. 
First,  the  promotion  of  a  closer  union  among  the 
different  sections  of  the  Indian  community — be- 
tween the  Hindus  and  jNIahomedans — ^and  among 
the  different  sections  of  the  Hindus  themselves; 
secondly,  the  development  of  a  stronger  and  higher 
type  of  character,  firm  of  purpose  and  disciplined  in 
action  ;  and  thirdly,  the  cultivation  of  an  intense 
feeling  of  nationality  throughout  the  country,  rising 
superior  to  caste  and  creed  and  rejoicing  in  all 
sacrifice  for  the  motherland,  accompanied  by  a  spread 
of  political  education  among  the  masses.  The 
speaker  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  necessity  and 
importance  of  this  three-fold  work,  observing  about 
the  Hindn-Mabomedan  problem  that  it  was  a  most 
difficult  one  but  it  certainly  was  not  insoluble. 
Higher  education  was  largely  doing  this  work  in  that 
matter,  but  the  situation  called  for  the  exercise 
of  great  tact  and  great  forbearance.  And  he 
for  one  felt  hopeful  that,  before  very  long,  all 
that  was  highminded  and  patriotic  among  their 
Mahomedan  brethren  would  be  ranged  on  the 
side  of  their  country  without  thought  of  any- 
thing   else. 
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The  speaker  lastly  dealt  with  what  he  called  the 
new  teaching.  He  had  no  desire,  he  said,  to  engage 
in  any  unnecessary  controversies.  But  when  their 
countrymen  were  being  called  upon  to  go  in  for 
new  methods  on  the  ground  that  they  alone  would 
achieve  national  salvation,  it  was  incumbent  on  all 
workers  in  the  cause  of  the  country  to  examine  the 
claims  made  for  those  methods.  They  were  being  told 
that  they  should  now  give  up  having  anything  to  do 
with  the  Government  of  the  countr}'  and  that  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  a  universal  boycott,  they  would  be 
able  to  achieve  everything  thej^  had  in  view.  Mr. 
Ookhale  proceeded  first  to  consider  what  might  be 
called  the  industrial  boycott.  Most  of  tliose,  he  said» 
who  spoke  of  boycotting  foreign  goods,  only  meant  to 
convey  by  the  word  that  they  wanted  to  use  as  far  as 
possible  Swadeshi  articles  only,  whatever  inconvenience, 
discomfort  or  extra  expense  such  a  course  might  cause. 
Now  there  was  no  doubt  that  that  was  one  way  of 
serving  the  Swadeshi  cause,  and  for  the  mass  of  the 
people  whose  wants  were  simple  and  who  could  not 
directly  contribute  much  to  the  promotion  of  new 
industries,  perhaps,  the  only  way.  It  ensured  the 
consumption  of  articles  produced  in  the  country  and 
stimulated  the  production  of  new  ones,  supporting  the 
industries  in  their  eai-ly  stages  of  stress  and  struggle. 
In  the  speaker's  opinion,  all  that  was  really  included 
in  true  Swadeshi,  which  was   not   merely  a  pious  wish 
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for  the  industrial  prosperity  of  the  country,  but  implied 
a  voluntary  sacrifice  according  to  each  man's  opportu- 
nities for  the  building  up  of  indigenous  industries.  But 
the  use  of  the  word  boycott  to  convey  this  meaning 
was  unfortunate,  for  boycott  really  implied  a  vindictive 
desire  to  injure  another,  even  if  one  had  to  injure 
oneself  in  doing  so.  This  stirred  up  unnecessary  ill- 
will  against  the  Swadeshi  cause  and  was  calculated  to 
pile  up  unnecessary  difficulties  in  its  path.  It  was  no 
easy  task  which  confronted  them  and  they  needed  for 
its  successful  accomplishment  co-operation  from  all 
quarters.  Mr.  Gokhale  mentioned  the  introduction  of 
Eg3'ptian  cotton  by  the  Bombay  Government  into 
Sind  and  the  large  possibilities  which  that  opened  up 
before  them  as  an  illustration  of  his  meaning.  How- 
ever, he  did  not  ivish  to  lay  too  much  emphasis  on 
that  aspect  of  the  question.  What  he  wanted  to  point 
out  principally  was  that  the  exclusion  from  their 
markets  of  foreign  goods  of  which  the}'  imported  a 
hundred  crores  worth  a  year  at  present,  was  bound  to 
be  a  slow  affair  ;  and  that  even  the  attainment  of  a 
substantia]  measure  of  success  in  that  work,  however 
helpful  in  increasing  our  resources,  would  not  much 
affect  the  present  political  domination,  which,  in 
certain  conceivable  circumstances,  might  then  tend  to 
become  even  harsher.  Mr.  Gokhale  then  turned  to 
the  general  or  political  boycott  that  some  were  advo- 
cating.    Talking  of  its  practicability,  he  considered  it 
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a  preposterous  thing  that  anybody  should  imagine  that 
such  a  thing  was  feasible  in  the  present  state  of  the 
country.  The  building  up  of  national  schools  and 
colleges  all  over  the  country  out  of  private  resources, 
on  any  scale  worth  speaking  about,  would  take  years 
and  years  of  time  and  a  tremendous  amount  of  sacrifice 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  before  anything  substan- 
tial had  been  clone,  to  talk  of  boycotting  existing 
institutions  was  sheer  madness.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  more  thoughtful  advocates  of  national  edu- 
cation urged,  not  the  destruction,  but  the  supplement- 
ing of  the  work  done  by  Grovernment  in  the  field  of 
education.  The  speaker  recognized  serious  defects 
existing  in  the  present  system,  but  it  had  done  and 
was  doing  much  good  and  the  fostering  of  the  present 
national  spirit  was  directly  its  outcome.  As  regards 
boycotting  Government  service,  the  speaker  would  not 
be  sorry  to  see  the  present  scramble  for  Government 
employment  cease,  to  see.  at  any  rate,  that  a  larger  pro- 
portion .  of  his  educated  countrymen  struck  out 
independent  careers  for  themselves.  They  would  then 
have  more  workers  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
country.  He  himself  had  been  preaching  for  some 
time  past  that  a  few  at  least  of  tlie  young  men  who 
left  the  Universities  should  give  up  all  thought  of  per- 
sonal advancement  and  devote  themselves  in  a  spirit 
of  sacrifice  to  the  service  of  the  motherland.  But  to 
talk  of  a  general  boyeottof  Government  service  in  their 
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situation  was  ludici'ous  in  the  extreme.  The  attempt 
at  boycott  would  be  felt  by  the  Grovernmerit,  if  only 
the  number  of  men  wanted  by  it  for  its  work  failed  at 
any  time  to  come  forward.  Well,  with  all  respect,  he 
must  decline  to  consider  that  as  a  practical  proposal. 
Finally,  there  was  the  boycott  of  honorary  offices,  such 
as  seats  on  Local  and  Alnnicipal  Boards  and  on  Legis- 
lative Councils.  If  the  present  men  resigned,  enough 
men  would  still  be  forthcoming  to  take  their  places, 
and  those  who  resigned  would  soon  find  that  they  had 
only  thrown  away  sucli  opportunities  as  could  be  had 
at  present  of  serving  the  jmblic.  They  must  seek 
steadily  to  increase  what  little  powers  of  administration 
and  control  they  possessed,  and  they  would  be  injuring 
and  not  advancing  the  interests  they  had  at  heart  by 
the  course  proposed.  The  speaker  said  that  they  must 
all  resist  as  much  as  they  could  the  attempt  to  shift 
the  foundations  of  their  public  life.  He  would  make 
one  suggestion  to  those  who  advocated  a  general  boy- 
cott as  the  sole,  or  indeed  any,  means  of  achieving 
self-government  in  the  present  state  of  India.  Non- 
payment of  taxes  was  the  most  direct  and  the  most 
effective  form  of  passive  resistance,  and  it  had,  moreover, 
the  merit  of  bringing  home  to  each  man  the  respon- 
sibility of  his  own  action.  If  some  of  those  who  were 
talking  of  employing  passive  resistance  to  achieve 
self-government  at  the  present  stage  of  the  country's 
progress  would  adopt  that  form  of  passive  resistance, 
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they  would  soon  find  out   where   they    stood   and   how 
far  they  were  supported. 

In  concluding  his  address,  which  had  lasted  for  an 
hour  and  a  half,  Mr,  Gokhale  exhorted  his  countrymen 
to  sink  small  differences  and  work  together  whole- 
heartedly in  the  service  of  India.  "  We  cannot,*'  he 
said,  "  allow  ourselves  to  be  split  up  into  small  sections 
fighting  with  one  another  for  the  sake  of  petty  differ- 
ences. x\fter  all,  there  is  a  destiny  which  is  really 
shaping  our  ends  and  we  are  all  engaged  in  merely 
rough-hewing  them.  Whoever  promotes  union  in  the 
country,  whoever  preaches  Swadeshi,  whoever  inculcates 
lessons  of  self-sacrifice,  whoever  builds  up  in  any  shape 
or  form  the  strength  of  the  nation — politically, 
socially,  industrially,  morally — he  is  a  fellow-worker,  a 
brother.  The  struggle  before  us  is  a  long  and  a  weary 
one,  and  while  the  thought  of  it  should  stimulate  all 
our  energies,  undue  impatience  will  only  recoil  upon 
our  own  heads.  Nation-building  is  nowhere  an  easy 
task.  In  India  it  is  beset  with  difficulties  which  are 
truly  formidable  and  which  will  tax  to  the  uttermost 
all  our  patience,  al  I  oiu-  resources,  and  all  our  devotion. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  we  are  at  a  stage  of  the 
country's  progress  when  our  achievements  are  bound 
to  be  small,  and  our  disappointments  frequent  and 
trying.  That  is  the  place  which  it  has  pleased  Provi- 
dence to  assign  to  us  in  this  struggle  and  our  responsi- 
bility is  ended  when  we   have   done   the    work    which 
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belongs  to  that  place.  It  will,  no  doubt,  be  given  to 
our  countrymen  of  future  generations  to  serve  India 
by  their  successes  ;  we,  of  the  present  generation,  must 
be  content  to  serve  her  mainly  by  our  failures,  p^or 
hard  though  it  be,  out  of  those  failures  the  strength 
will  come  which  in  the  end  will  accomplish  great 
tasks." 


THE  SWADESHI  MOVEMENT. 


\_Inthe  second  iceel-  of  February  1907,  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Gokhale  delivered  a  series  of  public  addresses  at 
Lncknmv.  7'he  folloiving  add,ress,  the  second  of  the 
series,  ivas  delivered  on  9th  February  1907,  Baja 
Ramjpal  Sing  being  in  the  chair  : — ] 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  propose 
to  speak  to  you  to-day  of  the  economic  condition  of 
India  and  the  Swadeshi  movement.  One  of  the  most 
gratifyinjj,  signs  of  the  present  times  is  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  Swadeshi  sentiment  all  over  the  country 
during  the  last  two  years.  I  have  said  more  than 
once  here,  but  I  think  the  idea  bears  repetition,  that 
Swadeshism  at  its  highest  is  not  merely  an  industrial 
movement,  but  that  it  affects  the  whole  life  of  the 
nation, — that  Swadeshism  at  its  highest  is  a  deep, 
passionate,  fervent,  all-embracing  love  of  the  mother- 
land, and  that  this  love  seeks  to  show  itself,  not  in 
one  sphere  of  activity  onl)%  but  in  all  :  it  invades  the 
whole  man,  and  it  will  not  rest  until  it  has  raised 
the  whole  man.  Now  the  first  thing  I  want  to  say 
about  this  movement  is  that  it  has  come  here  to 
stay.  We  often  have  movements  which  make  a  little 
noise  for  a  time  and  then  disappear  without  leaving  any 
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permanent  mark  behind.  I  think  it  safe  to  say  that 
the  Swadeshi  movement  is  not  going  to  be  one  of 
that  kind,  and  my  own  personal  conviction  is  that  in 
this  movement  we  shall  ultimately  find  the  true 
salvation  of  India.  However,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I 
do  not  wish  to  speak  to  you  to-day  about  Swadesbism 
in  general.  The  more  immediate  question  before  us  is 
Swadeshism  as  applied  to  the  present  economic  situa- 
tion of  India — its  scope  and  character,  the  materials 
with  which  it  has  to  work,  and  the  difficulties  it  has 
to  overcome  before  it  can  achieve  in  any  degree  the 
true  industrial  regeneration  of  the  country. 

Gentlemen,  as  Mr.  Ranade  once  pointed  out,  the 
industrial  domination  of  one  people  by  another  at- 
tracts much  less  attention  than  the  political  domi- 
nation of  a  foreign  people.  The  industrial  domination 
is  less  visible  and  does  its  work  in  a  more  insidious 
manner.  The  disadvantages  of  a  political  domination 
lie  very  much  on  the  surface.  We  see  a  foreign  race 
monopolising  all  power  and  authority  and  keeping  the 
people  in  a  stateof  subjection.  These  are  facts  which  we 
observe  and  feel  every  day  of  our  lives.  Human  feelings 
often  matter  more  to  humanily  than  human  interests, 
and  when  your  feelings  are  liurt  in  various  directions, 
as  in  a  state  of  subjection  they  ^re  bound  to  be — I  do 
not  mean  to  throw  any  unnecessary  blame  on  any  one — 
their  thought  fills  you  night  and  day  and  makes  you 
think  constantly  of  the  fact  that  you  are  living  under 
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a  foreign  domination.  On  the  other  hand,  the  in- 
dustrial domination  of  one  people  by  another  may 
come  in  an  attractive  garb.  If,  as  has  been  the  case 
with  India,  this  foreign  domination  comes  in  the  shape 
of  more  finished  articles — especially  articles  that  ad- 
minister to  the  daily  wants  of  a  community — you  un- 
consciously welcome  the  domination,  you  fall  a  victim 
to  its  temptations  and  its  attractiveness.  And  it  is 
only  when  the  evil  grows  be5'ond  certain  limits,  that 
your  attention  is  drawn  to  it.  Now  this  is  precisely 
what  has  happened  in  the  case  of  India.  As  soon  as 
Western  education  came  to  be  imparted  to  the  people 
of  this  country,  their  first  thoughts  were  directed  to 
their  political  status.  Of  course  they  also  thought  of 
their  social  institutions.  Those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  the  last  fifty  j^ears,  know  that  the 
struggle  for  politica^and  social  reforms  started  almost 
simultaneously,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  go  into  that  on 
this  occasion.  What  T  want  to  point  out  is  that  the 
thought  of  the  industrial  domination  of  India  by 
England  did  not  really  occur  to  men's  minds  at  that 
time.  At  any  rate,  it  did  not  occur  in  that  pointed 
manner  in  which  the  thought  of  political  domination 
did.  The  result  was  that  the  main  current  of  our 
public  activity  came  to  be  directed  towards  the  reali- 
zation of  our  political  aspirations,  and  about  22  years 
ago  when  the  Congress  came  into  existence  for  the 
political  advancement  of  the    people,    the  question  of 
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this  industrial  domination,  though  it  had  struck  a  few 
thoughtful  minds,  did  not  receive  that  consideration 
at  the  hands  of  the  leaders  of  the  people  that  it 
deserved.  However,  the  industrial  problem  and  its 
importance  are  now  receiving  their  due  recognition, 
and  to-day,  at  any  rate,  we  appear  to  have  gone  so  far 
in  this  direction  that  there  is  now  the  risk  of  the  in- 
dustrial problem  actually  throwing  into  the  shade  the 
political  problem,  which,  however,  to  a  great  extent  lies 
at  the  root  of  the  industrial  problem. 

G-entlemen,  when  we  cotne  to  this  question  of 
India's  industrial  domination  by  England,  we  come  to 
what  may  be  described  as  the  most  deplorable  result  of 
British  rule  in  this  country.  In  other  matters  there 
are  things  on  the  credit  side  and  things  on  the  debit 
side.  Take,  for  instance,  the  political  and  administra- 
tive results  of  British  rule.  We  h^ve  here  the  shut- 
ting out  of  a  whole  race  from  positions  of  real  trust 
and  responsibility  where  powers  of  initiative  can  be 
developed,  and  this  is  producing  disastrous  results  on 
the  character  of  the  people.  We  also  see  that  the 
forcible  disarming  of  a  population  is  bound  to  crush 
the  manhood  of  the  nation.  In  these  directions  we 
find  that  a  steady  deterioration  of  the  race  has  set  in. 
But  there  are  compensating  advantages,  and  I  am  not 
sure  that  the  balance  is  not  on  the  latter  side.  Thus, 
the  introduction  of  Western  education,  with  its  libe- 
ralising  influence,    has    been  a  great  blessing    to  the 
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people.  We  now  understand  better  the  necessity  of 
equal  treatment  for  all  ;  we  also  see  that  un- 
less the  status  of  woman  is  raised,  man  by 
himself  will  not  be  able  to  advance  very  far ; 
and  altogether  this  Western  education  is  doing  most 
noble  work  in  the  country.  Then  the  British  have 
established,  on  the  whole,  equal  justice  between  Indian 
and  Indian — as  between  European  and  Indian,  that 
is  a  different  matter — but  between  Indian  and 
Indian  it  is  equal,  though  it  is  costly,  and  that 
is  more  than  can  be  said  of  previous  rulers.  Railways, 
Telegraphs,  Post  Offices  and  other  modern  appliances  of 
material  civilization  have  also  been  introduced  into 
India  by  the  present  rulers,  and  it  is  fair  to  acknowl- 
edge that  these  things  have  added  greatly  to  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  life  and  are  a  powerful 
help  to  our  progress.  Lastly,  there  are  the  blessings 
of  peace  and  of  order  well  and  firmly  established. 
These  are  things  which  must  be  set  against  the  steady 
deterioration  of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  and  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  balance  is  not,  on  the 
whole,  on  the  side  of  the  advantages.  But  when  you 
come  to  the  industrial  field,  you  find  that  the  results 
have  been  disastrous.  You  find  very  little  here  on  the 
credit  side  and  nearly  all  the  entries  on  the  debit  side. 
Now  this  is  a  serious  statement  to  make,  but  I  think 
it  can  be  substantiated.  I  would  ask  you,  first, 
to    glance    at    what    India    was    industrially  before 
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the    English     came     into    this    conntry.      It    h  true 
that     there     is     very   little    rlivect   or    statistical    evi- 
dence on    this     subject.      But     the    statements   made 
by  travellers  who  came  to  this    country    supjily  a  fair 
indication  of  how  things  were,though  they  do  not  enable 
us  to  establish  a  conclusion  accurately  or  satisfactorily. 
We  find,     for  instance,     praise     of     India's  riches  in 
every  place  ;  we  find  ajso   here    and    there  a  descrij)- 
tion  of  the  poverty  of  the  mass  of    the  people.     And, 
on  the  whole,   I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  this — that,  com- 
pared with  other  countries,  India  could  not  ha\e  been 
worse,  and  very  probably  she  was  better  off  than  most 
other  countries,  and  I  think  this  description  may  well 
apply  to  her  right  up  to  the  end  of  Mahomedan  rule. 
India's  reputed  wealth  was    the  attracting  cause  of  so 
many  invasions.     Large  wealth  must,    therefore,  have 
been  accumulated    in  some  hands,    and  so  far  as  the 
bulk  of  the    population     was  concerned,  as    the  land 
was  fertile  and  the  people  were  industrious  and  thrifty 
and,  on  the  whole,     free  from   vices,     such     as   drink, 
it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  the    people  must  have  en- 
joyed a  considerable  degree  of  rude  agricultural  pros- 
perity.    It  is  not  proper  to   compare  the  West  of  to- 
day, with  all  its  production  of   machinery    and  steam, 
with  the  India  of  200  years    ago.     Before    steam  and 
machinery  were  employed  in   the    West,  the  West  too 
was  largely  agricultural,  and    she  had  then  no  special 
advantages  for  the  production  of  wealth  over  us.     And 
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I  believe  that,  ju(li;e(l  by  the  standards  of  those  days, 
we  coalil  not  liave  lieen  poorer,  and  very  ])robabJy 
we  were  richer  than  most  Western  countries.  Then 
there  was  the  excellence  of  onr  productions  which 
attracted  the  attention  of  Western  nations — the  fine 
muslins  and  many  otlier  thinos  exported  from  this 
country  showed  what  a  hiejh  level  of  excellence  had 
been  reached  by  our  people  in  industrial  production. 
When  the  Mahomedan  rulers  came,  they  settled  in 
this  country,  and  there  was  no  question  of  any  foreign 
drain.  Thin2;s,  therefore,  must  have,  on  the  whole,^ 
continued  as  they  had  been  before  their  time. 

Then  we  come  to  British  rule.  Gentlemen,  I  refer, 
on  this  occasion,  to  the  past  only  in  order  that,  in  the 
light  of  it,  we  migiit  understand  the  present  and  derive 
therefrom  guidance  and  assistance  for  the  future. 
The  early  days  of  the  East  India  Company's  rule  were 
as  bad  as  bad  could  possibly  be  from  the  standpoint  of 
India's  industrial  system.  Deliberate  steps  were 
taken  by  the  Coropanj'  to  destroy  the  industries  of 
the  people  and  to  make  room  for  Western  manufac- 
turers. This  has  been  acknowledged  by  English  writers 
themselves.  This  was  England's  policy,  not  towards 
India  alone,  but  towards  America  and  Ireland  also. 
America  got  rid  of  it  by  shaking  off  England's 
dominion  altogether.  Ireland  struggled  to  do  the 
same,  but  did  not  succeed.  India  suffered  the  worst 
under  the  operation   of   the    evil  policy.     The  object 
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aimed  at  by  the  East  India  Company  was  to  reduce 
India  to  the  level  of  a  merely  agricultural  country 
producing  raw  material  only,  without  factories  to 
manufacture  the  same.  This  was  the  first  stage  in 
our  industrial  decay.  The  second  stage  began  when 
England  forced  on  us  the  policy  of  free  trade,  i.  e., 
of  leaving  the  door  wide  open  to  the  competition  of  the 
whole  world.  England's  own  policy  for  centuries  had 
been  that  of  Protection,  and  by  that  policy  she  had 
built  up  her  vast  Industrial  system.  But  about  sixty 
years  ago,  after  Protection  had  done  its  work,  she 
decided  to  give  up  the  old  })olicy  and  adopt  Free 
Trade,  mainly  to  set  right  the  abuses  to  which  Protec- 
tion had  given  rise.  England  depends  on  foreign 
countries  for  most  of  her  raw  materials,  and  she  sup- 
plies manufactured  articles  practically  to  the  whole 
world.  It  was,  therefore,  to  the  advantage  of  England 
that  there  should  be  no  export  or  import  duties,  as 
one  result  of  such  duties  was  to  add  to  the  cost  of  the 
articles  supplied  to  foreign  countries.  But  forcing 
this  policy  of  free  trade  upon  a  country  circumstanced  as 
India  was,  was  a  wholly  different  thing  and  was  bound 
to- produce  results  of  a  most  disastrous  character.  Oar 
things  were  made  with  the  hand  ;  we  did  not  possess 
anything  like  the  combination,  skill  or  enterprise  of 
the  West.  Steam  and  machinery  were  un- 
known in  the  country.  Our  industries  were,  there- 
fore,   bound    to    perish  as  a   result    of   the    shock  of 
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this  sudden  competition  to  which  they  were  ex- 
posed, and  as  a  matter  of  course  the  introduc- 
tion of  Free  Trade  in  this  country  was  followed  by 
the  rapid  destruction  of  such  small  industries  as  had 
existed  iii  the  country,  and  the  people  were  steadily 
pressed  back  more  and  more  on  the  one  resource  of 
agriculture.  1  should  not  have  deplored  even  this 
destruction  of  our  indigenous  manufactures  if  the 
Oovernment  had  assisted  us  in  starting  others  to 
take  their  place.  The  German  economist — I..ist — whose 
work  on  Political  Economy  is  the  best  that  Indian 
situdents  can  consult,  explains  how  the  State  can  help 
an  old-world  agricultural  country,  suddenly  brought 
within  the  circle  of  the  world's  competition,  to  build 
up  a  new  system  of  industries.  He  says  that  the  des- 
truction of  hand-industries  is  a  necessary  stage 
through  which  an  industrially  backward  country  must 
pass  before  she  can  take  rank  with  those  which  use 
steam  and  machinery  and  advanced  scientific  processes 
and  appliances  in  their  industrial  production.  When 
hand-made  goods  are  exposed  to  the  competition  of 
machine-made  goods,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  former 
should  perish.  But  when  this  stage  is  reached,  there 
comes  in  the  duty  of  the  State.  The  State,  by  a 
judicious  system  of  protection,  should  then  ensure  con- 
ditions under  which  new  infant  industries  can  grow 
up.  And  until  the  new  industries  can  stand  on  their 
own  legs,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  State  to    have  a 
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protective  wall  around.  This  is  what  America — 
already  one  of  the  richest  nations  in  tlie  world,  and 
one  which  will  yet  reach  the  foremost  place — has 
done,  and  the  case  is  the  same  with  France  and  Ger- 
many. The  result  of  England's  policy  in  India  has, 
however,  been  to  facilitate  more  and  more  the  imports 
of  foreign  commodities,  until  tliere  is  no  countrj'  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  to-day  which  is  so  dependent  on 
the  foreign  producer  as  India  is.  At  the  present 
moment  about  70  per  cent,  of  our  exports  are  raw 
material  raised  from  the  soil  and  exported  in  that  con- 
dition. If  we  had  the  skill,  enterprise,  capital  and 
organisation  to  manufacture  the  greater  part  of  this 
material,  there  would  be  so  many  industries  flourishing 
in  the  country.  But  the  material  goes  out  and 
comes  back  in  the  shape  of  manufactured  commodi- 
ties, having  acquired  a  much  higher  price  in  the  pro- 
cess of  manufacture. 

Again,  if  you  look  at  your  imports,  you  will  fith 
that  GO  per  cent,  of  them  are  manufactured  goods. 
They  are  goods  which  have  been  made  by  other  people, 
so  that  all  you  have  got  to  do  with  them  is  to  con- 
sume them.  If  this  was  all.  if  the  steady  rustication  of 
India— her  being  steadily  pushed  back  on  the  one  re- 
source of  agriculture — was  all  that  we  had  to  deplore 
as  the  result  of  the  present  policy,  the  situation,  bad 
enough  as  it  would  undoubtedly  have  been,  would  not 
have  been  so  critical.      But  coupled  with    political  do- 
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mination,  this  has  produced  a  state  of  things  which 
can  only  he  described  as  intolerable.  The  total  im- 
ports of  India  are  worth  about  100  crores  of  rupees 
every  year.  Our  total  exports,  on  the  other  hand, 
amount  to  about  150  crores  a  year. 

In  other  words,  every  year  about  100  crores  worth  of 
goods  come  to  us,  and  we  part  with  150  crores  worth 
of  goods.  After  taking  into  consideration  the  precious 
metals  that  come  into  the  country  to  redress  a  part 
of  the  balance,  we  still  find  that  a  loss  of  about  30 
to  40  crores  a  year  has  to  be  borne  by  India.  Now, 
I  will  put  a  simple  question  to  those  present  here. 
If  a  hundred  rupees  come  into  your  house  every 
month  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  rupees  go  out,  will 
you  be  growing  richer  or  poorer  ?  And  if  this  pro- 
cess goes  on  year  after  year,  decade  after  decade, 
what  will  be  your  position  after  a  time  ?  This  has 
been  the  case  with  India  now  for  many  years.  Every 
year  between  30  and  40  crores  of  rupees  go  out  of 
India  never  to  come  back.  No  country — not  even 
the  richest  in  the  world — ^can  stand  such  a  bleeding 
as  this.  Bleeding  is  a  strong  word,  but  it  was  first 
used  with  regard  to  this  very  process  by  a  great 
English  statesman — the  late  Lord  Salisbury — who 
was  Prime  Minister  of  England  for  a  long  time  and 
was  before  that  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  Now 
this  bleeding  is  really  at  the  root  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  econojuic  mischief  that  we  have  to  face  to-day. 
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It  means  that  this  money,  which  would  have  been 
available  to  the  people,  if  it  had  remained  in  this 
country,  as  capital  for  industrial  purposes,  is  lost  to 
us.  The  result  is  that  there  is  hardly  any  capital  of 
our  own  forthcoming  for  industrial  purposes.  Do  not 
be  misled  by  the  fact  that  a  few  individuals  appear  to 
be  rich  and  have  a  little  money  to  invest.  You 
must  compare  India  in  this  matter  with  other  coun- 
tries, and  then  you  will  find  that  there  is  hardly  any 
capital  accumulated  by  us  to  be  devoted  to  industrial 
development.  One  of  the  greatest  students  of  Indian 
Economies — the  late  Mr,  Justice  Kanade — once  calcu- 
lated that  our  annual  savings  could  not  be  more  than 
8  to  10  crores  of  rupees.  Put  it  even  at  20  crores  ; 
what  is  that  in  a  vast  country  like  India  compared 
with  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  crores  accumu- 
lated annually  by  the  people  of  the  West  I  This,  then, 
is  at  the  root  of  our  trouble.  I  do  not  say  that 
there  are  no  considerations  on  the  other  side.  It 
might,  for  instance,  be  said  that  the  railways  in  this 
country  have  been  constructed  with  English  capital. 
About  375  crores  have  been  so  far  spent  to  build  these 
railways,  and  it  is  only  fair  that  for  this  capital 
India  should  pay  a  certain  sum  as  interest.  English- 
men have  also  invested  British  capital  in  indigo,  tea 
and  other  industries.  A  part  of  this  capital  has  no 
doubt  come  out  of  their  own  savings  made  in  this 
country,  but  whether  the  money  has  been  earned  here 
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or  imported  from  England,  the  investors  are,  of  course, 
entitled  to  a  reasonable  rale  of  interest  on  it.  But 
after  a  deduction  is  made  on  account  of  this  interest, 
there  still  remains  a  sum  of  over  30  crores  as  the  net 
loss  that  India  has  to  bear  year  by  year.  You  may 
ask  what  politics  has  oot  to  do  with  this.  Well,  the 
greater  part  of  this  loss  is  due  to  the  unnatural  poli- 
tical position  of  India,  and  I  think  we  shall  not  be  far 
wrong'  if  we  put  the  annual  drain,  due  to  political 
causes  directly  and  indirectly,  at  about  20  crores  of 
rupees.  The  greater  part  of  the  *  Home  Charges'  of 
the  Government  of  India,  which  now  stand  at  about 
18  millions  sterling  or  27  crores  of  rupees,  comes 
under  this  description.  To  this  has  to  be  added  a 
portion  at  least  of  the  annual  savings  of  European 
merchants,  lawyers,  doctors  and  such  other  persons, 
as  the  dominant  position  of  the  Englishman  in  the 
countr}'  gives  these  classes  special  advantages  which 
their  Indian  competitors  do  not  enjoy.  Then  there 
are  tlie  earnings  of  the  English  officials  and  the 
British  troops  in  the  countr}'.  And  altogether  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  not  an  extravagant  estimate  to 
put  the  annual  cost  to  India  of  England's  political 
domination  at  20  crores  of  rupees,  the  remaining  ten 
crores  being  lost  on  account  of  our  industrial  domi- 
nation by  England. 

This,  then,  is  the  extent  of  the  '  bleeding  '  to  which 
we  are  subjected  year  after  y^-ar  I   It    is   an    enormous 
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economic  evil,  and  as  long  as  it  is  not  substantially 
reduced,  the  prospect  cannot  be  a  cheering  one.  After 
all,  what  can  you  do  with  a  small  amount  of  capital  ? 
You  must  not  be  letl  away  by  the, fact  thaf,  from  time 
to  time,  you  hear  of  a  new  industrial  concern  being 
started  here  or  there.  The  straoole  is  a  much  bigger 
one  than  that.  It  is  like  the  struggle  between  a 
dwarf  and  a  giant.  If  you  will  form  the  least  idea  of 
the  resources  of  the  Western  people,  then  you  will 
understand  what  a  tremendously  ditticult  problem  we 
have  to  face  in  this  economic  lield.  If  this  continuou.s 
bleeding  is  to  cease,  it  is  incumbent  that  our  men 
should  be  employed  more  and  more  in  the  service  of 
the  State,  so  that  pensions  and  furlough  charges  might 
be  saved  to  the  country.  The  stores  which  the  Grov- 
ernment  of  India  purchases  in  England  should  be  pur- 
chased locally  as  far  as  possible.  In  other  directions 
also  our  position  must  be  improved.  But,  I  think, 
we  should  not  be  practical,  if  we  did  not  recognize 
that  any  important  change  in  the  political  relations 
between  England  and  India  could  come  only  gradually. 
It  is  not  by  a  sudden  and  violent  movement  that  re- 
lief will  come.  It  will  only  come  as  we  slowly  build 
up  our  own  strength  and  bring  it  to  bear  upon  the 
Grovernment,  As  this  strength  is  increased,  so  will 
the  drain  be  diminished.  The  industrial  drain — due 
to  the  fact  that  we  depend  so  largely  for  our  manu- 
factures    upon     foreign      countries — is,  really    speak- 
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ing,  but  a  small  part  of  the  drain — about  one-third 
or  ten  crores  of  rupees  a  year.  This  means  that  if 
we  ever  succeeded  in  reaching  a  position  of  entire 
self-reliance  industrially,  it  would  still  leave  about 
two-thirds  of  the  present  annual  drain  untouched. 
Moreover,  such  entire  dependence  upon  yourselves  for 
industrial  purposes  is  a  dream  that  is  not  likely  to 
be  realised  in  the  near  future.  I  am  sorry  I  must 
trouble  you  with  a  few  figures,  but  a  question  of  this 
kind  cannot  be  adequately  considered  without  bringing 
in  statistics.  What,  then,  is  the  position  ?  India,  as 
you  know,  is  for  the  most  part  an  agricultural  coun- 
try. Sixt};-tive  per  cent,  of  the  population,  according 
to  the  last  census  reports — 80  per  cent,  according  to 
the  com[)utation  of  Lord  Curzon — depend  upon  agri- 
culture. The  soil  is  becoming  rapidly  exhausted  and 
the  yield  per  acre  is  diminishing.  If  you  compare  the 
yield  to-day  with  what  it  was  in  the  time  of  Akbar, 
as  given  in  the  Ain-i-Akhari,  you  will  be  astonished 
to  see  what  deterioration  has  taken  place  in  the  soil. 
This  makes  agricultural  improvement  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty.  You  have  got  to  abolish  old  methods  as 
much  as  possible  and  effect  improvements  by  intro- 
ducing the  methods  of  the  West.  You  have  got  to 
introduce  agricultural  science  and  improved  agricul- 
tural implements,  and  the  question  is  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  our  agricultural  production  in  this  coun- 
try generally  is  on  what  is  called  a  small    scale.    Land 
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is  divided  and  snb-divided,  and  most  of  the  holdings 
are  so  small  as  not  to  lend  themselves  to  the  use  of  ad- 
vanced appliances.  The  ignorance  and  resourceless- 
ness  of  the  people  also  stand  in  the  way  and  alto- 
gether agricultural  improvement  is  bound  to  be  a 
nifitter  of  slow  growth.  But  this  is  one  direction  in 
which  5'ou  young  men  can  help  the  country.  Instead 
of  scrambling  for  government  service  or  overcrowding 
the  already  crowded  bar,  let  a  few  at  least  among  you 
acquire  agricultural  education  abroad,  acquaint  them- 
selves with  the  use  of  advanced  agricultural  appliances, 
and  then  settle  down  to  agricultural  work  in  this  country. 
You  will  thereby  not  only  improve  agriculture  for 
yourselves,  but  you  will  also  show  the  way  to  others, 
and  they  will  follow  when  they  see  the  good  results 
obtained  by  3'ou.  The  Government,  which  has  only 
recently  awakened  to  its  dutj'  in  this  matter,  has  al- 
ready taken  agriculture  in  hand,  but  the  greater  part 
of  this  work  must  be  done  by  ourselves.  Our  next 
industr)',  after  agriculture,  is  the  textile  industry — 
the  cotton  indnstr)'.  Now,  taking  only  the  produc- 
tion of  mills,  we  find  that  last  year  about  one-fourth  of 
what  the  whole  of  India  needed  was  produced  in  India, 
and  three-fourths  came  from  outside.  The  capital 
that  is  invested  in  this  country  in  the  textile  industry 
is  between  16  and  17  crores  of  rupees.  This  may  seem 
a  large  amount  to  some  of  you,  but  what  is  it  compared 
with  the  capital  invested  in  this  industry  in   England  ? 
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111  Lancashire  alone  300  crores  of  rupees  are  invested 
in  this  textile  industry,  and  every  year  t)^e  amount 
is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  On  a  rough  calcu- 
lation you  will  find  that,  if  our  present  production  is  to 
be  quadrupled,  about  forty  to  fifty  crores  of  rupees  of 
additional  capital  would  be  wanted.  That  cannot  be 
a  matter  of  a  day.  The  hand-loom  is  doing  good  work, 
and  has  some  future  before  it.  But  do  not  let  us  be 
under  a  delusion.  The  main  part  of  tlie  work  will 
have  to  be  done  by  machinery.  It  is  only  in  this  way 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  stand  the  competition  of  pro- 
ducers of  other  countries.  If  we  are  able  to  find  this 
capital  in  the  course  of  the  next  10  or  15  years,  I  for 
one  shall  be  content.  My  own  fear  is  that  it  will  take 
more  than  that.  If  by  the  end  of  ten  years  we  are 
able  to  produce  all  the  cotton  cloth  we  require,  I  think 
we  shall  have  done  exceedingly  well.  We  must  all 
bend  our  energies  in  that  direction  and  try  to  capture 
or  rather  recover  this  field  as  soon  and  as  completely 
as  possible.  But  then,  gentlemen,  I  would  say  this. 
The  task,  even  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances, is  a  foi'midable  one,  and  it  is  in  the  highest 
degree  unwise  to  add  to  its  great  difficulty  by 
unnecessary,  bitter  or  lamentable  controversies.  You 
require  for  a  satisfactory  solution  of  this  problem 
co-operation  from  all  quarters,  including  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country.  We  have  to  depend,  for  the 
present  at  any  rate,  upon    foreign     countries     for  our 
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machinery.  If,  in  pursuing  our  object,  care  is  not 
taken  to  av^id  causing  unnecessary  irritation  to  others, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  this  Government  from 
hitting  back  and  imposing  a  heavy  tax,  say,  of  20  or 
25  per  cent,  on  machinery,  which  would  practically 
destroy  all  our  chances  of  increasing  our  production 
of  cotton  goods.  The  problem  is  also  largely  a  prob- 
lem of  the  necessary  quality  of  cotton  being  obtained 
in  this  country.  At  one  time  India  produced  very  fine 
cotton  and  the  finest  muslins  were  made  of  it.  Unfor- 
tunately the  cultivation  of  that  cotton  has,  in  course  of 
time,  owing  to  various  causes,  been  given  up  and  the 
present  cotton  is  of  short  staple  which  gives  you  only 
a  comparatively  coarse  thread.  Now  we  know  from 
past  experience  that  this  land  can  grow  superior  cotton. 
And  the  Bombay.  Government  ha\e  been  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  making  experiments  to  introduce  into  the 
country  Egyptian  cotton,  and  have  at  last  been  able 
to  produce  a  cross  between  the  Egyptian  and  the  Indian 
which  has  taken  root.  If  all  the  area  irrigated  in 
Sind — the  conditions  of  which  are  similar  to  those  of 
Egj'pt — succeeds  in  growing  this  cotton,  then  the  finer 
fabric  problem  will  have  been  solved.  The  co-opera- 
tion of  Government  in  this  matter  is  thus  essential, 
and  those  who  have  occasion  to  talk  of  the  Swadeshi 
question  should  not  fail  to  realize  that  a  great  responsi- 
bility rests  upon  them.  They  only  unnecessarily  in- 
crease the  difficulties  in  our  path    when    they  talk  as 
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though  we  coLikl  do  without  Government  assistance 
in  the  matter  ;  and  thereby  they  damage,  without 
meaning  to  do  so,  such  chances  as  exist  for  real 
industrial  progress.  But  in  the  case  of  this  cotton 
industr)',  I  think  the  outlook,  on  the  whole,  is  a  most 
hopeful  one. 

I  turn  next  to  the  sugar  industry.   At  one   time   we 
exported  sugar,  but  at  the  present  time     sugar    comes 
into  this  country  to  the  amount    of    7   crores    a  year. 
Foreign  Governments  have  been  helping    their  people 
with    bounties,    and     they  have   discovered    methods 
whereby  the  cost  of  production     has     been     greatly  re- 
duced. We,  on     the    other     hand,  still    adhere  to  our 
old-world  methods  of  production.      Sugarcane  is  plenti- 
ful in  all  parts  of  India,  especially  in    your    province. 
If  we  make  up  our  minds  to  encourage    Indian    sugar 
as  far  as  possible,  and  in  this    case     I    am  glad  to  be 
able  to  say  "  have  nothing  to  do  with  foreign  sugar" — 
we  should  be  able,  with  the  co-operation    of    Govern- 
ment, in  a  brief   time    to    produce    all  the  sugar   we 
want.     In  this  connection  I  was  glad  to  notice  a  state- 
ment made  by  your  Lieutenant-Governor    the    other 
day  in  the  matter.     He  said  he  would  rejoice    if  even 
a    single .  ton  of    sugar    did  not     come    from    other 
countries.     By    co-operation,    therefore,     between   the 
people    and    the    Government    the     sugar    problem 
would    be  solved    practically    at    once.       In  Bengal, 
again,  they    import  a  good  deal   of  salt  from  England 
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tliough  other  provinces  consume  most!}'  Indian  salt. 
With  such  a  vast  sea-board  as  India  possesses,  India 
ought  certainly  to  be  able  to  produce  her  own  salt. 
Again,  about  20  lakhs  worth  of  umbrellas,  50  lakhs 
worth  of  matches  and  60  lakhs  worth  of  paper  come 
into  the  country  every  year  from  abroad.  All  these 
articles  are  now  being  produced  here,  and  with  a 
determination  on  our  part  to  use  these  articles  as 
much  as  possible  and  encourage  their  production  and 
consumption,  we  should  soon  be  able  to  shut  out  the 
foreign  supply. 

But,  after  all  is  said  and  done,  I  want  you  to  re- 
cognise that  the  possibilities  in  the  near  future  are 
not  very  large.  I  say  this  not  to  damp  any  one's 
entliusiasra,  because  I  do  want  that  your  enthu- 
siasm should  sustain  itself  at  its  highest  glow 
in  this  matter.  But  remember  that  the  competition 
before  us  is  like  that  between  a  giant  and  a  dwarf. 
Even  if  we  successfully  make  up  our  minds  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  foreign  goods,  even  then  the 
industrial  salvation  of  India  will  not  have  been  ac- 
complished. We  are  the  poorest  country  in  the  world 
at  the  present  moment ;  England,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  the  richest.  The  production  per  head  in  India  is 
£2  or  Rs.  30  according  to  Government  cal- 
culation, and  about  Rs.  20  according  to  Indian  cal- 
culation. England's  production  per  head  is  £iO,  i.e., 
about  20  or  30  times  greater  than  that    of  this  coun- 
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try.  Take  again  the  buying  power  of  the  people  as 
judged  by  the  imports.  In  England  the  average 
imports  per  head  are  about  £15  or  Es.  235  ;  in  the 
self-governing  Colonies  of  England  they  are  £13  ;  even 
in  Ceylon  they  are  £2  per  head  ;  but  in  India  they 
are  only  six  shillings  or  4  to  5  rupees  per  head.  There 
are  other  figures  equally  startling.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  deposits  in  banks.  Of  course  banking  is  in  a 
much  more  backward  condition  in  this  country  than 
in  England.  But  even  making  allowance  for  that, 
you  will  see  that  the  disproportion  is  very  great.  The 
deposits  in  English  banks  are  about  1,200  crores  of 
rupees,  for  a  population  of  about  4  crores.  We  are  30 
crores  and  our  deposits  are  only  50  crores  for  the 
whole  of  India,  and  these  deposits  include  also  the 
amount  held  by  European  merchants  and  traders  in 
the  country.  Again,  take  the  Savings  Banks.  In  the 
Savings  Banks  and  Trustees  Banks  in  England  there 
are  300  crores  deposited  to-day,  as  against  about  12 
crores  in  this  country — less  than  seven  annas  per  head 
against  about  Rs.  75  per  bead  in  England.  You  can 
easily  see  now  how  terrible  is  the  disproportion  be- 
tween England's  resources  and  our  own.  Add  to  this 
the  fact  that  machinery  has  to  come  from  England, 
and  by  the  time  it  is  set  up  here,  there  is  already 
some  improvement  effected  in  England.  The  problem 
before  us  is,  therefore,  a  vastly  difficult  one  and  it  is  a 
solemn  duty    resting   upon    every  one,  who     is  a  real 
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well-wisher  of  the  Swadeshi  cause,   not  to  add  to  that 
difficulty,  if  lie  can  help  it. 

Our  resources  then  are  suiall,  and  our  difficulties  are 
enormous.  It  behoves  us,  therefore,  not  to  throw  away 
any  co-operation,  from  whatever  quarter  it  may  be 
forthcoming.  Remember  that,  thou^ifh  there  is  a 
certain  scope  for  small  village  industries,  our  main 
reliance  now — exposed  as  we  are  to  the  competition  of 
the  whole  world — must  be  on  production  with  the  aid 
of  steam  and  machinerj'.  From  this  standpoint,  what 
are  our  principal  needs  to-day?  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  general  ignorance  throughout  the  country, 
about  the  industrial  condition  of  the  world.  Very  few 
of  us  understand  where  we  are,  as  compared  with 
others,  and  why  we  are  where  we  are  and  why  others 
are  where  they  are.  Secondl)^  our  available  capital  is 
small,  and  it  is,  moreo\er,  timid.  Confidence  in  one 
another  in  the  spirit  of  co-operation  for  industrial  pur- 
poses is  weak,  and  joint  stock  enterprise  is.  therefore, 
feeble.  Thirdly,  there  is  a  lack  of  facilities  for  higher 
scientific  and  technical  instruction  in  the  country. 
Lastly,  such  new  articles  as  we  succeed  in  manufac- 
turing find  themselves  exposed  at  once  to  the  compe- 
tition of  the  whole  world,  and  as,  in  the  beginning  at 
any  rate,  they  are  bound  to  be  somewhat  inferior  in 
quality  and  probably  higher  in  price,  it  is  difficult  for 
them  to  make  their  way  in  the  Indian  market.  Now 
as  our  needs  are  various,  so  the    Sivadeshi    cause  re- 
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quires  to  be  served  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  we  should 
be  careful  not  to  (|nairel  with  others,  simply  because 
they  serve  the  cause  in  a  different  way  from  our  own. 
Thus,  whoever  tries  to  s|)reMd  in  tlie  country  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  industrial  (M)nditions  of  the  world 
and  points  out  how  we  may  ourselves  advance,  is  a 
promoter  of  tlie  Sivtideshi  cause.  Whoever  again  con- 
tributes capital  to  be  applied  to  the  industrial  devel- 
opment of  the  countr}^  must  be  legarded  as  a  bene- 
factor of  the  country  and  a  valued  supporter  of  the 
Sivadeshi  movement.  Then  those  who  organize  funds 
for  sending  Indian  students  to  foreign  countries  for 
acquiring  industrial  or  scientific  education — and  in 
our  present  state  we  must,  for  some  time  to  come, 
depend  upon  foreign  countries  for  such  education — or 
those  who  proceed  to  foreign  countries  for  such  edu- 
cation and  try  to  start  new  industries  on  their  return, 
or  those  who  promote  technical,  industrial  and  scien- 
tific education  in  the  country  itself — all  these  are 
noble  workers  in  the  Swadeshi  field.  These  three 
ways  of  serving  the  Swadeshi  cause  are,  however,  open 
to  a  limited  number  of  persons  only.  But  there  is  a 
fourth  way,  which  is  open  to  all  of  us,  and  in  the  case 
of  most,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  only  way  in  which  they  can 
help  forward  the  Swadeshi  movement.  It  is  to  use 
ourselves,  as  far  as  possible,  Swadeshi  articles  only 
and  to  preach  to  others  that  they  should  do  the  same. 
By  this    we  shall  ensure  the  consumption    of  whatever 
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articles  are  produced  in  the  country  and  we  shall  sti- 
mulate the  production  of  new  articles  by  creating  a 
demand  for  them.  The  mass  of  the  j^eople  cannot 
contribute  much  capital  to  the  industrial  development 
of  the  country.  Neither  can  they  render  much  assist- 
ance in  the  matter  of  promoting  higher  scientific,  tech- 
nical or  industrial  knowledge  among  us,  but  they  can 
all  render  a  most  important  and  a  most  necessary  ser- 
vice to  the  Swadeshi  cause  by  undergoing  a  little 
sacrifice  to  extend  a  kind  of  volunt'ary  protection  to 
Swadtfihi  industries  in  their  early  days  of  stress  and 
struggle.  In  course  of  time,  the  quality  of  Swadeshi 
articles  is  bound  to  improve  and  their  cost  of  produc- 
tion to  become  less  and  less.  .\nd  it  is  no  merit  if 
you  buy  them  when  they  can  hold  their  own  against 
foreign  articles  in  quality  or  price.  It  is  by  ensuring 
the  consumption  of  indigenous  articles  in  their  early 
stage,  when  their  (juality  is  inferior  or  their  price  is 
higher,  or  when  they  labour  under  lioth  these  disad- 
vantages, that  we  can  do  for  our  industries  what  Pro- 
tectionist Cfovernments  have  done  for  theirs  by  means 
of  State  protection .  Those,  tlierefore,  who  go  about 
and  preach  to  the  people  that  they  should  use,  as  far 
as  possible,  Swadeshi  articles  only,  are  engaged  in 
sacred  work  and  I  say  to  them — go  forward  boldly  and 
preach  your  Gospel  enthusiastically.  Only  do  not 
forget  that  yours  is  only  one  way  out  of  several  of 
serving  the  Sioadeshi  cause.     And  do  not  do  your  work 
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in  a  narrow,  exclusive,  intolerant  spirit  which  says — 
'  whoever  is  not  with  as  is  against  ns.'  But  do  it  in 
the  broader,  more  comprehensive,  more  catholic  spirit, 
which  says — '  whoever  is  not  against  us  is  with  us.' 
Try  to  keep  down  and  not  encourage  the  tendency, 
which  seems  to  be  almost  inherent  in  the  Indian  mind 
of  to-day,  to  let  small  differences  assume  undue  import- 
ance. Harmony,  co-operation,  union — by  these  alone 
can  we  achieve  any  real  success  in  our  present  state. 

In  this  connection  I  think  I  ought  to  say 
a  word  about  an  expression  which  has,  of  late, 
found  considerable  favour  with  a  section  of  my 
countrymen — '  the  boycott  of  foreign  goods.'  I 
am  sure  most  of  those  who  speak  of  this 
'  boycott  '  mean  by  it  only  the  use,  as  far  as 
possible,  of  8'W<uleshi  articles  in  preference  to  foreign 
articles.  Now  such  use  is  really  included  in  true 
Swadeshi;  but  unfortunately  the  word  '  boycott'  has 
a  sinister  meaning — it  implies  a  vindictive  desire  to 
injure  another,  no  matter  what  harm  you  may  thereby 
cause  yourself.  And  I  think  we  would  do  well  to  use 
only  the  word  Swddeshi  to  describe  our  present  move- 
ment, leaving  alone  the  word  '  boycott  '  which  creates 
unnecessary  ill-will  against  ourselves.  Moreover,  re- 
member that  a  strict  '  boycott  '  of  foreign  goods  is 
not  at  all  practicable  in  our  present  industrial  condi- 
tion. For  when  you  *  boycott  '  foreign  goods,  you 
must  not  touch  even  a  particle  of    imported     articles  ; 
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and  we  only  make  ourselves     ridiculous  by  talking  of 

a  resolution   which  we  cannot  enforce. 

One  word   more  and  I  have  done.      In   the    struggle 

that  lies  before  us,  we  must  be  prepared  for  repeated 

disappointments.      We  must  make  up  our   minds  that 

our  progress  is  bound  to  be  slow,  and  our  successes,  in 

the  beginning  at  any  rate,  comparatively  small.      But 

if  we  go  to  work  vvith     firm    faith     in  our  hearts,  no 

difficulties   can   obstruct    our    way    for  long,  and  the 

future  will  be  more  and  more  on  our  side.  After  all, 
the  industrial  problem,  formidable  as  it  is,  is  not 
more  formidable  than  the  political  problem.  And,  to 
my  mind,  the  two  are  largely  bound  together.  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  the  task  which  the  people  of  India 
are  now  called  upon  to  accomplish  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult that  ever  confronted  any  people  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Why  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  set  it  be- 
fore us,  why  we  are  asked  to  wade  through  the  deepest 
part  of  the  stream — to  be  in  the  hottest  part  of  the 
battle — Providence  alone  knows.  But  it  is  my  hope 
and  my  faith  that  we  will  successfully  achieve  this 
task.  The  situation  requires  us  to  devote  ourselves 
to  the  service  of  our  motherland  in  an  earnest  and 
self-sacrificing  spirit.  But  what  can  be  higher  or 
nobler  or  holier  or  more  inspiring  than  such  service  ? 
In  working  for  India,  we  shall  only  be  working  for  the 
land  ofourbirtli,  for  the  land  of  our  fathers,  for  the 
land  of  our  children.  We  shall  be  working  for  a 
country  which  Clod  has  blessed  in  many  w^ays,  but 
which  man  has  not  served  so  well.  And  if  we  do 
this  work  as  God  wants  us  to  do  it,  our  motherland 
will  yet  march  onwards  and  again  occupy  an  honoured 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 


PROTEST  AGAINST  THE  CAUCUS. 


[Early  in  1907  a  Cane  as  -was  formed  by 
Mr.  Harrison,  A ccovMant- General  of  Bombay,  and 
others  to  prevent  Sir  P.  M.  Mehta  from  beivg  elected 
by  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  to  the  Municipal  Corpora- 
tion. A  representation  against  the  fairness  and 
validity  of  the  election  luas  sent  by  certain  Members 
of  the  Legislative  Council  to  the  Govermnent  of  Bom- 
bay, but  the  Government  sent  them  a  cart  reply 
refusing  to  interfere.  Public  surprise  and  indig- 
nation were  great  and  found  expression  at  a  large 
meeting  held  at  Madhava  Bang  on  Sunday,  the  7th 
April.  The  Hon  Mr.  Gohhale  presided  on  the  occa- 
sion, and  in  opening  tlie  proceedings,  spoke  as 
follows  : — ] 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — This  is  in  many  respects  a 
most  memorable  gathering,  and  I  thank  you  sincerely 
for  the  great  honour  you  have  done  me  in  inviting  me 
to  take  the  chair  on  this  occasion.  Perhaps  a  word  of 
explanation  is  due  from  me  at  the  outset  as  to  how  it 
is  that  I  am  here  to-day,  and  why  I  am  taking  this 
somewhat  prominent  part  in  these  proceedings,  It  is 
true  that  I  am  not  a  rate-payer  of  this  city,  nor  am  I 
a  .Justice  of  the  Peace  ;  and  my  habitual  place  of  resi- 
dence is  Poona  and  not  Bombay.  And  if  the  question 
which  has  convulsed    this  city  for  some  time    past  and 
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has  brought  us  in  our  thousands  here  this  afternoon, 
had  been  merely  a  local  question — local  in  the  inter- 
ests it  affected,  local  in  the  issues  it  involved — my 
friends  in  this  city  would  certainly  not  have  asked  me 
to  join  with  them  in  their  protest,  neither  should  I 
ever  have  thouoht  of  coming  here  to  take  part  in  this 
meeting.  But,  gentlemen,  everybody  must  now  recog- 
nise that  this  matter,  even  if  it  ever  was  local  in  its 
scope  at  any  stage,  which  I  very  much  doubt,  has  now 
advanced  far  beyond  that  stage,  and  that  issues  of 
serious  and  far-reaching  consequence  have  arisen  in 
connection  with  it,  which  concern  not  only  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  city,  but  the  j^eople  of  this  Presidency 
and  even  India  as  a  whole.  The  question  now  is  not, 
who  shall  sit  in  the  new  Corporation  on  behalf  of  the 
Justices,  but  whether  the  enormous  power  which  Eng- 
lish officials  necessarily  wield  in  the  country  under  the 
present  system  of  administration,  is  to  be  employed  to 
interfere  with  the  freedom  of  popular  elections,  and  to 
reduce  still  further  the  small  measure  of  local  self- 
government  which  lias  so  far  been  conceded  to  the 
people  ;  and  whether  the  Government,  instead  of  put- 
ting down  such  abuse  of  official  position  and  influence, 
is  to  countenance  it  publicly.  Last  October  His 
Excellency  the  Viceroy  told  the  people  of  this  country 
that,  in  his  opinion,  municipal  and  local  boards'  ad- 
ministration formed  the  initial  rungs  of  the  ladder  of 
self-government,  and  that  we  must   mount   these  sue- 
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cessfully  before  we  expected  to  find  ourselves  on  higlier 
rungs.  Those  amono  us.  tlierefore.  who  have  the 
success  of  local  self-oovernment  at  heart,  and  who  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  a  larger  share  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  shall  be  assigned  1o  us,  cannot 
remain  indifferent  when  questions  of  the  utmost 
importance,  affecting  the  character  and  growth  of  local 
self-government  in  the  land,  are  agitating  the  public 
mind,  and  a  protest  has  to  be  made  against  wanton  and 
unjustifiable  encroachments  on  popular  right.-.  It  is 
thus  as  one  interested  in  tiie  steady  pi  ogress  of  self- 
government  in  the  country,  that  I  stand  on  this  plat- 
form here  to-day,  and  I  thank  you  once  again  for  the 
honour  you  have  done  me  by  asking  me  to  preside 
over  this  meetincf. 

Gentlemen,  the  speakers  to  the  different  resolutions 
will.  I  have  no  doubt,  deal  at  length  with  the  more 
important  aspects  of  this  unfortunate  affair,  and  I  will, 
with  5'our  indulgence,  make  a  few  observations  of  a 
somewhat  general  character  before  resuming  my  seat. 
The  fjicts  of  the  case  are  iioth  simple  and  clear.  Last 
year  ^Mr.  Harrison,  Accountant-General  of  Bombay,  and 
a  prominent  member  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  started 
a  movement  at  the  head  of  which  he  eventually  placed 
himself,  and  with  wliich  he  got  the  Commissioner  of 
Police  and  the  Collector  of  Bombay  to  identify  them- 
selves. The  definite  and  avowed  object  of  this 
movement  was,  not  to  ensure  the  return    of  the  sixteen 
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best  candidates  available  at  the  Ju^^tiees'  Election — for 
that  would  have  been  a  different  thing — but  first  and 
foremost  to  exclude  Sir  Pheroze>hah  Mehta — not  frona 
the  Corporation  necessarily,  that  was  impossible  as  long; 
as  there  were  men  like  my  friemi  Mr.  Dixit  in  our 
public  life — but  from  the  list  of  Justices'  representa- 
tives ;  and,  secondly,  to  extend  the  lian  of  exclusion 
even  to  those  candidates  for  election  who  were  not 
prepared  to  be  parties  to  Sir  Pherozeshah's  exclusion. 
What  men  weie  actually  returned  to  the  Corporation 
was  a  matter  of  small  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Caucus  so  long  as  Sir  Pherozeshah  was  kept  out  and  so 
long  as  no  one  who  did  not  actively  support  his  exclu- 
sion was  allowed  to  come  in.  And  thus  the  Caucus 
came  to  oppose  even  those  old  and  tried  counsellors 
who  more  often  were  found  in  the  past  to  be  ranged 
against  Sir  Pherozeshah  than  on  his  side,  simply  because 
they  could  not  so  far  forget  what  was  due  to  his 
magniticent  record  of  municipal  work  as  to  be  parties 
to  his  proposed  exclusion!  Now,  gentlen)eii,  a  move- 
ment so  deliberately  personal  and  engineered  by 
high  officers  of  Government  is  a  serious  matter, 
an(i  T  have  tried  my  best  to  find  out  what  justifica- 
tion has  been  urged  by  its  promoters  in  its 
favour.  The  only  reasons  advanced  in  justification  of 
the  Caucus  movement  have  been,  first,  that  Sir 
Pherozesliah  h;id  attained  too  great  a  predominance  in 
the  Corporation  ;  and.  secondly,  that  this  predominance 
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was  not  always  used  in  the  best  interests  of  the  city. 
Now,  as  regards  the  first  reason,  I  do  not  think  that, 
taken  by  itself,  it  deserves  any  real  value  being  attached 
to  it.  A  man  with  the  great,  the  transcendental 
abilities  of  Sir  Pherozeshah  Mehta,  placing  those  abilities 
freely  and  unreservedly  at  the  disposal  of  his  city  for 
nearly  40  years,  is  bound  to  attain  a  position  of  unri- 
valled predominance  in  any  Corporation  and  in  any 
country.  That  such  a  man  should  tower  head  and 
shoulders  above  his  fellow-men  after  such  a  record,  is 
only  to  be  exj>ected,  and  those  who  complain  of  this 
quarrel  with  the  very  elements  of  our  human  nature. 
Such  predominance  imijlies  deep  gratitude  on  the  part 
of  those  to  whose  service  a  great  career  has  been 
consecrated,  joined  to  that  profound  confidence  in  the 
wisdom  and  judgment  of  the  leader,  which  goes  with 
such  gratitude.  Sir  Pherozeshah's  position  in  the 
Bombay  Coiporation  is  no  doubt  without  a  parallel  in 
India,  but  there  is  a  close  parallel  to  it  in  the  mighty 
influence  exercised  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  Birmingham, 
and  is  not  dissimilar  to  the  position  occupied  by  Lord 
Palmerston  for  many  years  in  Whig  England,  and 
later  by  the  great  Gladstone  in  the  counsels  of  the 
Liberal  party.  As  regards  the  second  reason,  if  there 
was  really  anything  in  it,  it  would  of  course  deserve 
more  consideration.  But  what  are  the  things  charged 
against  Sir  Pherozeshah  in  this  connection  ?  As  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  ascertain,  they  are  two  in  number — 
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one  is,  that  when  Lord  Curzon  returned  to  India  a  second 
time  as  Viceroy,  Sir  Pherozeshah  imported  Congress 
politics  into  the  question  about  the  Corporation  present- 
ing an  address  of  welcome ;  and,  secondly,  that  he 
got  the  Corporation  to  go  back  to  Bombay  Time  after 
Standard  Time  had  been  adopted  by  that  body.  Now, 
admitting  for  the  sake  of  argument  all  that  the  Caucus 
party  has  urged  in  these  two  matters,  what  are  these 
little  differences  of  opinion  compared  with  the  glorious 
record  of  Municipal  work  standing  to  Sir  Pherozeshah's 
credit  and  extending  over  an  unbroken  period  of  38 
years  ?  But,  as  a  matter  of  f;ict,  even  in  these  two 
matters,  Sir  Pherozeshah's  action  has  had  the  support  and 
approval  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  citizens 
of  Bombay.  As  regards  the  address  to  Lord  Curzon, 
the  responsibility  for  wliatever  unyjleasantness  was 
caused  at  the  time  in  the  matter,  rested  not  on  Sir 
Pherozeshah  but  on  those  gentlemen  who,  really  from 
political  motives,  thrust  that  question  on  the  Corpo- 
ration. It  was  well  known  that  widely  divergent  views 
were  entertained  about  liOrd  Curzon's  first  adminis- 
tration. His  re-appointment  was  only  a  technical 
matter,  and  in  view  of  the  intensity  of  feeling  against 
him,  the  proposal  to  present  a  fresh  address  of  welcome 
should  ne\er  have  been  brought  forward.  When, 
however,  it  was  brought  forward,  those  who  feared 
during  the  second  Viceroyalty  only  an  aggravation  of 
the  harm  that  had  been  done  during   the  first,  had  no 
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choice  left  to  them  but  to  resist  the  proposal.  It  was 
no  longer  a  (juestion  of  a  mere  courteous  greeting,  such 
as  the  Corporation  always  offers  to  a  new  Viceroy  on 
his  first  arrival  in  India.  But  even  here,  instead  of 
opposing  the  proposal  outright,  Sir  Pherozeshab,  wlio  is 
the  one  man  among  us  who  is  anxious  to  meet  the 
other  side  as  far  as  possible  half-way  on  every  occa- 
sion, allowed  his  love  of  conciliation  to  carry  him 
farther  in  tbe  direction  of  compromise  than  those  who 
generally  worked  with  him  cared  to  go.  And 
eventually  he  even  served  on  a  Committee  which 
was  entrusted  with  the  work  of  drafting  the  address. 
As  regai'ds  tbe  question  of  Standard  Time  and 
Bombay  Time,  if  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
Port  Trust  could  alter  tbeir  resolutions  under  official 
pressure,  I  do  not  see  wby  it  should  be  such  a  crime 
for  the  Corporation  also  to  change  its  resolution  in 
accordance  with  popular  feeling.  This  is  a  matter 
in  which,  as  the  Government  of  Sir  James  Fergusson 
had  to  admit  after  a  year's  struggle  about  twenty-five 
years  ago,  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  Bombay  must  be 
allowed  to  prevail.  And,  speaking  in  this  Madhava 
Baug  where  a  great  meeting  was  held  last  year  on  the 
subject,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  point  out  that 
Sir  Pherozeshah's  action  in  this  matter  has  been  in  con- 
sonance with  the  wishes  and  the  feelings  of  the 
vast  population  of  this  great  city.  It  is  interesting 
to    note    in    this    connection    that    Dr.     Katrak,     the 
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champion  of  Standard  Time  in  the  last  Corporation, 
received  but  short  shrift  at  the  hands  of  the  Caucus, 
in  spite  of  hi;-  services  to  the  cause  of  Standard  Time, 
simply  because  he  would  be  no  party  to  Sir  Pherozeshah's 
rejection  by  the  Justices  I  But,  gentlemen,  it  has 
been  said  that  the  three  officers  concerned  in  this 
affair  acted  in  this  matter  in  their  private  capacity 
only,  and  that  they  dealt  with  Sir  Pherozeshah 
precisely  as  they  would  deal  with  any  public  leader  in 
England.  Surely,  the  absurdity  of  this  contention  is 
so  obvious  that  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  waste 
many  words  on  it.  Will  those  who  use  this  argu- 
ment tell  us  what  differen(;es  of  prmciple  in  regard  to 
Municipal  administration  or  the  interests  of  the  city 
divide  Mr.  Harrison  and  his  Caucus  from  Sir 
Pherozeshah  and  those  who  work  with  him,  that  these 
differences  might  be  likened  to  those  that  distinguish 
Liberals  from  Conservatives  in  England  ?  The  only 
thing  that  is  really  obvious  in  this  affair  is  the  feeling 
of  hostility  to  Sir  Pherozeshah  personally  that  has 
inspired  the  conduct  of  the  promoters  of  the  Caucus 
movement.  It  may  be  that  members  of  the  Civil  Service 
cannot  bear  to  be  in  a  position  of  comparative  insig- 
nificance in  assemblies  composed  mainly  of  Fndians 
and  to  see  non-official  Indians  towering  above  them, 
for  in  the  oarden  of  bureaucracy  there  is  no  room 
for  t-1'-  second -^ij^i  poppies.  But,  if  this  should  be 
so,  tli^?^  '^  %y.^^  course  for  these  men  is  to  with- 
■    ?r 
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draw  from  tliese  assemblies  instead  of  using  their 
official  position  and  formino  nnjustifiable  combina- 
tions to  strike  at  the  influence  of  towering  individuals. 
When  Mr.  Harrison  started  the  movement  to  oust 
Sir  Pherozeshah  Mehta  from  the  position  held  by 
him  now  for  so  many  years,  I  wonder  if  he  ever 
stopped  to  enquire  if  it  was  ijuite  fair  thus  to  deny  to 
a  man  of  Sir  Pherozeshah's  abilities  and  seniority  even 
the  small  scope  for  work  that  he  possessed  in  the 
Corporation  of  Eombay.  We  have  been  told  again  and 
again  that  our  Municipal  and  liOcal  Bodies  are  intended 
to  be  a  school  for  us  for  learning  the  art  of  self-govern- 
ment. Surely  members  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service, 
who  have  a  monopoly  of  all  administrative  power  in 
the  country,  need  not  grudge  to  Indians  possessing 
abilitj'  and  character  not  less  high  than  their  own, 
these  small  fields  that  alone  have  so  far  been  thrown 
open  to  them.  I  wonder,  also,  if  Mr.  Harrison,  before 
he  thought  of  contesting  the  leadership  of  the  Corpora- 
tion with  Sir  Pherozeshah,  asked  himself  if  he,  or  any 
other  member  of  his  Caucus  or  all  of  them  put  to- 
gether, had  rendered  to  the  Corporation  even  a 
fraction  of  the  great  services  which  Sir  Pherozeshah 
Mehta  has  rendered  during  his  long  and  distinguish- 
ed career.  However,  I  have  no  wish  to  dwell  further 
on  this  aspect  of  the  question.  The  argument  that 
Mr.  Harrison  and  the  two  other  officers  acted  in  this 
affair  merely  in  their  private  capacity  is  one  which,  in 
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my  opinion,  is  not  entitled  to  any  weight.  How  can 
men  wlio  have  the  power  to  make  and  unmake  Justices 
of  the  Peace  take  sides  in  a  hotly  contested  election, 
without  letting  this  power  interfere  with  the  freedom 
of  election  of  other  Justices  ? 

Just  imagine  the  District  Magistrate  and  the  District 
Superintendent  of  Police  forming  a  Caucus  in  the 
mofussil  to  manage  Municipal  or  District  Board  elec- 
tions and  then  ijuietly  claiming  that  they  had  done 
this  in  their  private  capacity.  The  whole  question  is 
so  important  and  the  future  course  of  local  self- 
government  so  much  l)ound  up  with  it,  that  I  trust  it 
will  receive  earnest  consideration  at  your  hands  to-day, 
and  that  we  shall  not  rest  in  this  matter  till  Govern- 
ment officers  as  a  class  are  not  only  forbidden  to  form 
combinations,  but  also  are  themselves  expressly  dis- 
qualified for  election  at  the  hands  of  popular  constitu- 
encies. One  word  more  and  I  have  done.  Gentlemen, 
I  feel  bound  to  say — and  I  ^ay  it  with  regret — that  the 
Bombay  Government  has  not  come  well,  at  any  rate  so 
far,  out  of  this  affiiir.  It  will  not  do  for  the  Govern- 
ment, Nelson-like,  to  put  the  glass  to  the  blind  eye  and 
say  that  it  knew  nothing  of  what  had  been  going  on. 
The  intense  excitement  caused  by  the  activity  of  the 
Caucus,  the  extraordinary  and  unparalleled  unanimity 
wit?h  which  Indian  papers  of  all  shades  of  opinion  were 
writing  day  after  day  and  week  after  week,  should  have 
impressed    on    the    Government   the    necessity   of  its 
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pulling  up  its  officers  promptly  before  harm  liad  been 
irrevocably  done.  However,  nothing  was  done  to  dis- 
courage the  mischievous  zeal  of  the  Caucus,  and  when 
the  day  of  election  arrived,  it  was  found  that  all  officers 
of  the  Crovernment,  high  and  low — all,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  very  highest,  were  there  at  the  place  of 
election  to  vote  solid  for  the  Caucus  ticket,  and  to 
support  the  Caucus  actively  in  other  ways,  and  when 
three  Additional  Members  of  the  Bombay  Legislative  " 
Council  wrote  formally  to  the  Bombay  Government  to 
represent  the  state  of  public  feeling,  and  to  request  an 
open  inquiry  into  what  had  taken  place,  offering  to 
adduce  evidence  in  support  of  their  statements,  an 
amazingly  curt  reply  was  sent  to  these  gentlemen,  as 
much  as  to  say  that  their  letter  was  an  impertinence, 
and  that  the  officials  in  the  Government  could  not  be 
expected  to  hear  complaints  against  their  brother 
officials  in  the  Caucus.  P'urther,  the  astounding  plea 
was  advanced  that  the  wise  and  salutary  prohibition 
against  Government  officers  influencing  popular  elec- 
tions applied  to  Legislative  Council  elections  and  not 
to  Municipal  elections.  One  would  have  thought  that, 
after  the  fierce  storms  of  indignation  that  swept  over 
Bombay  after  the  day  of  the  election,  the  Government 
would  have  recognized  better  the  necessity  of  a  strictly 
impartial  attitude  on  its  part  in  all  subsequent  devel- 
opments. But  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  appoint- 
ment  of  Mr.   Suleman    Abdul   Wahed   as    a   nominee 
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of  the  (io\eniment  on  the  new  Corporation?  This 
gentleman, wlio  was  practically  coeroed  by  the  Caucus 
to  join  them,  who  had  no  wish  of  his  own  to  come 
forward  as  a  candidate,  who  was  declared  disqualified 
for  membership  in  a  Court  of  Law,  is  included  by 
Grovernment  among  its  own  nominees  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. Well,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  if  the  (xovernrnent 
had  wanted  to  confirm  the  unfortunate  impression 
in  the  public  mind  that  its  sympathies  were  with  the 
Caucus  in  this  deplorable  affair,  it  could  not  have 
taken  a  more  effective  step  than  this  to  do  so. 
Gentlemen,  I  fear  we  have  had  enough  indication  of 
the  attitude  of  the  Bombay  Clovernment  in  this 
matter,  and  I  think  we  are  justified  in  not  waiting 
further  for  redress  at  its  hands.  You  are  now  going 
up  to  the  Grovernment  of  India,  which,  let  us  hope, 
will  deal  with  the  question  in  a  spirit  of  greater 
regard  for  the  requirements  of  justice  and  fair  play, 
and  with  a  higher  sense  of  responsibility  towards  the 
freedom,  purity  and  independence  of  popular  elections- 
It  may  be  that  even  here  motives  of  official  prestige 
may  come  in  the  way,  as  has  so  often  happened  in  the 
past,  of  the  right  thing  being  done,  or  rather  of  the 
wrong  thing  being  set  right.  But  let  us  not  anticipate 
evil  unnecessarily.  Things  are  bound  to  take  their 
appointed  course,  and  all  we  owe  to  ourselves  in  these 
matters  is  to  strive  our  best  according  to  our  lights 
and  our  opportunities. 
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QUALIFICATIONS. 


I  am  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Deccan  Sabha,  an  Association' 
established  in  Poona  for  promoting  under  British  rule  the  politi- 
cal interests  of  the  Indian  people.  For  seven  years  I  was 
Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Poona  Sarvajanik  Sabha — another 
political  Association  in  Poona  of  a  similar  character — and 
Honorary  Editor  of  its  Quarterly  Journal,  a  magazine  dealing 
principally  with  questions  of  Indian  Finance  and  Indian  Adminis- 
tration. I  am,  besides,  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Bombay 
Presidency  Association,  on  whose  behalf  my  friend,  Mr.  Wacha,^ 
has  given, evidence  before  this  Commission.  For  four  years  I 
was  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Bombay  Provincial  Conference. 
I  was  also  a  Secretary  of  the  Eleventh  Indian  National  Congress 
which  met  in  Poona  in  1895.  I  was  for  four  years  one  of  the 
Editors  of  the  Sudharak.  or  Reformer,  an  Anglo-Marathi  weekly 
of  Poona.  Lastly,  I  belong  to  a  body  of  men  in  Poona  who  have 
pledged  twenty  years  of  their  life  to  the  work  of  education,  and 
am  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Economy  in  Fergusson 
College. 
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DIVISION  OF  EVIDENCE. 

In  accordance  with  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Commission,  I  will 
■divide  my  evidence  into  three  portions — the  Machinery  of  Control' 
the  Progress  of  Expenditure,  and  the  Api)ortionment  of  Charges 
between  England  and  India. 

MACHINERY  OF  CONTROL. 

The  question  of  the  machinery  of  Constitutional  Control  is,  in 
my  opinion,  a  question  cf  the  highest  importance.  I  may  state,  at 
the  outset,  that  the  position  of  India,  so  far  as  the  administration 
and  management  of  her  expenditure  is  concerned,  is  somewhat 
exceptional.  In  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  public 
expenditure  is  administeied  under  the  control  of  the  taxpayers, 
and,  therefore,  presumably  solely  in  the  interests  of  the  taxpayers. 
In  India,  however,  other  interests  are  often  deemed  to  be  quite  of 
equal  importance,  and  sometimes,  indeed,  they  are  allowed  to  take 
precedence  of  the  interests  of  the  Indian  people.  Thus  we 
have,  first  of  all,  the  standing  claims  of  the  interests  of  British 
Supremacy,  entailing  a  vast  amount  of  expenditure,  the  benefit  of 
which  goes  to  others  than  the  taxpayers  of  the  country.  The 
large  European  Army  maintained  on  a  war  footing,  in  time  of 
peace,  the  practical  monopoly  of  nearly  all  the  higher  offices  in 
the  Civil  Services  by  Europeans,  and  the  entire  monopoly  of  such 
offices  in  the  Native  Army,  illustrate  what  I  mean.  I  do  not 
deny  that  this  supremacy  in  itself  has  been  a  great  advantage  to 
India,  but  what  I  mean  is  that  the  price  exacted  for  this  advantage 
is  beyond  all  proportion  too  high.  We  next  have  the  interests  of 
the  extension  of  British  dominion  in  the  East.  Large  sums  have 
been  from  time  to  time  spent  in  the  past  for  this  purpose  out  of 
the  Indian  Exchequer  — in  many  instances  in  spite  of  the  protests 
of  the  Indian  Government — and  if  things  continue  as  at  present, 
this  misapplication  of  India's  money  is  not  likely  to  stop. 
All  expenditure  incurred  in  connection  with  the  Afghan  and 
Burmese  wars,  the  extension  of  the  Northern  and  North- 
Western  Frontiers  and  the  utilisation  of  Indian  troops  for 
Imperial  purposes,  is  expenditure  of  this  description.     Then  there 
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are  the  interests  of  the   European    Civil  and  Mihtary   Services  in 
India.     The  extravagant  privileges  conceded  to  Staff  Corps  officers 
in  1866  have,  it  is  now   admitted    on    all    hands,  imposed,  and  im- 
properly imposed,    a  heavy  charge  on  the  Indian    revenues.     The 
re-organisation  of  the  Public  Works    Department  in    1885  may  be 
cited  as  another  illustration.     The    Finance    Committee  of  1886 
appointed  by  Lord  Dufferins    Government,   consisting  of  men  like 
Sir  Charles  Elliot,  late  Lieutenant-Gevernor  of  Bengal,  Mr.  Justice 
Cunningham,  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter,  Mr.  (now  Sir  James)  Westland 
Mr.  Justice  Ranade,  and  others,  thus  expressed  themselves  on  this' 
subject:- 'The    re-organisation  of   the  (Public  Works)    Depart- 
ment was  undertaken  in   conseyuence  of  an  agitation  on  the  part 
of  European  Civil  Engineers  employed  in  it,  which  was  conducted 
in  a  manner  hkely,  in  our  opinion,  to  have  a  bad  effect  on  discipline 
and,  therefore,  deserving  of  the  disapproval   of   Government      It 
seems    to    us  to  have  violated   the  orders  of  CJovernment    on    the 
subject    of    combinations    by    its    servants.      Such     an    agitation 
would   not  have   been    permitted  in    any    other   Department    and 
■should  not  again    be    allowed.     The  object    of  the   re-organisation 
was  to    improve   the    position    of  the    officers  of  the    Department 
generally,    and  in  particular    to   remove  the    block  of  promotion 
which  had  arisen  from  the  excessive  number  of  recruits    obtained 
from  Coopers  Hill  College  in  the  earlier  years  of  that  Institution 
During  the  continuance  of  the  discussion,  which  wc  have  summar 
ised,  great  attention  was  gi^•en  to  the  grievances  of  the  officers  of 
the  Department,   b.it  a  careful   consideration  of  the  whole  subiect 
leads  us  to  doubt  whether  the  measures  sanctioned  were  altoc^ether 
suitable  either  in  kind    or    in  respect  of  the    classes  to  which"  thev 
were  applied.     They  mostly   consisted  of  increments  of  pav  to  the 
Executives   of  the  third    and  fourth   grades,    and    to  the   A;sistant 
Engineers  of  the  first  and  second  grades-  none  of  which  classes 
of  officers  were  at  the  time,  so  far  as   we  understand  the  case  in 
particular  need  of  special    as.sistance,  and  of  •  the  grant  of  grea'tly 
improved  pensions  to    all   officers  of  both  classes ;  and  they  were 
made  perpetual    in  their    application."     The  concession  made   in 
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1890  to  uncovenanted  Civil  Servant,  who.e  pensions  were  fixed  m 
rupees,  that  these  pensions    should    b.    eo.nerted   into  sterhug,  at 
the  rate  of  i..  M.  to  the  rupee,  and  the  grant  of  Exchange  Compen- 
sation   Allowance  to   all   non-domieiled     European    and    Eurasian 
Employes  of    Government  indiscriminately,    are   more   recent  in- 
stances     1   will  return    to  all    these   cases    lat«r    on.     Lastly,  the 
interests   of  British    Commerce    and    of    British   commercial   and 
moneyed  classes  often  prevail  over  the  interests  of  tlie  Indian  tax- 
payers     I  might  have    mentioned  the    abolition  of  Import   Duties 
during  the  administration  of  Lord  Lytton  and  Lord  Ripon,  as  also 
the  Taritt  Legislation    of  last  year,  as  instances.     But  they  do  not 
come  under  expenditure,  and  may,  therefore,  possibly,  be  regarded 
as  irrelevant.     But  the   wasteful  nature  of  many    Railway    Con- 
tracts-   the  extraordinary  help   given  to  the  Orissa   Company,   the 
Madras   Imgation    Company,    and    such  other   bodies  of   English 
investors;  the  vigour  with    which  the    construction    of  railways  is 
bein-   pushed    on,    programme    following     programme   almost   in 
breathless   succession,   in    spite  of     the   protest   of   the   Finance 
Minister  that  the  finances  of  the    country  now  needed  a  respite  in 
that  direction  :  the    conc^uest  and    annexation  of    Burmah,   practi- 
cally at  the   bidding    of  a    powerful    English  trading    Company- 
these    are   instances    which  are   not  open  to   the  same    objection. 
The  frequent    subordination    of    the    interests  of   the  Indian  tax- 
pavers  to  these  other   interests     makes  it  all  the  more   imperative 
that    the    macliinery    of    constitutional     control    should  provide 
adequate  safeguard,  for  a  just  and    economical   administration  of 
the   Indian    expenditure,  and   yet.  I  fear,   nowhere  are    the   safe- 
guards more  illusory  than  in  our  cise. 

THE  MACHINERY  AS  IT  EXISTS  AT  PRESENT. 
The  spending  authorities  in  the  matter  of  Indian  expenditure 
are  :— the  Local  Governments,  the  Government  of  India,  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  Council  (to  which  we  must  also  add  Uie 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  Secret  Department).  The  controlling 
authorities  at  present  are  :-the  Government  of  India  controlling 
the  Provincial  Governments,  the  Secretary    of  State   in   Council 
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■controlling  the  Government  of  India  (the  Council  sometimes  tries 
to  control  the  Secretary  of  State, '.but  it  is  now  much  more  depend- 
ent on  him  than  it  was  once),  and  Parliament  in  theory  control- 
ling all.  Now  in  the  first  place,  all  this  is  purely  official  control, 
unless,  indeed,  by  a  stretch  of  words,  we  regard  the  theoretical 
control  of  Parliament  as  to  some  extent  popular.  Real  popular 
control,  in  the  sense  of  control  by  taxpayers,  is,  practically 
speaking,  entirely  absent  from  the  whole  system.  There  are, 
no  doubt,  the  Local  and  Supreme  Legislative  Councils  in  India. 
But  so  long  as  the  Budgets  are  offered  for  criticism  only 
and  have  not  got  to  be  passed,  and  so  long  as  the  members 
are  not  allowed  to  move  any  resolution  in  connection  with 
them,  they  cannot  be  called  controlling  bodies  in  any  proper 
sense  of  the  expression.  Secondly,  I  venture  to  think  that  even 
this  official  control,  such  as  we  have  it,  is,  except  in  the  case  of 
Provincial  Governments,  of  very  little  value  from  the  taxpayer's 
point  of  view.  The  Local  Governments  are,  indeed,  controlled 
and  more  than  controlled  officially,  are,  in  fact,  crippled.  But  as 
regards  the  Government  of  India  and  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
Council,  where  they  are  in  agreement,  their  powers  of  incurring 
increased  expenditure  are  almost  unlimited ;  and,  unfortunately, 
they  are  generally  found  to  be  in  accord  in  matters  in  which  the 
Indian  taxpayer  feels  a  direct  interest,  their  differences  being 
usually  about  matters  for  which  he  cares  little  or  notliing.  Lastly, 
Section  .55  of  the  Government  of  India  Act  of  1858  is  supposed  to 
give  protection  to  Indian  revenues  against  their  application  to 
extra-Indian  purposes.  But  it  is  now  well  known  how  that 
Section  has  failed  to  attain  its  object  in  practice. 

ITS  REAL  NATURE  AND  RESULTS. 
The  results  of  this  state  of  things  have  been  very  unfortunate. 
Under  the  East  India  Company,  our  revenues  were  certainly  much 
better  protected.  The  Company's  Government  was,  so  to  speak,  a 
strong  buffer  between  Indian  interests  and  Imperial  interests,  and 
as  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  has  observed,  it  was  often  able  to  offer  a 
successful  resistance  to  the  demands  of  the  Queen's   Government. 
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The  iiKjuiiy  which  Parliament  used  to  make  into  Indian  affairs 
every  twenty  years  in  those  days,  and  the  spirit  of  jealous  wake- 
fulness which  it  used  to  manifest  on  those  and  other  occasions,  were 
a  further  protection  to  Indian  interests.  With  the  establishment  of 
the  direct  administration  of  the  Crown,  all  this  is  gone,  and 
the  administration  of  the  Indian  Revenues  is  now  practically 
entrusted  to  a  Cabinet  Minister,  assisted  by  a  Council  of  his  own 
nomination  a  Minister  who  brings  no  special  knowledge  or 
experience  of  Indian  affairs  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  who,  as 
a  member  of  the  Imperial  Executive,  natui-ally  has  an  eye  to 
Imperial  politics  rather  than  to  Indian  interests,  and  who  is 
peculiarly  liable  to  be  swayed  by  the  varying  currents  of  English 
public  opinion  and  other  English  influences.  All  financial  power 
in  regard  to  expenditure — executive,  directive,  and  controlling— Is 
centred  in  his  hands,  and  with  all  this  vast  concentrated  power,  he 
has  really  no  responsibility,  except  to  the  Cabinet  of  which  he  is  a 
meml^r,  and  of  whose  support  he  is  always  assured,  and  to 
Parliament,  where  he  has  a  safe  majority  behind  him  in  virtue  of 
his  position  as  a  Cabinet  Minister.  The  position  vii'tually  amounts 
to  this,  that  it  is  the  administration  of  the  finances  of  one  country 
bv  the  Executive  Crovernment  of  another,  under  no  sense  of 
responsibility  to  those  whose  finances  are  so  administered.  And 
for  years  past  we  have  been  treated  as  a  vassal  dependency,  bound 
to  render  services  to  the  suzerain  power,  and  to  place  our 
resources,  whenever  required,  at  its  disposal.  As  a  result  millions 
upon  millions  have  been  spent  on  objects  which  have  not  advanced 
the  welfare  of  the  Indian  people  so  much  as  by  an  inch — even  the 
empty  sense  of  glory,  which  is  a  kind  of  bai-ren  cempensation  to 
self-governing  nations  for  such  large  expenditure  of  money,  is  not 
available  to  us  as  a  consolation.  And  not  only  have  these  vast 
sums  been  thrown  away  in  the  past— thrown  away,  of  course, 
from  the  Indian  taxpayer's  point  of  view — but  as  a  direct  result 
of  that  expenditure  the  country  is  now  pledged  to  indefinite  and 
possibly  vaster  liabilities  in  the  future.  And  all  this  has  gone 
on   while  the  expenditure  on  objects  which  alone   can   secure  the 
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true  welfai-e  and  prospe'rity  of  the  people  has  been  'woefully 
neglected.  The  principal  defects  in  the  existing  arrangements  ta 
which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  these  deplorable  results  are  to  be 
traced,  are  two :  -  (1)  Autocratic  financial  power  practically 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  member  of  the  Imperial  executive 
without  adequate  securities  for  its  due  exercise;  and  (2)  the 
absence  of  effective  protection  to  India  against  financial  injustice 
at  the  hands  of  the  Imperial  Government,  there  being  no  impartial 
tribunal  left  to  appeal  to  for  redress  of  such  wrong,  and  no 
constitutional  power  to  resist  unjust  demands. 

THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE. 
When  the  Government  of  India  was  transferred  from  the 
Company  to  the  Crown,  the  Secretary  of  State's  Council  was 
intended  to  be  a  check  on  him ;  and  guarantees  were  provided 
for  securing  the  independence  of  members.  But  these  gurantees 
have,  nearly  all  of  them,  been  swept  away  by  the  Amending  Acts 
of  1868  and  187(5.  Under  the  arrangements  of  1858,  the  members 
of  the  Council  were  to  hold  their  office  during  good  behaviour, 
and  were  not  removable  except  on  an  address  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.  They  were  thus  placed  in  a  position  of  dignified 
independence  to  exercise  the  important  powers  of  conti'ol  entrusted 
to  them  under  the  Act.  The  Act  of  186'.*,  however,  profoundly 
modified  this  position  of  the  Council.  It  pi-ovided  that  all 
appointments  to  the  Council  were  thereafter  to  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  State.  The  members  were  to  hold  office  for  ten  years 
only,  and  for  special  reasons  to  be  connnunieated  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  Parliament  they  might  be  re-appointed.  These  modifi- 
cations at  once  lowered  the  position  of  the  members,  destroyed  the 
independence  of  the  Council,  and  virtually  left  the  Secretary  of 
State  supi-eme  in  the  direction  of  affairs.  The  Council  was,  in  fact, 
reduced  to  the  status  of  a  subordinate  Consultative  Board,  to  be 
composed  of  the  nominees  of  the  Secretary  of  State — stripped  of  its 
original  dignity  and  independence,  and  left  unfitted  for  the  proper 
discharge  of  its  high  constitutional  functions.  The  Act  of  1876 
empowered  the  Secretary  of  State  to  appoint  three  of  the  members 
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for  life,  thus  throwing  additional  power  into  his  hands.  Moreover, 
the  machinerv  of  the  Secret  Department  enables  the  Seoretary  of 
State  to  order  a  course  of  action  which  may  practically  render 
large  expenditure  inevitable,  without  the  knowledge  of  his 
•Council. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  TNDTA  AND  THE 
FINANCE  MINISTER. 
Subject  to  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  which  often  is 
only  nominal,  the  (Tovernment  of  India  can  administer  the  Indian 
revenues  practically  as  they  please.  The  testimony  of  Sir  A.  Colvin 
and  Sir  D.  Barbour  on  this  point  is  of  great  importance.  Sir 
A.  Colvin  was  careful  to  point  out  that  the  present  weakness  of 
the  Finance  Minist<>rs  position  dates  virtually  from  1880.  That 
being  so,  it  is  evident  that  the  dissent  of  Lord  Cromer  as  also  of 
Lords  Northbrook  and  Ripon,  from  their  view,  is  beside  the  point. 
It  is  true  that  Ijord  Lansdowne  and  Lord  Roberts  do  not  endorse 
the  view  of  the  two  Finance  Ministers.  But  this  was  only  to  be 
expected,  seeing  that  they  themselves  are  the  party  against  whom 
the  complaint  was  directed.  When  Sir  A.  Colvin  and  Sir  D.  Barbour 
say  that  with  the  Viceroy  on  his  side,  the  Finance  Minister  is  as 
strong  as  he  ought  to  be,  and  when  they  complain  of  the  weakness 
of  his  position  during  their  time,  tiie  only  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  that  is  that  the  Viceroys  under  whom  they  sei'ved — viz.. 
Lords  Dufferin  and  Lansdowne  —  were  not  of  an  economical  turn 
of  mind,  and  of  course  we  cannot  expect  Loi'd  Lansdowne  to  con- 
cur in  that  view. 

SUMMING  UP. 

The  whole  position  may  thus  be  summed  up ; — 

1.  The  buffer  of  the  Company's  Government,  which  fairly  protect- 
ed Indian  interests,  is  gone,  and  there  is  no  effectual  substitute. 

2.  Wc  have  no  effective  constitutional  safeguards  against  the 
misapplication  of  our  revenues  for  extra-Indian  requirements. 

3.  The  control  vested  in  the  Council  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
under  the  Statute  of  1858  is  rendered  almost  nugatoi-y  by  the 
alteration  of  its  status  under  recent    Amending  Acts. 
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4.  The  control  of  Parliament,  as  against  the  Secretary  of  State, 
has  become  entirely  nominal,  owing  to  the  latter  being  a  member 
of  the  Imperial  Executive,  with  a  standing  majority  behind  him. 
The  old  periodical  inquiry  by  Parliament  and  its  jealous  watchful- 
ness are  gone.  In  fact  we  have  at  present  all  the  disadvantages 
of  Parliamentary  Government  without  its  advantages.  In  the  case 
of  all  Departments  except  the  Indian,  ex-Ministers  think  it  their 
duty,  and  also  feel  it  to  be  their  interest,  to  exercise  the  closest 
"watch  on  the  proceedings  of  their  successors  with  a  view  to  passing 
the  most  adverse  criticism  that  may  be  possible.  In  regard  to 
India  alone,  ex-Ministers  vie  with  ,and  sometimes  even  go  beyond 
their  successors  in  extolling  all  that  exists  and  all  that  is  done. 
The  responsible  Opposition  in  this  country  thus  abdicates  its  func- 
tions in  the  ease  of  India  only. 

5.  The  Government  of  India,  as  at  present  constituted,  cannot 
be  much  interested  in  economy.  Almost  all  internal  administra- 
tion having  been  made  over  to  Local  Governments  under  the 
Decentralization  Scheme,  questions  of  foreign  policy,  large  pubhe 
works,  and  military  questions  absorb  almost  the  whole  attention 
of  the  Government  of  India.  Further,  the  Finance  Minister  ex- 
cepted, every  other  member  of  Council,  including,  since  1885.  the 
Viceroy,  has  a  direct  interest  in  the  increase  of  expenditure. 

6.  Neither  in  England  nor  in  India  is  there  the  salutary  clseck 
of  public  opinion  on  the  iinancial  administration.  Parliament  is 
ill-informed  and  even  indifferent.  And  the  Supreme  and  Local 
Legislative  Councils  are  simply  powerless  to  control  expenditure, 
since  the  Budgets  have  not  to  be  passed,  and  no  resolutions  in 
reference  to  them  can  be  moved. 

Remedies  : — 

1st. —  Voting  the  Budget  in  the  Snpi-enie  Legislative  Covncil, 
official  majority  being  retained. 

Coming  to  the  question  of  remedies,  I  think  it  is,  in  the  first 
place,  absolutely  necessary  that  the  Indian  Budget  should  be 
passed,  item  by  item,  in  the  Viceregal  Legislative  Council.  Gov- 
ernment may  retain    their  standing  majority   as    at   present,  and 
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that  means  an  absolute  guarantee  that  no  adverse  vote  will  be 
carried  against  them.  We  have  no  wish  to  see  the  Government 
of  India  defeated  on  any  point  in  the  Supreme  Legislative  Council 
but  the  moral  effect  of  recording,  and,  so  to  say,  focussing  by 
means  of  divisions,  non-offieial  disapproval  of  certain  items  of  ex- 
penditure will,  I  expect,  be  very  great.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  while  large  questions  of  policy  can  be  discussed  and  settled 
with  advantage  only  in  this  country,  the  details  of  Indian  expendi- 
ture can  be  criticised  effectively  :ind  with  the  necessary  amount  of 
knowledge  only  in  India.  I  would  also  pro  vide  that  when  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  non-offieial  members  of  the  Supreme  liCgislative 
Council — say,  more  than  half — are  of  opinion  that  the  voting  of  a 
particular  siun  by  the  Council  is  prejudicial  to  Indian  interests, 
they  may,  if  they  please,  draw  up  a  statement  of  their  case  and 
submit  it  through  the  Government  of  India  to  a  Committee  of 
Control,  which,  I  venture  to  suggest,  should  be  ci'eated  in  this 
country. 

2n(J. — Creation  of  a  C'ommiftee  of  Control.  Nou-o,tticial 
Members  of  Viceroy's  Council  may  appeal  to  t/iis  body. 

The  creation  of  such  a  Committee  of  Control  is  a  matter  of  the 
most  vital  importance.  A  Standing  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Conunons  has  been  suggested,  and  would,  I  think,  do  very  well. 
Or  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  might  be  entrusted 
with  the  work.  Or  even  the  Arbiti'ation  Committee,  which  now 
seems  likely  to  be  created,  might  do  for  this  purpose,  and  the  duty 
of  reporting  to  Parliament  frrvm  time  to  time  on  matters  of  Indian 
Finance  may  be  assigned  to  it.  But  whatever  the  form,  the 
Committee  should  ha^e  absohrtely  no  powers  of  initiating  expen- 
diture, else,  like  the  old  so-called  Board  of  Control,  it  will  do  more 
harm  than  good.  The  Committee  sliould  take  cognizance  of  all 
appeals  addressed  to  it  by  the  non-oificial  members  of  the  Viceroy's 
Council,  and  may  also  call  for  papers  of  its  own  accord,  and  ex- 
ercise general  control  over  the  administration  of  Indian  expendi- 
ture. The  proceedings  should  be  reported  to  Parliament  from 
time  to  time.     If  some  such  body  were  called   into  existence,   the 
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mere  fact  that  non-offieial  members  will  be  in  a  position  to  appeal 
to  it,  thereby  putting  the  CTO\ernment  of  India  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  on  their  defence,  will  have  a  tremendous  moral  effect, 
which  will  make  for  economy  and  sound  finance  in  a  veiy  striking 
manner.  There  is  nothing  in  this  which  will  in  any  way  affect  the 
directive  and  executive  powers  of  the  Secretai'y  of  State  or  the 
Government  of  India.  The  plan  provides  only  for  a  reasonable 
amount  of  control,  and  will  enable  the  representatives  of  Indian 
taxpayers,  who  have  no  powers  of  controlling  expenditure,  to 
make  a  complaint  in  a  responsible  and  constitutional  manner. 

Srd. — Amendment  of  Section  55  of  the  Act  of  ISoS. 

Further  I  would  suggest  that  Section  55  of  the  Government  of 
India  Act  of  1858  be  amended.  This  Section  as  it  stands  at 
present,  enacts  that  ''except  for  preventing  or  repelling  actual 
invasion  of  Her  Majesty's  Indian  possessions,  or  under  other 
sudden  and  urgent  necessity,  the  revenues  of  India  shall  not, 
without  the  consent  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  be  applicable 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  any  military  operation  eari-ied  on  beyond 
the  external  possessions  of  such  frontiers  by  Ker  Majesty's  forces 
charged  upon  such  revenues. "  Now  this  only  safeguards  the  con- 
trolling powers  of  Parliament,  and  does  not  provide,  as  is  commonly 
believed,  against  the  diversion  of  oiu-  monies  from  their  legitimate 
use,  the  only  thing  secured  being  that  the  sanction  of  Parliament 
shall  be  obtained  for  such  diversion — a  sanction  that  can  be 
obtained  without  any  difficulty.  Now  this  is  not  sufficient  and  has 
been  of  little  use  in  practice,  and  I  would  press  for  an  express  and 
absolute  statutory  provision,  giving  us  a  complete  guarantee 
against  the  misappropriation  of  our  revenues  for  purposes  un- 
connected with  our  interests.  I,  therefore,  beg  to  suggest  that 
Section  55  of  the  Government  of  India  Act  of  1858  be  so  amend- 
ed as  to  provide  that,  except  in  case  of  actual  or  threatened 
invasion,  the  revenues  of  India  shall  not  be  used  for  militaiy 
operations  beyond  the  natural  frontiers  of  India  (these  frontiers 
being  once  for  all  defined),  unless,  at  any  rate,  a  part  of  such  ex- 
penditure is  put  on  the  English  estimates. 
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4th. — Legislative  Coxincils  of  Madras.  Bombay.,  Bengal.,  N.-W. 
Provinces.,  Punjab  <fr  Btirmah  to  return  One  Member  each  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament. 

Further,  I  would  urge  that  the  elected  members  of  the  Legislative 
Councils  of  Madras,  Bombay.  Bengal,  N.-W.  Provinces,  and  now 
Punjab  and  Burmah,  be  invested  with  the  power  of  returning  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament  one  member  for  each  Province.  Six  men 
in  a  House  of  670  would  introduce  no  disturbing  factor,  while  the 
House  will  be  in  the  position  to  ascertain  Indian  public  opinion  on 
the  various  questions  coming  up  before  it  in  a  constitutional 
manner.  I  may  mention  that  the  small  French  and  Portuguese 
Settlements  in  India  already  enjoy  a  similar  privilege.  Here, 
again,  I  rely  more  upon  the  moral  effect  of  the  course  proposed 
than  upon  any  actual  results  likely  to  be   directly    achieved. 

bill. — Special  Unou'ledge  of  Finance  to  be  a  necessary  qualifi- 
cation of  the  Viceroy. 

The  last  suggestion  that  I  have  to  make  on  this  subject  is  that, 
as  far  as  possible,  Indian  Viceroys  should  be  selected  from  among 
men  who  have  earned  a  distinct  position  for  themselves  for  their 
grasp  of  intricate  problems  of  finance.  Among  the  First  Minis- 
ters of  England,  no  greater  names  can  be  mentioned  than  those  of 
Walpole.  Pitt,  Peel,  Disraeli,  and  Gladstone.  And  all  these  men 
were  groat  Finance  ^Ministers.  I  know  men  in  the  vei-y  front  rank 
of  English  politics  do  not  care  to  go  to  India,  but  all  the  same,  if 
men  noted  for  their  knowledge  of  Finance,  like  Mr.  Gosehen,  for 
instance,  were  induced  to  accept  the  Viceroyalty  of  India,  the 
arrangement  would  produce  decidedly  beneficial  results.  It  would 
be  a  gi-eat  advantage  to  all  if  the  Viceroy  instead  of  being  his  own 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  were  to  be  liis  own  Finance  Minister. 

At  any  rate,  his  immediate  connection  with  the  Foreign  Depart- 
ment should  cease,  the  Department  being    placed   like   other    De- 
partments in  charge  of  a  separate  member  of  the  Executive  Council- 
PROVINCIAL  FINANCE. 

I  now  come  to  the  very  interesting  and  important  subject  of 
Provincial    Finance.     While   gratefully   acknowledging   that    the 
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Decentralisation  Policy  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good,  even  as  far 
as  it  has  gone,  I  think  the  time  has  come  when  an  important 
further  step  ought  to  be  taken.  It  is  now^fifteen  years  since  this 
policy  was  carried  to  the  point  at  ^hieh  it  now  stands  by  the 
Government  of  Lord  Ripon.  The  fact  that  nearly  the  whole 
internal  administration  of  the  country  is  in  the  hands  of  the- 
Provincial  Governments,  explains  why  the  people  of  India  are  so 
anxious  to  see  the  position  of  Provincial  Governments  in  the 
matter  of  Finance  strengthened  nuich  more  than  what  it  is  at 
present.  The  expenditure  administered  by  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ments is  principally  devoted  to  objects  which  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  well-being  of  the  people  ;  and  the  larger,  therefore, 
this  expenditure,  the  better  for  them.  The  chief  effects  of  the 
existing  arrangements  are  the  following  :  — 

1.  The  "so-called  Provincial  Contracts" — to  use  Sir  .James 
Westland's  expression — are  really  only  one-sided  arrangements 
practically  forced  on  the  weak  Provincial  Governments  by  the 
Government  of  India,  w  hich  is  all-powerful  in  the  matter.  The 
contracting  parties  not  being  on  a  footing  of  equality,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  virtually  gives  the  Provincial  Governments 
such  terms  as  secure  the  maximum  advantage  to  itself,  and  the 
power  which  it  possesses  of  disturbing  the  contracts  even  during 
the  period  of  their  currency  leaves  the  Provincial  Governments 
in  a  state  of  helplessness  and  insecuiity,  and  all  this  is  very  pre- 
judicial to  the  interests  of  the  internal  administration  of  the 
country.  A  reference  to  the  tables  given  on  pages  47  and  48  of 
Appendix,  Section  I.  of  the  Evidence  recorded  by  this  Commis- 
sion will  at  once  show  how  at  each  successive  revision  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India,  while  keeping  to  itself  all  the  growth  of  revenue- 
which  had  accrued  to  it  as  its  share  of  the  normal  expansion,  has 
in  addition  resumed  a  large  portion  of  the  share  of  growth  that 
had  accrued  to  the  Provincial  Governments  compelling  them 
thereby  to  cut  down  their  expenditure  in  the  first  year  or  two  of 
each  new  contract.     Thus,  taking  Bombay    as  an    illustration,   wfe 
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find  that  in  1886-7,  the  last  year  of  the  Contract  of  1882,  its  ex- 
penditure was  Rs.  3,998,912.  This  expenditure  liad,  however,  to 
be  reduced  to  Rs.  3,814,ij00  in  1887-8,  the  first  year  of  the  next 
contract,  and  it  was  not  till»l891-2  that  the  leve)  of  1886-7  wan 
again  reached,  when  at  the  next  revision,  it  was  again  put  back. 
The  same  is  tlie  ease  with  almost  every  other  Province.  How 
.sore  is  the  feeling  of  Provincial  Governnients  on  this  subject  may 
best  be  seen  from  the  following  remarks  which  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Bengal  thought  it  his  duty  to  make  in  the  matter  in 
the  Supreme  Ligislative  Council  last  year  :— "  1  must  say  I  depre- 
cate the  way  in  which  these  quinquennial  revisions  have  too  fre- 
quently been  carried  out.  The  Provincial  sheep  is  summarily 
thrown  on  its  back,  close-dipped  and  shorn  of  its  wool,  and 
turned  out  to  shiver  till  its  fleece  grows  again.  The  normal  history 
of  a  Provincial  Contract  is  this — two  years  of  screwing  and 
saving  and  postponement  of  works,  two  years  of  resumed  energy 
on  a  normal  scale,  and  one  year  of  dissipation  of  balances  in  the 
fear  that  if  not  spent  they  will  be  annexed  by  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment, directly  or  indirectly,  at  the  time  of  revision.  Now  all  this 
is  wrong,  not  to  say,  demoralizing.  1  say  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment ought  not  to  shear  too  closely  each  quinquennium.  It  is  as 
much  interested  in  the  continuity  of  work  as  the  Local  Govern- 
ments, and  ought  to  endeavour  to  secure   this  and    avoid    extreme 

bouleversements  of  the  Provincial    finances It    would 

be  an  immense  gain  to  Local  Adniinisti'ations  if  the  Government 
of  India  could  see  its  way  to  renewing  the  contracts  with  as  little 
change  as  practicable  on  each  occasion.  It  is  only  in  this  way 
that  the  clement  of  fiscal  certainty,  which  was  put  forward  in  1870 
as  one  of  the  main  objects  of  decentralization,  can  be  secured. 
Hitherto  we  have  had  but  little  of  certainty."  A  similar  protest 
was  made  last  year  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  N.-W.  Pro- 
vinces from  his  place  in  the  Legislative  Council  of  that  Province, 
and  this  year  the  Government  of  Madras  has  addressed  a  very 
strong  remonstrance  against  the  surrender  of  an  additional  24  lakhs 
of  rupees  a  year  demanded  by  the  Supreme  Government. 
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2.  There  is  no  fixed  or  intelligible  principle  on  which  these  con- 
tracts are  based — no  uniformity  in  their  plan,    no   equality  in    the 
burdens  which  they  impose  on  the  different  Provinces.     The  share 
of  Imperial  expenditure  which  the  different  Provinces  have  to  bear 
is  not  determined  by  any  tests  of  population  or  revenue.     A  calcu- 
lation made  by  Sir  James  Westland,  and   printed  on    page  400   of 
the  second  volume  of  the  Finance  Committee's  Report,   gives   the 
following  results:  — 

The  proportions  or  percentages  of  revenue  surrendered  by   each 
Province  to  the  Supreme  Government  are  as  follows  :  — 

Per  cent. 
India  Districts  (General)  ...  ...  ...  26 

Central  Provinces  ...  ...  ...  ...  56 

Burmah  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  58 

As.sam       ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  51 

Bengal      ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  68 

N-W.  Provinces .. .  ...  ...         ...  ...  76 

Punjab     ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  45 

Madras 52 

Bomliay    ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  46 

The  contribution  of  each  Province  per  100  of  the  population    is 
as  follows : — 

Rupees  contributed 
Province.  per  100  of  population. 

Rs. 
Central  Provinces  ...  ...  ...  ...  71 

Burmah 312 

Assam       ...         ...         ...         ...  ...         ...  97 

Bengal      107 

N-W.  Provinces .. .  ...  ...  ...  ...  177 

Punjab     ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  82 

Madras 123 

Bombay    ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  155 

These  figures  are  sufficient  to  show  the  totally  arbitrary  charac- 
ter of  the  present    eoutraets.     The  fact  is   that   these   inequalities 
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are  a  legacy  of  the  pre-deeentralization  period,  when  the  expendi- 
ture ot  the"  different  Provinces  wa«  detennined-as  men  like  Sir 
Charles  Trevelyan,  Sir  John  Strachey,  C^eneral  Chesney,  and 
others  have  put  it-not  by  the  resources  or  requirements  ot  those 
Provinces,  but  by  the  attention  that  their  (Governments  succeedei 
in  securing  from  the  Central  Government,  i.e...  by  the  clamour  that 
they  made.  And  ^vhen  the  first  step  was  taken  in  1870  in  the- 
matter  of  decentralization,  the  level  of  expenditure  that  had  been 
reached  in  the  difterent  Provinces  was  taken  as  the  basis  on  which 
the  contracts  were  made,  and  the  inequalities  that  then  existed 
were,  so  to  say,  stereotyped.  I  think  it  is  high  time  that  an  effort 
was  made  gradually  to  rectify  these  inequalities. 

3  The  third  defect  of  the  existing  scheme  is  that,  while  it 
operates  as  a  check  on  the  growth  of  Provincial  expenditure,  it 
imposes  no  similar  restraint  upon  the  spending  propensities  ot  th^ 
Government  of  India. 

The  only  way  bv  which  these  defects  could  be  remedied  was 
clearly  pointed  out  by  four  members  of  Lord  Duff erin's  Finance 
Committee.  Thev  were  the  President,  Sir  Charles  Elhot,  late 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal,  Sir  William  Hunter,  Mr 
Justice  Cunningham,  and  Mr.  Justice  Ranade.  In  a  note  which, 
they  submitted  to  the  Ciovernment  of  India  on  the  subject,  they 
made  the  following  four  proposals,  and  urged  Uiat  their  adoption, 
would  be  attended  by  very  beneficial  results  :— 

(1)  That  there  be  no  divided  Departments,  but  that  those 
Departments  of  receipts  and  expenditure  which  are  now  wholly, 
or  almost  wholly,  Imperial,  or  which  it  may  be  found  convenient 
to  make  Imperial,  should  be  set  on  one  side  for  Imperial  purposes, 
and  that  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  Provinciahzed 
Departments  should  be  entirely  Provincial. 

(9)  That  whatever  the  sum  be  by  which  the  Imperial  expenditure 
exceeds  the  income  from  those  sources  of  revenue  which  are  not 
Provincialized,  that  sum  should  be  declared  the  first  charge  on. 
the  Provincial  revenues. 
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(3)  That  the  Provincial  surplus  which  arises  from  the  excess  of 
receipts  over  expenditure  should  be  the  fund  from  which,  in  the 
first  place,  all  Imperial  necessities  should  be  met  before  any 
increase  can  take  place  in  Provincial  Expenditure. 

(4)  And  that  as  regards  the  future  growth  of  revenue  it  should, 
as  far  as  possible,  be  divided  equally  between  Provincial  and  Im- 
perial, subject  to  the  condition  that  if  the  Imperial  exigencies  ever 
required  a  larger  share,  the  Imperial  share  should  be  increased. 

Taking  the  accounts  of  1884-'),  Sir  Charles  Elliot  and  the  other 
members  thus  illustrated  the  working  of  their  scheme.  They  pro- 
posed that  Opium,  Salt,  Customs,  Tributes,  Post-Offiee,  Telegraph, 
Mint,  Interest  on  Debt,  Superannuation  Receipts  and  Charges, 
The  East  Indian,  Eastern  Bengal,  CJuai'anteed  and  Southein 
Mahratta  Railways,  Military  Works.  Army,  Exchange  and  Home 
Charges  should  be  wholly  Imperial,  and  that  the  Govei-nment  of 
India  should  also  bear  the  charges  and  receive  the  revenues  of  the 
Imperial  Districts,  i.e..  the  parts  of  India  which  are  not  included 
in  the  Provinces.  On  the  other  hand,  they  proposed  that  Land 
Revenue,  Stamps,  Excise,  Assessed  Taxes,  Forests,  Registration, 
and  the  Civil  Departments  should  be  wholly  Provincial,  such  heads 
as  Stationeiy,  Printing,  Miscellaneous,  and  Railways,  Canals,  and 
other  Public  Works,  as  were  already  Provincial  continuing  to 
remain  so.  The  accounts  of  1884-0,  excluding  Provincial  Rates, 
were  as  follows  :— 

Imperial.  Provincial.  Total. 

{In  thousands  of  Rupees.) 
Revenue         ...     50,3569  17,5537  67,91i;»6 

Expenditure...     50,.5066  17,4854  67,9920 

These  accounts,  on  the  basis  of  readjustment  suggested  above, 
would  have  stood  thus  : — 

Revenue.         Expenditure.        Surplus  or  Deficit. 
(In  (housands  of  Riijjees.) 
Imperial     ...     32,6799  50,-5365  —  17,8566 

Provincial  ...     35,4307  17,6559  17,7748 
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This  means  that  on  the  basis  of  division  proposed,  the  Provinces 
would  have  to  pay  about  17f  erores,  i.e.,  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
revenues  made  over  to  them  to  the  Imperial  Government  to  enable 
the  I'evenue  of  the  latter  to  come  up  to  its  expenditure. 

This  scheme,  if  adopted,  would  have  the  following  advantages 
ever  the  existing  arrangements  : — 

(a)  It  would  remove  all  irritation  at  present  felt  by  the  Local 
Governments,  and  will  seeiue  to  them,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, half  the  normal  growth  of  revenues  in   their 
Provinces,  enabling  them  thereby  to  make  steady  efforts 
towards   the   progressive    improvement   of    the    Internal 
Administration  of  the  Country. 
(6)  It  is.  of  course,  not  possible   to  secure  a  I  once  a  complete 
equalit)  in  the  burdens   which  the  Imperial  Expenditure 
imposes  upon  the  different  Provinces. 
Provinces  that  contribute  less   tlian    lialf  their  revenue   to  the 
Imperial  Exchequer  cannot  be    suddenly    called   upon   to   reduce 
their  own  expenditui'e,  and  pay    their  full  share   with   a   view   to 
reducing  the  share  of  those  that  at  present   contribute  more   than 
half.     Existing  facts  after  all  must  be  respected,  and   the  present 
level  of  expenditure  in  the    different  provinces    must   be    left   un- 
touched.    But  the  effect  of  contributing  to  the  Imperial  Exchequer 
an  equal  portion  of  all  future  increase  in  revenue,  viz.,  50  per  cent., 
will  be  that,  year  by  year,  the  relation  which  the  contribution  of  a 
Province  bears  to  its  revenue,   will  tend   more  and   more  towards 
equalization.    Thus  the  Provinces  which  now  pay,  say  60  per  cent, 
of  their  revenue  will,   after  paying  only   50  per   cent.,  of   their 
increase  for  some  years,  be  found  to  have  dropped  down  to  a  ratio 
of  57  or  58  per  cent.     And  similarly  in  the    Provinces    which   pay 
less  than  50  per  cent,  at  present,  the   ratio  will   constantly   work 
itself  up  to  ')0  per  cent. 

4.  The  proposed  scheme,  while  making  ample  provision  for  the 
necessities  of  the  Central  Government,  imposes,  at  the  same  time, 
something  like  a  check  on  its  spending  propensities.  It  secures  to 
that  Government  the  entire    normal    growth    of   the    Imperialised 
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items  of  revenue,  and  also  half  that  of  the  Provincialised  items 
and  leaves  to  it  besides  the  power  to  demand  more  than  half  in 
times  of  need.  But  it  is  expected  that  in  ordinary  years  more 
tlian  half  the  normal  growth  of  Provincial  revenues  will  not  be 
devoted  to  non-Provincial  purposes. 

The  adoption  of  the  scheme  will  place  the  financial  system  of 
India  once  foji*  all  on  a  sound  basis,  and  will  bring  it  more  in  a 
line  with  the  federal  systems  of  finance  in  other  countries,  such  as 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  even  Canada,  and  the  United  States. 
In  these  countries,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  gather,  the  Central 
and  Constituent  Governments  have  their  separate  resources,  but 
the  latter  are  called  upon  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  to  make 
special  contributions  on  extraordinary  occasions. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Provincial  Governments  in  India  will 
Avelcoine  such  a  settlement  of  the  question.  Before  concluding 
this  portion  of  my  evidence  I  may  be  permitted  to  remark  that  it 
would  have  been  a  matter  of  general  advantage  if  representatives 
of  Local  C4overnments  had  come  here  to  give  evidence  on  this 
subject  before  the  Commission. 

PROGRESS  OF  EXPENDITURE. 

Our  Expenditure  shows  a  large  and  continuous  gro^vth  since  the 
transfer  of  the  Government  of  India  from  the  Company  to  the 
Crown,  and  recent  changes  in  the  frontier  policy  have  accelerated 
its  pace  in  an  alarming  manner.  Excluding  railway  receipts,  the 
average  expenditure  for  the  five  years  preceding  the  Mutiny  was 
about  30  crores.  It  now  stands  at  over  73  crores,  nearly  2^  times 
what  it  was  before  the  Mutiny. 

Increase  of  Expenditure,  taken  by  itself  as  a  feature  of  national 
iinance,  is  not  necessarily  open  to  any  serious  objection.  Every- 
thing depends  in  this  matter  on  the  nature  of  the  purposes  for 
which  the  increase  has  been  incurred  and  the  results  produced  by 
■such  outlay  of  public  money.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  in  France, 
in  Italy — in  fact,  almost  everywhere  in  Europe — there  have  been 
large  increases  in  national  expenditure  during  the  last  thirty  years, 
.but  the  increase  in  Indian  expenditure  during  this  time  differs  from 
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the  increases  elsewhere  in  a  most  fnndaniental  respect.  While  in- 
creased expenditure  in  other  countries,  under  proper  popular  con- 
trol, has,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  helped  to  bring  increased 
strength  and  security  to  the  nations,  and  increased  enlightenment 
and  prosperity  to  the  people,  our  continually  growing  expen- 
diture has,  in  our  opinion,  under  autocratic  management,  defective 
constitutional  control,  and  the  inherent  defects  of  alieadoniination, 
only  helped  to  bring  about  a  constantly  increasing  exploitation  of 
our  resources,  has  retarded  our  material  progress,  weakened  our 
natural  defences,  and  burdened  us  with  undefined  and  indefinite 
financial  liabilities.  Compelled  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  forward 
Imperial  Frontier  policy  and  the  exigencies  of  consequent  Imperial 
defence,  and  constantly  borrowing  for  commercial  enterprises, 
often  undertaken  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  English 
commercial  classes,  our  Indian  Clovernment  has  little  money 
to  spare,  with  all  its  increase  of  taxation,  for  purposes  of  national 
education.  Nor  has  it  been  able,  amidst  constant  embarrassments 
of  the  Military  Budget,  to  forego  some  prospective  land  revenue 
bv  granting  the  boon  of  a  permanent  settlement  to  Provinces  ripe 
and  more  than  ripe  for  the  concession  under  the  conditions  laid 
down  in  Sir  Charles  Woods  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  des- 
patches (1862  and  1867),  nor  again  has  it  found  itself,  daring  all 
these  years,  in  a  position  to  carry  out  pressing  administrative 
reforms,  like  the  separation  of  Judicial  and  Executive  functions. 

It  is  this  feature  that  marks  the  difference  between  the  growing 
expenditure  of  British  India  and  that  of  other  countries,  and  con- 
stitutes our  national  grif\aiice  in  respect  of  administration  of  our 
national  expenditure.  Wlicrcas  tie  capacity  of  the  country  to 
bear  increased  burdens  is  growing  pei'ceptibly  less,  our  expenditure, 
under  the  existing  conditions  of  administration,  is  rising  higher 
and  higher,  necessitating  a  heavy  incidence  of  taxation,  exhausting 
all  our  fiscal  reserves,  and  what  is  still  more  alarming,  thrusting 
on  our  hands  expanding  responsibilities. 

Under  the  Company's  Government,  things  were  on  the  as  hole 
managed  with    economy,   and   increase   of  taxation    was,    as  far  as 
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possible,  avoided — a  characteristic  feature  of  our  Pre-Mutiny 
Finance.  The  conquest  of  the  country  completed,  the  Company's 
Government  entered  in  18J2-3  upon  a  career  of  administrative 
improvement  and  internal  progress,  and  did  much  in  both  direc- 
tions tci^/ioui  increase  o/pn^^ic  burdens.  And  during  the  next 
five  years,  the  fiscal  system  was  reformed,  the  Police  was  re-orga- 
nized, the  Judicial  and  other  Establishments  were  revised  with 
largely  extended  employment  of  natives  in  some  of  the  higher 
branches,  and  great  activity  was  shown  in  regard  to  Public  Works. 
Over  two  croi'es  a  year  were  spent  on  canals  and  roads  and  buil- 
dings, and  arrangements  were  made  with  Railway  Companies  for 
the  construction  of  the  main  trunk  lines  of  railway  communication. 
And  yet,  the  expenditure  was  under  30  crores.  Then  came  the 
Mutiny.  It  was  a  serious  national  disaster.  It  added  47  crores 
to  our  National  Debt ;  and  our  permanent  annual  expenditure  in- 
creased at  one  bound  by  about  9  crores,  the  Civil  Charges  going  up 
from  11"7  crores  to  158  crores,  the  Army  from  12'7  crores  to  14-9 
crores,  and  Interest  from  2'9  to  5*5.  The  cloud  of  distrust,  sus- 
picion, and  prejudice  then  raised  still  hangs  over  the  country,  and 
casts  its  blighting  shadow  over,  more  or  less,  the  whole  of  our 
Indian  Finance.  In  respect  of  Military  Expenditure— so,  too,  in 
regard  to  the  extended  employment  of  natives  in  the  higher 
branches  of  the  Civil  and  Military  Services  of  the  Crown  -the 
effects  of  the  Mutiny  are  still  broadly  visible. 

I  beg  to  be  allowed  to  put  in  two  statements  here,  which  I  think 
will  be  helpful  in  comprehending  at  a  glance  the  progressive  nature 
of  our  expenditure.  The  first  statement  gives  figures  of  total 
expenditure  minus  railway  receipts,  figures  of  the  exchange 
charges,  and,  lastly,  figures  of  total  expenditure  minus  railway 
receipts,  and  exchange  for  the  last  forty  years.  The  second  state- 
ment divides  the  period  from  1862  to  1895,  into  three  periods — 
the  first  from  1862-70,  that  of  Centralized  Finance  ;  the  second 
from  4871-81,  that  of  partially  Decentralized  Finance,  and  the 
third  from  1882-95,  that  of  Decentralized  Finance — and  gives  the 
salient  facts  connected  with  our  expenditure  during  all  these  years. 
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Both   these   statements    have    been    prepared    from   the   annual 
Financial  Statements. 


STATEMENT  I 

Year. 

Expenditure   in 
Crores  —Rail- 
way Receipts. 

Exchange 

in 

Crores. 

Expenditure — 

Railway  Receipts 

and  Exchange. 

1852-53 

28-04 

28-010 

1853-54 

3018 

30-180 

1854^55 

30-89 

30-890 

1855-56 

31-97 

31-970 

1856-57 

31-97 

31-970 

1857-58 

40-(>i 

40040 

1858-59 

50-19 

.50-190 

1859-60 

50-37 

5(:»-370 

1860-61 

46-74 

46-740 

1861-62 

43-53 

43-530 

1862-63 

42-97 

42-970 

1863-64 

44-20 

44-200 

1864-65 

45-58 

45-580 

1865-66 

4.".-74 

45-740 

1866-67 

44-10 

44-100 

11  months. 

1867-68 

49-06 

49-060 

1868-69 

51-30 

51-300 

1869-70 

.50-12 

50-120 

1870-71 

49-39 

49-390 

1871-72 

49-16 

•433 

48-727 

1872-73 

50-82 

•694 

50-126 

1873-74 

54-66 

•882 

53-778 

1874r-75 

53-21 

•785 

52-425 

1875-76 

52-64 

1-355 

51 -2^5 

1876-77 

55-00 

2-059 

52-941 
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»            Year. 

Expenditure  in 
Crores — Rail- 
way Receipts. 

Exchange 

in 

Crores. 

Expenditure — 

Railway  Receipts 

and  Exchange. 

1877-78 

57-22 

1-554 

55-666 

1878-79 

.55-38 

3-225 

62-155 

1879-80 

60-27 

2-926 

57-344 

1880-81 

66-52 

2-716 

63-804 

1881-82 

58-81 

3-556 

55-254 

1882-83 

58-40 

3-234 

55166 

1883-84 

57-56 

3-434 

54-126 

1884-^5 

5920 

3-426 

55-774 

1885-86 

63-58 

3-23 

60-350 

1886-87 

62-68 

5-419 

.57-261 

1887-88 

66-25 

6-466 

.59-784 

1888-89 

66-13 

6-971 

69159 

1889-90 

65-87 

6-663 

59-207 

1890-91 

64-82 

5-087 

59-733 

1891-92 

68-74 

6-937 

61-803 

1892-93 

71-93 

9-827 

62-103 

1893-94 

71-82 

10-285 

61-535 

1894-95 

73-25 

13-068 

60-182 

PERIODICAL  AVERAGES 


Year. 


Without  Exchange. 


With  Exchange. 


18.52-53—18.56-57 

30-8  crores. 

30-8  crores. 

18.57-58—1861-62 

46-1 

46-1        „ 

1862-63—1870-71 

46-9 

46-9 

1871-72—1881-82 

53-9 

55-8 

1882-83—1894-95 

.58-8 

65-4        „ 
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Imperial  and  Provincial  Net  Expenditure. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  growth  of  net  expenditure  has 
Tieen  divided  between  Imperial  and  Provincial  since  1882,  when 
Provincial  finance  was  placed  on  its  present  basis.  Putting  to- 
gether Tables  1  and  21  of  Sir  H.  Waterfield,  we  have  the  following 
result: — 


Year. 

Total 

Provincial 

Imperial 

Net. 

Net. 

Net. 

In  erores  of  Rs. 

In  erores  of  Rs. 

In  erores  of  Rs. 

1882-83 

41-79 

10-98 

30-81 

1883-84 

41-66 

10-83 

30-83 

1884-85 

41-90 

11-62 

30-28        . 

1885-86 

45-43 

12-27 

33-16 

1886-87 

44-55 

12-12 

1887-88 

47-37 

12-35 

3502 

1888-89 

46-44 

1252 

33-92 

1889-90 

47-34 

13-10 

34-24 

1890-91 

45-66 

12-64 

33-02 

1891-92 

49-50 

13-60 

35-90 

1892  93 

52-43 

13-40 

39-03 

1893-94 

51-87 

13-33 

38-54 

1894-95 

52-74 

13-13 

39-61 

Increase  in  1894-95 

over    1882-83 

10-95 

2-15 

8-80 

It  will  be  seen  that  while  the  expenditure  of  the  internal  admi- 
nistration of  the  country  has  been  allowed  to  increase  in  thirteen 
years  by  only  a  little  over  two  erores  of  rupees,  the  expenditure 
administered  by  the  Government  of  India  has  increased  during 
the  time  by  nearly  nine  erores.  It  may  also  be  added  that  during 
the  three  years  of  Lord  Ripon's  Vieeroyalty  which  belong  to  this 
period,  the  net  Imperial  expenditure  was  not  only  not  increasing, 
but  actually  showed  a  tendency  to  decrease. 

MILITARY  EXPENDITURE. 

No  student  or  critic  of  Indian  Finance  will  fail  to  be  struck  by 
the  position  which  Military  charges  occupy  in  the  administration 
of  Indian    expenditure.     It  is,   indeed,   difficult   to    enter  into   a 
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thorough  examination  of  this  branch    of  our   expenditure   without 

raising  a  discussion    about  certain    matters  of   poHcy  which    have 

been  held  to  be  outside  the  terms  of  this  Commission's   i-eference. 

My  friends,  Mr.  Morgan-Brown  and  Mr,  Waeha,    liave,    however, 

ah-eady  placed  the  views  of  the  Indian  people   on  some   aspects  of 

this  subject  before  the  C'oiiimission,  and  I  have  no  wish  to  go  over 

the  same  ground  again.      I  will,  therefore,  content  myself   with  a 

statement  of  certain  additional  facts  connected  with   our   military 

expenditure,  lea\ing  the  Commission  to  draw   its  own   conclusions 

from  them. 

Its  strength  (1894-95). 

Standing  Army  ...  ...  ...  ...      219,778 

British  Troops         ...  ...  ...     73,119) 

Miscellaneous  British  Officci-s  ...  921  [ 

Native  Troops  including  British  Oliricers  I4r>,7.38  I 


Native  Army  Reserve ... 
Volunteers         

13,862 

29,089 

Total  of  armed  strength  on  mobilisation — 
a   strength  even  smaller  than  -Japan 
commands,  and  about  equal  to  that 
of  Greece. 

...     202,729 

s  cost  (1894-95). 

Rs.  crores. 

Ordinary  expenditure 
Military  woriis  (ordinary) 

20  0 
11 

Total  (ordinary) 

211 

Special  expenditure  during  the  year 
Exchange 

•6 
3-6 

25-3 

Ratio  of  ordinary   military  expenditure  to  total  expenditure  for 
05.3 
the  year  =  Z        =  nearly  35  per  cent.,  thus  comparing  with  what 

we  have  in  other  countries. 

Millions  £. 
United  Kingdom — Army  Expenditure    ...     178 

=  19  per  cent 
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nited  Kingdom              Total             „ 
France— Army  Expenditure 

...     91-3 
...     25-9 

-  19 

iev  cent. 

Total 
Italy — Army 

...   138-0 
...       9-4 

^  13 

n          5) 

Total 

^, 

...     72-4 

Japan  —Army 

1) 

20 
=  16 

15         51 

Total 

'■> 

...     16-2 

Greece — Army 

■>■> 

•58 
=  13 

■5          ■>■> 

Total 

...       4-2 

British  India — 

Arm\ 

Expenditure 

...     25-4 

.-=  35 


Total 


73-2 

21 
or  omitting  exchange  —  or  30  „     „ 


...     23-9 

=  21  p.  cent. 

...   1150  nearly. 


Russia — Army  Expenditure 
„         Total  Expenditure 

The  growth  of  our  military  expenditure,  excluding  all  excep- 
tional items— exchange,  and  even  military  works — has  been  as 
below :  — 


Average  Strength. 

.\verage 

Years. 

Expenditure 

British. 

Mntivp. 

Total. 

in  orores. 

1837-38—1856-57 

43,826 

222  915 

266,741 

10-85 

(20  years) 

1861-62-1873-74 

(13  years) 

1874-75—1880-81 

62,458 
61,884 

123,881 
122,556 

186,340 
184,441 

15-68 
1617 

(7  years) 
1881-82—1884-85 

57.975 

119.939 

177,714 

16-55 

(4  years) 
1885-86—1894-95 

70,704 

140,682 

211,387 

18-25 

(10  years) 

1894-95 

74,040 

145,738 

219,778 

20-1 

XXXIV 
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Talung,  according  to  Mr.  Kellners  estimate,  seven  native 
soldiers  as  financially  equal  to  tliree  European  soldiers,  we  may 
summarise  the  pei-iodical  expenditures  on  our  .Army  thus: — 


Period. 

Total  Strength 
European 
Standard. 

Total  cost  in 
crores. 

Charge  per 

combatant  in 

rupees. 

1837-8-1856-7 
1861-2—1873-4 
1874-5—1880-1 
1881-2—1884-6 
1885  6— 1894-5 
1894-5 

139.383 
115,550 
114,40S 
109.291 
130,996 
140.400 

10-85 
15-68 
16-17 
16-.V) 
18-25 
201 

778 
1357 
1413 
1515 
1393 
1430 

During  the  twenty  years  preceding  the  Mutiny,  a  most  eventful 
period  of  war  and  conquest,  we  had  under  the  Company's  rule  an 
armed  force  about  as  strong  as  now,  but  nuiintained  at  nearly  half 
the  cost,  the  charge  per  combatant  being  Rs.  775.  The  Mutiny 
came,  and  the  transfer  of  India  to  the  Crown  followed  ;  Ai-my 
Amalgamation  was  carried  out,  the  staff  crops  formed,  and  other 
chances  in  Army  organisation  effected,  and  our  military  expenditure 
rose  at  a  bound  to  14.89  crores  from  l(t-85,  the  average  of  the  pre- 
mutiny  period.  It  has  gone  on  ever  since  steadily  increasing  till 
we  come  to  the  present  year  when  it  stands  at  full  20  crores 
exclusive  of  exchange,  the  strength  being  about  the  same  as  before 
the  mutiny. 

(A)  Looking  to  the  composition  of  the  Army  we  have  74,040 
British  troops  to  145,738  native  troops,  or  almost  exactly  in  the 
proportion  of  1  to  2.  During  the  twenty  years  preceding  the  mutiny 
the  proportion  of  British  to  native  troops  was  1  to  5,  and  some- 
times much  lower.  The  outbreak  of  1857  followed  ;  a  Royal  Com- 
mission inquired  into  the  matter  in  1859,  and  in  its  report  submit- 
ted the  following  recommendation  to  Her  Majesty : — "  As  regards 
the  third  question,  the  proportion  which  European  should  bear  to 
Native  Crops  in  Cavalry,  Infantry  and  Artillery  respectively,  Your 
Majesty's  Commissioners  are  of  opinion  that  the  amount  of  native 
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force  should  not,  under  present  circumstances^  bear  a  greater 
proportion  to  the  European,  in  Cavalry  and  Infantry,  than  2  to  1 
for  Bengal,  and  3  to  1  for  Madras  and  Bombay  respectively."  The 
proportions  thus  laid  down  were  recommended  in  view  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  disturbed  period,  and  were  not  absolute 
precluding  all  future  modification  as  things  should  change.  The 
present  organization,  however,  practically  rests  on  that  recom- 
mendation, the  proportion  being  as  a  whole  as  2  to  1 — the  differen- 
"tial  proportions  recommended  for  Bombay  and  Madras  bein^ 
ignored. 

Taking  the   recommendations    of   the    Koyal    Connnission     and 
looking  to  the  local  distribution  of  the  armies,  we  have  : 

Excess  of  British  troops 
Native  troops.  British  troops.  over  the  accepted 

standard. 
Bengal  (i)  84,614  46,379 

Madras  (J)  32,306  14,195  1 

Bombay  Q)  28,878  13,466  J 

11,338 
This  is  the  amount  of  excess  Britisli  Force  over  the  accepted 
standard  we  have  in  the  country,  and  I  submit  that  there  is  nothino- 
in  the  present  condition  of  things  to  justify  such  a  large  departure 
from  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission  ;  things  admittedly 
have  changed  for  the  better,  and  with  our  increasing  appreciation 
of  British  rule,  and  growing  attachment  to  Her  Majesty's  throne 
we  should  have  expected  the  proportions  to  be  modified  the  other 
way.  As  it  is,  we  have  on  our  hands  a  force  of  more  than  11  000 
British  troops  and  taking  the  cost  per  European  combatant  at 
Us.  1,413  a  year,  we  see  this  excess  force  bui'dens  our  military  Bud- 
get with  a  needless  l^erores  (or  more  exactly  Rs.  1,57,30,000).  Ji 
crores  a  year  is  rather  too  heavy  a  charge  for  a  poor  eountrv  to 
bear  unnecessarily. 

(B)  The  strength  of  our  existing  Army  is,  further,  in  excess,  by 
the  recent  increases  of  30,000  troops,  of  the  military  needs  of  the 
country,  as  laid  down  by  the  Army  Commission  of  1879,  who  even 
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contemplated  among  other  things,  in  framing  their  estimate  of  our 
requirements,  "the  contingency  of  operations  beyond  the  Frontier, 
not  merely  against  Russia  with  Afghanistan  as  our  ally,  but  against 
Russia  assisted  by  Afghanistan,"  and,  as  Mr.  Ilbert  and  Sir  A 
Colvin  in  their  dissent  point  out,  no  circumstances  have  arisen 
which  necessitated  these  augmentations. 

(C)  But  again  the  existing  organisation  of  our  Army  is  so  faulty" 
that   it    imposes  a  needlessly  grievous  burden  on   the    Indian  Ex- 
chequer.  Our  army  is  always  practically  on  a  war  footing  ;  we  hf.ve 
no  peace  establishment  proper ;  and  the  strength  we  could  mobilize 
in  an  emergency  is— including   volunteei'S   and  reserves — not  more 
than    2.">2,719  men    all    told.      And    it  is   for  such    meagre  armed 
strength   that  we  have   to  spend  under  the  present  vicious    system 
25  crores  and  more  a  year.     While  most  countries  in  Europe  have 
adopted  short  service  and  the  system  of  reserves — a  system  which 
gives  them    a  maxinnnn    of  combatant  strength  at  a   niininiun.  of 
cost.  India  alone  has  to  Iceep  up  her  armies  on  a  war  footing  e\en 
in    time   of  peace,  and  has  to  pay  a  heavy  penalty — getting  no 
commensurate   return  for  the  money  she    spends.     In  these   d  vs. 
the    armed  sti'ength    of  a  nation    is  measured,   as  stated  by  L .  d 
AVolselev,    not  by  the  numlier  of  men   under  arms  in  its  stand      _ 
Army,  but  by  the  total   number  of   trained   soldiers  it  could  i      . 
together  for  active  service — when  needed — service  with  the  coloi,  s 
being  but  a  course  of  training  for   the  recruits,  much  more  tian 
active  preparedness    for  war;  and  in  an    emergency  the   reseives 
being  relied  upon  as  the  first  line    of  national  defence.     While  the 
United  Kingdom  spends  about  eighteen   millions  on  her  army,  i.nd 
has     a   total    armed  strength    of     .^PS,78o    men,     France     about 
twentv-six   millions,   and    has    an    active    army   of  572,102,    wth 
reserves   numbering  1,778,000   or  a   total  of    2,350,000,    Germmy 
spends  twenty-seven    millions,    and  maintains    an  active   army  of 
562  01-1    and    can    mobilize   in    time   of    war,    with    her  splenlid 
reserves,   a    total    force  of   3.000,000,    and    Japan,     an  oriertal 
countrv  which  has  so  successfully  copied   the  European  system, 
spends   two    and    a-half   millions   on    her   armies,   keeping    uj   a 
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standing  force  of  37,719  and  is  able  to  mobilize  a  force  of  269,748, 
British  India,  though  she  spends  even  more  than  the  United 
Kingdom  itself  on  her  armies  (26  erores),  has  but  a  standing  force 
of  219,778,  and  with  the  reserves  and  volunteers,  of  252,729, 
showing  a  strength  even  smaller  than  that  of  Japan,  and  scarcely 
jJji   of  (Germany. 

England  adopted  Short  Service  in  1871-72,  but  did  not  extend 
the  benefit  to  the  Indian  Army.  How  Avasteful  our  existing 
system  is,  may  be  more  clearly  seen,  when  we  find  that  we  have 
had  to  add  three  ovores  to  our  military  Budget  to  increase  our 
armed  force  by  30,000  troops. 

(D)  Taking  the  two  component  parts  of  the  Indian  Army : — 
(a)  British  Troops. 

(1)  Here  we  pay  for  Short  Service,  but  the  advantage  of  the 
system  goes  all  to  England.  The  peculiar  merit  of  the  system  is 
that  it  gives  a  large  reserve.  Our  English  i-eserve  is  in  England, 
and  is  not  always  available  to  us.  Hence  the  British  troops  in 
India  are  all  placed  on  a  war  footing. 

In  respect  of  the  recent  increase,  the  ai'gument  strongly  urged 
was  that  we  could  not  always  depend  on  England  for  rc-inforee- 
ments — possibly  least  when  we  should  need  them  most.  Though 
the  Indian  revenues  contribute  so  hugely  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  Army  reserve  in  England,  we  could  not  always  count  upon 
getting  the  British  troops  augmented  in  India  when  we  should 
have  to  take  the  field  on  a  large  scale. 

(2)  We  have  yet  the  peculiar  disadvantage  of  Short  Service  —a 
paucity  of  seasoned  soldiers  in  the  standing  force.  Lord  Wolseley 
has  told  us  that  men  of  under  two  or  two  and  a-half  years'  service 
are  seldom  sent  on  active  service,  and  whenever  mobilization 
takes  place  for  field  service  in  European  countries,  it  is  the 
reserves  that  are  largely  drawn  upon.  As  we  have  no  reserve  in 
India,  Ave  pay  for  a  force  which  is  not  all  available  for  field  duty. 

(3)  We  have,  further,  to  pay  for  a  higher  standard  of  efficiency 
than  is  needed.  In  any  country  the  efficiency  of  its  army  is  always 
proportioned  to   its  requirements,   and  is  dependent  on  military 
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conditions  of  offence  and  defence  which  exist.  In  India  we  have 
not  the  same  mihtary  conditions  with  which  England  has  to  deal, 
in  Europe ;  we  have  not  here  in  Asia  gigantic  militarj^  camps  such 
as  there  are  in  Europe,  and  yet,  under  the  amalgamation  carried 
out  after  the  ^Mutiny,  we  have  to  pay  our  share  in  full,  calculated, 
too  on  an  arithmetical  basis,  for  the  maintenauee  of  a  standard  of 
military  efficiency  wliich  English — not  Indian — conditions  render 
necessaiT. 

(/>)  The  N.\tive  Army. 
Our  Native  Army,  though  theoretically  a  long  sei'vice  army,  is 
practically  in  the  main  a  short  service  one.  Under  the  regulations 
a  man  can  claim  his  discharge  after  three  years'  service,  and  it  is 
calculated  that  as  many  as  80,000  trained  native  soldiers  return  to 
their  homes  in  ten  years'  time.  The  Army  Commission  of  1879 
proposed  the  formation  of  reserves  in  order  to  retain  a  portion  of 
these  80,000  men  bound  to  the  obligations  of  service,  and  also  in 
the  hope  that  the  reserves  so  foi'raed  in  time  of  peace  might 
"  enable  the  Government  to  reduce  the  peace  strength  of  the  Native 
Army,"  and  expressed  their  view  that  such  a  restricted  reserve 
system  could  cause  no  political  danger  to  the  country.  The 
proposed  reserves  were  calculated  to  absorb  58,200  men  out  of  the 
80,000  retiring  from  the  Army  every  ten  years. 

The  formation  of  such  reserves  to  the  Native  Army  was  decided 
on  in  188.1-6,  and  J^ord  Dufferins  Ciovernment  proposed  to  Ijegin 
with  two  kinds  of  reserves — regimental  and  territorial ;  of  which 
the  latter  system  was  evidently  the  more  suitable  of  the  two,  and 
could  have  succeeded  better.  But  the  Secretary  of  State  vetoed 
the  proposal  as  far  as  it  related  to  the  formation  of  territorial 
reserves,  apprehensive  of  the  political  and  military  dangers  of  such 
step,  and  sanctioned  only  regimental  reserves.  Accordingly  we 
have  now  the  feeble  and  .straggling  reserve  that  there  is,  numbering 
about  14,000. 

Of  course,  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  dirction, 
however  halting,  and  a  strong  effort  ought  to  be  made  to  organise 
on  a  sound  basis  a  lai-ge  effective  reserve  to  the  Native  Army,  so- 
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as  to  permit  of  reduction  in  its  strength  which,  while  increasing 
the  total  armed  strength  of  the  country,  would  bring  material 
relief  to  the  finances  of  the  country.  The  wasteful  costliness  of  the 
existing  system  is  obvious. 

(E)  We  next  come  to  the  officering  of  the  Native  Army.  Before 
the  Mutiny  there  were  two  classes  of  native  regiments,  '  regular 
and  irregular."  In  the  regular  regiments,  the  nominal  staff  of 
British  officers  was  25  strong,  of  whom  about  12  were  actually 
present,  the  rest  employed  in  civil  and  other  departments.  In  the 
irregular  regiments,  there  were  only  3  British  officers,  the  rest  of 
the  staff'  being  entirely  native.  When  the  armies  were  recon- 
structed after  the  Mutiny  in  1861,  the  irregular  system  was 
adopted  throughout  the  Native  Army — first  in  Beng-.l  and  later 
in  Madras  and  Bombay — with  the  change  that  the  number  of 
British  officers  per  regiment  was  increased  from  3  to  7.  In  1874-5 
the  strength  of  English  officers  was  increased  by  the  addition  of 
2  probationers  to  each  corps.  In  1882-3  one  more  officer  was 
added  to  the  cadre;  so  that  now  we  have  8  British  officers  in  each 
regiment,  ousting  the  Native  officers  virtually  from  the  entire  field 
of  higher  regimental  command.  Before  the  Mutiny,  and  in  the 
iiTegular  regiments,  the  British  officers  commanded  wings  and 
squadrons,  leaving  the  command  of  the  troops  and  companies  to 
Native  offieei'S.  Since  the  transfer  and  tiie  reconstruction  of  the 
armies,  the  field  of  employment  for  Native  officers  has  steadily 
contracted,  and  they  have  not  now  even  the  command  of  troops 
and  companies,  and  hold  a  lower  status  in  the  Army.  In  their 
place  a  costly  European  agency  has  been  put  in,  therel)y  imposing 
a  great  bui-den  oii  the  finances. 

Even  in  the  lower  positions,  the  number  of  Native  officei's  has 
sensibly  fallen  off  during  the  past  twenty  years.  In  1870-7  the 
number  of  these  officers  was  2,812,  in  1895-8  it  is  2,759,  a  decrease 
of  53  officers,  though  the  strength  of  the  Army  has  risen  during 
the  period  from  120,672  to  141,257  (i.e.,  20,000).  On  the  other 
hand,  the  number  of  British  officers  shows  an  increase  of  149 
officers  (from  1.431  to  1,-580). 
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(F)  Lastly,  we  come  to  a  feature  of  the  existing  army  organisa- 
tion—the most  wasteful  of  all.  The  Indian  Staff  Corps  System — 
(a  corps  of  officers  intended  for  the  Native  Army  as  well  as  for 
civil  employ  in  the  political,  police,  survey,  and  other  depai't- 
ments,  and  in  the  Frontier  and  non-regulation  provihces). 

When  the  amalgn-natiou  wris  carried  out  in  1861,  there  was  a 
complete  change  in  the  system  of  officering  the  Native  Army.  The 
old  supply  from  British  regiments  was  stopped,  and  a  staff  coi^ps 
was  established  in  each  presidency  for  the  purpose.  All  officers  of 
the  Army,  except  those  who  declined,  were  transferred  to  the  new 
corps.  The  promotion  in  the  new  corps  was  entirely  by  length  of 
service,  not  by  succession  to  a  vacancy,  so  that  lieutenants  became 
<;aptains,  and  captains  majors,  and  so  on,  though  the  promotions 
were  not  needed  for  the  work  of  the  .Vrniy.  The  system  is  still  in 
force,  which  is  as  under: — Ensigns  on  transfer  to  the  corps  to 
become  Lieritrnants  ;  Lieutenants,  after  eleven  years'  service,  to 
be  Capfoins;  after  twenty  years'  service  to  be  Majors,  and  after 
twenty-six  years"  service  to  be  Licnlenant  C'olovels. 

Further  privileges  were  in  1S66  conceded  to  the  staff  corps- 
Previous  to  that  year  a  certain  number  of  Lieutenant  Colonels 
succeeded,  on  vacancies  occurring,  to  Colonels'  allowances.  These 
carried  with  them  an  extra  pension  of  £  664  a  year.  In  1866  the 
Secretary  of  State  allowed  all  officers  then  in  the  staff  coi'ps,  and 
all  who  might  join,  to  succeed  to  Colonels'  allowances  after  twelve 
years'  service  in  the  grade  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  without  reference 
to  any  fixed  establishment  of  Colonels  with  Colonel's  allowance. 
Thus,  every  officer  could  in  future  rely  on  getting  Colonel's 
allowance  if  he  lived  and  clung  to  the  service  till  he  had  served 
thirty-eight  years.  The  general  result  of  this  extraordinary 
system  of  promotions  and  pensions  has  been  that  the  upper  ranks 
of  the  service  are  filled  with  officers  for  whom  there  is  no  work. 

The  Colonels"  allowances,  pre\-ious  to  1886,  were  granted  only  to 
a  certain  number  on  ground  of  special  merit,  at  the  rate  of  1  to  30 
officers.     Since  then,  it  has  been   indiscriminately    allowed   to    all, 
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and  we  have  now  501  officers  in  receipt  of  Colonels"  allowances  on 
a  staff  corps  of  2,826  strong,  i.e.,  more  than  1  in  6  officers. 

The  grant  of  such  allowances  is  now  placed  under  new  condi- 
tions, but  the  lieavj'  burden  on  the  exchequer,  due  to  the  measures 
of  the  past,  taken  in  the  interest  of  tlie  officers,  grows  heavier 
every  year.  The  old  system  of  promotion  is  still  in  force,  regulat- 
ed not  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  services,  but  in  the 
interest  of  the  officers,  as  if  the  Army  was  for  the  officers,  and 
not  the  officers  for  the  Army. 

The  whole  question  regarding  the  constitution,  terms  of  service, 
rates  of  pay  and  pension,  in  regard  to  this  costly  and  privileged 
<3orps,  requires  to  be  carefully  examined.  As  it  is,  the  whole 
system  rests  on  an  unsound  basis,  the  corps  is  over-numerous,  and 
drawing  privileged  rates  of  pay  and  pension,  inflicting  a  heavy 
burden  on  the  national  exchequer. 

THE  SERVICES. 

In  every  department  of  Indian  expenditure  the  question  of  agency 
is  one  of  paramount  importance.  According  to  a  Parliamentary 
return  of  May,  1892,  we  have  in  India,  in  the  higher  branches  of 
the  Civil  and  Military  Departments,  a  total  of  2,388  officers,  draw- 
ing Us.  10,000  a  year  and  upwards,  of  whom  only  60  are  natives  of 
India,  and  even  these,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  are  Judges, 
stop  at  a  comparatively  lower  level.      And  they  are  thus  divided  : — 
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In  addition  to  these,  the  Raihvay  Companies  employ  10.3  officers^ 
drawing  Rs.  1(»,000  a  year  and  more.  They  are  all  Europeans, 
and  their  total  salaries  come  to  IG  lakhs,  28, (XM)  rupees. 

If  we  come  down  to  officers  drawing  between  Rs.  0,(X)U  and 
Rs.  10,0(X)  a  year,  we  find  that  we  have  421  natives  in  the  Civil 
Department,  as  against  1,207  Europeans  and  96  Eurasians.  In 
the  Military  Department  there  are  2.'>  Natives,  as  against  1.6V»9 
Europeans  and  22  Eurasians.  In  the  P.W.  Department  there  are 
85  Natives,  as  against  549  Europeans  and  39  Eurasians.  And  in 
the  Incorpoi'ated  Local  Funds  there  are  four  Natives,  as  against 
22  Europeans  and  three  Eurasians.  The  total  salaries  of  officers 
of  this  class  are  tlms  divided  :  Civil  Department— Natives,  29,05 
thousand ;  Eurasians,  0,50  thousand ;  and  Europeans,  88,30 
thousand.  In  the  Military  Department — Natives,  1,64  thousand  ; 
Eurasians,  1,39  tliousand.  and  Europeans,  1,36,98  thousand.  In 
the  P.W.  Department -Natives,  5,37  thousand;  Eurasians,  2,78 
thousa,nd  :  and  Europeans,  39.62  thousand  ;  and  in  the  Ineoi*po- 
rated  Local  Funds — Natives,  25,<KX) ;  Eurasians,  17,000 ;  and 
Europeans,  1,46  thousand.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  under 
the  Railway  Companies  258  officers  of  this  class,  of  whom  only 
two  are  Natives,  eight  being  Eurasians  and  248  Europeans.  Their 
salaries  are  thus  divided  ; — Natives,  12  thousand  ;  Eurasians,  yd 
thousand  ;  and  Europeans  17  lakhs  10  thousand. 

In  England  £125, .360  is  paid  as  salaries  by  the  Indian  Covern- 
ment,  and  £.54,522  by  Railway  Companies,  all  to  Europeans. 

The  financial  loss  entailed  by  this  practical  monopoly  by  Euro" 
peans  of  the  higher  branches  of  the  Services  in  India  is  not  re- 
pi'esented  by  salaries  only.  There  are,  besides,  lieavy  pension  and 
nu'lough  charges,  more  than  3J  million  stei"ling  being  paid  to 
Europeans  in  England  for  the  purpose  in  1890. 

The  excessive  costliness  of  the  foreign  agency  is  not,  however, 
its  only  evil.  There  is  a  moral  evil  which,  if  anything,  is  even 
greater.  A  kind  of  dwarfing  or  stunting  of  the  Indian  race  is 
going  on  under  the  present  system.  We  must  live  all  the  days  of 
our  life  in  an  atmosphere  of  infei-ioi-ity,  and  the  tallest  of  us  must 
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bend,  in  order  that  the  exigencies  of  the  existing  system  may  be 
satisfied.  Tlie  upward  impulse,  if  I  may  use  such  an  expression, 
Avliich  every  school  boy  at  Eton  or  Harrow  may  feel,  that  he  may 
one  day  be  a  Gladstone,  a  Nelson  or  a  Wellington,  and  which  may 
draw  forth  the  best  efforts  of  which  he  is  capable,  is  denied 
to  us.  The  full  height  to  which  our  manhood  is  capable  of  rising 
can  never  be  reached  by  us  under  the  present  system.  The  moral 
elevation  which  every  s^^elf-governing  people  feel  cannot  be  felt  by 
us.  Our  administration  and  military  talents  must  gradually  dis- 
appear, owing  to  sheer  disuse,  till  at  last  our  lot,  as  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water  in  our  own  country,  is  stereotyped. 

The  Indian  Civil  Service  is  nearly  1,100  strong.  Under  the  rules 
of  i87!>,  since  abolished,  we  were  entitled  to  one-sixth  of  the  whole 
recruitment,  and  in  courseof  time  we  should  have  had  about  180  Na- 
tives in  the  Indian  Civil  Service.  The  Public  Service  Commission, 
appointed  by  Lord  Dufferin,  proposed  the  abolition  of  those  rules, 
and  recommended  that  108  posts  usually  held  by  Covenanted  Civil 
Servants  should  be  set  aside  for  Indians.  The  Clovernment  of 
India  and  the  Secretary  of  State  thought  this  recommendation  too 
liberal,  and  ultimately  decided  to  throw  open  only  1)3  such  posts  to 
which  the  Natives  of  India  may  be  appointed,  after  certain  existing 
claims  were  satisfied. 

That  these  higher  posts  are  guarded  with  extreme  jealousy  as 
practically  a  close  preserve  may  be  clearly  seen  from  the  following 
illustration.  Mr.  .Jacob  gives  in  Appendix  IG  of  Section  11.  the 
total  number  of  District  and  Sessions  .Judges  in  India  as  126.  Out 
of  these  only  five  ai'e  Natives.  Now  the  capacity  of  Natives  for 
the  efficient  discharge  of  judicial  duties  has  been  over  and  over 
again  recognised,  and  the  Public  Service  Commission  expressly  re- 
commended that  one-third  of  all  District  and  Sessions  .Judgeships 
should  be  given  to  Natives,  which  meant  42  out  of  126.  Instead  of 
this  42,  however,  we  have  at  the  present  day  only  five  Native 
District  and*Sessions  .Judges. 

So,  again,  in  the  Police.  Out  of  230  District  Superintendents 
only  three  are  Natives.     Only  five  Natives  qualified  to  do  the  work 
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of  District  and  Sessions  Judges,  and  only  three  for  the  work  of 
Pohee  Superintendents,  in  all  India,  after  close  on  a  century  of 
British  rule  ! 

Tiie  same  is  the  ease  with  the  Forest,  Accounts,  Opium,  ^[int. 
Scientifie  and  other  Departments. 

In  the  Public  Works  Department,  we  have  a  total  strength  of 
800  engineers,  of  whom  only  116  are  natives.  The  Indian  Civil 
Enginecn-ing  Colleges  have  been  working  for  years,  and  yet  not  more 
than  116  of  their  trained  graduates  are  to  be  found  in  the 
higher  Ijranches  of  the  engineering  service.  In  this  connection 
I  may  mention  that  the  Finance  Committee  of  1886  recommended 
that  the  connection  of  the  Indian  (iovernment  with  the  Cooper's 
Hill  College  be  terminated  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  there  be  a 
larger  rci'i'uitinent  of  students  of  Indian  Colleges.  This  recom- 
mendation, however,  was  not  accepted  by  the  tiovernment  of  India- 

I  may  also  be  permitt''d  to  make  one  or  two  genei-al  observations 
here  on  this  Public  Woiks  Department.  This  Department  has 
been  for  a  long  time  over-manned,  and  Lord  Dufferin's  Finance 
Committee  thought  it  necessary  to  pass  some  severe  criticism  on 
the  point.  The  sanctioned  strength  is  760.  The  actual  strength  in 
1884-">  was  808,  in  18!»;l  it  was  8.')7.  and  now  it  is  about  8(t0,  which 
is  still  40  in  excess  of  the  sanctioned  strength.  Ever  since  the 
expansion  of  the  Department  in  I860 — and  notably  from  1868  to 
187o — we  have  had  the  superior  staff  arranged  less  with  reference 
to  the  work  to  be  done  than  to  the  condition  of  things  as  regards 
the  position  of  o.fficers.  There  has  frequently  been  hasty  and  i -re- 
gular recT-uitment  during  the  periods  of  expansion,  followed  by 
blocks  in  promotion,  I'cquiring  in  their  turn  corrective  efforts  in 
the  shape  of  special  allowances  or  better  pay  and  pensions,  not 
founded  on  a  consideration  of  the  Executive  needs  of  the  Depai-t- 
ment.  .\nd  mor<'  than  once  officers  have  been  specially  induced  to 
retii-e  from  the  service  on  very  favourable  conditions  as  to  pensions 
to  reduce  the  redundancy  of  officers.  • 

The  Finance  Committee  of  1886  recommended  tliat  Royal  Engi- 
neers in  the  Indian  Army  should  be  put  on  the  Civil  Staff,  remark- 
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ing  that  •'  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  considerable  establishment 
of  Koyal  Engineers  in  India  for  military  requirements.  .  .  Such 
of  them  as  are  not  needed  for  purely  military  duty  in  time  of  peace 
can  be  beat  employed  in  the  Public  Works  Department,  and  should, 
in  our  opinion,  have  the  first  claim  for  employment  in  that  Depart- 
ment in  preferenee',to  all  others,"  and  the  Connnittee  suggested  that 
the  Military  Works  Branch  of  the  Department  should  be  abolished 
as  a  sepai-ate  branch  for  the  Military  Works  and  amalgamated  with 
the  General  Department.  The  suggestion  as  to  the  abolition  of  the 
Military  Works  branch  has  not  been  carried  out,  and  only  70  Royal 
Engineers  from  a  total  of  273  are  at  present  on  the  Civil  Staff,  the 
greater  number  of  the  remaining  200  or  so  doing  little  or  no  work. 
It  may  be  added  that  these  suggestions  of  the  Finance  Committee 
had  the  full  approval  of  the  then  Commander-in-Chief. 

EXCHANGE  COMPENSATION  ALLOWANCE. 

This  allowance  was  granted  to  all  non-domiciled  Europenn  and 
Eurasian  employes  about  the  middle  of  1893,  and  the  figures  for 
the  last  three  years  have  been  as  follows  : — 

Year.  Amount  in  Rs. 

1893-94  618,468 

1894-95  1,239,275 

1895-96  1,327,632 

The  allowance  consists  in  converting  half  the  salary  of  each 
officer  into  sterling  at  the  rate  of  1  s.  6d.,  subject  to  the  maximum 
of  £  1.000,  and  then  converting  it  back  again  into  rupees  at  the 
current  rate  of  exchange.  Practically  it  has  amounted  to  a  general 
increase  of  salaiues.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  admitted  that 
these  employes  of  Government  had  no  legal  claim  to  the  compen- 
sation. The  pay  of  the  European  soldier  in  India  is  fixed  in  sterling, 
and  the  (lOvernment  have  now  to  make  to  him  a  much  larger  rupee 
payment  than  before.  Nobody,  however,  has  ever  suggested  that 
this  rupee  payment  should  be  reduced.  If  anyone  had  made  the 
suggestion,  he  would  have  been  told  that  the  soldier  was  entitled  to 
it.    The  guaranteed  companies  are  now  getting  5  per  cent,  on  their 
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capital,  though  they  do  not  earn  so  much,  and  though  Government 
can  to-day  borrow  at  the  rate  of  2^  per  cent.  If  anyone  were  to 
say  that  5 per  cent,  is  too  high  now  to  pay,  and  that  the  companies 
should  be  asked  to  be  satisfied  with  less,  he  would  be  told  a  con- 
tract is  a  contract.  My  point  in  giving  these  illustrations  is  this — 
if  existing  contracts  are  not  to  be  disturbed  in  favour  of  the  Indian 
Exchequer  why  should  they  be  disturbed  against  it  ? 

Secondly,  if  the  European  employes  of  Goverment  suffered  from 
the  fall  in  exchange,  Government  itself,  as  representing  the  tax- 
payers, suffered  much  more  from  the  same  cause.  When  such  a 
general  misfortune  had  overtaken  all  classes,  to  single  out  a  parti- 
cular class  for  special  relief  by  imposing  additional  burdens  on  the 
remaining  classes,  and  these  not  will  able  to  bear  them,  was  entirely 
unjust. 

Thirdly,  tliough  it  is  (^uite  true  that  the  fall  in  exciiange  had  con- 
siderably lowered  the  gold  value  of  the  rupee  salaries,  the  salaries 
themselves -were  so  excessively  high,  considering  especially  the  great 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  facilities  and  means  of  communi- 
cation betweenEngland  and  India,  that  even  with  the  fall  in  exchange 
they  were  very  high.  I  think  it  will  bo  admitted  that  non-official 
Anglo-Indian  testimony  on  this  point  is  very  valuable.  The  Bom- 
bay Chamber  of  Commerce  is  recognised  to  be  one  of  the  foremost 
and  most  important  representatives  of  the  English  Mercantile  Com- 
munity in  India.  This  Chamber,  in  writing  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee on  the  subject  of  reduction  of  expenditure  in  1886.  thus 
wrote  on  the  subject  of  salaries  paid  to  Englislimen  in  India  : — 
"  The  question  of  the  salaries  paid  bv]Government  to  its  servants 
is  one  on  which  the  Chamber  holds  very  decided  views.  The  just 
apportionment  of  remuneration  to  the  exact  quality  and  quantity 
of  work  done  may,  from  the  standpoint  of  individual  cases,  call  for 
very  nice  discrimination  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  each  appointment  ;  but  the  Chamber,  having 
many  amongst  its  members  in  a  position  to  form  a  true  estimate  of 
the  standard  of  pay  necessary,  at  the  present  day  of  widespread 
education  and  keen  and  increasing  competition  among  the  members 
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of  the  middle  classes  for  responsible  employment,  to  ensure  the 
attainments  required  from  civil  servants,  covenanted  and  uncovc- 
nanted.  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  entire  scale  of  remunera- 
tion, but  more  especially  of  the  senior  classes,  is  pitclied  at  too  high 
a  level.  At  the  time  existing  rates  were  settled,  not  only  did  the 
requisite  educational  acquirements  command  a  higher  premium  than 
they  do  now,  but  there  were  other  considerations  calling  for 
momentary  compensation.  In  former  days  an  Indian  career  practi- 
cally entailed  expatriation  ;  olHcials  frequently  lived  very  solitary 
lives,  were  exposed  to  exceptional  temptations,  and  exercised  great 
r.esponsibility.  In  later  years  these  conditions  have  been  greatly 
mitigated,  and  in  some  cases  thoroughly  reversed.  Communication 
with  England  is  constant  and  rapid,  life  in  India  is  healthier  and 
attended  with  more  comfort  and  less  expense,  whilst  control  is  so 
centralised  that  responsibility  is  in  a  great  measure  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  officials,  except  of  thehighest  ranks.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, a  revision  of  all  salaries,but  particularly  those  above,  say, 
Rs.  l,<100per  month,  is  manifestly  justifiable  and  called  for.  In  all 
i-ecent  discussions  o)i  this  subject,  the  decline  in  sterling  exchange 
has  been  urged  as  a  strong  argument  for  non-reduction  ;  but  in 
the  view  of  this  Chamljer  that  is  a  matter  wliich  Government  should 
not  take  into  account.  What  it  has  to  look  to  is  purely  the  amount 
it  must  pay  under  all  existing  conditions  and  circumstances,  in 
order  to  secure  the  necessary  qualified  labour  in  this  country, 
leaving  individuals  tliemselves  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  their 
families  in  Europe,  and  their  own  recpiiremcnts  for  leave.  The 
Chamber,  in  fact,  would  go  even  further  than  this,  and  advocate 
that,  under  the  new  rules  for  future  contracts,  all  civil  pensions 
and  retiring  allowances  should  be  paid  in  the  currency  of  the 
country.  India  is  no  longer  a  terra  incognita  to  the  educated 
classes  of  England,  and  even  under  the  comparatively  less 
tempting  inducements  indicated  above,  the  Chamber  feels  convinced 
that  there  would  be  no  lack  of  suitable  men  ready  and  anxious  to 
recruit  the  ranks  of  the  service.  This  naturally  leads  to  the 
•consideration  of  the  economy  practicable  by  a  larger  employment  Of 
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natives.  Much  might,  doubtless,  be  saved  in  this  way,  particularly 
in  connection  with  the  Judicial  Depai'tnieuts,  where  the  opening 
for  efficient  native  agency  seems  widest ;  but  the  Chamber  is  not 
prepared  to  formulate,  nor  possibly  your  Committee  to  discuss,  a 
settled  scheme  for  the  entrance  of  natives  into  the  covenanted 
and  uncovenanted  services.  All  I  am  instructed  to  lay  stress  upon 
in  that  direction  is  that,  when  Government  dicide  on  the 
competence  of  natives  to  hold  certain  posts,  due  allowance  should 
be  made  in  fixing  their  pay  for  the  proxjortionate  cost  of  living  and 
expenditure  between  them  and  Europeans  of  a  like  grade." 

Fourthlv,  assuming  that  some  relief  was  needed,  it  was  most 
unfair  to  give  the  allowance  to  all.  I  mean  men  who  went  out 
to  India  after  the  I'upee  had  fallen  below  Is.  4d.,  i.e.^  who  accept- 
ed the  rupee  salaries  with  their  eyes  open,  as  also  those  who- 
had  CO  remittances  to  make  to  England — these,  at  any  I'ate, 
ought  not  to  have  been  granted  the  allowance.  The  indiscrimi- 
nate nature  of  the  grant  constitutes,  in"  my  opinion,  its  worst 
and  most  reprehensible  feature.  No  wonder,  after  this,  that  the- 
Indians  should  feel  that  India  exists  for  the  European  services,, 
and  not  the  services  for  India.  While  the  miserable  pittance 
spent  by  Government  on  the  education  of  the  people  has  stood 
absolutely  stationary  for  the'  last  five  years  on  the  ground  that 
Government  has  no  more  money  to  spare  for  it,  here  is  ji  sum 
larger  than  the  w^hole  educational  expenditure  of  Government 
given  away  to  its  European  officials  by  one  stroke  of  the  pen  ! 

Tlie  salaries^of  some  of  the  officers  are  fixed  in  rupees  by  statute. 
The  grant  to  these  men  seems  to  be  illegal  as  long  as  the  statute 
is  not  amended.  The  question,  I  understand,  has  been  raised, 
but  it  has  not  yet  been  disposed  of  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Meanwhile,  the  allowance  continues  to  be  paid  to  these  officers 
pending  such  disposal. 

EDUCATION. 

The  meagreness  of  the  Government  assistance  to  public  educa- 
tion in  India  is  one  of  the  gi-avest  blots  on  the  administration  of 
Indian  expenditure.     No  words  can  be  too  strong  in  condemning 
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this  neglect  of  what  was  solemnly  accepted  by  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors in  1854  as  a  sacred  duty.  During  the  last  four  years  the  Gov- 
ernment grant  to  education  has  been  absolutely  stationary.  In 
1891-912  it  was  'is.  88,;il,7;5 ;  in  1894-90  it  was  Ks.  91,09.72  show- 
ing an  increase  of  only  two  lakhs  and  18  thousand  rupees  in  four 
years.  But  even  this  inci'ease  was  only  an  addition  to  the  salaries 
of  European  officials  in  the  Depaitment  in  tiie  shape  of  exchange 
compensation  allowance,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that,  while 
there  was  no  charge  for  this  allowance  in  1891-92,  in  1894-95  the 
compensation  to  educational  officers  was  one  lakh  and  88  thousand 
rupees.  Side  by  side  with  this  might  be  noted  aiiothei-  fact,  viz., 
that  during  these  same  four  years  the  Oovernment  expenditure 
on  public  education  in  Clreat  Britain  and  Ireland  increased  from 
five  millions  to  nearly  nine  millions  sterling,  and  the  contrast  is 
too  powerful  to  need  any  comments.  One  cannot  help  thinking 
that  it  is  all  the  difference  between  children  and  step-children. 
There  are  more  than  537  thousand  towns  and  villages  in  India, 
with  a  total  population  of  about  2.'!(»  millions,  and  yet  there  are 
less  than  a  hundred  thousand  public  primary  schools  for  them. 
The  population  of  school-going  age  in  India  is  about  35  millions, 
out  of  whom  only  about  four  millions,  including  those  attend- 
ing private  or  unaided  schools,  are  under  instruction,  which 
means  that  out  of  every  lOU  children  of  school-going  age  88  are 
growing  up  in  dai'kiiess  and  ignorance,  and  consc(]uent  moral 
helplessness.     Comment  on    these    figures  is  really    superfluous. 

I  may  add  that  in  1888  the  (lovernment  of  Lord  Dufferin. 
issued  a  resolution  which  amounted  to  a  virtual  change  of  policy 
in  the  matter  of  education.  Only  four  years  before  that  Lord 
Ripon  had  issued  a  resolution,  addressed  to  all  Local  Govern- 
ments, urging  them  to  increase  their  expenditure  on  education, 
and  even  offering  assistance  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  where 
absolutely  necessary.  In  1888,  however.  Lord  Dufferin  directed 
the  Local  Governments  in  express  terms  to  gradually  reduce  the- 
share  contributed  by  Government  to  public  education. 
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RAILWAYS. 

My  friend,  Mr  Waeha,  has  gone  into  this  question  in  great 
■detail,  and  I  will  only  add  one  or  two  observations  to  what  he 
has  said.  In  the  evidence  already  recorded  by  the  Commission, 
satisfaction  is  expressed  in  one  or  two  places  that  in  India  the 
working  expenses  of  railways  form  a  smaller  percentage  of  the 
total  railway  receipts  than  in  England,  and  the  conclusion  seems 
to  be  drawn  that  Indian  railways  are  constructed  and  worked 
more  cheaply  tlian  English  i-ailways.  I  may,  however,  state 
that  this  lower  percentage  of  working  expenses  is  not  peculiar 
to  our  railways  only,  but  is,  in  fact,  a  necessai'y  condition  of 
all  industrial  undertakings  in  India.  Labour  with  us  is  very 
cheap,  while  capital  is  very  dear,  so  a  much  larger  margin  is 
necessary  for  profits,  and  a  much  smaller  one  suffices  for  the 
working  expenses  than  is  the  case  in  England.  The  mere  fact, 
therefore,  that  the  working  expenses  of  Indian  Railways  form  a 
smaller  percentage  of  the  total  receipts  than  they  do  in  England 
<Ioes  not.  in  reality,  prove  anything. 

]^Ieanwhile  it  may  fairly  be  asked,  if  Indian  railways  are  on 
the  whole  a  profitable  undertaking,  why  do  English  investors, 
with  all  their  enterprise,  almost  invariably  insist  on  a  (lovern- 
ment  guarantee  of  interest  in  one  form  or  another  'i  There  was 
an  excuse  for  the  first  Companies  requiring  such  a  guarantee. 
But  after  so  many  years"  experience  of  Indian  Railways,  and 
after  so  many  protestations,  both  from  the  existing  Companies 
and  from  (Government,  that  there  is  a  great,  a  prosperous  future 
for  Indian  Railways,  it  is  astonishing  to  see  that  every  new 
scheme  proposes  that  all  elements  of  risk  and  possible  loss  in 
it  should  be  shifted  on  to  the  Indian  tax-payer,  securing  an 
absolutely  safe,  clear  percentage  of  profit  for  the  English  inves- 
tor. So  long  as  the  Indian  Government  has  to  bear  a  net  loss 
on  Railway  account,  no  matter  from  what  cause,  so  long  it  is 
futile  to  represent  the  Indian  Railway  enterprise,  whatever  may 
be  its  other  advantages,  as  a  commercial  success. 
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I    have  two  suggestions  to  offer  on  this  subject  of    Railways. 
The  first  is  that  the  time  has  now  come  when  the  same  restric- 
tions that    now  exist    on    the    outlay    of    public    money    on    un- 
productive public  works  should  be  imposed  in  the  ease  of  these 
«o-ealled  productive  works  also ;  these  restrictions  being  that  in 
■future    all  Government    expenditure    on  these  works,   direct    or 
-indirect,  should  be  out  of  surplus  revenue  only,  and  not   out  of 
borrowed  money.     A  new  progrannne,  costing  28  erores  of  rupees, 
"has  just  been  announced,  and  a  private  letter  which   I  received 
from  "India"  by  the  last  mail  says  that  it  has  been  sanctioned  in 
spite  of  the  protest  of  the  Finance  Minister,    Sir   James   West- 
land.     When  one  remembers  that  the  condition  of  Indian  Finance 
is  at  present    most  depressed,  that  all  really  important  lines  have 
been  already  constructed,  and  that  many  most   pressing  needs  of 
the   country — such  as  education — receive   no    attention  from  the 
Government,  on  the  ground  of  the  poverty   of  its  exchequer,  one 
cannot   help  thinking  bitterly  of  this   reckless  profusion  of  Gov- 
ernment in  the  matter  of  railway  construction,  especially  as   the 
Indian  people  feel    that   this    construction    is  undertaken  princi- 
pally in  the  interests  of  English  commercial  and  moneyed  classes, 
and  that  it  assists  in  the  further  exploitation  of  our  resources. 

The  second  suggestion  is  that  the  Guaranteed  Railways  should 
be  taken  over  by  Government  at  the  first  opportunit}'  in  each 
case  without  exception.  The  waiver  of  the  right  to  take  over 
the  E.I.P.  Railway  twenty  years  ago  was  very  unfortunate. 
Apart  from  the  loss  entailed  by  the  high  guarantee,  by  the  un- 
fair manner  of  calculating  the  surplus  profits,  and  by  their 
calculation  six-monthly,  instead  of  yearly,  there  is  another  veiy 
deplorable  loss  which  the  Indian  Exchequer  must  bear  in  the 
matter  of  these  Guai-anteed  Raihvays.  The  shares  of  these 
Companies  are  at  a  high  premium,  and  that  is  due  in  gi-eat 
measure  to  the  Government  guaranteeing  a  high  rate  of  inter- 
est. The  premium  thus  is  to  a  considerable  extent  only  arti- 
ficial, and  yet  Government  must  pay  it  when  it  has  to  take 
over  these    railways. 
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FAMINE  INSURANCE  FUND. 

All  statistics  on  the  subject  of  this  Fund  are  already  before- 
the  Commission.  Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  deal  of  con- 
troversy as  to  the  real  object  with  which  the  Fund  was  created. 
1  think  the  best  evidence  that  I  can  offer  on  this  point  is  to 
quote  the  following  extract  from  the  Report  of  a  Parliamentary 
Committee,  which  examined  in  1S7'.*  the  subject  of  Public  ^Vorks 
in  India,  and  of  which  Lord  Ceorge  Hamilton  was  Chairman: — 

"During  the  financial  years  1877-78  and  1878-79  additional 
taxation  was  imposed  in  India  in  order  to  establish  an  Annual 
Famine  Insui-auce  Fund  of  £l,r>(M;i,UlR).  That  amount  was  fixed 
with  reference  to  the  famine  expenditure,  which  during  the  last 
six  years  had  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  (excluding  loss 
of  revenue)  of  £14,487,827,  of  which  a  very  large  proportion 
had  been  met  by  borrowing. 

•'  The  object,  therefore,  of  this  Famine  Insurance  Fund  was  by 
increasing  the  revenue  to  avoid  the  constant  additions  to  the 
debt  of  India^  which  the  prevention  of  periodical  famines  would 
entail,  by  either  applying  that  increase  of  income  to  works 
likely  to  avert  famine,  and  thus  obviate  famine  expenditure, 
or  by  reducing  annually  debt  contracted  for  famine,  so  that  if 
famine  expenditure  should  again  become  inevitable  the  reduction 
of  debt  made  in  years  of  prosperity  would  compensate  for  the 
liabilities  incurred  during  scarcity. 

"  This  inci-ease  of  taxation  was  sanctioned  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  Council,  on  this  understanding. 

•'  Last  September  the  Hoiue  Authorities  i-eceived  a  Despatch 
from  the  Indian  Government  adverting  to  the  difficulty  of  dis- 
criminating between  works  strietlj'  productive,  and  those  only 
admissible  as  providing  against  the  effect  of  famine,  and  pro- 
posing to  accept  a  yearly  maximum  dead-weight  charge,  to  be 
tixed,  as  experience  may  suggest,  for  works  constructed  as  pro- 
ductive, whether  under  the  existing  strict  conditions,  or  as  now 
proposed,  in  order  to  prevent  famine,  or  give  protection  from 
famine,  or  diminish    the   expenditure   for   the    counteraction  of 
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famine,  if  it  occurs.  In  other  words,  they  would  limit  to  a 
specific  maximum  amount  the  net  expenditure  for  the  interest 
on  the  capital  cost  of  all  such  works  and  their  maintenance, 
after  setting  off  all  the  net  income  yielded  by  the  works.  In 
addition  to  the  annual  loss  entailed  by  their  net  existing  liabi- 
lities, they  proposed  to  add  an  annual  sum  not  to  exceed  25 
lakhs  of  rupees,  and  they  thought  that  that  amount  might  form 
a  primary  charge  upon  the  Famine  Insurance  Fund  on  the 
consideration  that  the  construction  of  any  works  not  fully  pro- 
ductive, according  to  the  existing  definition,  which  may  be  thus 
facilitated,  will  cause  an  equivalent  reduction  of  the  ultimate 
liability  on  account  of  famines  when   they  occur. 

"  The  first  portion  of  this  proposition  had  been  already  sug- 
gested by  the  Indian  Government  in  1876,  and  rejected  by  the 
Seci'etary  of  State  in  Council.  The  latter  part  of  the  suggestion 
by  which  it  is  pi'oposed  to  permanently  assign  25  lakhs  of 
rupees  of  the  Famine  Insurance  Fund,  in  order  to  raise  money 
for  the  construction  of  famine  works,  not  fully  productive,  is  an 
entire  inversion  of  the  object  for  which  the  fund  was  raised.  This 
increase  of  taxation  was  justified  as  necessary  in  order  to  meet, 
as  far  as  possible,  famine  expenditure  for  the  future  out  of 
income  ;  but  to  immediately  appropriate  a  portion  of  the  income 
so  raised  to  pay  the  interest  of  new  loans  was  a  proposal  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council 
had  no  option  but  to  reject." 

Lord  (ieorge  Hamilton  is  now  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  and' 
judging  from  a  recent  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  his  Lord- 
ship seems  to  have  forgotten  what  he  wrote  in  1879  as  Chairman 
of  that  Parliamentary  Committee.  The  Indian  people,  however, 
have  a  better  memoi-y. 

THE  CIVIL  DEPARTMENTS   OF  THE  BOMBAY 
PRESIDENCY. 

T  now  come  to  a  criticism  of  the  Civil  Departments  of  my 
Presidency,  on  which  subject,  I  understand,  the  Commission  would 
lilce  to  hear  my    views.     I    may   mention    that   a    very    exhaustive 
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memorial,  criticising  the  working  of  these  departments  from  the 
financial  point  of  view,  was  submitted  in  1886  by  the  Poona 
Sarvajanik  Sabha,  of  wliich  I  was  Hon.  Secretary  for  seven  years, 
to  the  Finance  Committee  appointed  by  Lord  Dufferin.  In  so  far 
as  the  situation  has  undergone  no  change,  that  criticism  has  only  to 
be  briefly  repeated  on  this  occasion.  Where  the  situation  is  altered, 
I  must  modify  our  observations  of  ten  yeai-s  ago. 

GENERAL  ADMINISTRATION. 

The  total  chai-ge  under  this  head  in  1884-5  was  about  12.V  lakhs 
of  rupees.  In  1894-">  it  was  over  14tV  lakhs.  A  large  part  of  the 
increase  is  due  to  exchange  compensation  allowance.  About  half 
a  lakh  is  due  to  the  transfer  of  the  charges  of  the  Inspector- 
General  of  Jails,  Registration,  and  Stamps,  to  this  head.  The 
increase  in  the  Civil  Secretariat  is  striking,  being  about  60,(MJ0 
rupees.  Tlie  expense  of  t)ie  staff  and  household  of  the  (Jovernor 
have  also  increased  from  86,000  rupees  to  over  one  lakh.  It  has 
long  ))een  felt  that  the  Bombay  expenditure  under  both  these  heads 
is  on  an  extravagant  scale.  In  Madras  they  manage  things  much 
cheaper,  Madras  is  a  larger  Presidency  than  Bombay,  and  yet, 
1894-5,  its  Civil  Secretariat  expenditure  was  only  306.400  rupees, 
as  against  414,000  rupees  for  Bombay.  Similarly,  the  staff  and 
household  expenditure  in  Madras  in  that  year  was  46,0()0  rupees 
as  against  107,000  rupees  for  Bombay.  On  this  point  I  would 
suggest  that  the  Staff  and  Household  allowance  in  Bombay  should 
be  commuted  into  a  lump-sum  of  about  60,000  rupees  a  year. 

The  intermediate  supervising  staff  of  Commissioners  of  Divisions 
also  comes  under  this  head.  Its  cost  in  1894-5  was  over  Sh  lakhs. 
This  item  of  expenditure  is  a  veiy  heavy  and  perfectly  needless 
drain  upon  the  revenues.  This  institution  of  the  Connnissioners 
introduces  an  unnecessary  step  between  the  district  and  the  head 
quarters  of  Government,  causes  culpable  delay  in  the  speed  of 
despatch  of  public  business,  and  is  opposed  to  the  proper  efficiency 
of  the  District  Government.  TheCommissionership  of  the  Central 
Division  was,  moreover,  created  twenty  years   ago   in  consequence^ 
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of  the  pressure  of  famine,    and  it  ought   to  have  been    abolished  as 
soon  as  the  pressure  had  disappeared. 

LAND  REVENUE  ADMINISTRATION. 

The  charges  under  tliis  head  are  about  65  lakhs,  and  have  for 
some  years  past  been  more  or  less  steady.  In  the  Presidency 
proper,  there  are  12  senior  and  !•  junior  Collectors,  Avith  41 
Assistant  Collectors.  There  is  besides  a  large  number  of  super- 
numeraries. Then  there  ai-e  about  50  Deputy  Collectors,  and  a 
lai'ge  number  of  mamlatdars,  one  for  each  taluka.  On  an  average, 
each  district  has  one  Collector,  two  Assistant  Collectors,  one  or 
two  supernumeraries,  and  two  Deputy  Collectors,  with  a  Mamlatdar 
for  each  taluka.  AVhen  the  Revenue  Department  was  first 
organised,  the  other  departments  of  the  State  were  not  formed,  and 
the  Revenue  officers  were  the  only  officers  whom  Covernment 
could  regard  as  its  principal  executive  officers.  Collectors,  there- 
fore, found  it  almost  impossible  to  conduct  their  duties  eiiicient- 
ly,  and  their  staff  had  to  be  strengthened  by  the  addition  of 
Assistant  Collectors,  but  during  the  last  few  years,  most  of  the  other 
Departments  have  been  fully  organised,  and  each  Department  has 
noAv  its  special  staff  of  administrative  and  executive  officers.  Under 
these  altered  circumstances,  therefore,  there  no  longer  exists  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  the  staff  of  Assistant  Collectors  under 
the  district  revenue  officer,  except  so  far  as  the  necessary 
provision  of  training  some  few  covenanted  Civilians  for  district 
Avork  might  require.  For  this  purpose,  one,  instead  of  two  or 
three — the  present  number  of  assistants — would  be  more  than 
sufficient.  This  change,  without  affecting  the  efficiency  in  the 
slightest  degree,  will  relieve  the  State  of  a  needless  and  costly 
burden. 

The  district  in  India  is  the  proper  unit  of  administration,  the 
Collector  being  the  chief  representative  of  Government  in  the 
district.  The  present  scheme  of  District  Administi-ation,  however, 
is  radically  defective  and  entails  a  large  waste  of  public 
money.  The  great  multiplication  of  Central  Departments  which 
has  taken  place  in  recent  years,  has,  while  imposing  a  heavy  strain 
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on  the  finances,  considerably  weakened  the  position  of  the  Collector 
and  the  maehineiy  of  administration  has,  in  consequence,  become 
much  more  vexatious  to  the  people  than  it  was  before.  The  great 
fault  of  the  existing  system  is  thiit  the  number  of  inspecting, 
C'ontrolliiig  and  supervising  officers  is  wholly  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  number  of  real  v.orkers.  Government,  in  all  its  departments, 
fixes  the  salaries  of  ^t .  officers  liigii  enough  to  show  that  it  trusts 
these  officers  and  expects  from  them  efficient  and  conscientious 
work  ;  but  after  shoAving  this  mark  of  confidence,  it  imposes  check 
upon  check,  as  if  no  officer  could  be  trusted  to  do  his  duties.  Per- 
haps such  a  state  of  things  was  inevitable  in  the  early  days  of 
British  rule,  when  everything  had  to  be  properly  organised,  and 
various  administrative  reforms  had  to  be  carried  out.  But  now 
that  things  have  settled  themselves,  and  most  of  the  work  done 
is  comparatively  of  a  routine  character,  it  is  a  sheer  waste  of 
public  money  to  maintain  such  a  system  of  checks  and  over- 
centralization.  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  Divisional  Com- 
missioners, who  are  at  present  only  a  fifth  wheel  to  the  coach.  In 
the  North- West  Provinces,  Punjab  and  Bengal,  there  are,  besides 
the  Commissioners  of  Divisions,  Kevenue  Boards  of  two  or  three 
members.  This  double  or  treble  machinery  serves  no  useful 
purpose  beyond  a  nominal,  but  very  often  vexatious  cheek. 
It  may  be  admitted  that  some  check  is  neeessai-y,  but  too 
much  check  defeats  itself  by  becoming  either  vexatious  or 
nominal,  or  both.  What  is  wanted  is  a  check  more  real,  by 
its  being  more  on  the  spot.  The  district  being  a  unit  of  adminis- 
tration, the  Collector's  position  should  be  that  of  the  President 
of  an  Executive  Board,  consisting  of  his  Revenue,  Police.  Forest, 
Pubhe  Works,  Medical  and  Educational  Assistants,  sitting  together 
each  in  charge  of  his  own  department,  but  taking  counsel  in  larger 
matters  with  the  heads  of  the  other  departments  under  the  general 
advice  of  the  Collector-President.  To  this  official  Board,  the  Chair- 
men of  the  District  and  Municipal  Boards  may  be  joined  as  non- 
official  representatives.  These  ten  members,  thus  sitting  togethen 
and  representing  as  many  departments,  would  form  the  best  check 
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on  each  individual  department.  With  such  a  self-adjusting,  simple 
and  effective  system  at  woi'k.  the  present  complicated  and  less 
efficient  system  of  check  and  over-centralization  might  be  dispensed 
with  to  the  great  relief  of  the  people,  and  of  the  finance  of  the 
Presidency. 

FOREST. 

The  expenditure  under  this  head  was  Rs.  964,n00  in  1891-2.  In 
1894-.1,  it  was  Rs.  1,034,000— an  increase  of  Rs.  70,000  in  three 
years.  The  increase  was  mainly  due  to  exchange  compensation 
allowance.  The  adininisti-ative  charge  in  this  Department  is 
excessive.  The  salaries  of  the  Conservators,  Deputy  Conservators, 
and  Assistant  Conservators,  who.  with  the  exception  of  one  man,  are 
all  Europeans,  amount  to  no  less  than  3j^  lakhs  of  Rupees,  or  one- 
third  of  the  whole  expenditure.  The  department,  moreover,  is 
working  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  manner,  causing  immense 
discontent  and  n-i'itation  among  the  rural  classes— ^a  discontent 
graudually  culminating  in  some  parts  in  outbreaks  of  lawlessness. 
It  also  comes  frequently  into  conflict  with  the  Revenue  Department. 
If  the  work  be  handed  over  to,  and  placed  under  the  charge  of 
the  Collector  with  a  Forest  Assistant,  its  operations  will  be  much 
less  vexatious  to  the  people,  the  conflict  between  it  and  the 
Revenue  Department  would  be  avoided,  and  the  arrangement 
would  result  in  a  saving  to  the  State.  The  Forest  Department  is 
at  present  controlled  by  three  Conservators,  nineteen  Deputy 
Conservators,  and  nine  Assistant  Conservators.  There  are  besides 
about  twenty  extra  Assistant  Conservators.  This  excessively 
costly  staff  could  now  be  reduced  and  replaced  by  much  cheaper 
agency,  if  tlie  suggestions  made  above  were  carried  out.  More- 
over, the  work  done  by  the  lower  paid  establishment  should  be,  as 
far  as  possible,  handed  over  to  the  village  officers,  who  would  do 
it  much  more  efficiently  and  cheaply,  as  a  small  increase  in  their 
existing  remuneration  would  be  deemed  by  them  as  adecjuate 
payment  for  the  exti'a  work. 

Forest,  Irrigation  and  Agriculture,  are  all  at  present  separate 
Departments,  each  working  in  its  own  orbit,   though  they    all  are 
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supposed  to  discharge  duties  practically  allied  to  each  other.  The 
promotion  of  the  agricultural  industry  of  the  country  is  the  common 
object  of  all,  but  the  Departments,  being  separate,  work  on  their 
own  lines— not  always  convergent  to  the  main  end;  and  there  is 
necessarily  a  considerable  waste  of  funds  and  effort.  Even  under 
the  existing  system,  if  these  Departments  were  amalgamated,  one 
supervising  establishment  would  do  where  we  now  have  three. 
The  change  will  be  attended  with  advantage  to  the  agriculturists 
and  relief  to  the  finances  of  the  country. 
POLICE. 

The  charge  under  this  head  in  18il4-.'j  was  over  GG  lakhs  of  rupees 
In  1892-3,  it  was  less  than  rt] \  iakhs.  The  increase  is  chiefly 
due  to  the  reorganisation  scheme  carried  out  in  1894  at  an  annual 
cost  of  over  four  lakhs  for  tlie  Mofussil  Police  and  about  one 
laivh  for  the  Police  of  the  Presidency  town.  As  in  the  case  of 
several  other  Departments,  this  Depai-tment  is  largely  over-officered 
in  the  upper  staff.  In  1884,  the  Inspector-deneralship  of  Police 
was  created  with  a  salary  of  lis.  24,(KJ(I  a  year.  The  ci-eation  of 
this  office  was  not  favoured  by  the  Ciovernment  of  India  itself 
for  a  long  time,  but  it  yielded  at  last  to  the  persistent  pressure 
of  the  local  (lovernment.  This  needless  centralisation,  in  addition 
to  being  expensive,  hus  disturbed  the  harmony  which  previously 
prevailed  in  the  district  administration,  when  the  District  Police 
Officer  was  a  direct  subordinate  of  the  Collector  of  the  District- 
The  Police  Department  has  no  policy  of  its  own  to  carry  out, 
and  it  may  well  remain  directly  under  the  Collector  of  each 
District.  1  may  mention  that  men  like  Sir  Barrow  Ellis  were 
strongly  opposed  to  the  creation  of  the  Inspector-Generalship. 

The  superior  staff  has  been  constantly  on  the  increase.  In  1879, 
the  number  of  District  Superintendents  and  Assistant  Superin- 
tendents was  22.  In  1886-7  it  was  30.  It  now  stands  at  38,  all 
Europeans.  There  are  besides  about  nine  Probationers.  The 
institution  of  the  grade  of  Police  Probationers  has  all  along  been 
ragarded  by  the  Indian  public  as  a  great  scandal,  and  evidence 
was  offered  before  the  Public   Service  Commission  that  all  the  13 
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Probationers  that  had  till  then  been  appointed  were  relatives  of 
persons  occupying  high  posts  in  the  Administration — men  who 
had  failed  in  qualifying  themselves  for  any  other  career. 

But  while  the  Superior  .Staff  is  excessive  and  too  costly,  the 
lowest  grades  in  the  Department — the  class  of  Constables — require 
large  improvement.  A  much  better  type  of  men  must  be  attracted 
to  the  ranks  by  ottering  adequate  inducement.  It  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  the  Indian  Police  of  the  present  day,  outside  the 
Presidency  towns,  are  a  thoroughly  incompetent,  unscrupulous, 
corrupt  body,  causing  vast  misery  to  the  bulk  of  the  people.  They 
are  often  found  to  be  themselves  actively  aiding  and  abetting 
crimes — especially  crimes  connected  with  property.  Outside  the 
Presidency  towns  there  is  no  detective  service  worth  mentioning. 
A  large  increase  of  expenditure  is  necessary  if  the  Department  is 
to  be  effective  for  protecting,  and  not  harassing  the  general 
population. 

EDUCATION. 

Here,  too,  a  large  increase  of  expenditure  is  necessary  if  Gov- 
ernment desires  to  discharge  its  duties  adequately  by  the  people. 
The  charge  under  the  head  of  education  at  present  is  about 
twenty  lakhs,  of  which  three  lakhs  are  consumed  by  direction 
and  inspection.  Our  percentages  ai'e,  no  douljt,  slightly  better 
than  those  for  the  whole  of  India,  but  that  is  hardly  a  matter 
for  congratulation,  seeing  that  what  is  being  done  is  almost  as 
nothing  compared  with  what  ought  to  be  done.  So  long  as  we 
have  only  11,000  public  primary  schools  for  over  2.'i,000  towns 
and  villages,  and  about  80  children  out  of  every  100  of  school- 
going  age  are  growing  up  in  utter  darkness,  so  long  the  edu- 
cational policy  of  the  ( lovernment  will  always  be  a  reproach  to  it. 

In  this  connection  there  is  one  point  to  which  I  am  anxious  to 
draw  the  particular  attention  of  the  Commission.  That  point  is 
the  absolutely  inelastic  character  of  the  financial  provision,  which 
is  made  for  primary  education  in  rui'al  areas.  In  these  areas 
pi'imary  education  is  now  entrusted  to  Local  Boards,  Government 
contenting  itself  with  a  grant-in-aid  to  these  Boards  of  one-third 
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the  total  expenditure.  Now  the  only  revenue  that  these  Boards 
have  at  their  disposal  is  the  proceeds  of  the  one-anna  cess,  and 
these  proceeds  are  devoted  in  certain  fixed  proportions  to  primary 
education,  sanitation,  and  loads.  As  our  revenue  settlements 
are  for  periods  of  thirty  years,  it  follows  that  during  these  periods 
the  proceeds  of  the  one-anna  cess  must  be  more  or  less  stationary — 
which  means  that  the  amount  that  Local  Boards  can  devote  to 
primary  education.#heing  a  fixed  proportion  of  these  proceeds, 
must  also  remain  more  or  less  stationary,  during  the  currency  of 
each  period  or  settlement.  And  as  CJovernment  will,  as  a  rule, 
contribute  only  one-third  of  the  whole  expenditure,  i.e.,  one-half 
the  amount  spent  by  the  Boards,  it  is  clear  that  the  resources 
that  are  available  for  the  spread  of  primary  education  are  entirely 
inelastic  foi'  long  periods.  I  believe  Si»'  .Tames  Peile  had  proposed, 
when  he  was  Director  of  Public  Instruction  in  Bombay,  that 
local  bodies  should  be  empowered  to  levy  special  educational 
cesses,  if  they  pleased.  In  the  absence  of  Government  finding 
more  money  for  the  education  of  the  masses — a  duty  definitely 
accepted  as  a  sacred  trust — this  seems  to  be  the  only  possible 
solution  of  the  difficulty. 

LAW  AND  .JUSTICE. 
The  charge  under  this  head  in  1894-.5,  including  the  cost  of  jails, 
was  46  lakhs  of  rupees.  Of  this  sum,  the  expenditui'e  on  the  High 
Court  came  to  about  6j  lakhs.  It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  com- 
plaint that  our  High  Court  is  managed  on  a  more  extravagant  scale 
than  that  of  Madras,  the  expenses  of  the  latter  in  1W4-.3  being  less 
than  /).',  lakhs.  The  great  item  of  difi^^erence  is  the  expenditure  of 
the  original  side,  which  in  Bombay  is  about  2^  lakhs,  and  in  Madras 
not  even  one  lakh.  The  Appellate  side  of  the  Bombay  High  Court, 
which  does  the  Appellate  work  for  the  whole  Presidency,  is 
maintained  at  a  cost  of  about  one  lakh  of  rupees  only.  The 
expensiveness  of  the  High  Court  is.  however,  not  due  so  much  to 
the  cost  of  the  machinery  employed  as  to  the  monopoly  enjoyed  by 
Solicitors  and  Barristers,  whose  fees  represent  a  charge  on  litiga- 
tion which  is  almost  prohibitive.     It  is,  indeed,  high  time  that  the 
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system  of  the  Civil  and  C'liminal  Administration  of  justice  in 
Bombay  was  improved  so  as  to  render  it  less  costly.  The 
Finance  Committee  of  1896  made  certain  proposals  about  reducing 
the  cost  of  the  Bomljay  High  Court,  some  of  which  have  not 
yet  been  carried  out.  The  Clerk  of  the  Insolvencv  Court  still 
continues  to  receive  fees  amounting  to  nearly  the  salarv  of  a 
puisne  Judge,  for  only  nominal  work. 

The  .Judicial  Department  is  .specially  a  department  for  high 
posts  in  which  the  qualifications  of  Natives  have  been  repeatedely 
I'ecognized.  And  yet  among  all  the  I3isti-ict  and  Sessions  Judges 
of  the  Prejsideney,  there  is  not  to  be  found  a  single  Native  except 
Mr.  Tagore,  who,  liowevei-,  got  in  by  passing  the  competitive 
examination  in  English.  The  Public  Service  Commission  recom- 
mended that  one-third  of  the  District  and  Sessions  Judgeships 
should  be  set  apart  for  Natives,  No  effect,  however,  has  yet 
been  given   in    practice  to  that  recommendation. 

The  question  of  the  separation  of  Judicial  and  Executive  func- 
tions comes  under  Law  and  Justice.  It  is  contended,  on  behalf 
of  Government,  that  such  separation  would  entail  extra  expen- 
diture of  something  like  half-a-crore  of  rupees  for  the  whole  of 
India.  Now.in  the  first  place,  this  appears  to  be  simply  an  over- 
estimate. Assuming,  however,  that  the  additional  cost  would  be 
as  high  as  that,  it  is  much  less  than  what  was  given  to  the 
European  Services  by  one  stroke  of  the  pen  in  l^i'.j — I  mean  the 
Exchange  Compensation  Allowance. 

This  year,  in  certain  famine  areas,  Sub-.Judges  are  entrusted 
with  criminal  work  also  to  the  relief  of  revenue  oflicers,  and  the 
experiment  so  far  has  succeeded  very  well.  A  similar  experiment 
was  tried  during  the  famine  of  1877  with  equally  satisfactory 
results. 

The  Stipendiary  Sub-Judges  and  Sub-Magistrates  may  with 
advantage  be  relieved  of  a  portion  of  their  lighter  work,  by  the 
appointment  of  Honorary  Magistrates  and  Arbitration  Courts. 
Honorary  Magistrates  have  already  been  appointed  in  the  larger 
towns,    but  benches   of  such  Magistrates  mav  be  constituted    in 
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Taluka  towns  with  great  advantage  to  the  Government  and  the 
people.  Farther,  the  caste  and  trade  Panehayats  may  be  utilized 
for  the  pui-poses  of  settling  Civil  disputes.  There  has  already 
been  a  reform  in  the  mariner  of  disposing  of  petty  cases,  and 
Arbitration  Courts  have  lieen  reorganized  as  eheiip  and  efficient 
institutions  for  the  administration  of  justice  in  small  cases.  If 
tlie  same  principle  be  extended  to  the  Courts  of  Subordinate 
Judges,  and  if  Civnl  juries  are  associated  with  Sub-Judges  in  the 
disposal  of  suits  involving  lai-ger  amounts  of  money,  as  also  in 
deciding  {juestions  regarding  rights  and  customs,  ample  relief 
will  be  afforded  to  the  superior  Courts,  which  may  ultimately 
enable  considerable  economies  to  be  effected. 

PUBLIC  WORKS  DEPARTMENT. 

The  expenditure  under  this  head,  including  Provincialized 
Railways  and  Irrigation  and  Civil  Works,  was  about  35  lakhs  of 
rupees  in  lSlt4-.^>  out  of  which  about  one-third  was  for  establish- 
ment. The  first  two  items  came  to  a  little  over  one  lakh,  and  the 
rest  was  for  Civil  Works.  Except  in  Sind.  wehave  no  irrigation 
worth  speaking  of.  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  if 
the  construction  of  storage  tanks  and  wells  in  areas  where  the 
rainfall  is  uncertain  were  undertaken  by  ( Jovei-nment  on  a  large 
scale  and  in  a  systematic  manner.  As  regards  the  Civil  Woi-ks 
outlay,  it  is  noticeable  that  the  highly  paid  machinery  of  Execu- 
tive Engineers,  etc.,  is  still  kept  up  in  all  the  Districts,  though 
in  several  of  them  the  expenditure  on  Civil  Works  from  the  Pro- 
vincial revenues  does  not  exceed  a  inerest  trifle,  and  the  works 
retpiired  by  the  I^ocal  Funds  are  of  a  soi't  that  far  lower  establish- 
ments can  safely  undertake.  The  reduction  in  the  Executive 
Engineer's  charges  appears  to  be  urgently  called  for. 

MONOPOLY   OF  ALL  HIGHER  OFFICES   BY 
EUROPEANS. 

Similar  criticism  might  be  offered  about  the  ronaining  Depart- 
ments, but  I  have  no  wish  to  weary  the  Commission  with  further 
observations  of  the  kind.  But  there  is  one  great  evil  common  to 
all  the    Departments,  and  a  few  words  on  that    may  be  allowed. 
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This  evil  is  the  practical  monopoly  of  all  the  higher  posts  by 
Europeans.  The  following  analysis  of  the  Civil  List  for  the 
Bombay  Presidency  for  January,  1897,  will  make  my  meaning 
clear  :^ 

Covenanted  Civil  Servants,  or  as  they  are  now  called,  Civil 
Servants  of  India.  The  total  number  of  these  Civil  Servants, 
attached  to  Bombay  at  present,  is  156,  out  of  whom  only  five  are 
Indians,  these  five  having  entered  by  the  competitive  door  in 
England.  There  are,  besides,  eight  statutory  Indian  Civilians 
The  Members  of  Council,  the  High  Court  Civilian  Judges,  the 
Commissioners  of  Divisions,  the  Secretaries  to  Government,  the 
Senior  Collectors  are  all  Europeans.  There  is  one  native  among 
the  District  and  Session  Judges,  and  one  native  Acting  Jiuiior 
Collector  among  Junior  Collectors. 

City  Magistrates. — There  are  4  City  Magistrateships,  two  on 
Rs.  80(1  a  month,  and  two  on  Rs.  500  a  month.  The  two  former 
are  held  by  Europeans  (not  covenanted),  the  two  latter  by  natives. 

Land  Uecords  and  Agriculture. — There  are  6  posts  in  this 
Department,  with  a  salary  of  over  Rs.  400  a  month.  They  are  all 
held  by  Europeans. 

Forest  Department. — There  are  29  posts  in  this  Department, 
with  salaries  ranging  between  Rs.  400  a  month  to  Rs.  1,600  a 
month.  They  ai'e  all  held  by  Europeans.  There  are  nine  Euro- 
peans even  below  Rs.  400  a  month. 

S  VLT.  There  are  12  posts  with  salaries  ranging  between  Rs.  400 
to  Rs.  1,130  a  month.     Only  one  of  these  is  held  by  an  Indian. 

Post. —The  Postmaster-General  is  a  Civilian.  There  are  11 
posts  under  him,  with  salaries  above  Rs.  400,  out  of  which  seven 
are  held  liy  Europeans. 

Telegraph.  -There  are  12  posts  in  this  Department,  with  sala- 
ries ranging  between  400  and  1,000  rupees,  and  they  are  all  held  by 
Europeans.  There  are,  moreover.  40  posts  between  Rs.  100  and 
Rs.  400  a  month.     Of  these,  also,  36  are  held  by  Europeans. 

Revenue  Survey. — Thei-e  ai-e  10  posts  in  this  Depai-tment,  with 
salaries  above  Rs.  400.     They  are  all  held  by  Europeans. 
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Accountant-General's  Department. —  The  Aceountant- 
General  and  Deputy  Aecomitant-CJeneral  are  Civilians.    There  are 

5  posts  under  them,  with   salaries  ranging  between   400  and  1.000 
rupees,  4  of  which  are  held  by  Europeans. 

HiOH  Cot'RT  .Judges. — Out  of  7  Judges,  2  are  Natives.. 

Government  Law  Officers.  —There  ai-e  7  Government  Ijsiw 
Officers,  of  whom  6  are  Europeans.  Four  of  these  get  Rs.  L\(XI0  a 
month  and  above,  one  gets  Rs.  1,0()(),  and  the  sixth  man  gets  Rs.  2.^0. 
There  is  only  one  native  among  these,  who  is  paid  Rs.  300  a  month. 

Officers  of  the  High  Court.— There  are  14  oitieers,  with 
salaries  ranging  between  400  and   2,r)(MI  rupees  a  month.     Of  these 

6  are  Natives. 

Prison  Department.-  The  Inspector-General  draAvs  Rs.  2,iX)0 
a  month,  and  there  are  under  liim  11  officers  receiving  Rs.  SW  to 
Ks.  1,200  a  month.     They  are  all  Europeans. 

Cantonment  Magistrates.  There  ai-e  11  such  Magistrates, 
with  salaries  ranging  from  Rs.  lOn  to  Rs.  1, 2.^)0  a  month.  They 
are  all  Eui-opeans. 

Police. — There  are  54  officers  in  this  De])artment,  with  salaries 
ranging  between  Rs.  2.')0  and  Rs.  1,800  a  month.  Of  these  only  3- 
are  natives,  and  they  are  all  drawing  Rs.  250  a  month.  Tliere  are, 
moreover,  5  officers  in  charge  of  Railway  Police.  They  are  all 
Europeans,  and  draw  salaries  ranging  between  Rs.  350  and 
Ks.  1,0(M>  a  month. 

Education. — The  Directer  is  paid  Rs.  2,.5(X)  a  month,  and  under 
him  there  are  45  officei-s  receiving  between  Rs.  400  and  Rs.  1,500' 
a  month.  Of  these  only  10  are  natives,  and  with  one  exception, 
they  get  either  400  or  500  a  month— the  one  gentleman  mentioned  as 
an  exception  is  a  Native  Christian,  and  draws  633  rupees  a  month. 

Ecclesiastical.— There  are  31  paid  officers  in  this  Department. 
They  draw  between  Rs.  400  and  Rs.  800  a  month,  and  are,  of  course, 
all  Europeans. 

Medical. — The  Surgeon-General  draws  Rs.  2,.500  a  month,  and 
there  are  under  him  59  officers  drawing  salaries  between  4(M)  and 
1,600  rupees  a  month.     Out  of  these  only  4  are  natives. 
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Sanitary.— There  are  7  posts  in  this  Department,  with  salaries 
between  Rs.  4(X)  and  Rs.  1,200  a  month.  They  are  all  held  by 
Europeans. 

Political. — There  are  66  officers  in  this  Department,  drawing 
salaries  ranging  between  Rs.  400  and  Rs.  3,500  a  month.  Only 
two  of  these  are  Natives,  one  of  them  drawing  Rs.  400  and  the 
other  Rs.  450  only. 

Public  Wokks. — There  are  S3  officers  in  this  Department, 
drawing  salaries  between  Rs.  250  and  Rs.  2,500  a  month.  Of  these 
23  are  Natives 

The  Subordinate  .Judgeships  and  Deputy  Collectorships  are  the 
only  branches  of  the  Public  Service  which  are  free  from  this  prac- 
tical monopoly  by  European  officers. 

APPORTIONMENT  OF  CHARGES  BETWEEN  ENGLAND 
AND  INDIA. 

On  the  narrower  ground  which  the  Government  of  India  have 
chosen  to  occupy  in  this  matter,  they  have,  I  think,  stated  the  ease 
for  India  very  effectively.  1  agree,  however,  with  Mr.  Dadabhal 
Naoroji  and  Mr.  Wacha  in  thinking  that  the  fiell,  in  respect  of 
which  equitable  apportionment  is  necessary,  is  much  wider  than 
that.  I  will  add  a  few  observations  to  explain  my  meaning:  — 
(i) — The  India  Office  Charges.  , 

These  stand  at  about  £273,000.  and  ought  to  be  borne  by  Eng- 
land, or  at  least  divided  half  and  half  between  England  and  India. 
The  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  as  a  member  of  the  Imperial 
Cabinet.,  I'epresents  the  Imperial  Executive,  and  discharges  the 
Imperial  function  of  general  controlling  supervision  in  respect  of 
Indian  administration  just  as  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  does  for  the  Colonial  Governments.  The  salary  of  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  together  with  his  office  charges,  is  borne  on  the 
Imperial  Estimates.  In  strict  justice,  therefore,  the  India  Office 
ought  to  form  part  of  the  Imperial  Establishments  and  paid  out 
of  the  Imperial  Exchequer.  I  am,  however,  awai'e  that  it  is  urged 
on  the  other  side  that,  under  present  arrangements,  the  India 
Office  has  to  do  much  directive  and  executive  worl:  in  regard  to 

e 
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Indian  administration  vvhieh  the  Colonial  Office  is  not  called  upon 
to  do.  and  I  should,  therefore,  be  satisfied  if  the  charges  were 
divided  half  and  half  between  India  and  England. 

(^2) Ar»iy  Charges  due  to  recent  cidditions. 

These  increases  were  due  to  the  panic  caused  by  the  Penjdeh 
incident,  and  were  alleged  to  be  necessary  for  the  better  protection 
of  the  Novth-West  frontier.  Upper  Burniah  was,  however,  subse- 
quentlv  annexed,  British  Beluehistan  was  organised,  various 
frontier  enterprises  carried  out,  and  almost  the  entire  increased 
strength  has  been  thus  absorbed  in  these  newly  conquered  terri- 
tories—a fact  that  shows  that  they  were  not  really  required  for 
purposes  of  the  defence  of  the  North- West  frontier. 

Similar  temporary  additions  were  made  at  the  same  time  to 
the  Imperial  garrisons  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire  in  view  of 
an  imminent  conflict  with  Russia,  Mr.  Gladstone  obtaining  a 
large  vote  of  credit  for  this  purpose.  But  as  soon  as  the  emer- 
gency passed  away,  the  garrisons  were  reduced ;  only  in  India 
was  the  increased  strength  maintained. 

These  additions  were  in  excess  of  the  maximum  defence  require- 
ments of  the  country  as  defined  by  the  Army  Commission  of  1879 
in  view  of  frontier  and  other  contingencies— even  Russia  and 
Afghanistan  making  common  cause. 

The  additions  were  protested  against  when  made  l)y  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Viceregal  Council,  including  the  Financial  Minister, 
who  urged  that  in  the  first  place  they  ^vere  not  necessary,  and 
that  secondly,  if  they  were  wanted,  that  was  for  purposes  of  the 
Imperial    policy,  and  the  Imperial  treasury  should  pay  for  them. 

This  increased  force,  therefore,  of  30,000  troops  forms  no 
part  of  our  Indian  army  proper,  but  is  an  Imperial  garrison  and 
serves  as  an  Imperial  Reserve,  and  the  cost  of  it  ought  to  be  an 
Imperial  charge. 

(5)_«'jur  Ordinary  Debt. 

Our  ordinary  debt,  as  distinguished  from  our  Public  Works 
debt,  stands  at  present  at  68  crores. 
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This  portion  of  our  debt  would  not  have  until  now  i-emained  un- 
discharged but  for  charges  unjustly  imposed  upon  us  in  the  past 
in  respect  of  various  wars  and  expeditions  in  promotion  of  Imperial 
schemes  of  territorial  expansion. 


First  Burmese  War  (1823) 
First  Afghan  War  (1838-42)     ... 
Abyssiixjun  War 
Second  i|^fghan  War  : — 

Total  Cost 

Minus  Imperial  Contribution 

Egyptian  war 


Cost  in  Crores. 

13 

15 


22  Crores. 
i>  Crores. 


17 
1-2 

46-8 


Add  to  this  67'8  erores  thrown  upon   India  since  1885,  in  pur- 
suance of  an  Imperial  policy,  as  shown  in  the  following  Table  : — 


Frontier  Expenditure 
since  1885. 

Aggregate  Charge 

during   the  Period 

in  Crores. 

Permanent 

Annual 

Charge 

in  Crores. 

Military  Roads 

1-250 

♦Strategic  Railways 

U-000 

-600 

Special  Defence  Works 

4-630 

Army  Increases  (including 

Beluchistan  Garrison, 

22-000 

3-900 

Frontier  Extension  : — 

1.  Upper  Burmah 

14-920 

-925 

2.  British  Belucliistan 

•086 

3.  The  Gilghit  Agency  and 

Protectorate  (including 

Chitral) 

••• 

•220 

4.  Somali  Coast 

-012 

5.  The  Afghan  Protectorate 

... 

180 

Cost  of  Expeditions,  Sec.  (ex- 

clusive of  Bui'ina) 

8-240 

Political  Expenditure 

2-838 

-457 

Total  in  crores 

67-878 

6-38C 

*The  charge  is  met  from  capital  and  not  from  current  revenue. 
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We  thus  get  a  total  of  114'6  erores  ot  rupees,  unjustly  imposed 
"by  the  Imperial  Government  on  us  in  furtherance  of  its  own 
policy.  If  even  half  the  sum  were  refunded  to  us,  our  ordinary 
debt  will  practically  disappear. 

I  would  mention  in  this  connection  that  we  have  paid  every 
shilling  of  the  cost  of  the  Bi-itish  Conquest,  including  even  the  cost 
the  suppression  of  the  Mutiny  (which  was  close  on  50  erores) 
England  contributing  absolutely  nothing  in  aid  cf  all  this  expen- 
diture, though  hei-  responsibility  for  the  latter  event  was  possi- 
bly greater  than  ours,  in  consequence  of  the  withdrawal  of 
European  regiments  from  the  country,  despite  the  protest  of  the 
Government  of  India  for  service  in  the  Crimea  and  Persia. 

England  has  paid  such  charges  for  Imperial  Conquest  or  settle- 
ment in  respect  of  her  Colonies.  She  has  even  paid  the  cost  of  the 
suppiession  of  the  insurrection  in  Canada  (1838-43)  out  of  Im- 
perial Revenues.  Nor  has  she  ever  called  upon  her  Colonies — 
not  even  the  Cape — to  undertake  Imperial  wars  or  to  contri- 
bute towards  their  charge. 

Upper  Burma  lies  beyond  the  Indian  frontier,  and  we  have  had 
110  interest  in  its  conquest  and  annexation  except  as  a  province  to. 
be  held  and  administered  as  an  Impei-ial  trust.  The  conquest  was 
effected  in  furthei-ance  of  Imperial  policy  and  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  Empire,  and  no  special  Indian  interest  was  ever 
here  at  stake. 

British  Beluchistan  and  the  Gilghit  Protectorate  arc  beyond  the 
line  of  our  impregnable  defences,  and  India  has  no  concern  with 
them  except  as  Imperial  charges. 

These  are  new  conquests,  and  as  years  pass  by  will  require  large 
expenditure  for  purposes  of  administrative  improvement  and 
material  development.  And  it  is  suggested  that  they  be  taken  off 
our  hands — as  Ceylon,  St.  Helena,  and  the  Straits  Settlements  vvei-e 
in  a  former  day — and  be  directly  administered  as  appanages  of 
the  Crown. 

Beehuanaiand  (South  Africa)  is  administered  as  a  Crown. 
Colony,  and  is  not  thrust  on  the  hands  of  the  Cape. 
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POLITICAL  EXPENDITURE  BEYOND  THE  FRONTIER. 

This  is  properly  Foreign  Office  Expenditure  as  connected  with 
the  general  foreign  relations  of  the  Empire.  Foreign  policy  and 
c-ontrol  of  foreign  relations  are  Imperial  functions,  and  charges 
in  connection  therewith,  in  whatever  part  of  the  Empire,  ought 
to  be  borne  on  the  Imperial  Estimates. 

India  has  no  interests  whatever  beyond  her  territorial  borders, 
and  has  only  to  maintain  peace  and  order  on  her  own  side  of 
the  frontier.  The  Indus,  the  desert,  and  the  Himalayan  Wall  are 
impregnable  lines  of  defence  on  the  North- West,  behind  which 
she  can  remain  in  perfect  security. 

All  such  expenditure,  therefore,  as  is  represented  by  the  sub- 
sidies to  the  Amir  and  other  tribal  chiefs,  and  other  like  charges 
are  strictly  Imperial  in  furtherance  of  Imperial  interests  in  mid- 
Asia. 

The  Irreducible  Minimum  of  Europeans.  Lastly,  if  Eng- 
land thinks  that  a  certain  number  of  European  officers  and  a  certain 
strengthof  the  European  Army  »iU9<  always  be  maintained  in  India 
she  mast  bs  prepared  to  pay  a  fair  share  of  the  cost  thrown  on 
India  for  the  purpose,  the  maintenance  of  British  Siipreinaey  in 
India  being  a  matter  affecting  the  most  vital  interests  of  England. 
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EVIDENCE  IN  CROSS-EXAMINATION 

OF 

GOPAL     KRISHNA     GOKHALF. 


(^Chainnayi.)  The  Commission  is  very  glad  to  have  thi* 
opportunity  of  obtaining  your  opinion  on  questions  connected 
with  the  administration  of  the  Government  in  India.  \Yould  yoa 
tell  us  the  subjects  to  which  you  have  devoted  your  attention,  and 
tlie  employment  which  you  have  held  in  India  r — I  am  honorary 
secretary  of  the  Deccan  Sabha.  an  Association  established  in  Poona 
for  promoting  under  British  rule  the  political  interests  of  the  In- 
dian people.  For  seven  years  T  was  honorary  secretary  of  the 
Poona  Sarvajanik  Sabha.  another  political  association  in  Poona  of 
a  similar  character,  and  honorary  editor  of  its  quarterly  journal,  a 
magazine  dealing  principally  with  questions  of  Indian  finance  and 
Indian  administration.  I  am,  besides,  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
the  Bombay  Presidency  Association,  on  \\hose  behalf  my  friend  Mr. 
Wacha  has  given  evidence  before  this  Commission.  For  four  years. 
I  was  one  of  the  secretaries  of  tlie  Bombay  Provincial  Conference. 
I  was  also  a  secretaiy  of  the  11th  Indian  National  Congi-ess  that 
met  in  Poona  in  1895.  I  was  for  four  years  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  Sudhat-ak  or  Reformer,  an  Anglo-Marathi  weekly  of  Poona.. 
Lastly.  1  belong  to  a  body  of  men  in  Poona  who  have  pledged  20 
years  of  their  life  to  the  work  of  education,  and  am  Professor  of 
History  and  Political  Economy  in  Fergusson  College. 

How  would  you  like  to  divide  your  evidence  ?  -  In  accord- 
ance with  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Commission.  I  will  divide 
my  evidence  into  three  portions,  the  Machinery  of  Control,  the 
Progress  of  Expenditure,  and  the  Apportionment  of  charges 
between  England  and  India. 
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Then,  we  will  take,  first  of  all,  the  machinery  of  control, 
and,  peihaps,  you  would  give  us  your  views  upon  that  subject  ? — 
The  question  of  the  machinery  of  constitutional  control  is,  in 
my  opinion,  a  question  of  the  highest  importance.  I  may  state 
at  the  outset  that  the  position  of  India,  so  far  as  the  administration 
and  management  of  her  expenditure  is  concerned,  is  somewhat 
exceptional.  Tn  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  public  ex- 
penditure is  administered  under  the  control  of  the  taxpayers,  and, 
therefore,  presumably  solely  in  the  interests  of  the  taxpayers.  In 
India,  however,  other  interests  are  often  deemed  to  be  quite  of 
equal  importance,  and  sometimes  indeed  they  are  allowed  to  take 
precedence  of  the  inteiests  of  the  Indian  people.  Thus  we  have, 
first  of  all,  the  standing  claims  of  the  interests  of  British  supremacy, 
entailing  a  vast  amount  of  expenditure,  the  benefit  of  which  goes 
to  others  than  the  taxpayers  of  the  country.  The  large  European 
Army  maintained  on  a  war  footing  in  times  of  peace,  the  practical 
monopoly  of  nearly  all  the  higher  offices  in  the  C^ivil  Services  by 
Europeans,  and  the  entire  monopoly  of  such  offices  in  the  Native 
Army  illustrate  what  I  mean.  I  do  not  deny  that  this  supremacy  in 
itself  has  been  a  great  advantage  to  India,  but  what  I  mean  is  that 
the  price  that  is  exacted  for  this  advantage  is  beyond  all  proportion 
too  high.  We  nex^,  have  the  interests  ot  the  extension  of  British 
dominion  in  the  East.  Large  sums  have  been  from  time  to 
time  spent  in  the  past  for  this  purpose  out  of  the  Indian  Ex- 
chequer— in  manv  instances  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  Indian 
Government —and  if  things  continue  as  at  present,  this  misappli- 
cation of  India's  money  is  not  likely  to  stop.  All  expenditure 
incurred  in  connexion  with  the  .Afghan  and  Burmese  v/ars. 
the  extension  of  the  Northern  and  North-Western  frontiers,  and 
the  utilisation  of  Indian  ti'oops  for  Imperial  pui-poses  is  ex- 
penditure of  this  description.  Then  there  are  the  interests 
of  the  European  Civil  and  Military  Services  in  India.  The  ex- 
travagant privileges  conceded  to  Staff  Corps  officers  in  1866 
have,  it  is  now  admitted  on  all  hands,  imposed,  and  improperly 
imposed,  a  heavy  charge  on  the  Indian  revenues.  The  reorgani- 
sation of  the  Public  Works  Department  in  I880  may  be  cited  as 
another  illustration.  The  Finance  C  ommittee  of  1886,  appointed 
by  Loi'd  DufPerin's  Government,  consisting  of  men  like  Sir  Charles 
Elliott,  late  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal,  Mr.  Justice  Cunning- 
ham. Sir  W.  W.  Hunter.  Mr.  (now  Sir  .James)  Westland,  Mr. 
Justice  Ranade.  and  others,  thus  expressed  themselves  on  this 
subject:  "  The  reorganisation  of  the  (Public  Works')  Department 
"  was  undertaken  in  consequence  of  an  agitation  on  the  part  of  the 
"European  Civil  Engineers  employed  in  it.  which  was  conducted 
"  in  a  manner  likely  in  our  opinion  to  have  a  bad  effect  on  discipline 
"  and  therefore  deserving  of  the  disapproval  of  Government.  It 
"  seems  to  us  to  have  violated  the  orders  of  Government  on  the 
"  subject  of  combinations   by   its   servants.      Such    an    agitation 
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"  would  not  have  beea  pei-mitted  in  any  other  department  and 
'■  should  not  again  be  allowed.  The  object  of  the  reoi'ganisation 
"was  to  improve  the  position  of  the  officers  of  the  department 
"  generally,  and  in  particular  to  remove  the  block  of  promotion, 
"  which  had  arisen  from  the  excessive  number  of  recruits  obtained 
"  from  Coopers  Hill  College  in  the  earlier  years  of  that  institution. 
"  During  the  continuanee  of  the  discussion  v\'hich  we  have  summa- 
"  rised,  great  attention  was  given  to  the  grievances  of  the  officers 
"  of  the  department,  but  a  careful  consideration  of  the  whole 
"  subject  leads  us  to  doubt  whether  the  measures  sanctioned  were 
"  altogether  suitable,  either  in  kind  or  in  respect  of  the  classes  to 
"  which  they  were  applied.  They  mostly  consisted  of  increments 
"  of  pay  to  the  Executives  of  the  third  and  fourth  grade,  and  to 
'•the  Assistant  Engineers  of  the  first  and  second  grades,  none  of 
"  which  classes  of  officers  were  at  the  time,  so  far  as  we  under- 
^'  stand  the  case,  in  particular  need  of  special  assistance,  and  of 
'•  the  grant  of  greatly  improved  pensions  to  all  officers  of  both 
"  classes,  and  they  were  made  perpetual  in  their  application.' 
The  concession  ma,de  in  1890  to  uncovenanted  civil  servants, 
whose  pensions  were  fixed  in  rupees,  that  these  pensions  would  be 
converted  into  ste  'ling  at  the  rate  of  Is.  9(7.  to  the  rupee,  and  the 
grant  of  exeliange  compensation  allowance  to  all  non-domiciled 
European  and  Eurasian  employes  of  Government  indiscriminately 
are  more  recent  mstances.  Lastly  the  interests  of  British 
commerce  and  of  British  commercial  and  mone3'ed  classes  often 
prevail  over  the  interests  of  the  Indian  taxpayers.  I  might  have 
mentioned  the  abolition  of  import  duties  during  the  administra- 
tions of  Lord  Lytton  and  Tjord  Ripon,  as  also  the  tariff  legislation 
of  last  year  as  instances.  But  they  do  not  come  under  expen- 
ditui'e  and  may  therefore  possibly  be  regarded  as  irrrelevant. 
But  the  wasteful  nature  of  many  railway  contracts,  the  extra- 
ordinary help  gi\en  to  the  Orissa  Company,  the  Madras  Irrigation 
Company,  and  such  other  bodies  of  English  investors,  the  vigour 
with  which  the  construction  of  railways  is  being  pushed  on.  pro- 
gramme following  programme  almost  in  breathless  succession,  in 
spite  of  the  protest  of  the  Finance  Member  that  the  finances  of  the 
coiintry  now  needed  a  respite  in  that  direction,  the  conquest  and 
annexation  of  Burmah.  practically  at  the  bidding  of  a  powerful 
English  trading  company  ;  these  are  instances  which  are  not  open 
to  the  same  objection.  This  frequent  H>ibordination  of  the  interests 
of  the  Indian  taxpayei's  to  these  other  interests  makes  it  all  the 
more  imperative  that  the  machinery  of  constitutional  control 
■should  provide  adequate  safegu.ards  for  a  iust  and  economical 
administration  of  the  Indian  expenditure,  and  yet,  I  fear,  nowhere 
are  the  safeguards  more  illusory  than  in  our  case. 

You  say  there  that  other  interests  are  often  allowed  to  take 
precedence  of  the  interests  of  the  Indian  people.  ]May  it  not  be 
said,  on  the  other  side,  that  the  measures  which  vou   name  are  not 
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taken  in  the  iatei-est  of  a  class,  but  that  they  are  undertaken  in  the 
interest  of  good  government  in  India  ? — It  all  depends  on  what  is 
meant  by  good  government  ;  our  view  is  tliut  these  concessions  are 
more  in  the  interests  of  particular  classes  than  of  the  Indian 
people. 

I  want  to  bring  before  you  what  would  be  the  counter- 
statement,  namely  that  the  Indian  Government,  which  is  responsi- 
ble for  good  government  in  India,  lias  considered  a  number  of  these 
measures  to  be  necessary  for  good  government  in  India,  and  there- 
fore this  per  contra  argument  should  be  l^orne  in  mind,  should  it 
not  '^  Oh,  I  know  that,  but  it  may  also  be  remembered  that  respon- 
sible officers  of  Ciovcrnment  itself  after  a  time  condenui  many  of 
the  steps  taken  previously  :  for  instance,  the  members  ot  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  condemned  what  the  Government  had  done  only 
hxe  or  six  years  before  :  the  ( iovcrnment  themselves  have  admitted 
that  in  the  matter  of  the  Staff  Gorps  officers  they  made  a  great 
mistake.  Then  there  is  another  thing  also  that  no  one  expects  the- 
Government  to  openly  acknowledge,  namely,  that  these  measures 
are  intended  in  the  interests  of  the  services:  nobody  ever  could 
expect  that.  Of  eonrse,  whenever  they  are  adopted,  they  are  adopt- 
ed ostensibly  in  the  interests  of  good  government:  but  the  Indian 
people  cannot  help  feeling  that  they  are  really  adopted  in  the  in- 
terests of  certain  classes.  I  am  putting  forward,  of  course,  the 
view  of  the  Indi;in  people  ;  I  know  that  theie  ia  that  view  on  the 
otiier  side,  which  Government  puts  forward  occasionally. 

{Sir  Amiren-  Scohfe.)  You  do  not  profess  to  spe-ik  on  behalf  of 
the  whole  of  tlie  Indian  people,  do  yon  y  Well,  1  profess  to  speak 
on  behalf  of  the  Deccan  Sabha  in  the  first  instance  •  but,  judging 
from  the  resolutions  of  the  (^ongres«.  and  the  petitions  which 
several  other  political  bodies  have  from  time  1o  time  addressed  to 
the  (iovernment  on  the  subject,  I  claim  the  views  of  the  Congress 
l^artv  are  the  same. 

(ClidirDian.)  You  speak  of  the  large  expenditure  \\hich  has 
been  laid  out  in  the  interests  of  the  extension  of  British  dominion 
in  the  East.  On  the  other  side,  would  not  the  Indian  Government 
say  that,  according  to  the  best  of  their  knoxA ledge  and  experience, 
that  expenditure  was  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
good  government  in  India  ? — Yes  :  but  in  several  cases  the  ex- 
l^enditure  was  forced  upon  India  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the 
Indian  Government.  The  Afghan  War  of  lf^79.  for  instance,  was 
ordered  practically  by  Lord  Beacon sfield  from  home.  Lord 
Northbrook  resigned  previously  rather  than  send  a  Consul  to 
Cabul.  In  the  same  manner  the  first  Afghan  War  was  forced  by 
the  Board  of  Control  on  the  Indian  Government  against  the  wishes 
of  the  Indian  Government. 

The  point  I  wish  to  bring  to  your  attention  is  this,  namely,  that 
in  stating  what  you  consider  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  Indian  people 
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you  state  quite  fairly  one  side  of  the  question.  On  the  other  side, 
we  ought  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Government  wliicii  was  respon- 
sible did  think  those  measures  were  necessary  in  the  interests  of 
good  government  ? — Of  course,  1  do  not  dispute  that. 

And,  therefore,  there  is  something  to  be  said  upon  the  other 
side  ;  without  holding  that  that  is  a  complete  answer,  I  bring 
before  you  the  fact  that  there  are  two  sides  to  the  question  ?--  Yes. 

I  think  you  notice  in  one  or  tv.-o  passages  of  vour  stateinent,  a 
number  of  what  nppeavs  to  you  to  be  error.-j  on  the  part  of  the 
Indian  f iovernmeiit.  Yon  speak  of  tlie  wasteful  natuie  of  railway 
contracts  ;  the  extraordinary  help  given  to  certain  irrigation  com- 
panies, the  grants  made  by  way  of  compensation  allowance,  and  so- 
forth.  Well,  I  believe  in  each  of  those  cases  the  Indian  Government 
have  iirguments  which  it  would  oppose  to  your  view  that  these 
were  all  cases  of  vwisteful  expenditure  :  l:)ut  even  granting  for  tie 
moment  that  tiiey  were  so,  is  it  not  the  ease  that  all  (Jovernments 
make  mistalces  ;  and  supposing  that  India  was  entirely  free  from 
British  domination,  do  yon  not  thiiilj  that  they  would  he  liable  to 
and  would  coitimit  mistakes  of  the  same  kind  ? — I  do  not  questioir 
the  motives  of  the  Indian  tJovernment ;  I  do  not  even  say  that  no 
other  Government  ever  commits  mistakes  in  that  way.  All  I  say  is 
that,  if  there  had  been  better  control,  those  mistakes  Mould  have 
been  possibly  minimised,  if  not  absolutely  avoided  :  my  point  is  that. 

Then,  next,  would  you  give  us  your  views  on  the  machinery  as 
it  exists  at  present  ? — The  spending  authorities  in  the  matter  of 
Indian  expenditure  are  the  Provincial  Governments,  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  in  t'onncil  (to  which  we 
must  also  add  the  Seeretai-y  of  State  in  the  Secret  Department.) 

Would  j'ou  explain  what  you  mean  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
the  Secret  Department  r*  -The  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Secret 
Department  might  send  out  oiders  to  the  Government  of  India 
without  the  knowledge  of  his  Council,  and  these  orders  might 
ultimately  entail  very  large  expenditure  ;  therefore,  practically,  he 
orders  that  expenditure,  and  I  look  upon  him  in  that  sense  as  a 
spending  person. 

(Sir  Donahl  Stewart.)  Can  you  give  any  exan.ples  of  that  ? — 
Yes  :  this  Afghan  wa,r,  for  instance  ;  the  orders  in  connexion  with 
the  Afghan  war  were  sent  direct  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
Government  of  India. 

Any  moi'e  recent  ones  ?  —  I  believe  tl;at  it  is  relevant,  but  I  am 
not  quite  sure,  because  the  point  is  not  in  connexion  with  expendi- 
ture— but  I  believe  tariff  legislation  and  things  of  that  kind  have 
been  ordered  from  here. 

But  you  refer  to  expenditure  ?— Yes.  I  i-efer  to  expenditure. 
Well,  it  is  so  difficult  to  say,  because  the  proceedings  of  the  Coun- 
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■oil  are  not  .'nailable  to  us  ;  but,  as  we  know  from  ihe  constitution 
of  the  Council  that  the  Secretary  of  State  can  send  out  orders,  I 
am  pointing  out  a  defect  in  the  constitution. 

When  you  speak  of  the  Afghan  nar  are  you  referring  to  the  1879 
Afghan  war  H — The  18711  Afghan  war  ;  tlie  first  Afghan  war  was 
also  ordered  by  the  Board  of  Control,  as  far  as  J  understand. 

(Sir  AndiTir  Scob'c.)  When  you  speali  of  tiie  Secretary  of  State 
in  the  Secret  Department,  do  yon  mean  to  assert  that  there  is  any 
Secret  Department  in  the  Indian  Office,  or  that  tlie  Secretary  of 
State,  when  he  acts  in  the  way  that  you  describe,  is  acting  as  the 
mouthpiece  and  organ  of  the  British  (Jovornment  ?--Yes.  that  is 
what  I  mean,  without  the  knowledge  and  sanction  of  his  Council. 

And  of  the  British  Covernment  ? — Of  course  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  British  (Tovernment,  but  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
Council. 

(Si.r  Don'ild  Sf.ewarf.J  But  that  is  not  (juite  correct  ?— I  am  open 
to  correction  ;  but  this  is  the  oi>inion  that  I  have  forn>ed  after  read- 
ing what  literature  has  been  a\iiilable  to  me  on  the  subject. 

('Mr.  Coitrtnei/.)  Is  it  >\ithont  the  knowledge  of  the  Council,  or 
without  the  assent  and  concurrence  of  the  Council  ? — Without 
even  the  knowledge  of  the  Council  he  can  send  orders  ;  if  he  marks 
a  despatch  as  confidential  or  secret,  the  Council   cannot  see  it. 

(Sir  Jrnites  Peile.)  Can  he  send  it  without  the  knowledge  of 
any  of  the  Council  ? — It  is  so  difficult  to  say  ;  he  may,  if  he  likes, 
show  it  to  some. 

You  do  not  know  ? — I  do  not  know. 

You  should  not  be  so  positive  then  ? — I  believe  the  Council 
means  the  whole  Council  ;  and  if  only  one  or  two  members  see  it, 
that  is  not  the  Council  seeing  the  thing. 

(Mr.  Naoroji.)  That  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  ? — The  Secretary  of  State. 

(Chrtir)))'i.n.)  But  do  you  found  your  opinion  of  this  po-ver 
which  you  attribute  to  the  Secretary  of  State  upon  any  clause  or 
section  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  legulating  the  (government  of 
India  ? — Yes  ;  this  power  that  the  Act  gives  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  mark  a  despatch  as  confidential,  and  then  send  it  on 
without  the  knowledge  or  cognisance  of  the  Council,  that  is  what 
I  have  in  view. 

And  that,  you  say,  is  actually  contained  in  the  Act  itself,  is  it  ? — 
Well,  that  is  my  impression. 

(Sir  Donald  Stewarl.)  As  I  gather  from  the  witness,  he  is 
referring  to  orders  that  may  be  issued  in  the  Secret  Department, 
which  cause  expenditure. 
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{('hairir,a)t.)  That  1  understand  ?— Orders,  whicli  ultimately 
may  lead  to  expenditure,  not  immediately. 

(Sir  Andrew  Scohle.)  Either  diieotly  or  indirectly  ?-  It  may 
only  be  a  course  of  policy  or  a  course  of  conduct  which  im- 
mediately may  not  involve  expenditure,  but  in  the  long  run  it  may 
make  expenditure  inevitable. 

(.  an  you  give  any  instances  of  what  is  in  your  mind  when  you 
sav  that,  because  if  there  were  an  order  to  talie  military  proceed- 
ings, which  is  one  csise  that  you  have  mentioned,  that  would 
involve  immediate  expenditure,  would  it  not  .-'—It  is  so  difficult  foi' 
us  to  say  definitely,  because  we  do  not  see  the  proceedings  of  the 
Council  :  but  I  have  such  a  case  as  this  in  mind,  for  instance,  the 
Secretary  of  State  wishes  tliat  the  British  tiovernment  should 
Bend  an  embassy  to  some  place  outside  the  limits  of  British  India  ; 
well,  if  he  marks  that  despatch  as  confidential,  it  need  not  come 
before  the  Council  and  the  Council  need  not  see  it.  However,  the 
sending  of  this  embassy  may  ultimately  bring  the  country  into 
difficulties  that  might  lead  to  war. 

Have  you  in  your  mind  any  concrete  case  of  the  kind  ^ — Well, 
1  think  the  consul  that  was  sent  to  Cabnl  in  1879  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  ;  that  was  in  consequence  of  instructions  which 
Lord  Lytton  received  direct  from  the  Secretary  of  State. 

That  is  your  impression  ? — Yes,  that  is  my  impression. 

{Sir  Donald  Sfeiva'-t.)  But  in  that  case  any  expenditure  that 
was  involved  in  sending  the  embassy  must  absolutely  come  before 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council,  and  be  discussed  in  Council  ? — ■ 
I  thought  that  the  mere  sending  of  the  embassy,  if  the  despatch 
was  marked  confidential 

I  gathered  your  ai-gument  referred  to  a  question  of  expendi- 
ture y  — Yes  :  but  it  is  not  direct  expenditure. 

And  all  expenditure  has  to  be  discussed  in  Council  ? — What  I 
mean  is  that,  if  it  directly  involved  expenditure,  it  would  come 
before  the  Council,  but,  if  it  only  ultimately  may  involve 
expenditure,  it  would  not  come  before  the  Council  necessarily. 

No  expenditure  whatever  can  be  sanctioned  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  without  the  concurrence  of  his  Council ":' — Yes,  I  know  that ; 
but  he  might  order  a  line  of  policy  whicli  immediately  may  not  in- 
volve any  expenditure, but  which  ultimately  may  necessitate  expen- 
diture.    It  then  becomes  merely  a  question  of  policy. 

(Chairman.)  Perhaps  you  would  go  on  ;  you  were  dealing  with 
the  controlling  authorites.  I  think  ?— The  controlling  authorities 
at  present  are :  the  Government  of  India  controlling  the  Provincial 
(governments,  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  controlling  the 
Government  of  India  (the  Council  sometimes  tries  to  control  the 
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Secietarv  of  State,  but  it  is  now  mnoh  more  dependent  on  him 
than  it  \vas  once),  and  Parliament  in  theory  eontrollinj^  alJ.  Now, 
in  the  first  place,  all  this  is  purely  official  control,  unless  indeed, 
by  a  stretch  of  words,  we  legard  the  theoretical  control  of  Parlia- 
ment as  to  some  extent  popular.  Real  popular  control,  in  the 
sense  of  control  by  the  taxpayers,  is.  practically  speaking,  entirely 
absent  from  the  whole  s\  stem.  There  are,  no  doubt,  the  Provincial 
and  Supreme  Legislative  Councils  in  India.  But.  so  long  as  the 
budgets  are  offered  for  criticism  only  and  have  not  got  to  be  passed, 
and  so  long  as  the  members  are  not  allowed  to  move  any  resolu- 
tion in  connexion  witl)  them,  they  cannot  be  called  controlling 
bodies  in  any  )>roper  sense  of  the  expression. 

Would  you  not  allow  that  the  fr€e  power  of  criticism  is  a  rea) 
exercise  of  th--  power.  1  will  not  say  exactly  of  control,  but  of 
check  y  To  some  extent  it  may  be  a  check,  b\\t  it  is  not  control  ; 
that  is  w  hat  I  am  saying.  Of  course,  I  admit  that  there  is  value,  a 
great  deal  of  vnlue  in  these  discussions.  Secondly,  I  venture  to  think 
that  even  this  official  control,  such  as  we  have  it.  is.  except  in  the  case 
of  Provincial  (iovernments.  of  very  little  value  from  the  taxpayer.s' 
point  of  view.  The  Provincial  Governments  arc  indeed  controlled, 
and  more  than  controlled,  officially — they  are.  in  fact,  crippled.  But 
as  regards  the  (Jovernment  of  India  and  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
Council,  where  they  are  in  agreement,  their  powers  of  incurring 
incre-ised  expenditure  are  almost  unlimited  :  and  unfortunately 
thm-  are  generally  found  to  he  in  accord  in  matters  in  which  the 
Indian  taxpayer  feels  a  direct  interest,  their  differences  being 
usually  about  matters  for  which  he  cares  little  or  nothing. 

Would  you  explain  what  you  mean  by  ''■  matters  for  which  he 
(the  Indian  taxpayer)  cares  little"  ?  — Well.  I  might  take  the  case 
of  the  increase  of  the  army.  Now  that  was  a  ((uestion  in  which 
the  Indian  taxpayer  felt  a  direct  interest.  The  Cover^ment  of 
India  proposed,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  sanctioned,  the  increase 
by  telegraph.  I  do  not  mean  here  to  question  anything  that  they 
do  :  all  that  I  want  to  do  is  to  point  out  that  in  matters  which 
involve  large  expenditure  they  are  generally  found  to  be  in  accord. 

But  then  you  say  that  their  differences  are  in  matters  for  which 
the  Indian  taxpayers  cave  little  y — Yes.  They  may  differ  as  to 
■whether  there  -hould  be  so  many  officers  in  a  particular  regiment 
or  not.  They  sometimes  differ  from  one  another  in  su(  h  matters, 
but  we  do  not  feel  much  interest  in  their  differences.  If  they 
differed,  tint  would  be  a  safeguard,  because  then  the  Secretai'j  of 
State  would  act  as  an  appellate  body. 

I  think  you  have  mentioned,  have  you  not.  that,  on  one  or  two 
occasions,  on  important  questions  there  has  been  a  difference  bet- 
Aveen  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  yiceroy  :" —  Yes  ;  and  to  that 
extent  that  was  very  valuable  ;  but  1  wish  that  they  drflered  oftener 
than  that. 
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still  your  statement  is  put  very  broadly  ;  would  you  not  make 
some  qualification  ? — I  have  been  careful,  I  think,  my  Lord.  I 
have  said,  I  think  "their  diff'erenoes  being  usually  about  matters  " 
— on  rare  occasions  they  do  dilfer — Vjut  UKually  "•  about  m.atters 
about  which  we  did  not  care  much."  Lastly,  section  do  of  the 
Government  of  India  Act  of  1858  is  supposed  to  give  protection  to 
Indian  revenues  against  their  application  to  extra-Indian  pur- 
poses ;  but  it  is  now  well-known  how  that  section  has  failed  to 
attain  its  object  in  practice.     I  will  explain  that  later  on. 

Will  you  tell  us  what  you  consider  to  be  the  result  ? — The 
results  of  this  state  of  things  have  been  very  unfortunate.  Under 
the  East  India  Company  our  revenues  were  certainly  much  better 
protected.  The  Company's  government  was,  so  to  speak,  a  strong 
buffer  between  Indian  interests  and  Imperial  interests  ;  and  as 
Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  has  observed,  it  was  often  able  to  offer  a 
successful  resistance  to  the  demands  of  the  (Queens  Ciovernment. 

Would  yoii  explain  a  little  more  v.hat  you  mean  by  the  revenue 
under  the  East  India  Company  being  better  protected  ;  in  what 
sense  do  you  mean  that? — Against  the  demands  of  the  Imperial 
Ciovernment,  the  Government  here  at  home.  Sir  Charles  Trevel- 
yan has  given  that  in  detail  before  the  Fawcett  Committee,  and  he 
.says  that  it  often  happened  that  extra  charges  were  attempted  to  be 
put  upon  India,  and  the  representatives  of  the  Company  fought 
Avith  the  representatives  on  the  other  side,  and  generally  they 
carried  their  point.  I  have  taken  the  statement  from  Sir  Charles 
Trevelyans  evidence. 

And  do  you  think  that  in  the  financial  administration  of  India 
itself  the  East  India  Company  was  more  economical  than  the 
<^ucen"s  Government? — I  think  so.  I  think  they  were  much  more 
economical.  It  might  be  mentioned  that  so  far  as  possible  they 
avoided  extra  taxation  ;  that  was  a  characteristic  feature  of  pre- 
Mutiny  finance  ;  as  far  as  possible,  they  avoided  additional  taxation. 

But  there  was  a  good  deal  of  extra  taxation  put  on  under  the 
East  India  Company,  was  there  not? — Not  much.  If  the  whole 
period  of  their  rule  were  examined,  it  would  be  found  that  they 
generally  adhered  to  the  taxes  that  were  already  in  existence ;  and 
that  it  is  since  iSo7  that  so  many  more  taxes  have  been  imposed 
upon  the  country.  This  point,  also,  is  brought  out  very  well  by 
Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  in  that  evidence. 

Will  you  proceed? — The  inquiry  which  Parliament  used  to  make 
into  Indian  affairs  every  20  years,  in  those  days,  and  the  spirit  of 
jealous  wakefulness  Avhieh  it  used  to  exhibit  on  those  and  other 
occasions,  v.^ere  a  further  protection  to  Indian  interests.  With 
the  establishment  of  the  direct  administration  of  the  Crown  all 
this  has  gone,  and  the  administration  of  the  Indian  revenues  is 
now  practically  entrusted  to  a  Cabinet    ^Minister,  assisted   by  a 
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Council  ot  his  own  nomination,  a  Minister  who  brings  no  special 
knowledge  or  experience  of  Indian  atfairs  to  the  discharge  of  his 
duties,  who,  as  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Executive,  naturally  has 
an  eve  to  Imperial  politics  rather  than  to  Indian  interests,  and 
who  is  peculiarly  liable  to  be  swayed  by  the  varying  currents  of 
English  public  opinion  and  other  English  influences.  All  hnancial 
power  in  regard  to  expenditure,  execulivc.  directi\e.  and  controll- 
ing is  centred  in  his  hands  ;  and  with  all  these  vast  concentrated 
powers  he  has  really  no  responsibility  except  to  the  Cabinet,  of 
which  he  is  a  member  and  of  whose  support  he  is  always  assured, 
and  to  Parliament  where  he  has  a  sale  majority  behind  him  in 
virtue  of  his  position  as  a  f'abiiiet  Minister.  The  position  virtual- 
ly amounts  to  this,  that  it  is  the  administration  of  the  finances  of 
one  country  by  the  Executive  (iovernment  of  another,  under  no 
sense  of  responsibility  to  those  whose  finances  are  so  administered. 

You  say  that  all  financial  power  in  regard  to  expenditure  is 
centred  in  his  hands  ;  are  not  tl.e  Council  a  check  upon  him  in 
matters  of  expenditure  ? — Well,  they  are  supposed  to  be  a  check  ; 
but  I  must  say  that  we  are  not  impressed  by  the  way  in  which 
that  check  is  exercised.  Recently,  for  instance,  there  was  an 
example  in  connexion  with  these  Suakin  chai-ges.  Two  memt^ers. 
Sir  .lames  Peile  and  Sir  Donald  Stewart,  protested,  and  the  whole 
of  India  in  fact  was  of  the  same  opinion  ;  the  (Government  of  India 
itself  was  of  that  opinion  ;  and  yet  the  Secretary  of  State  was  able 
to  carry  his  point,  so  that  practically  he  is  supreme  ;  the  position 
comes  to  that. 

But,  though  there  was  a  protest  made  by  two  members  of  the 
Council.  I  gather  from  your  statement  that  the  remainder  of  the 
Council  supported  the  Secretary  of  State  ? — That  must  have  been 
so,  I  believe  :  that  is  also  the  inference  I  would  draw. 

Aiid,  therefore,  that  proves  nothing  to  the  effect  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  has  autocratic  power  in  the  matter  ? — Except  this, 
that  the  members  do  not  care  to  differ  from  bim — perhaps  I  ought 
not  to  use  that  expression  —  but  they  generally  are  disposed  ta 
agree  with  him — the  majority  of  the  members.  Well,  that  does 
not  amount  to  an  effective  check. 

Have  you  any  reason  for  saying  that  the  memljers  generally 
agree  with  him  ? — That  is  what  has  been  said  by  many  men.  Sir 
Charles  Trevelyan  notably  said  that  ho  was  hopeless  of  the  Indian 
Council  :  '■  hopeless  "  was  the  exprt>ssion  th.nt  he  used  with  all  his 
knowledge.  I  mean  to  cast  no  reflection  on  any  of  its  working,, 
but  that  is  tlie  feeling  in  India.  If  the  other  members  had  taken 
the  view  that  was  taken  by  these  two  members,  that  would  have 
been  a  good  check. 

But.  of  course,  the  other  members  of  the  Council  may  have  been 
conscientiously  of  opinion   that  the  step    ivas  the  right  one  ? — I 
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quite  admit  that ;  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  must  have  done 
it  against  their  conscience,  but  we  deplored  their  vote  all  the  same. 

For  years  past  we  have  been  treated  as  a  vassal  dependency, 
bound  to  render  services  to  the  suzerain  power  and  to  place  our 
resources,  whenever  required,  at  its  disposal.  As  a  result,  million* 
upon  millions  have  been  spent  on  objects  which  have  not  advanced 
the  welfare  of  the  Indian  people  so  much  as  by  an  inch — even  the 
empty  sense  of  glory,  which  is  a  kind  of  barren  compensation  to 
self-governing  nations  for  such  lai'ge  expenditr.re  of  money,  is  not 
available  to  us  as  a  consolation.  And  not  only  have  these  vast 
sums  been  thrown  away  in  the  past — thrown  away,  of  course, 
from  the  Indian  taxpayer's  point  of  view— but.  as  a  direct  result 
of  that  expenditure,  the  country  is  now  pledged  to  indefinite,  and 
possibly  vaster,  liabilities  in  the  future.  And  all  this  has  gone  on, 
while  the  expenditure  on  objects  which  alone  can  secure  the  true 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  people  has  been  woefully  neglected. 

You  say  that  as  a  result  millions  and  millions  have  been  spent 
on  objects  which  have  not  advanced  the  welfare  of  the  Indian 
people  so  much  as  by  an  inch.  Could  you  tell  us  what  you  have 
in  your  mind  when  you  say  that? — I  have  in  mind  the  past  ex- 
penditure that  has  iDeen  incurred  on  the  Northern  and  North- 
western frontier  in  connexion  with  the  frontier  Imperial  policy. 
When  I  say  that  that  expenditure  has  not  advanced  our  welfare  by 
an  inch,  I  mean  that  in  matters  of  education,  in  matters  of 
domestic  improvement,  we  are  where  we  were,  whereas  this  ex- 
penditure has  been  going  on  increasing. 

Would  you  apply  that  criticism  to  all  defensive  expenditure — 
that  it  is  thrown  away  ?  — It  would  involve  a  discussion  of  a  ques- 
tion of  policy,  but  my  own  view  is,  that  the  Government  ought  to 
have  confined  themselves  to  the  natural  defences  that  they  had, 
and  not  have  gone  beyond  the  frontiers  and  incurred  all  this 
expenditure. 

That  is  qxiite  a  legitimate  opinion  of  your  own,  but  it  is  only 
your  own  opinion  ? — Of  course,  I  can  state  only  my  own  opinion. 

And,  I  think,  when  you  and  I  are  speaking  across  the  table,  we 
are  neither  of  us  military  authorities,  are  we  ? — I  admit  that.  But 
it  is  not  our  fault,  I  mean  the  fault  of  Indians  like  myself,  that 
we  do  not  see  the  military  point  of  view  just  as  the  military 
people  would  like  us  to  understand  it ;  we  are  non-official  critics, 
and  all  the  information  that  is  available  to  us  we  utilise. 

But  we  must  bear  in  mind,  must  we  not,  that,  while  the  criticism 
is  what  I  may  call  lay  criticism,  though  it  may  be  perfectly 
legitimate  criticism,  on  the  other  hand,  a  different  opinion  has 
been  taken  by  the  military  authorities,  who  are  experts  in  the 
matter  ;  and  it  would  be  a  very  grave  responsibility  for  the 
Government  to  take,  would  it  not,  to  neglect  the  warning  of  their 
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expert  advisers  in  military  matters  ? — Oh,  I  quite  admit  that ;  but 
there  are  even  military  experts  who  take  the  same  view  as  we  do. 
Colonel  Hanna,  for  instance,  has  recently  written  three  books, 
and  in  them  he  has  said  that  the  Government  has  made  a  great 
mistake  in  going  beyond  the  frontier. 

(^Mr.  Caine.)  All  that  the  witness  said  to  you  just  now  he  would 
ulso  mean  to  convey  to  the  Commission,  as  the  deliberate  and 
unanimous  opinion  of  all  the  Associations  which  he  says  he  re- 
presents here.     Would  not  that  ))e  so  ? — That  is  so. 

There  would  be  no  difference  of  opinion  on  questions  of 
frontier  policy  as  expressed  by  you  ? — No  difference  of  opinion 
amongst  Indians,  the  Indian  political  Associations. 

{Sir  William  Wedderburn.)  And  it  is  because  Indian  public 
opinion  regards  these  expeditions  as  aggressive  rather  than  as 
defensive  that  they  object  to  them  so  strenuously  ? — That  is  so. 
{Mr.  Coxr/ney.)  Has  any  voice  been  raised  by  the  Indian  members 
of  the  Legislative  Council  against  them  ? — Well,  they  protest 
occasionally.  The  non-official  members  of  the  Viceregal  Council 
protest  against  charges  ;  but  there  is  no  vote,  no  division,  and  it 
comes  to  nothing. 

(Sir  Andrew  Scoble.)  Do  you  remember  any  occasion  of  their 
entering  such  a  protest  ? — Oh  yes,  I  remember  that  two  years 
back  the  Honourable  Mr.  Mehta.  of  the  Bombay  Presidency, 
protested  very  strenuously  against  these  military'  expenditures. 

W^hich  expenditure? — The  frontier  military  expenditure — 
€hitral,  I  think. 

The  Chitral  expedition  ? — Against  such  expeditions  as  that ;  we 
say  they  were  not  necessary,  they  say  they  were  necessary — and 
there  is  an  end  of  the  matter. 

Then  the  protest,  made  two  years  ago,  was  made  after  the  expe- 
dition was  over,  and  the  expenditure  had  been  incurred,  was  it 
not  ? — Wlien  I  mention  Chitral,  I  mean  expeditions  like  Chitral ; 
the  expeditions  have  been  going  on  latterly  rather  too  fast  and  I  do 
not  remember  just  now  whether  it  was  against  Chitral  or  some 
other  expedition  that  Mr.  Mehta  protested. 

Surely,  if  you  speak  on  behalf  of  these  political  Associations, 
and  protests  were  made  on  their  behalf  in  the  Legislative  Council, 
you  can  tell  us  what  the  precise  expedition  was,  and  what  was  the 
precise  protest,  can  you  not  ? — I  should  like  to  refer  to  the  discus- 
sion before  giving  an  answer  to  that. 

{Mr.Naoroji.)  Were  there  any  independent,  non-official, 
partially  elected,  members  at  the  time  of  the  Afghan  War  ;  that  is 
rather  a  later  arrangement  ?  —Yes,  that  is  rather  a  later  arrange- 
ment. 
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^nd  at  that  time  t'leie  were  none  ? — No,  tliere  were  none. 

They  were  all  nominated  at  that  time  ? — Yes. 

(^Chairman.)  What  defects  do  you  consider  to  exist  in  the  pre- 
sent ari'angements  ? — The  principal  defects  in  the  existing  arrange- 
ments to  wliich,  in  my  humble  opinion,  these  deplorable  results  are 
to  be  traced  are  two  .  (1)  autocratic  financial  power  practically 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Executive 
without  adequate  securities  for  its  due  exercise  ;  and  (2)  the  absence 
of  effective  protection  to  India  against  financial  injustice  at  the 
hands  of  the  Imperial  Government,  there  being  no  impartial  tribu- 
nal left  to  appeal  to  for  redress  of  such  wrong,  and  no  constitu- 
tional power  to  resist  unjust  demands. 

Now,  passing  to  the  Council  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  are  there 
Any  observations  you  have  to  offer  to  us  ? — When  the  Government 
of  India  was  tivmsferred  from  the  Company  to  the  Crown,  the 
Secretary  of  States  Council  was  intended  to  be  a  check  on  him, 
and  guarantees  were  provided  for  securing  tlie  independence  of 
members.  But  these  guarantees  have,  nearly  all  of  them,  been 
swept  away  by  the  amending  Acts  of  1868  and  1876.  Under  the 
arrangements  of  18o8  the  members  of  the  Council  were  to  hold 
their  office  during  good  behaviour,  and  were  not  removable  except 
on  an  address  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  They  were  thus  placed 
in  a  position  of  dignified  independence  to  exercise  the  important 
powers  of  control  entrusted  to  them  under  the  Act.  The  Act  of 
1869,  however,  profoundly  modified  this  position  of  the  Couiicil.  It 
provided  that  all  appointments  to  the  Council  Avere  thereafter  to  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  Tlie  members  were  to  hold  office 
for  10  years  only,  and  for  special  reasons,  to  be  communicated  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  Parliament,  they  might  be  reappointed.  These 
modifications  at  once  lowered  the  position  of  the  members,  destroyed 
the  independence  of  the  Council,  and  virtually  left  the  Secretary  of 
State  supreme  in  the  direction  of  affairs.  Tlie  Council  was,  in 
fact,  reduced  to  the  status  of  a  subordinate  consultative  Board  to 
be  composed  of  the  nominees  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  stripped  of 
its  original  dignity  and  independence  and  left  unfitted  for  the 
proper  discharge  of  its  high  constitutional  functions.  The  Act  of 
1876  empowered  the  Secretary  of  State  to  appoint  three  of  the 
members  for  life,  thus  throwing  additional  power  into  his  hands. 
The  manner  in  which  the  Council  is  recruited  is  also  open  to  the 
gravest  objection.  Nearly  all  the  members  are  persons  who  have 
held  high  executive  office  in  India.  They  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be 
unbiassed  judges  of  the  actions  of  their  successors,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  in  their  own  time  they  had  in  all  probability  behaved 
in  the  same  way.  There  are  no  representatives  of  independent 
Indian  public  opinion  on  the  Council.  Jloreover,  the  machinery 
of  the  Secret  Depai'tment  enables  the  Secretary  of  State   to    order 
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a  course  of  action  which  may  praetir-ally  render  large  expenditure 
inevitable,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  Council. 

You  are  criticising  the  Act  of  1869,  and  you  point  out  that  it 
provided  that  all  appointments  to  the  Council  should  thereafter  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  ';:' — Yes. 

By  whom  would  you  like  the  appointments  to  be  made  ? — Well, 
I  do  not  object  to  the  Secretary  of  State  making  the  appointments 
as  the  Council  is  now  constituted  :  but  the  manner  in  which  the 
Council  is  recruited  is  regarded  as  objectionable  for  this  reason, 
that  the  class  of  men  that  are  selected  for  it  are  generally  persons 
who  have  occupied  high  executive  positions  in  India. 

We  will  come  to  that,  if  you  please,  afterwai'ds.  Just  at  the 
present  moment  I  want  to  get  your  view  a.s  to  the  method  in  which 
the  Council  should  be  recruited.  Your  words  would  rather  imply 
a  criticism  upon  selection  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  I  wanted 
to  gather  how  you  yourself  would  pi-efer  to  see  the  nominations  to 
the  Council  made  ?  — I  would  wish  it  made  by  the  Crown. 

By  the  Crown  ;  it  would  still  be  by  the  Secretary  of  State  ? — It 
may  come  to  that  ultimately  ;  but  there  is  a  greater  dignity  felt, 
when  the  appointment  is  made  by  the  Crown. 

There  may  be  a  dignity  in  it  being  stated  that  the  Crown  makes 
the  appointment  :  but  the  Crown  can  only  act  upon  the  advice  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and,  therefore,  the  result  is  the  same  whether 
the  appointment  is  made  by  the  Crown  or  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  directly.  I  want  to  gather  from  you  whether  you  acquiesce 
in  the  Secretary  of  State  as  the  person  who  is  to  choose  the 
members,  or  whether  you  had  in  your  mind  any  other  method  of 
appointment  ? — No  ;  my  point  was  this,  that  men  who  are  pre- 
sumably to  control  the  Secretary  of  State  should  occupy  a  certain 
position  in  regard  to  their  appointment  :  also  I  consider  that  there 
is  gi-eatsr  dignity  in  the  appointments  if  made  by  the  Crown  than 
hy  the  Secretary  of  State. 

(Chai-nnan.)  That  is  quite  intelligible. 

(Sir  Donald  Stewart. j  But  they  are  made  by  the  Crown  now. 

(Ohairman.)  Are  they  .' — No,  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Then  that  confines  your  criticism  really  to  this,  that  you  would 
like  the  appointment  of  these  councillors  to  be  made  by  tlie  Crown 
as  adding  weight  and  status  to  their  position  ? — Yes. 

But,  further  than  that,  vou  do  not  contemplate  any  other  method 
of  appointment  than  by  the  Secretary  of  State  :  in  either  case  the 
Secretary  of  State  would  be  the  virtual  appointer  ? — I  admit  that. 

(Mr.  Mowbray.)  Or  would  you  mean  the  Prime  Minister  by 
*'  the  Crown  "  ?— If  that  could  be  secured,  that  would  be  better  ;  I 
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think  if  the  Prime  Minister  could  appoint — if  the  Crown  could 
appoint  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Prime  Minister — that  would 
he  better. 

Had  you  that  in  your  mind  when  you  said  "  the  Crown  "  ? — I  was 
not  quite  clear  that  the  appointments  by  the  Crown  were  really  at 
the  instance  of  the  Secretary  of  State;  I  had  thought  it  was  at 
the  instance  of  the  Prime  Minister,  but  I  took  it  from  the  Chairman 
that  they  are  at  the  instance  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

(Si7-  Andrciv  Scoble.)  I  understood  you  to  suggest  that  the 
alteration  of  the  appointments  from  "  during  good  behaviour  "  to 
a  limited  period  of  10  years  was  a  great  objection,  in  your  mind,  to 
the  fostering  of  that  spirit  of  independence,  which  you  would  like 
to  see  in  the  Council  of  the  Secretary  of  State  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

(Chah'inaji.)  You  speak  as  if  the  Act  of  1869  modified  the 
previous  practice.  Befoi'e  1869  do  you  consider  that  the  members 
of  the  Council  were  nominated  in  a  different  manner  ? — Yes,  they 
were  differently  appointed.  To  begin  with,  out  of  15  members 
eight  were  appointed  by  the  Court  of  Directors. 

(Sir  Donald  Stewart.)  Would  you  i-ead  that  ?  (Handing 
copy  of  Act  to  ivitness) — This  is  the  Act  of  1858,  but  I  am 
speaking  of  the  Act  of  1869. 

The  same  form  in  practice  still  exists  ? — Under  the  first  Act  the 
appointments  were  to  rest  with  the  Crown,  but  the  Act  of  1869 
provided  that  they  were  to  be  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  I  think 
Sir  James  Peilc  supports  me  in  that,  that  the  present  appointments 
are  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

(Chairman)  But,  going  back  to  what  I  was  saying  before, 
was  not  the  old  practice  applicable  to  nominations  to  be  exercised 
once  only  ?  The  Act.  1  presume,  contemplated  that  all  new  nomi- 
nations vi'ould  be  made  as  they  are  made  now  ? — The  vacancies 
among  those  seven  members  Avere  to  be  filled  by  a  sort  of  co- 
optation,  while  all  vacancies  in  the  eight  members  wei*e  to  be 
filled  by  the  Crown. 

And  therefore  you  look  upon  it  that  at  the  beginning,  under  the 
original  Act,  the  idea  Avas  that  a  certain  number  of  the  members 
for  a,ll  time  would  be  co-opted  ? — Y'es  ;  after  the  first  nomination 
they  would  be  co-opted. 

Should  you  maintain  that  the  Act  of  1869  was  a  definite  change 
in  that  respect,  inasmuch  as  it  vested  the  whole  of  the  nominations 
in  the  Secretary  of  State  ? — Yes,  that  is  what  I  mean. 

(Mr.  Courtney.)  And  do  yon  think  that  that  change  in  itself 
was  one  for  the  worse  ? — In  this  way,  that  the  controlling  body 
became  more  dependent  upon  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  lost 
some  part  of  its  first  dignity. 
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It  would  be  no  more  dependent,  when  once  appointed.  A 
member  of  Council  was  as  independent  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
after  appointment,  after  1869  as  before  ? — The  Secretary  of  State 
has  also  got  the  power  of  re-appointing  after  10  years,  which  was 
not  possible  before. 

Because  formerly  a  member  of  Council  was  appointed  for  life  ? — 
Yes. 

Do  you  think  that  it  was  desirable  that  the  original  appoint- 
ments for  life  should  have  been  maintained  ^ — My  own  opinion 
about  tlie  Indian  Council  is  that  after  all  it  would  be  an  advantage 
to  have  short  term  appointments  only  ;  but  we  are  talking  at 
present  from  the  point  of  view  of  control,  and,  so  far  as  that  goes, 
the  change  was  for  the  worse,  because  the  body  became  less 
independent. 

You  think  a  member  of  the  Council,  looking  to  the  chance  of 
having  his  tenure  prolonged,  is  more  dependent  on  the  Secretary 
of  State  ? — Well,  I  would  not  put  it  quite  so  strongly  as  that ;  but 
it  makes  a  change. 

In  what  other  respect  is  there  dependence  ? — If  there  is  no 
suggestion  of  dependence  in  that,  why  have  they  made  the  English 
Judges  independent  ?  They  all  feel  that  appointment  for  life 
secures  better  independence. 

But,  supposing  with  respect  to  English  Judges  the  law  were 
altered  so  as  to  require  them  to  retire  at  70,  which  many  people 
think  would  be  desirable,  would  that  affect  the  independence  of 
the  English  Judges  ? — That  would  not ;  but  if  any  Judge  could  be 
re-appointed  after  he  was  due  to  retire,  well,  that  would  to  some 
extent  have  a  tendency  to  affect  his  independence. 

(Si7' And}'eir  Scoble.)  Have  you  ever  heard  it  suggested  that 
the  prospect  of  a  .ludge  getting  transferred  to  the  Court  of  Appeal, 
or  to  the  House  of  Lords,  is  considered  by  some  people  in  England 
rather  to  diminish  his  independence  ? — Well,  I  have  read  of  that, 
but  I  am  not  qualified  to  express  an  opinion. 

Y'"ou  have  heard  that  that  argument  has  been  used  ? — Yes,  but  I 
am  not  qualified  to  expiess  an  opinion  upon  it. 

{Chairman.)  Tlien  I  do  not  take  it  that  you  condemn  the- 
principie  of  only  appointing  for  a  period  of  years  in  itself  ? — That 
has  become  inevitable  now,  I  think ;  in  any  subsequent  changes 
that  might  be  made  I  think  that  has  become  inevitable.  I  would 
even  go  so  far  as  to  reduce  the  period  from  ten  to  five  years,- 
because  circumstances  are  changing  so  fast  in  India  now  that 
even  ten  years  is  too  long  a  period. 

(iJfr.  Courtney.)  From  ten  to  five  years  without  possibility  of 
prolongation  ? — Without  possibility  of  prolongation. 
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{Chairman.)  Can  you  tell  us  whether  the  members  of  the 
Council  have  often  been  re-appointed  for  ten  years  ? — I  believe 
recently  there  was  an  example,  though  in  that  case  we  all  felt  that 
it  was  a  very  proper  re-appointment— it  was  in  tlie  ease  of  Sir 
Donald  Stewart,  We  all  felt  that  it  was  a  very  proper  re-appoint- 
ment ;  but  the  power  is  there  ;  I  do  not  say  that  the  power  has 
not  been  properly  used,  but  the  very  fact  that  the  Constitution 
gives  that  power  to  the  Secretary  of  State  shows  some  weakness 
in  the  Constitution  ;  that  is  my  point. 

AVell,  then,  you  say  that  it  is  an  objection  to  the  present  system 
that  so  many  of  the  persons  appointed  to  the  Council  have  held 
high  office  in  India,  and  I  understand  you  to  think  that  that  dimi- 
nishes their  power  of  useful  independent  criticism  ? — Well,  execu- 
tive offices  I  mean. 

Yes,  high  executive  offices  ;  and  1  suppose  what  you  mean  by 
that  is  that  that  diminishes  their  power  of  exercising  independent 
criticism  ? — Their  opinions  are  already  formed  on  the  subjects 
that  are  likely  to  come  before  them,  and  they  do  not  make  quite 
impartial  judges  of  things  that  are  going  on  in  India. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage 
if  the  Council  of  India  consisted  of  people  who  had  no  knowledge 
of  India  ? — In  a  very  short  time  I  believe  they  might  qualify  them- 
selves for  that.  It  would  not  be  a  very  great  difficulty  ;  besides, 
you  might  have  judges  from  India.  What  I  object  to  is  persons 
who  have  been  members  of  the  Viceregal  Council.  There  was  a 
ease,  for  instance,  some  time  back  brought  to  light.  General 
Sti'achey  had  advocated  the  narroAv-gauge  system  in  India —  in 
fact  he  was  looked  upon  as  Ihe  author  of  that  narrow  gauge  system 
— when  the  question  was  before  the  Supreme  Government.  The 
question  afterwards  came  before  the  Secretary  of  State.  General 
Stracliey  himself  by  that  time  had  come  into  the  Secretary  of 
State's  Council,  and  naturally,  being  a  great  expert,  his  voice 
prevailed  over  everybody  else's.  The  same  man  who  was  respon- 
sible for  the  introduction  of  the  narrow-gauge  system,  also 
ultimately  approved  of  that  system.  I  only  want  to  point  out 
that  the  opinions  of  these  gentlemen  are  formed  quite  definitely, 
and  they  are  not  likely  to  form  very  impartial  judges  :  I  mean 
they   ai*e  not  likely  to  see  the  other  side. 

But  a  Council  constituted  like  the  Council  of  India  would  be 
perfectly  alive — as  much  as  you  or  I  would  be— to  this  danger  of 
leaving  any  officer  to  determine — what  I  take  to  be  your  meaning 
— in  his  own  ease  personally.  The  Council  would  be  quite  as  able, 
I  think,  as  anybody  else  to  discount  that  danger,  would  they 
not  ? — It  depends.  When  a  person  is  a  very  strong  person  he  is 
able  to  make  an  impression  on  his  colleagues,  and  make  them  see 
just  as  he  sees. 
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Of  course  it  is  then  within  the  bouncis  of  possibility  that  such 
a  person  might  be  right,  is  it  not  ? — Oh.  perfectly  so  :  I  do  not 
say  he  was  not  right ;  I  only  say  the  control  is  not  then  properly 
exercised. 

Do  you  not  think  in  the  body  of  the  Council,  independent  gentle- 
men— independent  of  such  a  person  at  all  events — are  quite  able 
to  discount,  to  appreciate  this  danger  which  you  point  out,  and  to 
guard  against  it  ? — In  such  technical  matters  it  is  an  expert,  whose 
opinion  carries  a  great  weight  naturally. 

Not  necessarily  a  predominant  weight  ? — No,  not  necessarily  a 
predominant  weight,  but  it  would  almost  look  like  it.  I  myself 
should  be  very  much  influenced  by  an  experts  opinion. 

Naturally  ? — Natiu-ally. 

(Sir  Andrew  Scoble.)  But  you  would  not  expect  a  man  to  give 
up  the  honest  opinions  he  had  formed  during  a  long  period  of 
service  in  an  executive  office,  simply  because  he  happened  to  be 
placed  in  the  Secretary  of  State's  Council  ?— I  do  not  ;  I  know 
thev  would  all  stick  to  their  opinion.  That  in  itself  constitutes  a 
sort  of  incapacity  to  see  the  other  side. 

If  they  all  stuck  to  their  opinions,  would  you  not  get  that  fric- 
tion which  is  so  desirable  in  a  body  like  the  Council  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  so  as  Ho  secure  the  expression  of  opinion  on 
both  sides  ? — I  do  not  know  how  that  friction  would  be  secured, 
because  they  are  all  moulded  more  or  less  in  the  same  groove  and 
see  things  in  the  same  manner. 

Would  it  not  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  right,  if  they 
all  agreed  ? — The  Government  of  India  or  the  Secretary  of  State 
in  Council  would  have  to  be  regarded  as  infallible  if  we  were  to 
argue  like  that. 

(Sir  William  Wedderburn.)  In  that  ease  of  the  adoption  of 
the  narrow-gauge  system,  thei'e  was  very  nearly  universal  public 
opinion.  European  and  Native,  against  it  in  India  ? — That  is  how  I 
understand  it  to  have  been. 

(Sir  Andrew  Scoble.)  That  was  not  the  ease,  because  there 
was  a  great  division  of  opinion  upon  that  question  of  the  gauge. 
But  there  was  a  rery  important  opinion  on  the  other  side. 

Tner^-V^^  a  ver,y ,;i])ixv>'tapt  body  of  opinion,  as  I  recollect,  on 
both  sides'"?-o/course.'^since  General"-  St-rftChey  ^as  able  to  carry 
his  point,  it  must  have  been  that  he  was  strongly  suppOi  fed. 

I  feel  bound  to  say  that  I  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  broad- 
gauge  svstem  ravself.  I  know  there  was  a  very  great  and  import- 
ant and"  valuable  bodv  of  opinion  on  the  other  side  ?— I  am  point- 
ing out  what  struck  me  as  the  defects  in  the  constitution  itself ; 
though,  sometimes,  the  defects  might  exist,  yet  the  constitution 
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might  work  better  ;  but  that  does  not  mean  that  the   defects  them- 
selves are  not  to  be  found  fault  with. 

{Chairman.)  Dealing  Avith  that  question  of  the  constitution  of 
the  Council,  I  would  like  to  learn  a  little  more  fully  from  you 
whether  you  do  not  see  a  risk  in  a  Council  composed  of  people 
who  have  had  no  experience  of  India  ? — If  judges,  for  instance, 
were  put  on  the  Council, they  Avould  bring  a  general  knowledge  of 
India  to  the  dischai'ge  of  their  duties  ;  and  I  have  such  faith  in  an 
Englishman's  sense  of  duty,  that  I  believe  that  in  a  short  time  they 
would  qualify  themselves  for  the  work,  and  they  would  be  more 
impartial  men. 

And  would  the  Council  that  you  think  it  would  be  advisable 
to  form,  consist  altogether  of  Indian  judges  ? — I  only  gave  an 
example  ;  there  might  be  non-official  leading  Anglo-Indians  upon  it, 
and  they  might  also  appoint  some  men  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Legislative  Council,  of  the  representative  members  of  the 
Legislative  Council. 

You  do  not  mean  that  you  would  put  on  the  Council,  Englishmen 
who  had  never  been  in  India  ? — i  would  put  some  of  them  also, 
because  they  would  be  able  to  see  things  from  a  diiferent  stand- 
point ;  even  now,  I  believe  there  is  some  provision  like  that. 

(Sir  Andrew  Scoble.)  There  are  some  ? — There  are  some  even 
now. 

There  is  an  Indian  judge  on  the  Secretary  of  State's  Council,  is 
there  not  ?  Sir  Charles  Turner,  lately  Chief  Justice  of  Madras  ? — 
I  would  strengthen  the  judicial  element,  and  reduce,  if  not  alto- 
gether abolish,  the  executive. 

(Chairman.)  Do  you  not  think  there  is  a  great  advantage  in  the 
Seeretar}'  of  State  having  at  hand  men  who  have  held  very  high 
executive  office  in  India,  who  are  able  to  give  him  the  benefit  of 
their  experience  ? — The  real  Government  of  India  is  in  India,  and 
ought  to  be  in  India.  So  far  as  general  questions  are  concerned, 
it  is  only  when  questions  are  referred  to  the  Secretaiy  of  State 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  has  to  take  cognizance  of  them  ;  and  I 
believe  that,  if  judges  and  such  other  persons  as  I  have  mentioned 
qualitied  themselves  properly  for  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  they 
would  assist  the  Secretary  of  State  quite  as  well  as  the  present  ex- 
ecutive members. 

In  your  definition  of  the  position  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  you 
observe  there  are  very  important  questions  that  would  be  referred 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  ? — Yes,  sometimes. 

And  you  do  not  think  it  desirable  that  he  should  have  at  hand 
officers  who  know  something  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
questions  have  arisen,  and  who  are  able  to  advise  him  from  their 
knowledge  cf  Indian  opinion  and  of  Indian    tradition  ;  you   would 
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leave  him  on  those  points  to  foi-m  his  unaided  judgment  ?  I  grant 
you  that  vou  have  spoken  of  Indian  judges  being  present  :  but  the 
Indian  judges,  I  understand,  liave  not  got  the  administrative  ex- 
perience that  many  of  the  present  members  of  the  Council  have  ? 
— That  is  true  ;  but  under  the  present  system  it  comes  to  this, 
that  men  who  are  responsible  for  things  in  India,  themselves  in 
course  of  time  come  to  be  members  ;  and  they,  therefore,  cannot 
be  expected  to  condemn  what  they  themselves  have  done  before. 

(.S7?'  William  Weclderburn.)  You  attach  more  importance  to 
impartiality  than  to  special  knowledge  of  the  subject  y  —I  do. 

Because  the  matters  that  come  up  before  the  Secretary  of  State 
are  generally  in  the  natm-e  of  an  appeal  against  some  action  of  the 
Executive  in  India  ? — Yes. 

And  you  do  not  wish  those  who  have  been  the  authors  of  these 
executive  acts  to  come  and  sit  afterwards  in  appeal  upon  those 
acts  y — That  is  precisely  my  view. 

{Mr.  Courtney.)  I  should  like,  before  you  conclude  this  part  of 
your  subject,  to  get  some  definite  idea  from  you  as  to  how  you 
would  wish  this  Council  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  be  constitu- 
ted ;  how  many  members  would  you  like  to  have  ? — They  have  at 
pi'csent  reduced  the  number  to.  I  think^  10  members,  and  it  might 
very  well  so  remain.  Each  of  them  mifjht  hold  office  for  five  yeara 
or  so — I  would  not  put  the  thing  quite  definitely — only  say  five 
years  or  so. 

Wait  a  moment  ;  five  years  or  so  ?  Are  you  clear  about  that  ? — 
Well,  I  think  so. 

Do  you  think  10  years  too  long  ? — Well,  I  think  it  is  rather  too 
long  ;  that  is  my  view. 

Next  you  would  like  to  have  them  appointed  nominally  by  the 
Crown  y — By  the  Crown. 

The  appointment  by  the  Secretary  of  State  means  the  same 
thing  y  —  If  it  comes  to  the  same  thing,  well,  there  is  no  help  ;  but 
there  would  Ite  a  greater  dignity  in  the  position. 

You  would  have  none  appointed  by  any  other  authority  than  the 
Crown  y — Well,  the  ultimate  appointment  should  be  by  the  Crown  ; 
soaic  of  the  riiembers  should  be  appointed  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  members  of  the  Indian  Legislative  Council. 

Of  the  representative  members  of  the  Supreme  Legislative  Coun- 
cil, I  suppose,  in  India  ? — Yes.  that  is  what  I  mean,  the  Supreme 
Council  ;  but  it  all  depends  on  how  many  members  you  give. 

Suppose  you  take  the  allotment  of  three  as  you  suggest  ? — 
Well,  the  representative  members  of  the  Supreme  Legislative 
Council  might  nominate  them. 
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Might  nominate  three  ? — Might  nominate  three. 

(Sir  Andre^v  Scohle.)  By  the  "  representative  members"  do  you 
mean  the  non-official  members  generally,  or  only  a  certain  class  of 
non-official  members  ?  -The  non-official  members  uho  are  appoint- 
ed on  the  recommendation  of  certain  bodies. 

Not  those  who  are  nominated  by  the  Viceroy  ? — No,  because 
that  means  Grovernment  nomination  pure  and  simple. 

Then  how  many  members  of  the  Viceroy's  Council  are  thei-e  who 
fulfil  that  condition  that  you  have  named  ? — I  believe  there  are 
seven  or  eight  now. 

Eight ;  and  you  would  allow  those  eight  to  elect  three  members 
to  the  Secretary  of  State's  Council  ? — But  each  member  has  be- 
hind him  another  electorate. 

I  did  not  ask  you  whom  they  represent ;  but  you  would  allow 
these  eight  members  to  appoint  three  members  of  the  Secretary  of 
State's  Council  ? — Well,  I  Avould,  because  thei'e  is  no  other  mach- 
inery that  represents  India  as  these  eight  members  do. 

{Mr.  Courfnep.)  It  would  not  work  out  in  your  scheme  that 
the  eight  would  appoint  three  straight  away  ?  I  mean,  when  it 
came  into  full  operation,  there  would  be  a  vacancy  every  two  years 
or  something  of  that  kind  ? — It  would  be  that, 

You  would  have  an  appointment  made  by  the  eight  members  of 
this  year,  and  the  eight  who  would  appoint  two  years  hence  might 
or  might  not  be  the  same  and  partly  different,  and  so  on  ? — Yes. 

That  would  amount  to  three  out  of  the  ten.  Would  you  allow 
the  Crown  to  have  any  vote  OU'  that  nomination  ? — Oh,  of  course, 
the  Ci'own  must  have  the  power  of  veto  on  that  nomination. 

The  recommendation  would  be  accepted,  or  not,  bv  the  Crown  ? 
—Yes. 

You  would  expect  it  to  be  accepted  as  a  rule  ? — That  is  what  I 
mean. 

With  reference  to  the  other  seven,  do  you  lay  down  any  restrie" 
tion  as  to  the  classes  from  which  they  would  be  chosen  ? — I  did 
not  expect  to  be  asked  to  place  before  the  Commission  a  definite 
scheme,  but  I  should  think  that  there  should  be  three  Indian 
judges  ;  that  is  how  it  strikes  me  now  ;  about  three  members 
might  he  Indian  judges. 

Three  ex-judges  out  of  seven  ? — Three  ex-judges.  Yes.  Then 
if  the  members  are  ten  there  should  be  two  Englishmen  who  have 
never  been  out  to  India,  and  two  other  persons  who  have  been  in 
India  ;  they  might  belong  to  the  Executive,  or  they  might  not 
belong  to  the  Executive.  I  would  not  absolutely  shut  executive- 
officers  out. 
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You  would  reduce  the  representation  of  the  Executive  maehi- 
nerj'of  India  to  veiy  modest  dimensions  ?— That  is  because  I  feel 
our  grievance  is  against  them— not  against  anv  of  the  individual 
members,  but  against  the  system  which  makes  them  the  judges  of 
their  own  acts. 

You  say  you  are  not  expected  to  answer  these  questions,  but,  as 
far  as  the  Government  at  home  is  concerned,  it  seems  as  if'  in 
your  mind  the  efficiency  of  the  control  depended  upon  the  com- 
position of  this  Council  ? — Yes. 

Therefore  it  is  very  important  to  have  some  idea— not  a  rigid 
one.  but  some  idea— of  the  way  in  which  vou  would  like  that 
f  ouncil  to  be  constituted  ?-  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  expect 
that  this  Council  would  be  modified  in  any  way.  or,  at  any  rate 
that  there  would  be  much  modification  in  the  c'onstitution  of  this 
Council  ;  but  I  have  proposed  a  committee  afterwards  which 
would  be  a  more  effective  committee  of  control ;  I  attach  more 
importance  to  that. 

^Vho  should  be  in  London  ?— Who  should  be  in  London. 

(Sir  Donald  Stewart.)  Lord  Welby,  the  witness  is  right  in 
saying  that  the  appointments  to  the  Council  |here  are  made  bv  the 
Secretary  of  State,  but  the  Secretary  of  States  appointments  are 
as  heretofore,  submitted  to  Her  Majestv  for  approval  before  they 
are  published  :  that  is  the  procedure,!  believe. 

(Chairman.)  But  the  appointment  does  not  actually  stat^  that 
it  is  made  by  the  Queen  ?— Under  tlie  Act  it  is  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  ;  the  names  are  submitted  to  Her  Majesty  for  ratifi- 
cation. 

(Mr.  Mowbray.)  Is  that  under  the  original  Act  ? 

(Chairman.)  No  ;  that  is  under  the  Act  of  1869.  Now  then, 
perhaps,  we  will  pass  on  to  the  point  of  the  Government  of  India 
and  the  Finance  Member  ?— Subject  to  the  control  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Stat<».  which  often  is  only  nominal,  the  Government  of 
India  can  administer  the  Indian  revenues  practically  as  they 
please.  "  ' 

Would  you  let  mc  just  interrupt  vou  there.  I  have  some  diffi- 
culty in  reconciling  that  statement  v.ith  what  vou  have  just  told 
us:  when  speaking  of  the  Secretary  of  State."  vou  said  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Indian  revenues  is  now  prnct'icallv  entrusted  to 
a  Cabinet  Minister,  assisted  by  a  Council  of  his  own  nomination— 
a  Minister  who  brings  no  special  knowledge  or  experience  of  Indian 
affairs  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  who.  as  a  member  of  the 
Imperial  Executive,  naturally  has  an  eye  to  Imperial  politics  :  that 
all  financial  power  in  regard  to  expenditure— executive,  directive 
and  contiolling— is  centred  in  his  hands,  and  that  with  all  this  vast 
concentrated  power,  he  has  really  no   responsibility    except  to    the 
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Cabinet  of  which  he  is  a  member,  and  of  whose  support  he  is 
always  assured,  and  to  Parliament  where  he  has  a  safe  majority 
behind  him.  I  have  some  difficulty  in  reconciling  that  with  your 
statement  when  you  say  "  subject  to  the  control  of  a  Secretary 
of  State,  which  is  often  only  nominal  "  ? — What  I  meant  there 
was  that  that  was  the  theory  of  the  subject,  and  that  in  regard  ta 
any  general  questions  of  policy  which  involve  large  expenditure, 
the  voice  of  the  Secretary  of  State  prevails  ;  l)ut,  subject  to  that, 
in  all  ordinary  matters  the  Government  of  India  is  practically 
able  to  count  upon  the  assent  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  As  a 
rule  the  Secretary  of  State  adopts  the  views  of  the  Crovernment 
of  India. 

Then  ought  not  your  first  statement  to  be  made  with  some 
qualification,  because  it  leaves  us  under  the  idea  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  has  the  power  of  an  autocrat  in  the  matter  of  finance  ? — 
But  the  Constitution  gives  him  that  power,  and  how  the  Constitu- 
tion is  worked  must  depend  upon  the  circumsta,nees.  I  am  now 
dealing  with  the  actual  working  of  the  Constitution,  but  the 
Constitution  gives,  in  the  first  place,  those  vast  powers  to  him. 

But  should  you  not  rather  have  stated  it  with  that  qualification, 
because  I  think  anybody  reading  what  you  have  stated  to  us 
would  be  under  the  impression  that  -I  think  these  are  your  own 
words — the  sole  autocrat  in  Indian  finance  is  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Now  it  appears  from  this  that  you  qualify  this  consider- 
ably in  practice  ? — I  would  qualify  my  former  statement  by  saying 
that  under  the  Con.stitution  he  is  so. 

Would  you  go  on  ?  -The  testimony  of  Sir  Auckland  Colvin  and 
Sir  D.  Barbour  on  this  point  is  of  great  importance.  Sir  A. 
Colvin  was  careful  to  point  nut  that  the  present  weakness  of  the 
Finance  Members  position  dates  virtually  fi'om  188-3.  That 
being  so,  it  is  evident  that  the  dissent  of  I-oi'd  Cromer,  as  also  of 
Lords  Northbrook  and  Ripon,  from  his  and  Sir  D.  Barbour's  view 
is  beside  tiie  point.  It  is  true  that  Ijord  Lansdowne  and  Lord 
Roberts  also  do  not  endorse  the  view  of  the  tAvo  Finance  Mem- 
bers. But  this  was  only  to  be  expected,  seeing  that  they  them- 
selves are  the  party  against  whom  the  complaint  is  directed. 
When  Sir  A.  Colvin  and  Sir  D.  Bai'bour  say  that  with  the  Viceroy 
on  his  side  the  Finance  Member  is  as  strong  as  he  ought  to  be; 
and  when  they  complain  of  the  weakness  of  his  position  during 
their  time,  the  only  inference  to  be  drawn  from  that  is  that  the 
Viceroys  under  whom  they  served,  viz..  Lords  Dufferin  and  Lans- 
downe, wei-e  not  of  an  economical  turn  of  mind  ;  and,  of  course, 
we  cannot  expect  Lord  Lansdowne  to  concur  in  that  view. 

But,  if  it  is  the  case  that  there  has  been  a  change  of  policy  since 
1885,  it  is  quite  possible  that  that  change  may  have  been  neces- 
sary, is  it  not  ? — That  view  may  be  held  on  the  other  side  ;  it  is 
open  to  them  of  course  to  say  that. 
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I  mean,  is  it  patent  on  the  face  of  it  that  the  Viceroy  must  have 
\>een  wrong  and  the  Finance  Member  right  ? — But  I  am  express- 
ing what  is  the  non-offieial  view  of  the  matter  ;  the  official  view  of 
course,  we  know,  is  that  it  was  necessary. 

But,  official  view  or  non-official  view,  it  does  not  really  matter. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  when  the  Finance  Member  differs  from 
the  Viceroy  necessarily  the  Viceroy  must  be  wrong  ? — Oh,  I  do 
not  say  that  ;  but  the  presumption  is  that  the  Finance  Member, 
being  a  member  ol  the  Executive  Council,  uould  not  oppose  a 
thing,  if  it  were  really  necessary,  merely  on  financial,  grounds. 
I  would  be  disposed  to  attach  something  of  extra  importance  to 
t'le  opinion  of  the  Finance  Member. 

That  is  attaching  a  very  great  weight,  is  it  not,  to  the  su- 
periority of  financial  knowledge  in  the  Council  ? — But  that  is 
because  he  occupies  a  iniique  position  ;  he  knows  what  the 
executive  needs  are.  and  he  knows  also  what  the  country  can 
afford.  The  other  members  think  rather  of  the  needs,  as  they 
take  them  to  be,  than  of  the  finances. 

Then  how  would  you  sum  up  the  question  ? — The  whole 
position  may  be  thus  summed  up  :  (1)  The  buffer  of  the  Company's 
Government  which  fairly  protected  Indian  interests  is  gone,  and 
there  is  no  effectual  substitute ;  (2)  We  have  no  effective 
constitutional  safeguards  against  the  misapplication  of  our  re- 
venues to  extra-Indian  re<iuirements  ;  (.3)  The  control  vested  in 
the  Council  of  the  Secretary  of  State  under  the  Statute  of  1858  is 
rendered  almost  nugatorv  by  the  alteration  of  its  status  under  re- 
cent amending  Acts.  The  mode  of  recruiting  the  Council  is  also 
radically  faulty  ;  (4)  The  control  of  Parliament,  as  against  the 
Secretary  of  State,  has  become  entirely  nominal,  owing  to  the 
latter  being  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Executive,  with  a  standing 
majority  behind  him.  The  old  periodical  inquiry  by  Parliament 
and  its  jealous  watchfulness  are  gone.  In  fact,  we  have  at  present 
all  the    disadvantages    of  Parliamentary    Government   without   it« 

advantages.  In  the  case  of  all  departments  except  the  Indian,  ex- 
Ministers  think  it  their  duty  and  also  feel  it  to  be  their  interest  to 
exercise  the  closest  watch  on  the  proceedings  of  their  successors 
with  a  view  to  passing  the  most  adverse  criticism  that  may  be 
■possible.  In  regard  to  India  alone,  ex-Ministers  vie  with  and 
sometimes  even  go  beyond  their  successors  in  extolling  all  that 
exists  and  all  that  is  done.  The  responsible  opposition  in  this 
country  thus  abdicates  its  functions  in  the  ease  of  India    only. 

When  you  speak  of  the  old  inquiry  by  Parliament,  I  presume 
you  refer  to  the  inquiry  which  took  place  at  intervals  of  20  years 
into  the  constitution  of  the  Company  ? — Yes,  at  the  time  of 
I'enewing  the  Charter. 
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And  j'ou  tliink  that  that  was  a  vaUiable  method  of  inquii-)",  which 
brought  the  whole  question  of  the  government  of  India  before 
ParHament  ? — Yes. 

But  since  the  aboUtion  of  the  Company  in  1858,  have  there  not 
been  a  great  number  of  inquiries  by  Parliament  into  different 
branches  of  Indian  expenditure — especially  finance  ? — Yes,  there 
have  been  ;  notably  the  Fawcett  Committee,  which  came  20  years 
after  1853,  and  then  this  Commission,  which  comes  20  years  after 
that  ;  I  know  tha.t,  but  tliere  is  such  a  great  amount  of  trouble 
in  getting  these  committees,  and  of  course  there  is  no  constitu- 
tional   safeguard   that   they   will  be  readily  granted. 

The  difference  that  you  speak  of  lies  in  this,  that,  under  the 
Charter  of  the  old  East  India  Company,  these  inquiries  necessarily 
took  place  at  the  end  of  certain  periods  ;  under  the  present  system 
you  may  have  inquiries,  probably  equally  valuable  inquiries,  but 
you  have  no  security  as  to  when,  and  under  what  circumstances 
they  will  take  place  ;  is  that  it  ? — That  is  so,  and  there  is  another 
point  also.  In  those  days  inquiries  were  made  into  the  whole 
administration,  while  now-  generally  certain  points  are  specified. 
For  instance,  this  Commission  can  inquire  into  expenditure,  and 
not  into  revenue  ;  there  is  that  difference  also. 

There  is  another  way  of  looking  at  that  ;  if  you  appoint  a  Com- 
mission to  inquire  into  everything  connected  with  tlie  administra- 
tion, you  generally  find  that  from  mere  want  of  time  it  is  obliged  to 
slur  over  a  good  deal  of  its  work.  Do  you  not  think  there  is  a 
good  deal  to  be  said  for  appointing  a  Commission  with  a  definite 
and  more  or  less  limited  object ;  is  it  not  more  likely  to  get  satis- 
factory results  ? — I  quite  admit  the  force  of  what  your  Lordship 
says,  but  there  is  this  much  on  the  other  side,  that  the  people 
could  lay  all  their  grievances  before  such  a  Commission,  if  it  was 
a  general  one  ;  and  the  fact  that  Parliament  ordered  these  general 
inquiries  before  shows  that  they  were  alive  to  the  importance  of 
that  consideration. 

(Sir  WillicDn  WedderbuDi.)  And  was  it  not  a  great  point  in 
those  inquiries  that  the  renewal  of  the  Charter  depended  upon  the 
Company  showing  that  they  had  done  good  work  ? — Yes,  that  was 
so. 

And  that,  previous  to  the  inquiry,  the  Government  of  India  was 
very  anxious  to  put  its  house  in  order  in  every  department  ?—l 
believe  it  was. 

So  that  there  was  not  so  very  much  to  find  fault  with  bj'  the 
time  they  came  and  asked  for  a  renewal  of  their  jJower  ? — I  should 
presume  that  was  so. 

But  now  the  officials  know  they  have  a  permanent  position,  and 
the)'  do  not  care  much  about  public  opinion  in  India  ? — Yes. 
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(Chair man. )Yo\x  have  drawn  a  distinction  between  the  tuction  of 
ex-Ministers  when  dealing  with  Home  affairs  and  with  Indian 
affaii's,  saying,  vdth  regard  to  India,  that  ex-Ministers  vie  Avith.  and 
sometimes  even  go  beyond  their  successors,  in  extolling  what  is 
done.  May  I  ask,  do  the  facts  really  bear  that  out  'i  If  we  take  the 
case  of  the  cotton  duties,  1  think  we  heard  ex-Ministers  extremely 
critical  upon  the  conduct  of  Ministers  who  were  responsible  for 
the  cotton  duties  ?  —  But,  ray  Lord,  there  was  this  distinguish- 
ing circumstance  :  The  Government  of  India  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  were  not  in  agreement,  and,  therefore,  those  that  were  con- 
nected with  the  Crovernment  of  India  before,  naturally  took  the 
side  of  the  Government  of  India  :  but  in  connexion  with  the  recent 
debate,  for  instance,  on  Sir  William  Wedderburn's  motion,  Lord 
George  Hamilton  was  not,  if  I  may  say  so,  t^uite  able  to  put  the 
case  about  famine  insurance  from  the  oflicial  side  as  strongly  as 
Sir  Henry  Fowler  did  -well,  in  no  other  department  do  ex-Secret- 
aries come  to  the  rescue  of  the  Seertary  of  State  quite  in  that  fa- 
shion ;  that  is  what  I  mean. 

You  make  your  statement  rather  sweeping,  in  drawing  this  dis- 
tinction between  the  action  of  ex-Ministers  in  regard  to  English 
and  in  regard  to  Indian  affairs.  I  have  no  doubt  such  a  case  as 
that  you  have  mentioned  could  be  adduced;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
1  point  out  to  you  that  Ministers  i-eceivcd  very  severe  criticism  in 
Parliament  on  account  of  the  cotton  duties  ;  and  I  might  give  you 
an  instance  on  the  other  hand  :  there  was  a  severe  criticism  on  the 
actual  Ministers  in  respect  to  the  Dongola  expedition  —  I  am  not 
saying  in  the  least  whether  they  were  right  or  wrong? — It  again 
comes  under  that  category  which  I  have  mentioned,  namely,  when 
there  is  a  difference  between  the  Government  of  India  and  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

I  do  not  see  the  connexion  between  that  ease  and  that  of 
which  we  are  speaking.  All  I  say  is,  that  there  is  no  kind  of  con- 
spiracy of  conduct  between  Ministers  and  ex-Ministers  in  regard 
to  Indian  affairs  ? — I  do  not  say  there  is  any  conspiracy. 

That  is  my  own  word  ?— But  there  is  no  interest  felt  practically 
by  the  ex-Minister  in  criticising  the  proceedings  of  his  successor. 
In  regard  to  the  English  Budget,  for  instance,  item  by  item  there 
is  a  furious  contest  ;  wh.ereas  the  Indian  Budget  is  all  passed  or 
discussed  in  a  few  hours  with  empty  benches,  nobody  feeling  the 
slightest  interest  in  the  matter. 

(.Si/-  William  Wedderburn.)  But  in  the  case  of  the  cotton 
duties,  to  which  the  Chairman  referred,  I  do  not  think  Sir  Henry 
Fowler  proposed  to  take  any  action  in  the  case  until  the  end  of  the 
Session,  when  it  was  all  settled  and  too  late  ? — That  was  so. 

And  I  do  not  think  that  he  gave  any  assistance  whatever,  but 
rather  was  opposed  to  the  motion  with  regard  to  the  cotton  duties 
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whieh  was  mado  in  the  course  of  the  session  ? — Yes  ;  my  point  was 
that  in  the  other  departments  ex-Ministers  have  a  direct  interest  in 
discrediting  the  work — it  I  may  nse  such  a  very  strong  expression 
— of  their  successors,  showing  up  to  the  country  practically  that 
its  affairs  are  not  adniinistorod  (^uite  so  well  as  they  were  by  them- 
selves.    In  regard  to  India  there  is  no  such  motive. 

(ChaiTman.)  My  outside  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  ex- 
Ministers  are  quite  as  ready  to  criticise  their  opponents  in  the 
Government  in  regard  to  India  as  in  regard  to  any  otiier  matter? — 
I  thought  it  was  a  sort  of  ofTlcial  etiquette  not  generally  to  oppose 
Ministers  in  regard  to  Indian  matters. 

To  resume  : — The  (loverninent  of  India,  as  at  present  con- 
stituted, cannot  be  much  interested  in  economy.  Almost  all  inter- 
nal administration  having  been  made  overto  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ments under  the  decentralization  scheme,  questions  of  foreign 
policy,  large  pulilio  works  and  military  (questions  absorb  almost  t>Jic 
whole  attention  of  the  Government  of  India.  Further,  the  Finance 
Member  excepted,  every  other  member  of  Council,  including,  since 
1885,  the  Viceroy,  has  a  direct  interest  in  the  inci-ease  of  expendi- 
ture. 

Well,  in  all  Governments  there  are  heads  of  departments,  who  are 
interested  in  expenditure  ;  that  is  not  a  peculiarity  of  the  Indian 
Govei'nment  ?  Hut  in  India  they  are  not  afraid  of  the  taxpayers, 
whereas  in  England  they  are  afraid  of  the  taxpayers,  the  control  of 
the  House  of  Commons  being  so  effective. 

It  has  been  represented  to  us  that,  though  they  are  not  afraid 
of  the  taxpayers,  at  the  same  time  heads  of  department  are  aware 
that  extravagant  expenditure  will  necessitate  increase  of  taxation,^ 
and  they  are  aware  that  that  is  a  serious  matter  ? — Yes,  but  in 
England  they  have  also  to  face  a  formidable  opposition  in  order  to 
pass  their  measure,  whereas  in  the  case  of  India  there  is  no  such 
thing. 

Neither  in  England  nor  in  India  is  there  the  salutary  check  of 
public  opinion  on  the  financial  administration.  Parliament  is  ill- 
informed  and  even  indifferent.  And  the  Supreme  and  Provincial 
Legislative  Councils  are  simply  powerless  to  control  expenditure, 
since  the  Budgets  have  not  to  be  passed,  and  no  resolutions  in  re- 
ference to  them  can  be  moved.  Coming  to  the  question  of  remedies, 
I  think  it  is,  in  the  first  place,  absolutely  necessary  that  the  Indian 
Budget  should  be  passed  item  by  item  in  tho  Viceregal  Legislative 
Counoik  Government  may  retaiji  the>I-  standing  niajoritj-  as  af 
present,  and  that  means  an  absolute  guarantee  that  no  a'dvt-rse  vote 
will  ever  be  carried  against  them.  We  have  no  Avish  to  see  the 
Government  of  India  defeated  on  any  point  in  the  Supreme  Legis- 
lative Council,  but  the  moral  effect  of  recording  and,  so  to  say, 
focussing  by  means  of  divisions  non-official  dis<ipproval  of  certain 
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items  of  expenditure  will,  I  expect,  be  very  great.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that,  wliilc  large  questions  of  policy  can  be  discussed  and 
settled  with  advantage  only  in  this  country,  the  details  of  Indian 
expenditure  can  b?  critici^fd  effectively  and  with  the  necessary 
amount  of  knowledge  on'y  in  India.  1  would  also  provide  that, 
when  a  certain  proportion  of  the  non-oftioial  members  of  tlie  Su- 
preme Legislative  Council,  say  more  than  half,  arc  of  opinion  that 
the  voting  of  a  particular  sum  by  the  Council  is  prejudicial  to 
Indian  interests,  they  may,  if  they  please,  draw  up  a  statement  of 
their  case  and  submit  it  through  the  Cfovernment  of  India  to  a 
Committee  of  Control  which,  I  venture  to  suggest,  siiould  be  crea- 
ted in  this  country.  The  creation  of  such  a  Committee  of  Control 
is  a  matter  of  the  most  vital  importance.  A  Standing  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  has  been  suggested,  and  would,  I  think, 
do  very  well. 

You  think  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  would  do  very 
well,  although  it  belongs  to  a  body  that  you  liave  described  as  ill- 
informed, and  even  indifferent  to  Indian  affairs? — But  when  certain 
members  are  specifically  appointed  to  undertake  a  specific  duty,  I 
do  expect  that  they  will  qualify  them.selves  for  that  duty ; 
or  the  .Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  might  be 
entrusted  with  the  work  ;  or  even  the  .\r)utration  Committee 
which  now  seems  likely  to  be  created  might  do  for  this  purpose. 
And  the  dutv  of  reporting  to  Parliament  from  time  to  time  on 
matters  of  Indian  finance  might  be  assigned  to  it.  But  whatever 
the  form,  the  Committee  should  have  alisolutely  no  powers  of 
initiating  ex])enditure,  else,  like  the  old  so-called  Board  of  Control, 
it  will  do  more  harm  than  good.  The  Committee  should  take 
cognizance  of  all  appeals  addressed  to  it  by  the  non-official  mera- 
bei's  of  the  Viceroy's  Council,  and  might  also  call  for  papers  of  its 
own  accord,  and  exercise  general  control  over  the  administration 
of  Indian  expenditure.  Tlie  proceedings  should  be  reported  to 
Parliament  from  time  to  time.  If  some  such  body  were  called 
into  existence,  the  mere  fact  that  non-official  members  will  be  in  a 
position  to  appeal  to  it,  thereby  putting  the  CJovernment  of  India 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  on  their  defence,  will  have  a  tremendous 
moral  effect,  which  w  ill  make  for  economy  and  sound  finance  in  a 
very  striking  manner.  There  is  nothing  in  this  which  will  in  any 
way  affect  the  directive  and  executive  powers  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  or  the  Government  of  India.  The  plan  provides  only  for  a 
reasonable  amount  of  control  and  will  enable  the  representatives 
of  Indian  taxpayers,  who  have  no  powers  of  controlling  expendi- 
ture, to  make  a  complaint  in  a  responsible  and  constitutional 
manner. 

You  say  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  plan  that  will  in  any  way 
affect  the  directive  and  executive  powers  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
or   the   Government  of  India ;  but  you  are   vesting   in  the    non- 
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official  niem'oers  of  the  Supreme  Legislative  Council  a  poAver  of 
appeal  to  an  outside  body,  which  should  on  that  appeal  criticise, 
and  report  to  Parliament  on  the  acts  of  the  Executive.  Now, 
without  saying  whether  that  would  contribute  to  good  government 
or  not,  it  would  be  a  very  considerable  interference  with  the 
executive  power  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  would  it  not  ?— It  would 
be  this  way  :  the  Secretary  of  State  or  the  Government  of  India 
might  sanction  a  certain  expenditure.  This  body  might  ultimately 
pronounce  that  the  expenditure  was  not  proper.  The  expenditure 
would  have  been  incurred  alreitdy  ;  there  would  be  no  help  so  far, 
but  it  would  have  its  effect  afterwards. 

Yes  ;  but  still,  that  power  of  a  committee  to  report  hostilely  on 
the  Secretary  of  State's  action  nuist  be  held  to  affect  the  executive 
power  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  It  is  an  interference,  surely,  with 
the  method  in  which  the  Secretary  of  State  exercises  his  duties  ? 
— It  would  be  a  sort  of  control,  and  that  would  be  necessary  ; 
but  I  do  not  see  how  it  would  be  interference  with  his  administra- 
tive work. 

The  Government  would  have  an  outside  committee  reporting 
upon  their  acts.  It  is  very  true  it  might  not  prevent  the  Secretary 
of  State  from  giving  an  order,  but  it  Avould  be  a  very  serious 
check  upon  him,  which  is  no  doubt  what  you  seek.  So  far  as  it 
exercises  that  cheek  upon  him,  it  is  an  interference  with  his 
powers,  do  you  not  think  so  ? — But  your  Lordship  has  already 
dwelt  on  the  great  importance  of  the  effect  of  the  independent 
audit.  Now,  aiguing  as  you  are  now  doing,  might  it  not  be  said 
that  that  audit  is  an  interference  with  the  work  of  these  Ministei's  ? 
The  audit  would  point  out  any  irregularity,  and  that  would  be  a 
sort  of  "  ■■ 

The  independent  audit  merely  reports  whether  the  expenditure 
is  in  accordance  with  the  law,  or  with  Government  orders,  which 
are  equivalent  to  law.  In  this  case,  as  I  understand  it,  the  non- 
oflBcial  members  are  to  criticise  the  policy,  and  this  Committee  of 
Control  is  to  report  to  Parliament  on  the  policy  of  the  Secretary 
of  State.  That  is  not  the  same  thing  as  seeing  whether  the 
expenditure  is  legal  or  not  ? — The  Committee  would  not  veto  the 
action  of  the  Secretary  of  State  or  of  the  Government  of  India, 
but  they  would  only  report  to  Pai-liament. 

(Sir  James  Peile.)     Would  they  take  evidence  ? — Yes. 

And  put  the  Government  of  India  on  its  defence  ? — The  Govern- 
ment of  India  would  draw  up  a  statement  and  send  it  up  to  that 
Committee ;  and,  if  the  members  wanted  any  more  information, 
they  might  call  for  it ;  but  we  must  really  have  some  control  of 
policy  of  that  kind. 

Thirdly,  I  would  next  suggest  that,  as  a  rule,  the  Council  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  should  be  recruited  from  persons   unconnected 
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with  the  Indian  Executive,  and  that  a  reasonable  proportion  ho- 
appointed  on  the  recoiumendation  of  the  representative  members 
of  the  Indian  Legislative  Council. 

{Chair mail.)  Is  that  the  Council  you  are  speaking  of  now  ? — 
No,  it  is  the  Secretary  of  State's  Council.  I  do  not  disturb  the 
Council  very  much. 

Fourthly,  I  would  suggest  that  section  [>^  of  the  (iovernment  of 
India  Act  of  18.^8  be  amended.  This  section,  as  it  stands  at  present, 
enacts  that  "except  for  preventing  or  repelling  actual  invasion  of 
"  Her  Majesty's  Indian  possessions,  or  under  other  sudden  and 
"  urgent  necessity,  the  revenues  of  India  shall  not,  without  the 
"  consent  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  be  applicable  to  defray 
"  the  expenses  of  any  military  operation  carried  on  beyond  the 
*'  external  possessions  of  such  frontiers  by  Her  Majesty's  forces 
"  charged  upon  such  revenues."'  Now,  this  only  safeguards  the 
controlling  powers  of  Parliament,  and  does  not  provide,  as  is  com- 
monly believed,  against  the  diversion  of  our  moneys  from  their 
legitimate  use,  the  only  thing  secured  being  that  the  sanction  of 
Parliament  shall  be  obtained  for  such  divci-sion.  No  doubt  this 
is  good,  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  is  not  sufficient,  and  I  would  press 
for  an  express  and  absolute  statutory  provision,  giving  us  a 
complete  guarantee  against  the  misappropriation  of  our  revenues 
for  purposes  unconnected  with  our  interests.  I  therefore  beg  to 
suggest  that  section  i'^5  of  the  Government  of  India  Act  of  18.')8be 
so  amended  as  to  provide  that,  except  in  ease  of  actual  or  threa- 
tened invasion,  the  revenues  of  India  shall  not  be  used  for  military 
operations  beyond  the  natural  frontiers  of  India,  unless,  at 
any  rrfte,  a  reasonable  share  of  such  expenditure  is  put  on  the 
English  estimates.  I  would  further  suggest  tliat  the  frontiers  of 
India  should  be  definitely  declared  by  statute,  and  should  not  be 
Ifable  to  extension  without  statutory  amendment. 

Then  your  proposal  would  be  that  these  frontiers  having  been 
defined,  under  no  circumstances  should  India  contribute  towards 
any  operations  outside  those  frontiers  unless  a  pai"t  of  such 
expenditure  is  put  on  the  English  estimates.  For  instance, 
supposing  it  was  a  question  of  maintaining  the  independence  of 
the  Suez  Canal — that  is  beyond  the  frontiers  of  India -I  take  it 
your  law  would  not  previ^it  the  Government  of  India  from  con- 
tributing to  the  opei'ations  necessary  for  that  purpose,  provided 
always  that  the  English  Government  took  a  share  ?  — It  would 
come  to  that. 

Fifthly.  I  v.ould  urge  that  the  elected  members  of  tlie  Legisla- 
tive Councils  of  iladras,  Bombay,  Bengal,  North- Western  Pro- 
vinces, and  now  Punjab  and  Burmah,  be  invested  with  the  power 
of  returaing  to  the  Impeiial  Parliament  one  memljer  for  each 
province.     Six    men    in    a    House    of    670   would  introduce   no 
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distui-bing  factor,  while  the  House  would  be  in  a  position  to 
ascertain  Indian  public  opinion  on  the  various  questions  coming 
up  before  it  in  a  constitutional  manner.  I  may  mention  that  the 
small  French  and  Portuguese  settlements  in  India  already 
enjoy  a  similar  privilege.  Here,  again,  I  rely  more  upon  the 
moral  effect  of  the  course  proposed  than  upon  any  actual 
results  lilicly  to  be  directly  achieved.  Though  only  six  in  number, 
the  Indian  members,  acting  unanimously  on  any  Indian  question, 
would  adequately  represent  the  state  of  Indian  public  opinion  on 
the  subject,  and  Government  v.ould  have  to  take  note  of  that. 
Indian  representatives  in  Parliament  would  further  gi-eatly 
strengtlien  British  rule  in  India  by  giving  tlie  Indian  people  a 
tangible  and  gratifying  proof  of  India  being  really  considered  a 
part   and  parcel    of  a    great  and    free  empire. 

You  say  truly  that  six  men  in  a  House  of  670  would  introduce 
no  disturbing  factor.  Do  you  contemplate  that  these  Indian  mem- 
bers should  have  full  voting  powers  ;  in  fact,  that  they  should  vote 
our  taxes  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

You  see  no  objection  from  that  point  of  view  ? — I  see  no  objec- 
tion. 

Of  course,  if  you  had  such  members  representing  Indian 
interests,  it  Avould  open  the  door  to  more  interference  on  the  part 
of  Parliament  with  Indian  affairs? — But  these  men  by  themselves 
would  not  do  anything  unless  they  were  able  to  induce  others  to 
share  their  own  views  ;  that  means  something  important,  I  think. 

(Sii-  Donald  Stewart.)  How  would  you  secure  unanimity  of 
opinion  between  the  six  ? — I  do  not  secure  it.  If  they  were  unani- 
mous on  any  Indian  question,  that  would  mean  that  public 
opinion  in  India  was  strong  upon  that  point. 

{Mr.  Courtney.')  Your  proposal  is  that  each  one  of  the  six 
should  be  elected  by  a  separate  electorate  ? — Yes.  There  are  the 
Legislative  Councils  in  the  six  provinces  already  elected  by  the 
people ;  and  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Councils  should  elect 
a  member  each. 

(.Mr.  Motvbray.)  IMight  those  be  either  people  sent  from  India 
or  people  in  England  ? — Any  people  ;  I  would  impose  no  restric- 
tion. 

With  regai'd  to  the  Portuguese  settlements  that  you  spoke  of, 
are  the  elected  members  Portuguese  residents  in  India  who  are 
sent  over  to  Portugal  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  any  restriction  ; 
they  can  send  whom  they  please  ;  they  must  be  men  in  their  con- 
fidence, that  is  all. 

•(Mr.  Coitrtneii')  The  French  have  representatives  of  all  their 
colonies  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  ?—  The  colonies  of  England 
are  self-governed,  therefore  they  do  not  want  representation  in  the 
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Imperial  Government.  We  are  the  only  dependency  without  any 
representative  government,  therefore  we  must  be  provided  for 
either  here  or  there. 

Not  quite  the  only  dependency  ;  Ceylon  may  be  much  smaller, 
but  Ceylon  is  a  case  ? — But  Ceylon  is  very  nearly  a  self-governing 
colony.  Ceylon  has  its  Council,  which  is  much  morerepi'esentative 
than  our  Council  ;  it  is  nearly  a  self-governing  colony. 

{Chairman.)  Yovir  proposal  is  not  for  direct  election  of  those 
membei's  wliom  you  would  send  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  ;  they 
are  to  be  chosen  indirectly,  as  it  were,  by  a  college,  namely,  the 
members  who  have  been  already  elected  to  serve  in  the  Legislative 
Councils  ? — Yes,  that  would  be  so.  The  groat  advantage  that  we 
would  then  secure  is  this  :  At  present,  private  members  take  up 
the  cause  of  India,  but  the  officials  ci)mo  down  upon  them,  and 
say,  "  These  are  only  self-constitntod  members  for  India  '"  ;  these 
six  Indian  members  will  be  men  who  are  really  representative  of 
India  ;  and,  if  they  are  unanimous,  that  will  be  of  great  moral 
strength  to  us. 

Have  you  any  suggestions  that  you  would  like  to  make  with 
respect  to  the  Viceroy  ? — Yes,  there  is  one.  The  last  suggestion 
that  I  have  to  make  on  this  subject  is  that,  as  far  as  possible, 
Indian  Viceroys  should  be  selected  from  among  men  who  have 
earned  a  distinct  position  for  themselves  for  their  gi-asp  of  intricate 
problems  of  finance.  Among  the  first  Ministers  of  England,  no 
greater  names  can  be  mentioned  than  those  of  Walpole,  Pitt,  Peel, 
Disraeli,  and  Gladstone  ;  and  all  these  men  were  great  Finance 
Ministers.  I  know  that  men  in  the  very  front  rank  of  English 
polities  do  not  care  to  go  to  India,  but  all  tlie  same,  if  men  noted 
for  their  knowledge  of  finance  were  induced  to  accept  the  Viceroy- 
alty  of  India,  the  arrangement  would  produce  decidedly  beneficial 
results.  It  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  all  if  the  Viceroy,  instead 
of  being  his  own  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  were  to  be  his  own 
Finance  Minister.  At  any  rate,  his  immediate  connexion  with  the 
Foreign  Department  should  cease,  the  department  being  placed, 
like  other  departments,  in  charge  of  a  separate  member  of  the 
Executive  Council. 

Do  you  mean  by  your  suggestion  that  no  one  should  be  selected 
for  the  post  of  Viceroy  who  has  not  been  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
che((uer  ? — Oh,  I  do  not  mean  that,  because  no  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  would  care  to  go  to  India. 

Well,  I  put  the  ease  very  broadly  in  that  way,  because  you  said 
that  the  persons  should  be  chosen  among  men  who  have  earned  for 
themselves  a  distinct  position  for  their  grasp  of  intricate  problems 
of  finance  ;  I  wanted,  therefore,  to  see  the  class  of  men  to  whom 
you  would  restrict  the  field  of  choice  ? — I  believe  that  in  the  de- 
bates in  the  House  of  Commons  some  men  specially  distinguish 
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themselves  in  the  discussions  about  finance  ;  or  there  might  be  per- 
sons who  have  been  connected  tor  a  long  time  with  the  Financial 
Department;  it  is  so  dilhculfc  to  say  definitely. 

What  you  mean  is  such  a  member  as  the  late  Mr.  Fawcett  was  ? — 
Oh  yes,  the  late  Mr.  Fawcett  would  have  done  very  well. 

That  is  the  class  of  man  you  mean  ? — That  would  be  a  very 
proper  name. 

(il//-.  Courtney.')  But  there  would  be  no  tangible  test  of  quali- 
ties in  such  a  man  as  that  ? — The  test  would  be  that  the  man  would 
be  willing  to  take  the  Financial  Portfolio  when  he  goes  to  India, 
so  that,  unless  he  really  liked  finance,  he  would  not  do  that. 

(Chairman.)  Wo vxld  not  that  be  open  to  very  much  the  same 
objection  which,  I  understand,  you  advanced  against  the  pi'esent 
practice  in  which  the  Viceroy  is  his  own  Foreign  Secretary  ?  As 
I  understand  your  objection,  it  is  that  the  Viceroy  should  not  be 
Minister  of  any  special  Department,  and  therefore  you  object  to 
his  being  the  Foreign  Secretary.  Might  not  objection  be  taken 
equally  well  to  his  being  Finance  Member  ? — He  should  not  be 
Minister  of  any  spending  department,  that  is  what  I  mean  ;  other- 
wise, he  is  directly  intei'ested  in  spending. 

Might  there  not  be  a  certain  risk  in  making  the  Viceroy  a 
specialist  in  this  way  ? —  Important  as  most  of  us  think  finance 
to  be,  a  man  who  had  only  an  eye  to  finance  might  make  in  govern- 
ment grievous  mistakes,  might  he  not? —  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  made  extremely  able  Prime  Ministers  of  England,  and 
they  were  both  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Prime  Minister  at 
one  time ;  Mr.  Ciladstone  was  at  one  time  both  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  and  Prime  Minister,  and   so  was  Sir  Robert  Peel  also. 

But  the  Viceroy,  of  course,  is  the  head  of  the  executive 
Government :  and  objection  has  been  taken  here  to  the  Prime 
Minister  taking  a  particular  branch  of  administration  into  his  own 
hands,  as  a  question  of  principle.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  only 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  a  few  months  in  1834;  but,  of 
course,  you  are  perfectly  justified  in  quoting  his  case,  as  he  was 
Prime  Minister  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  at  the  same  time. 
Now  we  come  to  the  subject  of  provincial  finance? — I  now  come 
to  the  very  interesting  and  important  subject  of  Provincial  Finance. 
While  gratefully  acknowledging  that  the  decentralization  policy 
has  done  a  grent  deal  of  good,  even  as  far  as  it  has  gone,  I  think 
the  time  has  come  when  an  important  further  step  ought  to  be 
taken.  It  is  now  15  years  since  this  policy  was  carried  to  the 
point  at  which  it  now  stands  by  the  Government  of  Lord  Ripon. 
The  fact  that  nearly  the  whole  internal  administration  of  the 
country  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Provincial  Governments  explains 
"why  the  people  of  India  are  so  anxious  to  see  the  position  of 
Provincial    Governments   in  the   matter   of   finance    strengthened 
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much  more  than  it  is  at  present.  The  expenditure  administered  by 
the  Provincial  Governments  is  principally  devoted  to  objects 
■which  arc  intimately  connected  with  the  well-being  of  the  people, 
and  the  larger,  therefore,  this  expenditure,  the  better  for  them. 
The  chief  defois  of  the  existing  arrangements  are  the  following: — 
The  "so-called  Provincial  Contracts,"  to  use  Sir  James  Wcstland's 
expression,  are  rciilly  only  one-sided  arrangements  practically 
forced  on  the  weak  Provincial  Governments  by  the  Government 
of  India,  which  is  all-powerful  in  tlie  matter.  The  contracting 
parties  not  l)eing  on  a  footing  of  etiuality,  the  (Jovernment  of  India 
virtually  gives  the  Provincial  Governments  such  terms  as  secure 
the  maximum  advantage  to  itself  ;  and  the  power  which  it  possesses 
of  disturbing  the  contracts  even  during  the  period  of  their  currency 
leaves  the  Provincial  Governments  in  a  state  of  helplessness  and 
insecurity,  and  all  this  is  very  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the 
internal  administration  of  the  country.  A  reference  to  the  tables, 
given  on  pages  47  and  48  of  the  Appendix  to  Section  1  of  the  evi- 
dence recorded  by  this  Connnission,  will  at  once  show  how  at  each 
successive  revision  the  Government  of  India,  while  keeping  to 
itself  all  the  growth  of  revenue  whicli  had  accrued  to  it  as  its  share 
of  the  normal  i>xpansion.  hvs,  in  addition,  resumed  a  large  portion 
of  the  share  of  growtli  that  had  accrued  to  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ments, compelling  them  thereby  to  cut  down  their  expenditure  in 
the  first  year  or  two  of  each  new  contract.  Thus,  taking  Hombay 
as  an  illustration,  we  find  that  in  1886-7,  the  last  vear  of  the 
Contract  uf  1882,  its  expenditure  was"  Rx.  3,0^)8.912.  This  expen- 
diture had.  however,  to  be  reduced  to  Rx.  3,814,.')fH)  in  1887-8,  the 
first  year  of  thf  next  contract,  and  it  was  not  till  1891-2  that  the 
level  of  1886-87  was  again  reached,  when,  at  the  next  revision,  it 
was  again  put  back.  Tlie  same  wns  the  case  with  almost  every 
other  province.  How  sore  is  the  feeling  of  Provincial  Governments 
on  this  subject  may  best  be  seen  from  the  following  remarks, 
which  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal  thought  it  his  duty  to 
make  on  the  matter  in  the  Supreme  Legislative  Council  last  year  : 
— "I  must  say  I  deprecate  the  way  in  which  these  (juinquennial 
"  revisions  have  too  frcfjuently  been  carried  out.  The  provincial 
"  sheep  is  summarily  thrown  on  its  back,  close  clipped  and  sliorn 
"of  its  wool,  and  turned  out  to  shiver  till  its  fleece  grows  again. 
"  The  normal  history  of  a  provincial  conti'act  is  this — two  years  of 
'■  screwing  and  saving  and  postponement  of  works,  two  years  of 
"  resumed  energy  on  a  normal  scale,  and  one  year  of  dissipation  of 
"  l)alnnees,  in  tlie  fear  that,  if  not  spent,  they  will  be  annexed  by 
"  the  Supreme  Government,  directly  or  indirectly,  at  the  time  of 
"revision.  Now  all  this  is  wrong,  not  to  say.  demoralizing.  I  say 
"  the  Supreme  Government  ought  not  to  shear  too  closely  each 
"quinquennium.  It  is  as  much  interested  in  the  continuity  of  work 
"  as  the  Provincial  Governments,  and  ought  to  endeavour  to  secure 
"  this  and  avoid  extreme  houleverscments  of  the  provincial  finan- 
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"  ees It  would  be  an  immense  gain   to    local    adminis- 

"trations  if  the  Government  of  India  could  see  its  way  to  renewing 
"  the  contracts  with  as  little  change  as  practicable  on  each  oe- 
"casion.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  the  element  of  fiscal  certainty 
"  which  was  put  forward  in  1870  as  one  of  the  main  objects 
"of  decentralization,  can  be  secured.  Hitherto  we  have  had 
••  but  little  of  certainty."  A  similar  protest  was  made  last  year  by 
the  Lieutenant-Ctovernor  of  the  North-West  Provinces  from 
his  place  in  the  Ijcgislative  Council  of  that  Province  ;  and  this  year 
the  Government  of  Madras  has  addressed  a  very  strong  remons- 
trance against  the  surrender  of  an  additional  24  lakhs  of  rupees  a 
year  demanded  by  the  Supreme  Government. 

You  say  that  the  Supreme  Government  is  in  a  position  to 
secure  on  revision  of  the  contract  the  maximum  advantage  to 
itself,  and  you  have  given  us  the  instance  of  T3ombay  ;  but  could 
you  give  us  any  general  figures  on  the  point  ? — Yes,  I  have  taken 
out  figures  in  connexion  with  the  progress  of  expenditure. 

Could  you  make  use  of  them  to  explain  your  view  to  us  ? — The 
present  contracts  are  on  the  basis  on  which  they  were  made  by 
Lord  Ripon's  Government  in  1882-3.  Since  then  there  have  been 
two  moi'e  revisions.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  growth  of 
net  expenditure  has  been  divided  between  Imperial  and  Provincial 
since  1882,  when  provincial  finance  was  placed  on  its  present  basis. 
Putting  together  Tables  1  and  21  of  Sir  H.  Waterfield,  we  have 
the  following  result : — 


Year. 


Total 

Net. 


Provincial 

Net. 


Imperial 
Net. 


In  erores  of 

In  erores  of 

In  erores  of 

I'upees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

1882^83 

41-79 

10-98 

30-81 

1883-84 

41-66 

10-83 

30-83 

1884-85 

41-90 

11 -62 

;?o-28 

1885-86 

45-43 

1227 

33-16 

1886-87 

44-55 

12-12 

32-43 

1887-88 

47-37 

12-35 

35-02 

1888-89 

46-44 

12-52 

33-92 

1889-90 

47-34 

13-10 

34-24 

1890-91 

45-66 

12-64 

33-02 

1891-92 

49-50 

13  60 

35-90 

1892-93 

52-43 

13-40 

39-03 

1893-94 

51.87 

13-33 

38-54 

1894-96 

52-74 

13-13 

39-61 

Increase  in  1894-95 
over  1882-83. 

10-95 

2-15 

8-80 
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You  might  give  us  three  years  (not  to  give  us  the  wliolc  mass  of 
figures),  1S82-3,  188U-90,  and  1894-.");  I  think  that  that  would 
exeniphfy  your  contention  ? — I  would  put  it  in  this  way  :  1886-7 
was  the  last  year  of  Lord  Kipons  provincial  contract ;  the  pro- 
vincial expenditure  in  that  year  amounted  to  Rx.  1212,  and  this 
expenditure  was  131.'i  in  IWi-l-f).  There  has  been  altogether  an 
increase  in  those  13  years  of  Rx.  2,000,000 ;  out  of  that  more 
than  one-half  was  in  the  first  four  years. 

You  saj'  the  provincial  net  expi-nditure  was  212,  and  in  the  last 
year  13"  13  ? — Yes,  therefore  it  is  less  than  one  million,  hut  the 
total  is  21;'). 

From  the  beginning  ? — Thci-efore,  I  mean  that  during  the  first 
four  years  the  increase  was  more  than  one  half  of  the  total  increase. 

Let  us  put  it  in  this  way  ;  in  your  first  year  1882-83,  the  provin- 
cial net  expenditure  was  lOl'S,  that  is  very  nearly  Rx.  11,000,000, 
is  it  not  ■? — Yes. 

In  18'.)4-:>  it  was  1313  ?— Yes. 

Showing  a  difference  upon  that  whole  period  of  215  ? — Yes. 

But  now  I  want  you  to  show  the  effect  of  these  new  contracts  by 
showing  what  has  happened  to  the  Imperial  Government  ? — Yes. 
If  your  Lordship  will  allow  me,  I  will  read  five  or  six  lines  I  have 
written  in  explanation  of  this  table  : — It  will  be  seen  that,  while 
the  expenditure  on  the  internal  administration  of  the  countrj'  has 
been  allowed  to  increase  in  13  years  by  only  a  little  over  two  crores 
of  rupees,  the  expenditure  administered  by  the  Government  of 
India  has  increased  during  the  time  by  nearly  !•  crores.  It  may 
also  be  added  that,  during  the  thi-ee  years  of  Lord  Ripon's  viceroy- 
alty  which  belong  to  this  period,  tlie  net  Imperial  expenditure  was 
not  only  not  increasing,  but  actually  showed  a  tendency  to  decrease. 

On  the  other  hand,  more  than  half  the  increase  in  provincial  ex- 
penditure took  place  in  the  first  four  years,  i.r.,  during  the  cur- 
rency of  the  provincial  contracts  made  by  Lord  Ripon's  (Jovem- 
ment.  Your  Lordship  will  see  that  the  provincial  expenditure  for 
1885-6  is  1227  ;  the  next  year  it  is  1212  ;  and  then  your  Lordship 
might  come  to  1891-2,  when  it  is  13-60,  then  there  is  1340  again; 
it  is  put  back  at  each  revision,  while  the  Imperial  expenditure,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  been  going  higher  up. 

You  point  out  that  over  the  whole  period  the  provincial  expendi- 
ture has  risen  by  2'15  on  about  11  ? — Yes. 

While  the  Imperial  net  expenditure  has  risen  by  very  nearly  9 
on  30.  Is  the  difference  in  percentage  between  those  two  very 
great  ? — Well,  I  fear  it  is  not  quite  right  to  put  it  in  that  way. 

In  rough  figures  the  Imperial  expenditure  is  a  little  more  than 
three  to  one  of  the  provincial  ? — Yes,  at  the  starting. 
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iS^tiply  2'15  by  3  and  you  would  be   getting  on  for  7  ? — 6"45. 

While  the  increase  in  the  Lnperial  was  very  nearly  9  ? — Yes, 
nearly  '.•. 

Therefore  you  see  by  those  figures  that  the  Imperial  net  expen- 
diture has  increased  at  a  greater  rate  than  tlie  provincial  net 
expenditure  ? — Yes. 

Your  Imperial  net  expenditure  is  on  a  limited  number  of  services, 
I  suppose,  is  it  not  ?  You  exclude  debt,  do  you  not  ? — The  debt, 
of  course,  belongs  to  the  Government  of  India  ;  the  Provincial 
Governments  have  nothing  to  do  with  debt. 

But  how  do  you  make  up  your  Kx.  30.000,000  ?  What  services 
make  up  the  30-81  in  1882-3  ?— Sir  Henry  Waterfield  has  given 
all  that  in  his  evidence.  You  have  the  Army,  for  instance,  in  the 
first  place ;  then  there  are  certain  services  which  are  directly 
under  the  Government  of  India,  and  there  are  railways,  the  deficit 
on  railways  ;  there  are  some  irrigation  v.orks  also  which  are  still 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  Government  of  India  :  then  the 
home  remittances  :  all  these  come  under  the  Government  of  India, 
whereas  the  administration  of  each  pi'ovince  is  entrusted  to  the 
Provincial  ( iovernment. 

But  you  see  the  total  net  expenditui-e  on  these  services  is 
only,  in  the  last  year  of  your  figures,  5274  ? — Yes. 

And,  of  course,  there  is  a  very  large  sum  beyond  that  to 
make  up  the  budget  of  Ii)dian  expenditiue.  What  is  the  diffex'- 
ence,  because  what  you  call  the  Imperial  net  expenditure  does 
not  represent  the  whole  of  the  expenditure  of  the  Indian  em- 
pire ? — No.  1  have  taken  the  figures  given  by  Sir  Henry  Waterfield. 
52-7I  is  given  net,  but  he  excludes  cost  of  collection  ;  that  is 
a  matter  of  differ.-ncc  between  him  and  us.  Then  there  are  about 
25  crores  on  railway  account,  that  is  also  eliminated,  and  then, 
I  think,  though  the  nominal  budget  is  for  06  crores  the  net  budget 
is  practically  02-74,  according  to  Sir  Henry  Waterfield's  way  of 
putting  it,  or  about  60  crores  according  to  our  view,  including 
the  charges  of  collection.  Excluding  the  charges  of  collection, 
and  all  those  other  things,  it  stands  at  5274. 

And  those  ai-e  Sir  Henry  Waterfield's  figures  ? — Those  are  Sir 
Henry  Waterfield's  figures  ;  I  have  said  that. 

Do  you  out  of  those  figures  prove,  or  consider  that  you  could 
prove,  that  the  Imperial  Government  has  taken  more  than  its 
fair  share  of  the  increase  of  these  provincial  revenues  ? — Oh. 
yes,  much  more  than  a  fair  share  ;  if  the  contracts  had  continued 
as  they  had  gone  on  before,  then  the  Imperial  share  would  have 
been  less,  because  Sir  Henry  Waterfield  himoelf  gives  in  the 
Tables  47  and  48  how  much  was  resumed  ea<  li  time  from  the 
Provincial  Governments  by  the  Imperial  Go\o'-nment.  I  can 
give  all  those  figures,  if  your  Lordship  pleases. 
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I  do  not  quite  see  that  the  Imperial  net  expenditure  priAtes 
that,  because  part  of  the  Imperial  net  expenditure  might  have 
been  derived  from  an  increase  of  the  revenues  reserved  to  the 
Imperial  (iovernnient  ?—  No,  but  the  facts  are  liere.  I  will  just 
read  them  out  to  your  Lordshi)) ;  I  did  not  put  them  separate- 
ly in,  because  they  are  all  contained  in  Sir  Henry  Wateriield's 
own  statement  that  so  much  was  resumed  each  time.  Here 
they  are.  First  contract  (1870),  gain  to  Imperial  Treasury  "aS. 
The  second  contract,  in  1877,  gain  to  Imperial  Treasury,  Rx. 
"40  million. 

•40  is  Kx.  400.0(M1  you  may  sav,  putting  it  very  roughly  ?— It 
Avould  mean  Rx.  100.000  roughly.  The  third  contract  was  in 
Lord  Kipon's  time,  ]SSli-;J,  when  he  tool;  nothing  from  the 
Provincial  (iovernments.  The  fourth  contract  was  in  Lord  Duff- 
erin's  time,  when  the  (Supreme  (Sovernment  took  04  million  Rx. 
in  addition  to  what  was  legitiniiitely  the  increase  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India.  In  Loi-d  I^ausdowne's  time,  18i'2-3,  they  took 
again  '46  million  Ilx.  from  the  Provincial  (loveinments.  These 
are  apart  from  the  contributions  occasionally  demanded;  they 
ai*e  sepaiate. 

And  you  would  hold  that  eat  h  of  these  percentages  is  so  much 
taken,  in  addition  to  the  Imperial  Clovernment's  share  of  normal 
increase,  out  of  that  proportion  which  at  first,  it  was  thought, 
might  fairly  be  given  to  the  Provincial  Ciovernments  ? — Yes,  it  was 
that. 

And  do  you  make  a  total  out  of  these  ? — It  would  be  1^-  millions, 
or  more  accurately,  1,800.000/.;  it  would  belike  that — all  these 
revisions. 

Rx.  1,800,000?— Yes,  altogether. 

And  that  is  the  sum  that  you  contend  the  Imperial  (iovernmcnt 
has  taken  away  from  the  ]jroviiicial  revenue,  whidi  would  better 
have  been  left  in  the  pockets  of  the  Provincial  Ciovernments? — 
Yes,  th.at  is  what  I  think.  If  your  Lordship  will  look  at  this 
table  given  on  pages  47  and  48,  of  Sir  Henry  WateifickVs 
published  evidence— he  gives  hei'e  the  tables  of  the  provincial 
contracts,  the  different  provincial  contracts  — it  will  be  seen  that 
in  the  last  year  of  each  ]jrovincial  contract  the  expenditure  of  the 
Provincial  Governments  is  much  larger;  the  first  year  of  the  new 
contract  the  expenditure  has  to  be  reduced,  because  the  Imperial 
Government  takes  away  a  large  portion. 

If  that  extra  sum  were  left  in  the  pockets  of  the  Piovincial 
Govei'nments  it  would  increase  by  that  amount,  would  it  not, 
this  Rx.  1313  millions  which  appears  against  the  year  1894-95 
in  the  table  ? — Yes,  it  would. 

And,  if  you  took  that  sum  off  the  Imperial  net  exjjenditure 
:aud  added  it  to  the  provincial  net  expenditure,  the  position  would 
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be  reversed,  and  the  pi'ovineial  net  expenditure  would  liaAe 
increased  at  a  greater  rate  than  the  imperial  net? — No,  it  would 
not  quite  come  to  that. 

Just  put  the  figures  for  yourself? — Tliere  is  Rx.  1313  millions. 

And  adding  Rx.  LPCKMXIO  ?— But  Rx,  1.80(1,000  is  from  the 
beginning,  from   1870,  taking  the  first  contract. 

Taking  the  year  1870? — For  the  purposes  of  my  table,  we 
must  add  these  last  two  figures  only. 

It  will  quite  suffice ;  you  have  given  us  Rx.  1 ,800,000  as  your 
figure? — That  includes  also  the  resumptions  of  1870  and  ,  1877, 
since  the  first  original  contract  was  made.  Beginning  with  1882-83, 
there  were  only  two  resumptions,  one  by  Lord  Dufferin  and  one 
by  Lord  Ijansdowiie  ;  they  come  to  Rx.  1,100,000  millions.  'Gl  and 
"46  ;  those  are  the  only  two. 

That  is,  11  ?— Yes, 

Add  it  to  1313  you  get  11-23  ?— 14-23. 

Take  11  off  .3961  and  you  get  38-51  ?— 38-.51. 

The  comparison  would  be  14-23  against  38-51  ? — Yes.  Then  it 
would  be  like  this  ;  it  Avould  be  a  little  over  3,  on  the  left  side,  the 
net  provincial  (1  deduct  10.98  from  14-23)  ;  then  that  would  give 
3-25  as  the  provincial  increase,  (bi  the  otlier  side  I  take  away  l"! 
from  39-61.  that  would  mean  3851,  and  from  that  1  take  3081  ; 
that  leaves  770. 

Therefore,  you  say,  if  that  were  done,  the  proportion  would  be 
reduced  very  much  ? — Well,  slightly  ;  not  very  nuich. 

But  it  would  be  reduced  ?— Y"es  ;  but  it  should  be  rcn.iombered 
that  the  level  of  the  expenditure,  the  Imperial  level  and  the  pro- 
vincial level,  are  not  based  on  any  propoi'tion  :  there  are  certain 
revenues  that  go  exclusively  to  the  Government  of  India. 

That  was  why  I  wanted  to  draw  your  attention  to  this  table, 
because  it  seemed  to  me  that  you  could  not  really  compare  the  two 
services,  the  jsrovincia!  net  anc\  the  imperial  net  ;  different  causes 
were  acting  upon  them  ?  15ut.  where  they  actually  resume  pro- 
vincial revenues,  that  constitutes 

^^ntining  yourself  to  the  Rx.  1,800,000,  which,  in  your  opinion, 
ought  to  have  gone  to  the  Provincial  Ciovernraents  ;  if  that  had 
been  done,  would  it  not  have  necessitated  increase  of  taxation  in 
order  to  meet  these  Imperial  charges  ? — As  your  Lordship  has 
brought  out  in  one  of  the  questions  reeoi'ded  in  the  evidence,  when 
tliere  is  a  special  reserve  available,  then  the  expenditure  has  a 
tendency  to  increase  ;  but  when  Government  has  to  face  the  un- 
popularity of  imposing  extra  taxation,  it  would  think  twice  before 
it  increased  expenditin-e.     Meanwhile,  If  the    money  had  gone  to 
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the  Pi-ovinei:il  Governments,  education,  police  reform,  separation 
of  judicial  and  executive  functions,  these  very  necessary  reforms 
Avould  have  been  carried  out. 

Carrying  out  that  argument,  would  you  i-educe  the  Imperial  re- 
venue to  nil,  in  order  that  the  Imperial  expenditure  might  be 
correspondingly  reduced  ? — Oh,  certainly  not,  but  there  is  ample 
provision  already  :  they  liave  already  seeui'ed  to  them  a  certain 
portion  of  the  normal  increase. 

That  is  rather  an  assumption,  is  it  not  ?  Supposing  that  com- 
petent authority— 1  do  not  say  they  are  right — thought  that  this 
increase  of  expenditure  was  necessary,  it  would  have  involved 
increase  of  taxation  r — That  only  means  that  wo  have  to  say 
nothing  against  what  the  Clovcrument  of  India  may  do.  it  comes 
to  that  ultimately.  1  would  only  say  this,  that  the  Provincial 
Governments  are  as  much  interested  in  the  good  governments  of 
the  country  as  the  Imperial  Government.  They  are  certainly  not 
irrespon.sible,  as  some  of  us  are  called — these  Governors  and 
Lieutenant-tiovernors-  and  when  they  say,  "  You  should  not  take 
so  much  from  us,"  that  means  something. 

Did  you  not  say  that  the  heads  of  Departments  did  not  care 
for  finance,  but  only  eared  for  the  efficiency  of  their  Departments? 
Does  not  the  same  thing  apply  to  the  Provincial  Governments, 
and  will  not  their  tendency  )je  to  look  simply  to  the  efficiency  of 
their  own  Government,  with  a  certain  carelessness  as  to  what  the 
Finance  Member  might  in  the  end  have  to  do  in  the  way  of 
increasing  taxation  ?— All  English  officers  think  of  the  safety  of 
India  first,  and  second  to  that,  they  think  of  the  success  of  their 
own  administration.  Besides,  this  tendency  of  which  your 
Lordship  has  spoken  in  itself  does  not  deserve  to  be  condemned  ; 
it  depends  on  v.hat  the  department  is  in  I'egard  to  which  it  is 
exercised.  If  the  Provincial  Governments  want  to  increase  their 
expenditure,  we  think  that  is  perfectly  legitimate ;  when  the 
Imperial  spending  departments,  military  and  others,  want  to 
increase  their  expenditure,  we  feel  we  must  protest — that  is  all. 

Therefoi-e,  if  the  .Judicial  Department  wanted  to  increase  its 
expenditure,  they  must  necessarily  be  extravagant;  but  if  the 
Provincial  Government  want  to  improve  a  service,  tliat  necessarily 
is  economical  ? — But  the  Judicial  Department  is  under  the 
Provincial  Government. 

Take  an  Imperial  service  then  ? — The  Army,  , 

The  Army  is  struck  off ;  give  me  another  instance  ? — The 
railways. 

Whatever  is  imposed  by  the  Imperial  Government  by  way  of 
increase  of  expenditure  on  railways  must  be  extravagant  ;  but 
■whatever  is    proposed    by  the   Provincial    Government   must  be 
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eeonoDiieal  ? — I  do  not  quite  say  thixt;  but  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ments deal  directly  with  matters  which  are  properly  connected 
with  the  enlightenment  and  progress  of  the  people.  And  our 
Indian  people's  view,  at  all  events,  is  that  we  are  more  interested 
in  Provincial  than  we  are  in  Imperial  expenditure.  Of  course, 
this  is  our  criticism  of  what  the  Government  have  been  doing  ; 
the  Government  must  certainly  be  able  to  allege  reasons  on  the 
other  side,  else  they  would  not  iiave  done  it. 

But  each  department  is  interested  in  its  own  efficiency,  and  has 
the  same  tendency  to,  I  wijl  not  call  it  extravagance,  but  to  free 
expenditure,  which  perhaps  the  general  finances  will  not  bear  ; 
and  there  is  the  same  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Provincial 
Government  as  there  is  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Government  ? 
— That  is  true  ;  but  if  the  Educational  Department,  for  instance, 
wanted  to  increase  its  expenditure,  I  Avould  welcome  that 
tendency  ;  if  the  Military  Department  wanted  to  increase  its 
expenditure,  I  should  be  very  jealous  and  should  protest. 

But,  on  the  whole,  your  plea  is  one  for  additional  expenditure  ? 
— Yes.  The  Provincial  Governments  must  increase  their  expen- 
diture very  much. 

And,  in  consequence,  have  additional  taxation  ?  You  would  give 
this  1,800,000^,  over  to  the  Provincial  Governments  to  spend  ? — 
Yes,  I  would. 

You  have  got  no  means  of  showing  that  the  Imperial  net  ex- 
penditure could  be  reduced  by  that  sum  ;  would  that  be  possible  ? 
— That  might  be  possible. 

But  you  have  got  no  means  of  showing  so  ?  If  that  is  not 
possible,  then  the  whole  expenditui'e  of  India  would  be  increased 
by  1,800,000^.  Your  plea,  therefore,  in  that  case  would  be  for 
an  increase  of  expenditure,  and,  inasmuch  as  it  is  only  about 
in  equilibrium  at  the  present  moment,  that  would  be  a  plea  for 
increase  of  taxation  ;  must  not  that  be  the  result  ? — I  have  faith 
in  the  Government's  fear  to  face  the  unpopularity  of  increased 
taxation,  and  they  will  reduce  their  expenditure,  I  think. 

Now  will  you  pass  on  to  some  further  remarks  upon  the  princi- 
ple upon  Avhieh  these  contracts  are  based  ? — I  have  pointed  out 
one  defect  of  the  provincial  contracts,  namely,  that  they  are  one- 
sided arrangements  forced  upon  the  weak  Provincial  Govern- 
ments by  the  powerful  Imperial  Government.  Secondly,  there  is 
no  fixed  or  intelligible  principle  on  which  these  contracts  are 
based,  no  uniformity  in  their  plan,  no  equality  in  the  burdens 
which  they  impose  on  the  different  provinces.  The  share  of 
Imperial  expenditui'e  which  the  different  provinces  have  to  bear 
is  not  determined  by  any  tests  of  population  or  revenue.  A 
calculation,  made  by    Sir  James    Westland  and    printed  on  page 
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40()  of  the  seoond  volume    of   the    Finance  Committee's    report, 

gives  the  following  results : — 

The  proportions  or  percentages  of  revenue    surrenderecl  by  each 

province  to  the  Supreme  Government  are  as  follows  :  — 

Per  cent. 
India  Districts  (General)     ...  ...  26 

Central  Provinces  ...  ...         56 

Burma  ...  ...  •  •         58 

Assam  ...  ...  ...         51 

Bengal  ...  ....  ...         68 

North- West  Provinces  ...  ...         76 

Punjab  ...  ...  ...         45 

Madras  ...  ...  ...         52 

Bombay  ••.  ••  •■•         'iS 

The  contribution  of  each    province  per  100  of  the    population 

is  as  follows  :  — 


Rupees 

Province. 

contr 

i))uted   per  100 

of 

Population. 

Rs. 

Central  Provinces 

71 

Burma 

Assam 

312 

97 

Bengal 

107 

North- West  Pro%-inces 

177 

Punjab 

82 

Madras 

123 

Bombay 

l;-i5 

These  figures  are  suflicient  to  show  th.e  totally  arbitrary  character 
of  the  present  conti'acts.  The  fact  is  that  these  inequalities  are  a 
legacy  from  the  pi'e-deeentralization  period,  wl:en  tjie  expenditure 
of  the  different  provinces  was  determined,  as  men  like  Sir  Charles 
Trevelyan,  Sir  .John  Strachey,  Crcneral  Chesney  and  others  Ijave 
put  it,  not  by  the  resources  or  requirements  of  those  provinces, 
but  by  the  attention  that  their  Governments  succeeded  in  securing 
from  the  Central  Government,  i.e..  by  the  clamour  that  they  made. 
And  when  the  first  step  was  taken  in  1870  in  the  matter  of  decent- 
ralization, the  level  of  expenditure  that  had  been  reached  in  the 
difterent  provinces  was  taken  as  the  basis  on  Avliich  the  contracts 
were  made,  and  the  inequalities  that  then  existed  were,  so  to  say^ 
stereotyped.  I  think  it  is  high  time  that  an  effort  should  be  made 
gi'adually  to  rectify  these  inequalities. 
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Then  your  criticism  in  this  matter  is,  not  so  much  that  there 
should  ))e  one  uniform  percentage  levied  on  the  provinces,  as  that 
the  present  division  is  a  purely  arbitrary  one  ;  that  it  is  not  based 
upon  the  ascertained  requirements  of  the  provinces,  or  their  claims 
upon  the  centi'al  Government  for  special  consideration,  but  that 
it  is  a  hand-to-moatli  arrangement,  based  upon  a  state  of  things 
which  existed  befoi'e  the  new  provincial  system  was  introduced  ? — 
That  is  so,  and  also  this,  that  the  burdens  ought  to  be  more  faii-ly 
distributed.  It  is  very  iiard  on  certain  provinces — for  instance, 
Madras  is  very  hardly  treated  ;  we  are  better  off  in  Bombay,  but 
the  North- West  Provinces  are  very  badly  treated  also.  And  there 
is  another  point,  Government  has  nov>'  added  Burma.  This  new 
province  required  a  large  outlay  to  begin  a\  ith  ;  that  burden  has  to 
be  shared  by  all  the  other  provinces  without  any  principle,  so,  if 
there  was  any  limit  like  that,  the  burden  would  be  thrown  equally 
upon  all. 

The  proportion  of  revenue  surrendered  by  Burma  to  the  Supreme 
Government  was  rather  a  high  one — oS  per  cent.  ? — That  was 
Lower  Burma.  This  v.as  written  in  1886  by  Sir  James  Westland 
when  he  had  the  accounts  of  1884  before  him  ;  Upper  Burma 
was  not  annexed  at  that  time. 

But  even  at  that  time  is  it  not  the  ease  that  Lower  Burma  was 
an  expensive  province  to  the  Imperial  Government  ? — Lower 
Burma  was  not. 

Not  at  that  time  ? — And  there  is  another  peculiarity.  Burma  is 
very  thinly  populated,  so  that  the  number  of  rupees  eonti'ibuted 
per  100  ot  population  is  312;  and,  if  your  Lordship  will  look  at 
the  proportion  of  revenue  surrendered  by  Burma,  it  will  be  found 
to  be  oS  per  cent.,  or  more  than  one-half. 

That  is  the  figure  I  have  before  me.  Your  contention  would 
be,  therefore,  that  the  contribution  required  by  the  Imperial 
Government  was  «'xcessive  in  Burma  ?-  Yes,  in  Lower  Bui-ma ; 
I  am  not  referring  to  Upper  Burma,  which  was  annexed  in  1886. 

No,  I  quite  undei'stand.  Now,  take  another  of  these  provinces, 
and  perhaps  you  would  apply  the  same  reasoning  to  that — any 
one  you  like  ? — Say  the  North-\Yest  Provinces.  They  are  called 
upon  to  contribute  76  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  to  the  Imperial 
Government,  and  Bengal  is  called  upon  to  contribute  68  per 
cent. 

Now,  has  the  Imperial  Government  to  contribute  very  largely 
in  return  to  the  North-West  Provinces  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 
They  do  not  contribute  to  any  of  the  provinces. 

And  you  base  upon  that  your  contention  that  the  rate  of 
contribution  is  entirely  arbitrary  in  each  case  ? — That  is  what 
I   say.     It    is,    moreover,    the    official    view    itself.      Sir    James 
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Westland.  who  is  now  Finance  Membei",  liimself  constructed 
these  tables. 

But  you  are  not  in  any  way  arguing  for  a  rigid  .")0  per  cent, 
to  be  levied,  we  will  say,  from  all  the  provinces  ? — That  should 
be  the  ideal  that  we  should  keep  before  ourselves,  and  it  should 
be  gradually  reached  ;  that  is  what  I  mean.  I  will  explain  how 
that  could  be  reached  afterwards  ;  in  fact,  Sir  Charles  Elliott's 
proposals  aim  at  that. 

Perhaps  you  will  proceed  ? — The  third  defect  of  the  existing 
schemes  is  t'lat,  while  it  operates  as  a  cheek  on  the  growth  of 
provincial  expenditure,  it  imposes  no  similar  restraint  upon  the 
spending  propensities  of  the  Goverunu'nt  of  India.  The  only 
way  in  which  these  defects  could  be  remedied  was  clearly 
pointed  out  by  four  members  of  Lord  IJufferius  Finance  Commit- 
tee. They  were  the  President,  Sir  Charles  Elliott,  late  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Bengal,  Sir  W.  \V.  Hunter,  Mr.  Justice 
Cunningham,  and  Mr.  Justice  Ivanade.  In  a  note  which  they 
submitted  to  tlie  (iovernment  of  India  on  the  subject,  they 
made  the  following  four  proposals,  and  urged  that  their 
adoption  would  be  attended  by  very  beneficial  results  : — (1) 
That  there  be  no  divided  departments,  but  that  those  departments 
of  receipts  and  expenditure  which  arc  now  wholly  or  almost  wholly 
Imperial,  or  whieh  it  may  be  found  convenient  to  make  Imperial, 
should  be  set  on  one  side  for  Imperial  j)urposes,  and  that  the  re- 
ceipts and  expenditure  of  the  provincialised  departments  should  be 
entirely  provincial.  (2)  That  whatever  the  sum  be  by  which  the 
Imperial  expenditure  exceeds  the  income  from  tho.se  sources  of 
revenue  which  are  not  jnovincialised,  that  sum  should  be  declared 
the  first  charge  on  the  Provincial  revenues.  So  this  provides  fully 
for  the  interests  of  the  Government  of  India. 

But  would  not  the  result  be  very  much  the  same  as  it  is  now  ? — ■ 
No,  it  is  not  so.  The  scheme,  in  the  first  place,  secures  greater 
fixity  to  the  Provincial  Governments. 

Do  you  propose  to  show  that  to  us  afterwards  ? — Yes.  (3)  That 
the  provincial  surplus  which  arises  from  the  excess  of  receipts 
over  expenditure  should  be  the  fund  from  which,  in  the  first  place, 
all  Imperial  necessities  should  be  met  before  any  increase  can  take 
place  in  provincial  expenditure.  (4)  And  that  as  regards  the 
future  growth  of  revenue,  it  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  divided 
equally  between  Provincial  and  Imperial,  subject  to  the  condition 
that  if  the  Imperial  exigencies  ever  required  a  larger  share,  the 
Imperial  share  should  l)e  increased.  Taking  the  accounts  of 
1884-85.  Sir  Charles  Elliott  and  the  other  members  thus  illustrated 
the  working  of  their  scheme  :  They  proposed  that  opium,  salt, 
customs,  tribfttes,  post  office,  telegraph,  mint,  interest  on  debt, 
superannuation  receipts  and   charges,  the  East  Indian,  Eastern 
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Bengal,  Guai-anteed  and  Southern  Mahratta  Railways,  Military 
Works.  Army,  exchange  and  home  charges,  should  be  wholly 
Imperial,  and  that  the  Government  of  India  should  also  bear  the 
charges  and  receive  the  i-evenues  of  the  Imperial  districts,  i.e.,  the 
parts  of  India  which  are  not  included  in  the  provinces.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  proposed  that  land  I'evenue.  stamps,  excise,  as- 
sessed taxes,  forests,  registration,  and  the  civil  departments  should 
be  wholly  Provincial,  such  heads  as  stationeiy,  printing,  miscella- 
neous, and  railways,  canals,  and  other  public  works  as  were  already 
Provincial  continuing  to  remain  so.  The  accounts  of  1884—85, 
excluding  Provincial  rates,  were  as  follows : — 


(In  Thousands  of  Rupees  or  Hundreds 
of  Rx.) 

Imperial. 

Provincial. 

Total. 

Revenue 
Expenditure 

503.569 
505,066 

175,537 
174,854 

679.106 
679,920 

These  accounts,  on  the  basis  of  readjustment  suggested  above, 
would  have  stood  thus  : — 


(In  Thousands  of  Rupees  or  Hundreds 
of  Rx.) 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

Surplus  or 
Deficit. 

Imperial 
Provincial 

326,799 
354,307 

505,365 
176,559 

1 

178.566 
177,748 

Your  Lordship  Avill  notice  that  Rx.  35,000,000  is  the  revenue 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Provincial  Governments,  out  of  which 
Rx.  17,000,000  they  spend  for  themselves,  and  tbe  rest  they 
hand  over  to  the  Imperial  Government.  This  means  that  on  the 
basis  of  division  proposed,  the  provinces  would  have  to  pay 
about  17j  erores,  i.e.,  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  revenues  made 
over  to  them  to  the  Imperial  Government  to  enable  the  revenue 
of  the  latter  tc  come  up  to  its  expenditure.  I'his  scheme,  if 
adopted,  would  have  the  following  advantages  over  the  existing 
arrangements  : — 
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(a)  It  would  remove  all  initatioii  at  present  felt  by  the 
Provincial  Ciovernnicnts  and  secure  to  them,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  halt  the  normal  growth  of  revenues  in  their 
provinces,  enaliling  them  thereby  to  make  steady  efforts  towards, 
the  progi-essive  improvement  of  the  internal  administration  of 
tlie  country. 

(b)  It  is,  of  course,  not  possible  to  neeure  at  once  a,  complete 
equality  in  the  burdens  which  the  Imperial  expenditure  imposes 
upon  the  different  provinces.  Provinces  that  contribute  less  than 
half  their  revenue  to  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  cannot  be  suddenly 
called  upon  to  reduce  tlicir  own  expenditure  and  pay  their  full 
share  with  a  view  to  reducing  the  share  of  those  that  at  present 
contribute  more  than  half.  Existing  facts  after  all  must  be  res- 
pected and  the  present  level  of  expenditure  in  the  ditr'erent 
provinces  must  be  left  untouched.  But  the  effect  of  contribut- 
ing to  the  Imperial  Exchequer  an  equal  portion  of  all  future 
increase  in  revenue  (viz.,  50  per  cent.),  will  be  that  year  by  year 
the  relation  which  the  contribution  of  a  province  bears  to  its  re- 
venue will  tend  more  and  more  towards  e(|ualization.  Thus  the 
provinces  which  now  pay,  say,  60  per  cent,  of  their  revenue  will, 
after  paying  only  50  per  cent,  of  their  increase  for  some  years, 
be  found  to  have  dropped  down  to  a  I'atio  of  58  or  57  per  cent. 
And  similarly  in  the  provinces  which  pay  less  than  50  per  cent, 
at  present,  the  ratio  will  constantly  work  itself  up  to  50  per 
cent.  The  proposed  scheme,  while  making  ample  provision  for 
the  necessities  of  the  Central  Government,  imposes  at  the  same 
time  something  like  a  check  on  its  spending  propensities.  It 
secures  to  that  Government  the  entire  normal  growth  of  the  ini- 
perialised  items  of  revenue  and  also  half  that  of  the  provincialised 
items,  and  leaves  to  it  besides  the  power  to  demand  more  than  half 
in  times  of  sore  need.  But  it  is  expected  that  in  ordinary  years 
more  than  half  the  normal  growth  of  provincial  revenues  will  not 
be  devoted  to  non-provincial  purposes.  The  adoption  of  the  scheme 
■will  place  the  financial  .system  of  India  once  for  all  on  a  sound 
basis  and  will  bring  it  more  in  a  Hue  with  the  federal  systems  of 
finance  in  other  countries,  such  as  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
even  Canada  and  the  United  States.  In  these  countries,  so  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  gather,  the  central  and  constituent  govern- 
ments have  their  separate  resources,  but  the  latter  are  called  upon 
in  Germany  and  Switzerland  to  make  special  contributions  on 
extraordinary  occasions.  There  is  one  safeguard  which  I  would 
add  to  the  foregoing  scheme  and  which,  I  think,  is  very  important. 
It  is  this,  that  the  Go\ernment  of  India  .should  have  no  power  of 
claiming  for  itself  a  higher  proportion  of  the  provincial  increase- 
than  50  per  cent.,  except  in  those  extreme  cases  described  by 
Lord  Ripon's  Government  as  dire  necessities,  and  that,  whenever 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Government  of  Indiathose  extreme  cases  arise,. 
a  formal  declaration  of  the  grounds  on  which  such  opinion  is  based. 
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should  be  draAvn  up  and  sent  to  the  Secretaiy  of  State  to  be 
placed  by  him  before  Parliament.  Moreover,  the  increase  should 
not  be  allowed  without  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
so  that  the  Provincial  Governments,  if  they  wanted  to  protest 
against  it,  would  haie  an  opportunity  of  doing  so.  I  am 
eonfidi^nt  that  the  Provincial  Governments  in  India  will  welcome 
such  a  settlement  of  the  question.  Befoi-e  concluding  this 
portion  of  my  evidence,  I  may  be  permitted  to  remark  that  it 
would  have  been  a  matter  of  general  advantage  if  represen- 
tatives of  Provincial  Governments  had  come  here  to  give 
evidence  on  this  subject  before    the  Commission. 

I  have  a  question  to  ask  you  on  the  proposal  you  make; 
but  first  of  all,  could  you  explain  what  you  mean  by  expressing 
the  wish  that  representatives  of  Provincial  Governments  should 
come  here  ?  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  witnesses  from  the 
Bombay  and  Madras  Governments  should  have  been  invited  to 
come  over  to  give  evidence? — On  this  particular  subject  of 
provincial  finance. 

Your  criticism  upon  what  the  Commission  have  done  is  that 
they  have  restricted  themselves  to  hearing  the  evidence  of 
people  who  represent  the  Central  Government? — Yes.  I  do  not 
criticise  what  the  Commission  have  done.  I  only  say  that  it 
would  have  been  well  if  the  Central  Government  in  India  had 
asked  the  Provincial  Govei*nments  to  send  representatives  to 
give  evidence. 

I  quite  understand.  You  say  that,  if  the  suggestion  which, 
you  have  explained  to  us  were  carried  out,  it  would  remove  all 
ix-ritation  at  present  felt  by  the  Provincial  Governments ;  but 
do  you  not  thinlv  that  there  would  be  a  certain  feeling  of 
irritation  in  the  Provincial  Ciovernmcnts  if  you  not  only  doubled 
their  income — which  you  would  do  if  you  increased  it  from  ITg^ 
millions  to  35 — but  immediately  afterwards  took  part  of  that 
away  from  them  to  give  to  the  Imperial  Government  ? — I  do  not 
think  so. 

Do  you  not  think  that  there  would  be  a  little  irritation? — No, 
there  would  be  no  irritation.  They  would  know,  of  course,  that 
they  have  to  provide  for  the  Imperial  Government,  as  at  present, 
but  the  great  adA-antage  of  that  sclieme  would  ))e  that  50  per  cent, 
would  definitely  belong  to  the  Provincial  Governments  and  50 
per  cent,  would  be  all  that  would  be  taken  away. 

You  give  the  analogy  of  Germany.  Have  you  never  heard  that 
in  Germany  there  is  a  very  great  deal  of  irritation  felt  over  what 
I  think  they  call  the  matricidar  contribution  ;  the  tendency  of  the 
Empire  is  to  increase  that  matrlcuhir  contribution,  and  —  I  am 
only  speaking  of  what  I  have  read — that  increase  does  not  tend  to 
make  the  relations  between  the  subordinate   Governments   and  the 
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Supreme  Government  more  pleasant  ? — It  is  yery  mnrh  to  be 
wished  that  exactly  the  same  state  of  thing;s  should  reproduce 
itself  in  the  Government  of  India  so  far  as  the  relations  of  the 
Provincial  and  Supreme  Governments  are  concerned.  There  would 
then  be  some  guarantee  that  there  v.ould  be  some  check  on  the 
tendencies  of  the  Imperial  Ciovernment  :  at  present  it  has  things 
all  its  own  way. 

I  do  not  see  where  the  check  on  the  Imperial  Ciovernment  would 
be,  if  the  Imperial  Government  at  the  end  of  the  time  said  :  "  We 
have  spent  so  much,  hand  it  over"  ?— No,  it  would  not  be  that  : 
the  contract  would  be  there.  If  at  the  end  of  the  year  they  were 
able  to  show  that  some  dire  necessity  had  arisen,  they  would  come 
first  of  all  to  tlie  Secretary  of  State  :  that  is  what  I  have  provided. 
The  Provincial  Governments  would  then  ])ut  forwai-d  their  views, 
and  the  SecretaiT  of  State's  sanction  would  be  necessai-y  :  and  the 
whole  matter  would  ultimately  come  before  Parliament.  That  is 
all  that  can  be  done  at  present ;  I  wish  more  could  be  done,  but  it 
does  not  seem  feasible. 

Wc  will  say  at  the  present  moment  that  the  expenditure  of  this 
test  vear  is  ."iO  millions  ;  vou  take  that  as  the  existing  expcndi- 
tm-e  ?— Of  1884-."). 

I  am  taking  it  for  that  year  ? — Yes. 

And  the  revenue  which  the  Imperial  Government  enjoyed  in 
that  year  was  a  sum  slightly  less  than  that  ? — Ves. 

Under  the  reform  which  you  have  brought  before  us  IT.j  millions 
of  those  revenues  would  be  taken  away  from  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment ? — Yes. 

But  they  would  be  handed  over  to  the  Provincial  Governments 
simply  to  get  taken  again  ? — But  there  would  be  this  advantage, 
the  depai'tments  would  once  for  all  be  classed  as  Provincial 
and  Imperial,  so  that  the  Budgets  may  be  separate,  everything 
may  be  separate,  and  there  need  not  be  this  complication  which 
is  inevitable  at  present.  The  present  theory  is  a  very  defective 
theory ;  all  the  revenues  belong  to  the  Government  of  India  : 
they  are  only  nominally  received  by  the  Provincial  Governments 
in  trust  for  the  Government  of  India,  and  then  the  Imperial 
Government  hands  over  to  the  Provincial  Government  so  much. 
Under  my  scheme  tliere  would  be  a  complete  division  of  resources. 

Now  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  the  advantage  of  distinctness 
of  account.  We  will  say  that,  instead  of  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment levying  taxes  on  behalf  of  the  Imperial  Government,  they 
would  levy  these  taxes  on  their  own  behalf  ;  but,  as  soon  as 
they  had  done  that,  they  would  immediately  have  to  give  over 
in  this  particular  year  this  very  large  sum  to  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment.    It  seems  to  me  to  leave  matters  very    much  where  they 
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were  before,  and  up  to  this  point  yovi  have  provided  no  cheek 
upon  the  Imperial  Government.  From  \\hat  you  have  told  us  I 
think  you  see  your  way  to  pi'oviding  a  check  ;  I  think  you  told 
us  that,  as  far  as  the  growing  revenue  was  concerned,  not  more 
than  50  per  cent,  was  to  be  taken  by  the  Imperial  Government ; 
is  that  the  safeguard  upon  which  you  rely  against  extravagance 
on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Government  ? — One  of  the  safeguards. 

What  were  the  others  ? — The  other  is  that,  if  the  Government 
of  India  wanted  more,  then  it  must  draw  up  a  declaration  to 
come  before  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  declaration  must  go 
befoi'e  Parliament.  Of  course,  necessities  must  be  provided  for, 
but  there  would  be  this,  that  they  would  iiot  care  to  submit  them- 
selves to  all  this,  unless  -the  occasion  were  really  an  vii-gent  one. 

But,  in  the  meantime,  the  expenditure  is  going  on,  and  the 
Imperial  Government  finds  it  necessary  to  incur  expenditure  ; 
how  would  it  incur  it,  when  one-tliirtl  of  its  revenue  was  taken 
away  ?  — But  there  are  large  balances  which  the  Government  of 
India  has;  surely  extraordinary  expenditure  might  be  met  out  of 
them,  and  it  has  powers  of  ))orro\ving  also. 

We  are  told  that  these  balances  are  only  cai-efully  adjusted  to 
the  present  necessities,  and,  if  you  made  farther  demands  upon  it, 
the  Government  would  have  to  have  bigger  balances.  AYhen  an 
extraordinary  occasion  arises,  they  must  draw  on  their  balances  ? 
— As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  no  stringent  limits  about  their 
balances ;  sometimes  they  drop  down  to  12  crores,  sometimes 
they    amount  to  23,  ynd  so  on. 

It  has  been  put  before  us  by  the  responsible  officers  that  the 
balances,  as  they  at  present  stand,  are  not,  on  the  average  and 
in  the  main,  excessive  for  the  present  needs  ? — Yes. 

But,  if  the  Imperial  Government,  carrying  on  its  expenditure, 
cannot  draw  upon  the  Provincial  Governments  until  tlie  Pro- 
vincial Governments  have  made  an  appeal  iiome.  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  has  heard  l>oth  sides  and  sanctioned  the 
transfer  of  the  sum,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  Central  Govern- 
ment must  have  vei-y  largely  increased  balances  out  of  which 
to  provide  in  the  meantime? — But  how  much  does  it  take  at 
a  time  from  the  Provincial  Governments  ?  Not  much,  after  all, 
whenever  it  demands  these  contributions  :  it  took,  for  instance, 
at  one  time  less  than  a  million,  and  at  another  time  less  than 
a  million. 

But,  in  this  ease,  your  proposal  takes  aAvay  at  once  one-third 
of  the  revenue  of  the  Imperial  Government? — Yes. 

(Mr.  Courtney.)  That  is  only,  as  I  understand  it,  when  the 
arrangement  is  first  made  ;  after  you  have  made  your  arrange- 
ment for  allocation  of  revenues,  and  your  distribution  of  accruing 
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revenue  and  surplus,  the  whole  niaehinery  would  be  automatic  ? 
— Yes. 

And  that  is  your  best  guarantee ;  there  would  be  an  automatic 
revenue  received  by  the  provincial  administration,  and  an  auto- 
matic share  given  to  the  Central  Governments — Yes,  that  is 
what  I  mean. 

And  so.  if  after  tliroe  or  four  years  a  crisis  arose  in  which 
the  Central  Government  was  pinched,  it  woiUd  have  to  make  a 
solemn  declaration  of  tlie  special  circumstances  of  its  situation, 
which  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  would 
then  sanction  an  indent  upon  tlie  provincial  revenues  ? — Yes, 
exactly  ;  my  ease  has  been  very  fairly  put ;  tliat  is  exactly  what 
I  mean.  The  only  thing  that  I  would  add  to  that,  is  that, 
whenever  the  Government  of  India  resumes  an  additional 
portion  of  the  surplus  of  the  f^rovineial  Governments,  the  portion 
does  not  come  at  once ;  it  is  only  a  small  dribble  at  the 
beginning,  but  it  secures  that  portion  to  itself  permanently.  So 
it  is  not  of  much  immediate  importance  in  the  ease  of  a  real 
emci-gency  which  wants  a  large  expenditure  at  once.  If  the 
emergency  was  not  a  pressing  one,  but  if  the  Government  of  India 
wished  to  increase  its  expenditure  permanently,  there  would  be 
time  for  them  to  go  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  get  his  sanction. 

(5t>  J.imes  Peile.)  A  deficit  in  the  Imperial  Budget  would 
always  be  an  emergency  such  as  you  would  look  to  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  so. 

Why  ? — They  may  meet  a  deficit  out  of  their  own  resources,  out 
of  the  biilances  for  the  first  year:  they  do  not  keep  the  balances 
at  a  specified  level ;  there  have  been  many  years  where  they  have 
reduced  tlie  balances,  and  the  next  yeai%  when  they  have  better 
revenues,  they  make  them  up. 

{Mr.  Courtney.)  Your  hope  would  be  that,  with  this  chasm 
lying  before  them,  they  would  alw-iys  pull  up  in  time  ? — Yes,  that 
is  what  I  mean. 

{^Sir  .fames  Peile.^  But.  if  tliey  did  not  meet  a  deficit  out  of 
the  balances,  they  would  have  to  meet  it  by  extra  taxation,  would 
they  not  Y — Yes.  they  have  that  power  also  of  extra  taxation,  and 
I  would  not  touch  their  power  in  that  respect. 

(Chairman.)  But  you  are  onlv  going  to  allow  the  Imperial 
Government,  under  any  circumstances,  50  per  cent,  of  the 
increase  of  the  proceeds  of  taxation  ? — Yes,  50  per  cent,  of  the 
provincial  revenues,  in  addition  to  the  whole  100  per  cent,  of  its 
own  revenues. 

The  whole  of  its  own.  yes  :  but  only  50  per  cent,  of  the  increase 
of  the  prc-^gfjal.  and.  therefore,  to  that  extent  you  increase  the 
powers  of'^.Trj'Zrovincial  Governments  to  spend  ? — Yes. 
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That  being  the  case,  it  is  very  probable,  is  it  not,  that  the 
Imperial  Government  would  find  itself  short  ? — I  do  not  think 
so.  In  the  year  taken  by  Sir  Charles  Elliott  it  required  50  per 
cent,  of  the  provincial  revenues  to  make  up  its  Budget ;  last  year 
also  in  the  Supreme  Legislative  Council  this  same  point  was 
pressed  by  a  non-official  member,  and  on  that  occasion  he  divided 
the  Budget  in  the  same  manner  as  this.  Last  year  the  Budget 
was,  say,  96  millions;  out  of  that  48  were  Imperial  and  48 
Provincial  according  to  this  scheme.  Well,  out  of  that  48  the 
Provincial  Governments  spent  24,  and  contributed  24  to  the 
Imperial  Treasury,  so  that  the  scheme  would  automatically  work 
like  that.  The  Imperial  Budget  would  be  the  Impei-ial  receipts, 
plus  contribution  from  the  Provincial  Governments;  the  Pro- 
vincial Budget  would  be  so  much  revenue,  minus  so  much 
contribution  to  the  Imperial  Government. 

What  you  want  really  to  do  is,  is  it  not,  to  secure  to  the 
Provincial  Governments  of  India  what  you  think  is  a  fairly 
sufficient  revenue  with  M'hich  the  Imperial  Government  could 
not  meddle  ? — That  is  my  object. 

And,  in  oi'der  to  get  that  end,  you  would  not  mind  leaving 
the  Imperial  Government  to  the  necessity  of  imposing  extra 
taxation,  which  otherwise  might  be  avoided  ? — Well,  they  avoid 
it  at  present  by  starving  the  most  useful  things  ;  I  do  not  approve 
of  that ;  they  starve  education,  and  all  that. 

But  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  understand  whether  you 
do  not  shrink  from  extj'a  taxation  in  oi'der  to  secure  to  the 
Provincial  Governments  that  revenue  ? — I  do  not  shrink  from 
that,  because  I  know  that  the  Government  would  not  care  for 
that  unpopularity,  and  that  the  taxable  resources  are  nearly 
exhausted  now  in  India. 

Now  we  come  to  the  progress  of  expenditure,  and,  perhaps, 
you  would  give  us  your  views  upon  tliat  subject? — Yes.  Our 
expenditure  shows  a  large  and  continuous  growth  since  the 
transfer  of  the  Government  of  India  from  the  Company  to  the 
Crown,  and  recent  changes  in  the  frontier  policy  have  accelerated 
its  pace  in  an  alarming  manner.  Excluding  railway  receipts,  the 
average  expendituie  for  the  five  years  preceding  the  Mutiny 
wa.s  about  30  croves.  It  now  stands  at  over  73  cvoi'es,  nearly 
21  times  what  it  was  before  the  j\Iutiny.  Increase  of  expenditure 
taken  by  itself  as  a  feature  of  national  finance,  is  not  necessarily 
open  to  any  serious  objection.  Everything  depends  in  this 
matter  on  the  nature  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  increase 
has  been  incurred,  and  the  results  produced  by  such  outlay  of 
public  money.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  in  France,  in  Italy — 
in  fact,  almost  everywhere  in  Europe — there  have  been  large 
increases  in  national  expenditure  during  the  last  30  years;  but 
the    increase    in    Indian    expenditure    during    this    time    differs 
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from  the  increases  elsewhere  in  a  most  fundamental  respect. 
While  increased  expenditure  in  other  countries  under  proper 
popular  control  has,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judj^e,  helped  to 
bring  increased  strength  and  security  to  the  nations  and  increased 
enlightenment  and  prosperity  to  the  people,  our  continually  growing 
expenditure  has,  in  our  opinion,  under  autocratic  management,  de- 
fective constitutional  control,  and  the  inherent  defects  of  alien 
domination,  only  helped  to  bring  about  a  eonstantlv  increasing 
exploitation  of  our  resoun^es,  retarded  our  material  progress, 
weakened  our  natural  defences,  and  burdened  us  with  undefined 
and  indefinite  financial  liabilities. 

INIay  I  stop  you  there  for  a  moment  and  aslc  you  what  you  mean 
by  '•  increasing  exploitation  of  our  resources  has  retarded  our 
material  progress  "?  -  ^'es.  NVhat  I  mean  there]jy  is  this  :  The 
resources  of  our  Empire  are  ivally  vast;  but  the  great  dilficulty 
in  India  is  about  capital,  and  we  are  unable  at  present  to  take 
advantage  of  these  resources  ourselves,  but  our  hope  is  that  in 
course  of  time  we  might  be  better  able  to  spend  monej'  in  that 
direction,  and  then  we  should  be  able  to  utilise  our  resources  for 
ourselves.  At  present,  owing  to  the  vigor(>us  manner  in  which 
railways  are  constructed,  and  the  way  in  which  foreign  capitalists 
are  encouraged  to  invest  their  money  in  India,  the  result  is  that  we 
get  only  the  wages  of  labour,  \vliile  all  the  profits  that  are  made 
there  arc  taken  out  of  the  countiy  and  our  resources  are  being 
utilised  by  others. 

Then  you  would  prefer  to  have  gonc^  without  the  railways  all  the 
time? — Vour  idea  of.  improving  the  material  jirosperity  of  India 
would  have  been  to  have  adopted  none  of  these  improvements  such 
as  railroads,  which  most  people  think  tend  to  develop  a  country  ? 
—  Well,  I  am  not  quite  so  s\veej)ing  in  my  assertion,  i  do  not  mean 
that  tiie  raihvays  themselves  ai"e  to  be  condemned — all  the  railways 
—but  the  manner  in  which  the  Government  are  going  in  for  more 
and  more  railways,  starving  more  useful  things,  is  an  objection  ; 
and  this  has  resulted  in  the  exploitation  of  our  resources  by  the 
indigo,  tea,  coffee,  and  other  planters.  The  policy  of  free  trade  has, 
moreover,  been  forced  upon  us  too  early,  thereby  destroying  all  our 
important  industries  that  existed  before,  and  throwing  all  the 
people  on  the  precarious  resource  of  agriculture. 

Do  you  consider  it  a  great  drawback  in  the  development  of 
Indian  resources  that  a  great  tea  trade  has  been  established,  which 
has  gone  very  far  to  put  India  in  the  place  that  China  formerly 
occupied  as  supplying  England  with  tea  ? — So  far  that  would  be 
an  advantage,  but  the  profits  go  to  Europeans  ;  and  if  we  were  able 
to  accumulate  capital  the 

But,  if  this  capital  had  not  come  from  this  country,  this  new 
industry  would  not  have  been  developed  ? — That  is  so. 
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It  is  quite  open,  at  the  present  niowicnt,  to  Indians  to  use  their 
large  resources,  if  they  are  large  resources,  in  cultivating  this  tea  ; 
but  apparently  they  do  not  do  it  V— \\'e  have  very  little  capital  to 
invest  in  these  industries. 

And.  therefore,  no  improvement  would  take  place  and  at  the 
present  day  you  >vould  be  cultivating  as  you  were  oO  or  100  years 
ago,  because  you  have  not  got  capital.  In  such  a  ease  is  it  not  an 
advantage  to  a  country  to  be  able  to  l^orrow  capital,  and  borrow  it 
cheaply,  in  another  country,  in  order  to  help  the  development  of  its 
resources  ? — But,  if  I  had  a  vast  property  myself,  I  would  rather 
allow  that  property  to  remain  as  it  is,  with  the  consciousness  that 
I  may  make  full  use  of  it  when  I  have  the  means,  rather  than  allow 
somebody  else  to  come  and  use  it  and  give  me  only  a  pittance,  the 
outsider  getting  all  the  rest  ;  it  is  my  property. 

I  only  want  to  understand  j'our  view.  You  would  have  had  no 
railways  ;  you  would  not  have  had  very  good  roads,  I  think  ;  and 
none  of  these  trades  would  have  been  developed.  Do  you  think 
that  that  would  have  Ijeen  for  the  benefit  of  India  ? — I  did  not  say 
that  thei'e  should  have  been  no  railroads  at  all  ;  but  my  complaint 
is  about  the  manner — 

I  think  you  say  in  one  part  of  the  paper  which  you  have  given 
me,  that  you  think  that  at  the  present  moment  railroads  ought 
only  to  be  executed  out  of  surplus  revenue  ;  that  ii?  to  say,  that 
India  should  make  her  own  railroads  ? — Yes. 

It  is  another  form  of  saying  it  V-Yes. 

And  that  principle  you  would  have  applied  from  Lord  Dalhousie's 
time  forward  ? — No,  I  should  not  have  done  that.  I  think  we 
must  be  up  to  the  times  after  all  :  and  the  main  trunk  lines  would 
have  been  constructed. 

Therefore,  it  is  only  a  question  of  difference  of  degree  : 
the  main  policy  v.as  right,  and  the  main  policy  was  a 
benefit  to  India,  inasmuch  as  it  introduced  these  improve- 
ments which  have  been  adopted  by  every  other  country  under 
the  sun  :  and,  on  the  whole,  you  would  not  have  liked  India  to 
have  been  left  entirely  without  a  share  in  these  improvements  ? 
Your  difference  of  opinion  with  the  Indian  Government  is  that 
they  had  been  pushed  too  far  ? — That  is  one  ;  and  I  look  at 
the  motive  power  which  sets  in  motion  the  whole  machinery. 
No  Viceroy  goes  out  to  India,  but  a  body  of  merchants  waits 
upon  him  in  England  and  says,  "  You  must  do  something  for  rail- 
roads." and  so  on  ;  there  is  a  feeling  in  India  ;l:at  these  i-ailroads 
are  mainly  undertaken  in  the  interests  of  the  F  >  ;lish  commercial 
classes.  We  have  got  the  main  trunk  lines  ;  we  \vould  rather  go 
without  the  others. 
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What  I  understand  is,  that  the  foreign  Enghsh  capital  should 
have  made  the  main  trunk  lines,  and  nothing  more  should  have 
been  done,  unless  out  of  surplus  revenue.  I  think  you  have  rather 
minimised  the  surplus  revenue ;  that  amounted  to  very  little,  in 
your  opinion,  did  it  not ;  at  the  present  moment  the  surplus  revenue 
is  not  very  much  ? — Yes. 

And.  therefore,  you  would  be  practically  putting  an  end  to  all 
railroad  expenditure  at  the  present  moment  ? — They  might  make 
economies  and  have  a  larger  margin  :  if  they  are  really  anxious  for 
these  railways,  they  might  make  e<'onomies  and  have  a  larger  m.ar- 
gin,  and  devote  that  margin  to  railways  if  they  please. 

(Sir  William  Wedderburn.')  They  need  not  have  expeditions  to 
Chitral  ? — They  might  very  well  dispense  with  those  ;  that  is  what 
we  think. 

(Chnirinaii.)  This,  of  course,  is  a  perfectly  fair  argument  to 
pat  forward  :  but  it  is  alwavs  accompanied  by  the  argument  on  the 
other  side  that  competent  people  thought  these  things  necessary  ? — 
That  is  so:  but  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  members  who  criti- 
cise are  not  military  experts  themselves,  and  yet  they  do  not  feel 
themselves  debarred  from  criticising. 

"SYill  you  tell  us  how  the  making  of  railroads  has  retarded  your 
material  progress,  because  yon  say  "  that  the  increasing  exploita- 
tion of  our  resources  has  retarded  our  material  progress"  — Well, 
this  free  trade  policy  that  has  been  thrust  on  the  country  has  killed 
all  our  industries.  No  colony  has  accepted  this  policy.  The  result  is 
that  our  people  are  growing  poorer  and  poorer,  because  they  are  all 
thrust  back  on  agriculture.  Sir  James  C'aird,  in  his  report,  says 
that  there  are  so  many  idlers  now  connected  with  land  :  I  believe 
half  the  number  would  do  the  agricultural  work  :  and  the  other 
half  are  kept  on  land  because  they  have  nothing  else  to  do:  and 
the  result  is  so  much  labour  is  practically  idle  there;  and  the  old 
industries  that  we  had  are  swept  away  under  the  competition  of 
steam  and  machinery  ;  so  that  has  retarded  our  piogress. 

Then  the  opening  of  fresh  trades  must  have  the  opposite  effect, 
must  it  not? — But  that  is  very  little ;  we  get  only  wages  there,  and 
everything  else  goes  out. 

Quite  so  ;  but  you  speak  of  the  people  not  having  anvthing  else 
to  do  except  being  on  the  land,  the  consequence  being  that  too 
large  a  population,  as  I  understand,  are  being  employed  on  the 
land.  Any  new  trade  opened  must  find  larger  employment  for  the 
people,  and.  therefore,  be  beneficial  ? — Your  Lordship  should  take 
both  parts  of  my  scheme,  namely,  protection  coupled  with  that. 
Then,  of  course,  our  other  industries  also  would  remain  ;  and  the 
result  of  it  would  be  that  our  unemployed  would  find  work  there. 
After  all,  it  is  the  ideas  that  mould  these  activities  ;  and  our  eon- 
tact  with  the  West  has  given  us  the  necessarj'  ideas. 
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I  want  to  keep  to  the  question  I  was  putting  to  you,  namely 
there  are  too  many  people  on  the  land  ;  the  opening  of  fresh 
trades,  and  thereby  finding  fresh  employment,  must  tend  to  relieve 
that  glut,  must  it  not  ? — That  is  true,  so  far  as  it  goes. 

And,  therefore,  when  you  get  within  .'lO  years  an  enormous 
new  trade  like  the  making  of  railways — I  think  I  am  rigiit  in 
calling  it  enormous — there  is  a  tendency  in  that  direction,  is  there 
not  ? — Economically  I  must  admit  that  it  has  a  tendency  in  that 
direction  :  but  I  do  not  approve. 

I  am  only  taking  that  as  an  instance;  and  any  development  of 
Indian  resources,  that  gives  employment  to  labour,  has  a  tendency 
to  relieve  this  glut,  has  it  not  ? — Yes ;  but  those  men  were 
already  employed  before  ;  not  these  exactly,  but  those  v.ho  repre- 
sented them  in  the  old  days. 

But  you  have  just  told  us  that  there  are  too  many  on  the  land 
now  ? — Yes,  because  our  industries  have  been  killed  by  free  trade. 

And  when  other  industries  ai'e  opened  up,  those  new  industries 
tend,  so  far  as  employment  is  concerned,  to  redress  the  balance  ? — 
That  is  true  ;  but  you  should  never  have  forced  free  trade  upon  us 
and  killed  our  old  industries. 

Then  your  remedy  is  protection  ? — Yes.  India  needs  protection 
very  badly  ;  that  is  my  view. 

Then  it  comes  to  that,  that  your  remedy  is  protection  ? — Well, 
yes  ;  though  the  evil  has  already  been  done. 

Is  the  feeling  that  protection  is  necessary  universal  throughout 
India  ? — So  far  as  I  know  that  is  the  general  feeling.  We  are  like 
the  colonies  in  that  respect. 

(Air.  Naoroji.)  What  is  the  reason  they  were  not  able  to  take 
up  these  industries,  such  as  tea  or  anj'^  of  these  industries,  or  any  of 
these  enterprises  which  the  foreigners  came  and  took  possession 
of  ;  is  it  not  because  our  capital  is  carried  away  from  the  country  ? 
— Yes,  that  is  so. 

Is  not  that  at  the  root  of  the  whole  thing  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  at  the 
root  of  the  whole  thing. 

If  that  Avere  not  so,  and  we  were  able  to  preserve  what  we  pro- 
duce, we  should  be  able  to  welcome  the  foreigners  to  do  what  they 
liked,  and  v.e  should  be  able  to  compete  on  equal  grounds  with 
them  ? — Yes,  exactly. 

Otherwise,  we  are  reduced  to  mere  labourers,  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  v.rater  ;  whereas  now,  of  the  profits  of  all  these  new 
improvements  and  trades  and  manufactures  introduced  into  the 
country  nothing  remains  ;  those  profits  are  all  taken  away  by 
somebody  else  ? — Yes. 
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Because  we  ourselves  eaunot  devote  our  money  or  our  capital  to 
the  subject  ;  is  not  tiiat  so  ?  —That  is  so  :  I  would  j;ive  one  illus- 
tration which  would  make  mv  meaning  clear.  It  is  like  a  house  in 
which  there  is  only  one  p;'rsou,  and  that  is  a  paralytic,  and  there 
are  a  number  of  good  things  in  the  house.  The  person  himself 
can  take  no  advantage  of  those  good  things  ;  but  other  people 
come  in,  throw  a  piitancie  to  him  and  take  away  all  those  things  ; 
it  is  almost  like  that. 

{Chairnuin.)  Take  them  away!  Hut  they  buy  them  ? —Wei), 
they  say  they  buy  them. 

There  is  a  price  given  ior  them  ? — But  only  a  very  inadequate 
price. 

Take  the  ease  of  a  railroad ;  that  costs  money  to  make,  does 
it  not?— Yes,  it  does. 

That  money  has  been  supplied  from  here? — Yes. 

Is  not  that  buying?  Is  not  that  a  case  of  buying  a  portion 
of  the  i-cceipts  of  the  raih-oad  back  again  ?  If  England  sends 
over  500,<KK»/.  worth  of  rails  which  are  laid  down,  for  the  moment 
that  costs  India  nothing.  England  buys  a  certain  share  of  the 
proceeds  of  tliis  industrial  undertaking  by  providing  these  rails; 
is  not  that  an  exchange  lietwecn  the  two  countries  ?  That  is 
not  taking  the  things  out  of  the  Indian's  house  without  paying 
for  them?-  I  do  not  say  without  paying:  you  throw  a  pittance 
to  us  in  tlic  shape  of  wages  ;  the  profits  are  all  taken  clean  out. 

Is  it  not  the  ease  that  the  whole  work  has  been  done,  or  the 
great  part  of  it  has  been  done,  by  goods  which  Englishmen  have 
brought  and  sent  over  ? — Y'es. 

Plant?— Y'es. 

And  in  all  fairness  has  not  the  return  been  a  perfectlj'^  fair 
bargain  between  tlie  two  countries  ?  -But  they  are  our  resources ; 
why  should  English  capital  alone   find  its  investment  there? 

But  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  your  resources  being  employed, 
only  you  say  you  have  not  got  them  ?— The  natural  resources 
are  our   own,  the  land  is  our  own,  everything  is  our  own. 

At  all  events  you  could  subscribe  to  these  railroads  and  find 
the  capital  for  them,  but  you  do  not  ? — We  have  no  capital. 

As  far  as  I  understand,  the  English  Government  would  be 
only  too  glad  if  you  would  pour  out  your  accumulated  wealth 
to  buy  these  railroads,  but  you  will  not  ? — There  is  not  much 
accumulated  wealth. 

{Mr.  Naoroji.)  Is  it  not  the  case  that  we  cannot  buy  them 
because  our  capital  is  taken  away  by  somebody  else  ?— Y'es,  what 
would  otherwise  be  our  capital. 
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We  have  not  the  capital  to  pour  out,  otherwise  we  would  be 
only  too  willing  to  devote  it,  and  leave  the  foreigners  also  to  come 
in  with  their  capital  ?— Yes  ;  if  what  the  nation  might  have  saved 
in  normal  circumstances  had  remained  in  the  country,  we  might 
have  been  much  better  able  to  taive  advantage  of  those  resources. 

{Chairman.)  I  think  we  had  better  pass  on  ? — Compelled  to 
meet  the  demands  of  a  forward  Imperial  frontier  policy  and  the 
exigencies  of  consequent  Imperial  defence,  and  constantly  borrow- 
ing for  commercial  enterprises,  often  undertaken  in  consequence 
of  the  pressure  of  English  conuiiercial  classes,  our  Indian  Govern- 
ment lias  little  money  to  spare  with  all  its  increase  of  taxation, 
for  purposes  of  national  education.  Nor  has  it  been  able,  amidst 
constant  embarrassments  of  the  niilitary  budget,  to  forego  some 
prospective  land  revenue  by  granting  the  boon  of  a  permanent 
settlement  to  provinces  ripe,  and  more  than  ripe,  for  the  concession 
under  the  conditions  laid  down  in  Sir  Charles  Wood's  and  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote's  despatches  (1802  and  1807),  nor  again  has  it 
found  itself  during  all  these  years  in  a  position  to  carry  out  press- 
ing administrative  reforms  lilve  the  reforms  of  the  police,  and  the 
separation  of  judicial  and  executive  functions.  It  is  this  feature 
that  marks  the  difference  between  the  growing  expenditure  of 
Britisli  In.dia  and  that  of  other  countries,  and  constitutes  our 
national  grievance  in  respect  of  the  administration  of  our  national 
expenditure.  Whereas  the  capacity  of  the  country  to  bear  increased 
burdens  is  growing  perceptibly  less,  our  expenditure,  under 
the  existing  conditions  of  administration,  is  rising  higher  and 
higher,  necessitating  a  heavy  incidence  of  taxation,  exhausting  all 
our  fiscal  reserves,  and,  what  is  still  more  alarming,  thrusting  on 
our  hands  expanding  responsiljilitics. 

Are  you  prepared  to  prove  that  the  capacity  of  the  country  to 
bear  increased  burdens  is  growing  perceptibly  less  ? — I  think  so. 
These  famines — this  present  famine,  for  instance,  and  the  suffering 
that  it  is  causing — are  good  evidence  on  the  point.  The  people 
now  go  down  at  the  first  touch  of  famine. 

But  when  you  say  that  the  capacity  of  the  country  to  bear 
increased  burdens  is  growing  perceptibly  less,  I  think,  on  the 
whole,  the  evidence  placed  before  us  has  shown  that,  apart  from 
increase  of  taxation,  revenue  has  grown.  You  say  that  it  is  per- 
ceptibly growing  less  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  perceptibly 
growing  better  ? — My  view  is  that  the  people  are  growing  less 
prosperous  ;  we  perceive  it.  Men  who  think  with  me  perceive 
that  the  people  are  growing  less  and  less  prosperous. 

The  outward  and  visible  sign  is  the  capacity  to  pay  the  same 
amount,  or  a  larger  amount,  of  revenue  where  there  has  been  no 
•difference  of  taxation.  If  the  produce  of  taxation  increases,  it 
certainly  is  not  a  perceptible  sign  of  incapacity  of  the  country  to 
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bear  increasing  burdens  ? — There  is  another  thing  also — increased 
bui'dens.  I  mentioned,  and  the  Ciovernnient  themselves  have 
admitted  it  in  several  places,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  impose 
increased  taxation  on  the  Indian  people.  That  is  one  thing;  and, 
secondly,  yovu*  Lordshij)  might  look  at  the  income-tax  returns,  for 
instance.  PVr  all  practical  purposes  the  income  is  steady,  and 
there  is  the  normal  growth  of  population.  Htiil  we  feel  that  the 
capacity  of  the  country  is  growing  relatively  less. 

Will  you  go  on  'i-  Under  the  Company's  (Jovernment  things 
were,  on  the  whole,  managed  with  economy,  and  increase  of 
taxation  was,  as  far  as  possible,  avoided,  which  is  a  characteristic 
feature  of  our  pre-Mutiny  finance.  The  conquest  of  the  country 
completed,  the  Company's  (iovernment  enteied,  in  18r»2-o3.  upon 
a  career  of  administrative  improvement  and  internal  progress,  and 
did  much  in  both  directions  without  increase  of  public  burdens. 
And  during  the  next  five  years  the  fiscal  system  was  reformed,  the 
police  was  reorganised,  the  judicial  and  other  establishments  were 
revised  with  largely  exttnided  employment  of  natives  in  some  of 
the  higher  l)ranches,  and  great  activity  was  showji  in  regard  to 
public  works.  Over  two  crores  a  year  were  spent  on  canals  and 
roads  and  buildings,  and  aiTangements  were  made  with  railway 
companies  for  the  construction  of  the  main  trunk  lines  of  railway 
communication  ;  and  yet  the  expenditure  was  under  30  crores. 
Then  came  the  Mutiny ;  it  was  a  serious  national  disaster.  It 
added  47  crores  to  our  National  Debt:  and  our  permanent  annual 
expenditure  increased  at  one  bound  by  about  !•  crores,  the  civil 
charges  going  up  from  11  "7  crores  to  \WX  crores,  tJie  Army  from 
127  ci'ores  to  141*  crores,  and  interest  irom  2"li  to  ;>.').  The  cloud 
of  distrust,  suspicion,  and  prejudice,  then  raised,  still  hangs  over 
the  country,  and  casts  its  blighting  shadow  more  or  less  over  the 
whole  of  our  Indian  finance.  In  respect  of  military  expenditure — 
so,  too,  in  regard  to  the  extended  employment  of  natives  in  the 
higher  branches  of  the  civil  and  military  services  of  the  Crown  — 
the  effects  of  the  Mutiny  are  still  broadly  visible.  I  beg  to  be  allow- 
ed to  put  in  two  statements  here  which  f  think  will  help  the 
Commission  to  comprehend  at  a  glance  the  progressive  nature  of 
our  expenditure.  The  first  statement  gives  figures  of  total  ex- 
penditure minus  railway  receipts,  figures  of  the  exchange  charge, 
and,  lastly,  figures  of  total  expenditure  mituis  railway  receipts  and 
exchange  for  the  last  40  years.  The  second  statement  divides 
the  period  from  1862  to  189.5  into  three  periods — the  first  from 
1862-1870,  that  of  centralised  finance  ;  the  second  from  1871-1881, 
that  of  partially  decentralised  finance ;  and  the  third  from  1882- 
1895,  that  of  decentralised  finance.* 

I  understand  these  figures  to  include  the  revenue  so  decentralised, 
do  they  not  ?     It  is  the  total  revenue  in  each  case  ? — Yes,  the  total ; 

*  See  Appendices  No.  77  and  No.  78. 
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and  the  statement  gives  the  salient  facts  connected  with  our  expen- 
diture during  all  these  years.  Both  these  statements  have  been 
prepared  from  the  annual  financial  statements. 

The  table  which  you  put  in  is  a  very  interesting  one ;  but  of 
course  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  give  us  these  long  columns  of 
figures,  and  1  would  ask  you  to  look  down  and  give  us  two  or  three 
figures  out  of  it,  in  support  of  what  you  are  saying  ? — Yes.  Well 
what  I  meant  was  that,  if  these  statements  ai-e  put  in  as  appendices 
to  my  evidence  (they  have  been  prepared  with  great  care),  they  will 
illustrate  this  point :  1  say  that  the  periodical  averages,  without  ex- 
change, have  been  as  follows  :  18o2-3  to  1856-7,  ^^0^8  erores  ;  that 
was  the  first  level.  Then  during  the  four  years,  which  were  very 
disturbed,  after  the  Mutiny,  there  was  an  increase  of  16  erores 
46-1  ;  that  was  the  average.  Tliat  level  was  practically  maintained 
during  the  next  10  years.  From  1862-3  to  1870-1  it  was  469  • 
from  1871-2  to  1881-2— that  was  a  disturbed  period  of  war  and 
famine — it  went  up  to  aS-'J.  From  1882-3  to  18U4-5,  which  has 
been  a  period  of  expeditions  and  increase  of  military  expenditure 
and  so  on,  the  increase,  without  exchange,  has  gone  up,  on  an 
avei-age,  from  539  to  588.  With  exchange,  the  figures  are  much 
worse  ;  they  are  308  ;  46-1  ;  460  ;  558  ;  65-4. 

Now  you  follow  that  with  six  statements  ? — Two  make  up  each 
division  ;  there  are  three  divisions,  three  periods  into  which  I  have 
divided  the  Avhole  from  1860  to  the  present.  In  1860  our  finances 
were  placed  on  their  new  basis  by  ]\Ir.  Wilson. 

Is  this  the  table,  that  you  call  "  post-Mutiny  period  "  ? — Post- 
Mutiny  period,  Division  1,  from  1862  to  1870-1.  L  would  ask  the 
indulgence  of  the  Commission  only  for  two  or  three  minutes  while 
I  point  out  the  most  salient  points.  I  would  not  weary  them  by 
reading  all  these  ;  but  I  would  point  out — 

Would  you  point  out  the  object  you  are  aiming  at;  then,  if  the 
tables  are  put  in.  we  can  see  in  detail  how  you  work  it  out  ? — 
I  have  tried  to  point  out,  first,  what  have  been  the  elements  of 
uneei'tainty  during  each  period,  and  how  those  elements  h^ve 
gone  on  increasing  until  at  last  they  have  got  to  quite  a  large 
number  now.  Then  I  give  a  list  of  the  fiscal  reserves  during 
each  pei-iod,  and  1  proceed  to  show  that  these  are  now  nearly 
exhausted.  The  Government  has  been  drawing  not  merely  upon 
the  old  reserves,  but  upon  several  other  reserves. 

Perhaps  you  would  give  us  what  you  call  the  elements  of 
uncertainty  ?— During  the  centralised  period,  the  elements  of 
uncertainty  were  War  Office  demands,  about  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  itself  has  said  it  did  not  know  what  might  be  thrust 
upon  it ;  then  demands  for  public  works  under  the  pressure  of 
the  commercial  classes  ;  then,  the  opium  revenr.e  having  become 
uncertain,  the  fluctuations  in  the  opium  revenue  ;  and  the  railway 
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finance.  These  were  tlie  elements  of  uncertaintv  during  the  first 
period.  The  fiscal  reserves  were  balances,  taxation,  and  curtail- 
ment of  optional  expenditure,  that  is,  public  works.  Now,  if  your 
Lordship  will  turn  to  the  second  division,  there  the  elements  of 
uncertainty  and  the  fiscal  reserves  are  mentioned  of  that  period  ; 
AVar  Office  demands  ;  famine  and  protective  action  ;  public  works; 
commercial  deniandfi ;  opium  ;  and  railway  finance;  they  remained 
as  they  were.  Pixehauge  is  added  now  as  another  element  of 
uncertainty. 

Wliich  table  are  you  on  now  ? — It  is  the  post-ilutiny  period, 
1871-2  to  18S1-2,  Division  2.  Two  more  elements  of  uncertainty 
have  been  added,  in  the  shape  of  exchange  and  exigencies  of  Im- 
perial policy  in  Central  Asia.  The  taking  of  Khiva  brought  on  a 
chan'^'C  of  policy.  The  fiscal  reserves  were  balances,  taxation, 
curtailment  of  public  works,  optional  expenditure,  and  famine 
grant.  That  i  ame  under  the  fiscal  reserves.  Then  during  the  third 
period,  the  elements  of  uncertainty  during  the  period — five  of  those 
were  the  old  ones;  then  exchange,  and  Imperial  policy  in  Asia, 
conquests  and  frontier  protectorates  ;  these  are  the  expeditions 
and  other  things.  They  are  an  additional  element  of  uncertainty. 
The  fiscal  leserves  were  balances,  taxation,  curtailment  of  public 
works.  opti(mal  expenditure,  famine  grant,  contributions  from 
Provincial  (iovernmcnts,  periodical  re\-ision  of  provincial  con- 
tracts, transfer  of  public  works  from  revenue  to  capital,  as  has 
been  done  in  the  ease  of  strategic  railways,  and  so  on. 

Then  these  six  tables  are  really  an  analysis  of  the  different 
causes  which  have  affected  Indian  finance  during  the  time  ? — Yes; 
they  ai'c  an  analysis  of  the  financial  statements  and  the  appropria- 
tion reports  of  the  Government  of  India  for  the  last  ."JO  years  and 
more  ;  tbey  are  intended  only  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  how  our 
finance  is  getting  more  and 'more  embai-rassed,  showing  how  the 
clouds  are  gathering  thicker  and  thicker. 

Now  is  there  any  conclusion,  which  you  would  like  to  put  before 
us  that  you  have  yourself  drawn  from  these  tables  ? — Yes,  the  con- 
clusion is  just  this,  that  the  position  is  becoming  worse  and  worse, 
and  mi "ht  become  hopeless,  if  not  looked  after  in  time.  Here  are 
the  noteworthy  features  that  I  have  given.  On  the  left-hand  side 
of  each  sheet  I  give  the  facts,  and  on  the  right-hand  side  I  give  the 
remarks :  and  in  these  remarks  my  opinions  are  expressed,  and  if 
your  Lordship  will  allow  me  I  will  read  those  remarks — they  are 
nearly  the  same  as  1  have  already  explained  :  (I)  Large  administra- 
tive improvements  were  required  after  the  Mutiny;  (2)  Provincial 
idministrations  made  increasing  demands  for  varied  local  improve- 
ments not  being  themselves  responsible  for  funds;  (3)  Public 
opinion  in  England  urged  measures  for  material  progress  (deemed 
nec'lected  by  the  East  India  Company) ;  ('4)The  commercial  interests 
of  England  demanded  improvements  of  communications  and  other 
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public  woi'ks  ;  (;"))  The  recurrence  of  famines  emphasized  the  obhga- 
tion  of  the  State  as  to  protective  works  ;  (o)  Private  enterprise 
encoui-aged  in  all  ways ;  (b)  State  agency  since  1867  employed  to 
co-operate  (lUO  erores  in  all  spent  on  public  works);  (6)  War 
Office  measures  in  respect  of  the  British  Army  imposed  a  net 
charge  of  4.")0,000^.  due  to  amalgansation  and  unequal  partnership; 
total  expenditure  rose  from  42  i» — 49-3;  expanding  demands  for 
expenditure,  (1)  Cieneral  administrative  improvement;  (2)  Public 
works,  productive,  ordinary,  protective  ;  (3)  Provincial  needs :  (4) 
War  Office  demands,  (2)  and  (4)  beyond  the  control  of  Government 
of  India  ;  necessity  for  limitation  of  expanding  demands  ;  in  res- 
pect of  (3)  provincial  decentralization  carried  out,  1870-71.  I  have 
brought  ill  here  the  salient  points  of  the  financial  system  and  its 
working  during  tlie  first  peiiod.  During  the  second  period  (1)  it 
was  an  abnormal  period  of  war  and.  famine  ;  (2)  English  public 
opinion  continued  to  urge  measures  of  material  progress,  yet 
public  works  expenditure  had  to  be  reduced,  which  fell  from 
100  erores  to  70  erores  during  the  period  ;  (3)  The  famines  and 
the  vast  expenditure  required  led  to  the  formation  of  a  famine 
insurance  fund,  yet  the  fund  was  divei'ted  to  war ;  (4)  Fresh 
AVar  Office  charges  amounting  to  48  lakhs  due  to  amalga- 
mation came  upon  tlie  Indian  Budget  for  increase  of  military  effi- 
ciency ;  (5)  What  disturbed  Indian  finance  most  was  a  change  of 
policy  on  North-\A'estern  frontier.  Imperial  policy  in  Central 
Asia  entered  upon  a  new  phase  with  Russia's  conquest  of  Khiva. 
Afghanistan  was  given  up  as  a  neutral  zone,  and  the  Amir  was 
promised  material  and  moral  aid  against  unprovoked  foreign 
aggression,  a  change  of  policy  which  convci'tod  Afghanistan 
virtually  into  a  British  frontier  protectorate.  The  line  of  the 
Indus  was  given  up  as  the  border  line  of  British  India.  Indian 
finance  was  loaded  with  cost  of  schemes  of^  Imperial  territorial 
expansion  in  Central  Asia ;  and  a  preponderance  came  to  be 
given  to  military  considerations  in  our  financial  arrangements, 
and  Indian  interests  were  subordinated  to  the  exigencies  •£ 
Imperial  policy :  (6)  Exchange  difficulty  increased.  Total  ex- 
penditure increased  by  97  erores.  Expanding  demands,  (1) 
General  administrative  improvement :  (2)  Public  works,  pressure 
of  English  commercial  interests  ;  (3)  War  Office  demands  (amal- 
gamation) ;  (4)  Treasmy  Office  demands.  Central  Asian  Imperial 
policy  ;  (o)  Exchange,  (2),  (3),  (4),  and  (5)  all  beyond  the  control 
of  Government  of  India.  In  respect  of  (I)  further  decentraliza- 
tion. In  the  third  period  (1)  the  period  was  a  disturbed  period 
of  war,  panic,  and  military  precautionary  measures  and  ten-itorial 
annexations,  costing  us  about  70  erores  during  it  ;  (2)  English 
public  opinion  pressing  for  material  progress,  tlie  commercial 
interests  demanding  railway  extensions,  the  local  services 
clamoui'ing  for  increased  pay  and  pensions,  and  exchange 
compensation,     the    strain    on  Indian     finance   was    severe;  (3) 
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DeTelopments  of  Imperial  policy  in  Asia  involving  us  in- 
lari^e  trans- frontier  and  other  liabilities ;  Upper  Burma  and 
other  frontier  provinces  thrust  on  our  hands  for  administrative 
development,  which  means  vast  future  outlay.  India  now  in  touch 
with  the  great  powers  of  Asia  is  necessarily  pledged  to  vast 
military  expenditure.  Indian  defences  weakened.  Indian  Hnance 
ai  the  mercy  of  military  considerations,  Indian  armies  increased  ; 
(4)  Exchange  difficulty  enormously  increased  coneui-rently  with  a 
fall  in  opium.  Grant  of  exchange  compensation  allowance. 
Total  expenditure  increased  by  1444  crores  as  against  UT  and  6*4 
of  the  previous  periods.  Expanding  demands,  (1)  Public  works  : 
(2)  War  Office  demands  ;  (3)  Demands  of  Central  Asian  policy ; 
(4)  Exchange,  all  beyond  the  control  of  the  Ciovernment  of  India. 
Taxation  having  reached  its  utmost  limits,  the  enormous  growth 
of  expenditure  during  the  period  leaves  us  no  fiscal  reserve  ;  yet 
elements  of  uncertainty  and  instability  of  Indian  finance  have 
lareelv  "^rown,  and  the  Government  of  India  is  compelled,  in  the 
interests  of  financial  solvency,  to  be  able  to  meet  fluctuating  and 
expanding  uncontrollable  demands  to  keep  tight  its  hold  on  every 
fiscal  resource,  limiting  the  means  of  the  provincial  administra- 
tions on  the  one  side  and  reserving  its  freedom  of  action  in  regard 
to  famine  grants,  pi'oductive  public  works  expenditure,  and  provin- 
cial contributions. 

We  have  already  dealt  with  the  question  of  Imperial  and  Provin- 
cial net  expenditure  ;  perhaps,  therefore,  we  may  pass  on  now  to 
military  expenditure  ? — Yes.  Military  expenditure.  No  student  or 
critic  of  Indian  finance  will  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  position  which 
military  charges  occupy  in  the  administration  of  Indian  expendi- 
ture. It  is  indeed  difficult  to  enter  into  a  thorough  examination  of 
this  branch  of  our  expenditure  without  raising  a  discussion  about 
certain  matters  of  pt)liey  which  have  been  held  to  be  outside  the 
terms  of  this  Commission's  reference.  My  friends,  Mr.  Morgan 
Browne  and  ^Ir.  Wacha,  have,  however,  already  placed  the  views 
of  the  Indian  people  on  some  aspects  of  this  subject  before  the 
Commission,  and  I  have  no  wish  to  go  over  the  same  ground 
again.  I  will,  therefore,  content  myself  with  a  statement  of  certain 
additional  facts  connected  with  our  military  expenditure,  leaving 
the  Commission  to  draw  its  own  conclusions  from  them. 

The  strength  of  the  Army  in  1894-5  was  :— 

Standing  army  ...  ...  ...  ...     219,778 

British  troops       ...  ...  ...     73,119 

Miscellaneous  British  officers  ...  921 

Native  troops,  including  British  officers.  145,738 
Native  Army  Reserve  ...  ...  ...       13,862 

Volunteers  ...  ...  ...  ...       29,089 

Total  of  armed  strength  on  mobilisation  ...     262,729 
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A  strength  even  smaller  th<an   Japan 
commands  and  about  equal  to  that 
of  Greece. 


Its  cost  in  1894  5  was 


Rx.  millions. 


Ordinary  expenditure  ...  ...     20"0 

Military  works  (ordinary)  ...  ...       I'l 

Total  (ordinary)  ...  ...      21-1 

Special  expenditure  during  the  year  ...         '6 

Exchange  ...  ...  ...       3"6 

25-4 

Ratio  of  ordinary  military  expenditure  to  total  expenditure,  ex- 

25-4 
eluding  railway  receipts,  for  the  year  ^..^  .-,  =  nearly  35  per  cent.» 

thus  comparing  with  what  we  have  in  other  countries. 

Millions  £ 

United  Kingdom 

France... 

Italy 

Japan 

Greece 

British  India   ... 

or  omitting  exchange 

Russia 

The  growth  of  our  military  expenditure,  excluding  all  excep- 
tional items,  exchange,  and  even  military  works,  has  been  as 
below  :  — 
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Years. 

Average  Strength. 

Average 
Expen- 
diture in 
Millions 
Rx. 

1 
British. 

Native. 

Total. 

1837-8    to     1856-7 

(20  years). 
1861-2    to    1873-4 

(13  years). 
1874-5  to      1880-1 

(7  years). 
1881-2     to    1884-6 

(4  years). 
1885-6    to    1894-5 

(10  years). 
1894-5 

43,826 
62,458 
61,884 
57,975 
70,704 

74,040 

1 

222,91 5 
123,881 
122,5.56 
119,939 
140,682 
145,7.38 

266,741 
186,340 
184,441 
177,714 
211,387 
219,778 

10-85 
1.5-68 
16-17 
16.55 
18-25 
•     201 

Taking,  according  to  Mr.  Kellners  estimate,  seven  native 
soldiers  as  financially  ccjual  to  three  European  soldiers,  we 
may  summarise  the  periodical  expenditnrers  on  our  Army  thus  : — 


Period. 


Total 
Strength 
European 
Standard. 


Total 

Cost  in 

Millions 

Rx. 


Charge 

per 

Combatant 

in  Rupees. 


1837-8  to  18.56-7     ... 

1,39..383 

10-85 

778 

1861-2  to  1873-4      ... 

11.5,.5.50 

15-68 

1,357 

1874-5  to  1880-1      ... 

114,408 

16-17 

1,413 

1881-2  to  1884-5      ... 

109.291 

16-.55 

1,.515 

1885-6  to  1894-5      ... 

130.990 

18-25 

1,.393 

1894-5 

140,400 

201 

1,430 

What  Mr.  Kellner  is  th.at  ?  is  that  the  gentleman  who  was  for  a 
long  time  in  the  Indian  service  ?  Yes  ;  he  gave  evidence  before  the 
Fawcett  Committee. 

(Sir  Donald  Steicart.)  "\Vliere  did  you  get  those  figures,  because 
they  do  not  sound  to  me  to  be  quite  accurate,  or  nearly  accurate,^ 
about  the  strength  ? — From  various  sources —  "  Army  Commis- 
sion's Report,"  "Army  List,"  "Statistical  Abstract" — in  fact,  it 
has  been  a  matter  of  vei-y  great  labour. 
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{Chairmav .)  How  did  Sir  George  Kelliicr  arrive  at  his  equation 
between  the  seven  native  soldiers  and  the  three  Europeans  ':' — 
From  his  knowledge  of  the  Indian  Army;  that  is  all  I  eaFi  say.  1 
am  unable  to  go  into  that  question,  because  I  do  not  know  the 
details ;  but  his  opinion  has  otten  been  i^uoted. 

{Sir  Donald  Steivart.)  Do  you  depend  upon  this  statement 
that  the  Army  has  been  increased  in  the  year  189-1-5  by  4,000 
men  ? — It  is  not  lilie  that ;  it  is  over  the  average  during  the  10 
years — the  average  was  70,000  for  10  years.  The  increase  that 
was  contemplated  in  1885  was  not  carried  out  at  once. 

In  1894-5  you  say  it  was  increased,  to  74,000  ?— But  in  1893  also 
it  was  nearly  74,000. 

Is  it  the  average  over  a  series  of  years  ? — It  is  the  average  for 
the  10  previous  years. 

{Chairman.)  But  what  Sir  Donald  Stewart  means  is  that  you 
have  given  1894-5  alone  ? — That  is  shown  separately,  because  that 
is  the  present  strengtli. 

(Sir  Donald  Sferrart.)    Is  that  the  present  sti-ength  ? — Yes. 

Then  I  think  it  is  wrong? — I  am  open  to  correction  ;  but,  if  only 
a  copy  of  the  latest  Statistical  Abstract  is  given  me,  I  will  point 
out. 

I  think  about  71,000  is  what  it  ought  to  be  ?-I  think  for 
1894-5  I  have  taken  the  figures  from  the  Statistical  Abstract. 
During  the  20  years  preceding  the  Mutiny,  a  most  eventful 
period  of  war  and  conquest,  we  had  under  the  Company's 
rule  an  armed  force  about  as  strong  as  now,  but  maintained 
at  nearly  half  the  cost,  the  charge  per  combatant  being 
Rs.  775.  The  Mutiny  came,  and  the  transfer  of  India  to  the 
Crown  followed;  Army  amalgamation  was  carried  out,  a  Staff 
Corps  formed,  and  other  changes  in  Army  organisation  effeeted, 
and  our  military  expenditure  rose  at  a  bound  to  1489  erores 
from  10'85,  the  average  of  the  pi-e-Mutiny  period.  It  has  gone 
on  ever  since  steadily  increasing  till  we  come  to  the  present 
yeai%  when  it  stands  at  full  20  erores.  exclusive  of  exchange,  the 
strength  being  about  the  same  as  befoi-e  the  Mutiny.  Now,  I 
make  a  few  observations — (a)  liOoking  to  the  composition  of  the 
Army  we  have  74,C»00  Britisli  troops  to  145,738  native  troops,  or 
almost  exactly  in  the  proportion  of  1  <o  2.  During  the  20  years 
preceding  the  Mutiny,  the  proportion  of  British  to  Native  troops 
was  1  to  5,  and  sometimes  much  lower.  The  outbreak  of  1857 
followed ;  a  Royal  Commission  inquired  into  the  matter  in  18.59, 
and  in  its  report  submitted  the  following  recommendation  to 
Her  Majesty: — "As  regards  the  third  question,  the  proportion 
"  which  European  should  bear  to  Native  corps  in  cavalry,  in- 
"  fantry,    and    artillery,    respectively,    your    Majesty's    Commis- 
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*'  sioners  are  of  opinion  that  the  amount  of  Native  force  should 
"  not.  under  present  circumstances,  bear  a  greater  proportion  to 
"the  European,  in  cavah-y  and  infantry,  than  2  to  1  for  Bengal, 
"  and  3  to  1  for  Madras  and  Bombay  respectively."  The  pro- 
portions tliu-;  laid  down  were  recommended  in  view  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  disturbed  period,  and  were  not  absolute,  pre- 
cluding all  future  modification  as  things  should  change.  The 
present  organisation,  however,  practically  rests  on  that  recommen- 
dation, the  proportion  being,  as  a  whole,  as  2  to  1,  the  differential 
proportion  recommended  for  Bombay  and  Madras  being  ignored. 
Taking  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commission  and 
looking  to  the  local  distribution  of  the  armies,  we  have — 


Native 
Troops. 


British 
Troops. 


Excess 

of  British 

Troops  over 

the  accepted 

Standard. 


Bengal  (i) 
Madras  (5) 
Bombay(i) 


84,614 
32,306 

2fi,S7S 


46,370 
14.195 
13,466 


4,072 
7.266 


11,338 


This  is  the  amount  of  excess  British  force  over  the  accepted 
standard  which  we  have  in  the  country,  and  I  submit  that 
tliere  is  nothing  in  tiie  present  condition  of  things  to  justify  such 
a  large  departure  from  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission; 
things  admittedly  have  changed  for  the  better,  and  with  our 
increasing  appreciation  of  British  rule,  and  growing  attachment 
to  Her  Majesty  s  throue.  we  should  have  expected  the  proportions 
to  be  modified  the  other  way.  As  it  is.  vvc  have  on  our  hands 
an  excess  force  of  more  than  11. 'XK)  British  ti'oops.  and  taking 
the  cost  per  European  combatant  at  Rs.  1.430  a  year,  this  excess 
force  burdens  our  military  budget  with  a  needless  1 1  crores  for 
more  exactly  Ex.  1,573.900).  H  crores  a  year  is  rather  too 
heavy  a  charge  for  a  poor  country  to  bear  unnecessarily. 

(Chaii'man.')     You  observe  that  the  report  of  the  Commission, 
from  which  you  quote,  is  very  nearly  40  years  old  ? — Yes. 

Many  things  happen  in  40  years,  do  they  not  ? — Yes ;    but  the 
first  proposals  were  made  by  that  Commission ;  and  the  Govern- 
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ment  have  always  taken  their  stand  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission. 

(Sir  James  PeUe.)  Do  you  know  that  Lord  Ripon  said  that 
his  Ctovernment  had  most  carefully  and  thoroughly  considered  the 
question,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  one  European 
soldier  to  two  natives  is  the  right  proportion  ? — That  is  true  :  but 
this  was  a  Royal  Commission  that  investigated  the  subject. 

Lord  Ripon's  investigation  was  a  great  many  years  after  the 
Commission  ? — I  know,  but  it  was  an  investigation  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  itself;  this  was  by  a  Royal  Commission. 

You  could  not  trust  Lord  Ripon  to  take  care  of  the  interests  of 
India  ?— I  should  not  like  to  say  that ;  that  is  a  very  difficult 
question  to  answer  in  that  way. 

{Chairman^  Would  you  not  lay  any  stress  upon  the  inquiry 
made  by  the  Ciovernment  of  India  itself? — I  attach  more  impor- 
tance to  a  Royal  Comnussion's  inquiry. 

(Sh'  Donald  Steirart.')  That  was  the  result  of  the  inquiry  of  a 
commission  of  Indian  officials  ?— Yes,  the  Army  Commission  of 
1879;  in  fact  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Government  of  India 
have  all  along  been  assuming  in  their  despatches  that  the  propor- 
tion should  be  one  to  two ;  but  the  original  recommendation  on 
which  the  whole  thing  was  based  is  what  I  have  given,  and  I  only 
wanted  to  Ijring  it  out ;  that  is  all. 

(Chairman,)  Will  you  go  on  ? — The  strength  of  our  existing 
army  is  further  in  excess  of  the  military  needs  of  the  country,  as 
laid  down  by  the  Army  Commission  of  1879  by  the  recent  increase 
of  .30,000  troops.  That  Commission  even  contemplated,  among 
other  things,  in  fi-aming  their  estimate  of  our  re((uirements,  "the 
"contingency  of  operations  beyond  the  frontier,  not  merely 
"against  Russia,  with  Afghanistan,  as  our  ally,  but  against 
"Russia  assisted  by  Afghanistan,"  and  as  Mr.  Ilbert  and  Sir 
A.  Colvin  in  their  di«sent  point  out,  no  circumstances  have  arisen 
which  necessitated  these  augmentations. 

But  again,  the  existing  organization  of  our  army  is  so  faulty 
that  it  imposes  a  needlessly  grievous  burden  on  the  Indian 
Exchequer.  Our  army  is  always  practically  on  a  war  footing ; 
we  have  no  peace  establishment  proper :  and  the  strength  we 
could  mobilize  in  an  emergency  is — including  volunteers  and 
reserves — not  more  than  2.52,719  men  all  told.  And  it  is  for  such 
meagre  armed  strength  that  Ave  have  to  spend  under  the  pi'esent 
vicious  system  2.5  proves  and  more  a  year.  While  most  countries 
in  Europe  liavc  adopted  short  service  and  the  system  of  reserves, 
a  system  which  gives  them  a  maximum  of  combatant  strength  at 
a  minimum  of  cost,  India  alone  has  to  keep  up  her  armies  on 
a  war  footing  even  in    time    of  peace    and  has    to  pay  a  heavy 
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penalty,  getting  no  connnensunito  return  tor  the  money  she 
spends.  In  these  days  the  arnutl  strength  of  a  nation  is  measured, 
as  stated  bv  l^ord  \Volsek^y,  not  by  tlie  number  of  men  under 
arms  in  its  standing  army,  but  ))y  the  total  number  of  trained 
soldiers  it  could  put  together  for  aetive  service  when  needed, 
service  with  the  colours  being  but  a  course  of  training  for  the  re- 
cruits much  more  than  active  preparedness  lor  war,  and  in  an 
emergency  the  reserves  being  relied  upon  as  the  first  line  of 
national  defence.  While  the  L'nited  Kingdom  spends  about  18 
millions  on  her  army,  and  has  a  total  armed  strength,  of  588,785 
men;  Franc(>  spends  about  20  millions,  and  h:if;  an  active  ainiy  of 
572,102  witli  reserves  nundjering  1.778  !t(MI.  or  a  total  of  2,35(t,(,>00  ; 
Germany  spends  27  millions,  and  maintains  an  active  army  of 
502,(114,  and  can  mobilize  in  time  of  war  with  her  splendid  re- 
serves a  total  force  of  .■{(MKM'OU;  even  Japan,  an  oriental  country 
which  has  so  successfully  copied  the  European  system,  spends  2.j 
millions  on  lier  armies,  keeping  up  a  standing  force  of  37,715), 
and  is  able  to  mobilize  a  force  of  20ll,7 18  ;  British  India,  though 
she  spends  even  moie  than  the  United  Kingdom  itself  on  her 
armies  (25  crores),  has  but  a  standing  force  of  219,778,  and 
with,  the  reserves  .and  volunteers,  of  252,729  to  show,  a  strengt.h 
even  smaller  than  Ihat  of  .hi pan,  and  scarcely  one-tenth  of 
Germany. 

England  adopted  short  service  in  1871-2,  but  did  not  extend  the 
benefit  to  the  Native  Army.  How  wasteful  our  existing  system  is, 
may  be  more;  clearly  seen  when  we  find  that  we  have  had  to  add 
three  crores  to  our  military  budget  to  increase  our  armed  force  by 
30,000  troops. 

Taking  the  two  component  parts  of  the  Indian  Army  : — 

(a)  British  Troops. 

(1)  Here  we  pay  for  short  service,  but  the  advantage  of  the 
system  goes  all  to  England.  The  peculiar  merit  of  the  system  is 
that  it  gives  a  lai-ge  reserve.  Our  English  reserve  is  in  England, 
and  is  not  always  available  to  us.  Hence  the  British  troops  in 
India  are  all  placed  on  a  war  footing. 

In  respect  of  the  recent  increase,  the  argument  strongly  urged 
was  that  we  could  not  always  depend  on  England  for  reinforce- 
ments, possibly  least  when  we  should  need  them  most.  Though 
the  Indian  revenues  contribute  so  largely  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  army  reserve  in  England,  we  could  not  count  upon  getting  the 
British  ti'oops  augmented  in  India  when  we  should  have  to  take 
the  field  on  a  large  scale.  Meanwhile  we  have  to  bear  the  disad- 
vantage of  heavier  transport  charges,  due  to  short  service. 

(2)  We  have  yet  the  peculiar  disadvantage  of  short  service,  a 
paucity  of  seasoned  soldiers  in  the  standing  force.     Lord  Wolseley 
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has  told  us  that  men  of  under  2  or  2V  years'  service  are  seldom  sent 
on  active  service,  and  whenever  mobilization  takes  place  for  field 
service  in  European  countries,  it  is  the  reserves  that  are  largely 
drawn  upon.  As  \ve  have  no  reserve  in  India,  Ave  pay  for  a  force 
Avhicli  is  not  all  available  for  field  duty. 

(b)  The  Native  Army. 

Our  Native  Army,  though  theoretieallj'  a  long-service  army,  is 
practically  in  the  main  a  short-service  one.  Under  the  regulations 
a  man  can  rlaiiii  liis  discharge  after  three  years'  service,  and  it  is 
calculated  that  as  many  as  80.000 trained  native  soldiers  retin-n  to 
their  homes  in  10  years'  time.  The  army  Commission  of  1879  pro- 
posed the  formation  of  reserves  in  order  to  retain  a  portion  of 
these  80,000  men  bound  to  the  obligations  of  service,  and  also  in 
the  hope  that  the  reserves  so  formed  in  time  of  peace  might 
"enable  the  Govei-nment  to  reduce  the  peace  strength  of  the 
native  Army,"'  and  expressed  their  view  that  such  a  restricted 
reserve  system  could  cause  no  political  danger  to  tlie  country. 
The  pi'oposed  reserves  were  calculated  to  absorb  58,200  men  out 
of  the  8i\000  retiring  from  the  army  every  10  years. 

The  formation  of  such  resei'ves  to  the  Native  Army  was  decided 
on  in  188.">-n.  and  Lord  Dufferiu'vS  Government  proposed,  when 
Sir  Donald  Stewart  was  C'ommaiuler-iii-Chief.  to  begin  with  two 
kinds  of  reserves,  regimental  and  tei-ritorial,  of  which  the  latter 
system  was  evidently  the  more  suitable  of  the  two,  and  could  have 
succeeded  better.  But  the  Secretary  of  State  vetoed  the  pro- 
posa.1  as  far  as  it  related  to  the  formation  of  territorial  reserves, 
apprehensive  of  political  and  military  dangers  of  such  a  step,  and 
sanctioned  only  regimental  reserves.  Accordingly,  we  have  now 
the  feeble  and  straggling  reserve  that  there  is,  numbering  about 

14:.<K)(I. 

Of  course,  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, however  halting,  and  a  strong  effort  ought  to  be  made  to 
organise  on  a  sound  basis  a  large  effective  reserve  to  the  Native 
Armv.  so  as  to  permit  of  redaction  in  its  strength,  which,  while 
increasing  the  total  armed  strength  of  the  country  would  bring 
material  relief  to  the  finances  of  the  country.  The  wasteful 
costliness  of  the  existing  system  is  obvious. 

We  next  come  to  the  Officering  of  the  Native  Army. 

Before  the  Mutiny,  there  were  two  classes  of  Native  regi- 
ments, "  regular  and  irregular."  In  the  regular  regiments  the 
nominal  staff  of  British  officers  was  2.i  stroi  ■  of  whom  about 
12  were  actually  present,  the  rest  employed  >  '  civil  and  other 
departments.  In  the  ii'regular  regiments,  there  --ove  only  three 
British  oifieers.  the  rest  of  the  staff  being  entirely  Native. 
When  the  armies  were  reconstructed  after   the  Mutiny  in  1861,^ 
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the  irregular  system  was  adopted  throughout  the  Native  Army, 
first  in  Bengal  and  later  in  Madras  aud  Bombay,  with  the 
change  that  the  number  of  British  officers  per  regiment  was 
increased  from  three  to  seven.  In  1874-5.  the  strength  of 
English  officers  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  two  pro- 
bationers to  each  corps.  Tn  1882-3,  one  more  officer  was  added 
to  the  cadre:  so  that  we  have  now  eight  British  officers  in 
each  regiment,  ousting  the  Native  officers  \-irtually  from  the 
entire  field  of  higher  regimental  cominand.  Before  the  ilutiny, 
and  in  the  irregular  regiments,  'the  British  officers  commanded 
wings  and  squadrons,  leaving  the  command  of  the  troops  and 
companies  on  the  field  to  Native  officers.  Since  the  transfer  and 
reconstruction  of  the  arnnes,  the  field  of  employment  for  Native 
officers  has  steadily  contracted,  and  they  have  not  now  even  the 
command  of  troops  and  companies,  and  hold  a  lower  status  in  the 
army.  In  their  place  a  costly  European  agency  lias  been  put  in, 
thereby  imposing  a  great  burden  on  the  finances.  My  impression 
is  that  under  Russia  the  natives  races  in  Central  Asia  have  far 
more  honourable  military  careers  open  to  them,  and  the  com- 
parison must  fill  all  friends  of  British  rule  in  India  with  regret. 
The  late  Cleneral  Chesney.  who  generally  was  not  with  us  on 
Indian  questions,  has  protested  against  this  state  of  things  in 
most  eloquent  terms,  and  T  beg  to  be  allowed  to  read  a  brief 
extract  from  his  "  Indian  Policy  '" : — 

"  Tn  the  cavalrv  the  position  of  the  Native  officer  has  even 
gone  back,  for  whereas  formerly  h*^  could  rise  to  the  command  of 
a  squadron,  the  s<juadrons  are  now  commanded  by  British  officers 
the  most  junior  of  whom  takes  precedence  over  the  oldest 
Native  offi.cer.  So  far  then  as  the  Arm^  js  concerned,  the 
Queen's  Proclamation  on  assuming  the  direct  government  of 
India  is  a  dead  letter.  This  proclamation  declares  fhat  '  Our 
'  subjects,  of  whatever  race  or  creed,  shall  be  freely  and  im- 
'  partially  admitted  to  office  in  Our  service,  tlie  duties  of  which 
'they  may  be  qualified  by  their  education,  ability,  and  integrity, 
'duly  to  discharge.'  To  a  verv  large  number  of  a  most  important 
class  of  Indian  gentlemen,  descended  in  many  cases  from  ancestors 
who  held  high  militarv  office  under  former  rulers,  the  only 
palatable,  and.  indeed,  the  only  form  of  public  service  practical 
and  possible  for  them  is  the  military,  and  that  is  closed  to 
them.  While  this  is  the  case,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
promise  held  out  in  the  proclamation  is  fully  acted  upon.  It 
may  be  replied,  indeed,  that  the  class  in  question  is  excluded 
from  service  by  the  conditi"^'!  of  fitness  laid  down,  bv  reason, 
that  is.  of  their  defective  education.  And  certainly,  in  regard 
to  a  service  the  routine  business  of  which  is  conducted  in 
the  English  language,  this  contention  may  be  held  to  be  good, 
if  the  proclamation  is  read  in  a  literal   sense,  without  regard  to 
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the  spirit  wliieli  animates  it.  Some  very  gallant  and  distin- 
guished Native  officers,  among  them  hereditary  chiefs  who  have 
brought  their  clansmen  by  the  hundred  to  join  our  standards, 
men  who  closely  resemble  in  many  respects  the  chiefs  of  the 
Highland  elans  ITiO  years  ago,  have  been  unable  to  read  or 
write  in  any  language ;  yet  men  labouring  under  the  same  defici- 
ency have  carved  out  kingdoms  for  tliemselves.  A  man  of  this 
sort,  a  thorough  gentleman  in  mnnner  and  feeling,  if  illitei-ate, 
with  all  the  pride  and  bearing  of  birth  and  high  family  tradition, 
leading  his  own  kinsmen  like  the  Highland  chief  of  old,  will  by 
his  own  chivalrous  example  show  his  men  the  way  to  victory, 
and  that  after  all  is  Avhat  has  to  be  aimed  at  in  choosing  officers  " 
(pp.  268-269). 

***** 

It  may  be,  indeed  has  been,  said  that  the  change  of  policy, 
here  advocated  would  be  dangerous  ;  that  men  of  rank  and  in- 
fluence raised  to  high  militai-y  position  might  take  advantfige  of 
the  position  ;  that  the  mutiny  might  have  had  a  very  different 
ending  if  there  had  been  men  of  rank  and  ability  in  the  army  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  Plain  .spealdng  is  here  the 
best.  Nothing  will  be  concealed  by  silence  for  this  defect  in 
our  military  system  is  so  prominent  as  to  be  the  subject  of 
constant  comment.  The  studious  exclusion  of  Indians  from  all 
but  the  humblest  places  in  our  array  is  so  conspicuous,  that 
only  one  inference  can  be  placed  upon  it,  that  we  are  afraid  to 
trust  them,  and  the  danger  from  one  point  of  view  may  ])e  freely 
admitted.  The  Indian  people  are  not  held  to  us  by  any  feelings 
of  attachment.  When  in  almost  ev(>ry  country  of  Europe  men 
are  found  plotting  against  their  fellow  countrymen,  with  the  ex- 
perience of  Ireland  before  us,  it  would  be  absurd  to  expect  that 
loyalty  in  India  should  take  a  higher  form  than  expediency,  the 
recognition  that  our  rule  is  the  best  available  at  pi'esent,  and  that 
it  is  too  firmly  established  to  be  atta(;ked  without  risk.  But  apart 
from  any  question  of  justice  or  good  fnith,  it  is  surely  safer  as^ 
a  matter  of  poliicy  to  have  men  of  talent  and  ambition  with  you, 
their  intei-ests  enlisted  in  our  system  as  offei'ing  pos.sibilities  of 
high  advancement,  than  that  their  only  chance  of  escape  from  a 
life  of  obscurity  and  inaction  should  be  felt  to  lie  in  subversion 
of  our  rule  and  the  anarchy  attendant  on  such  a  revolution. 
There  can  be  little  room  for  doubt  on  which  side  the  choice  should 
be  taken,  for  much  time  has  already  been  been  lost  before  enter- 
ing on  the  course  indicated  by  policy  as  well  as  good  faith. 
Meanwhile  contrasts  not  to  our  advantage  are  publicly  made 
between  the  Russian  system,  its  ready  assimilation  of  the  races 
brought  under  its  influence,  the  utilisation  of  ability  which  might 
otherwise  be  dangerous,  and  our  hard  and  fast  representative 
system.  And  when  the  step  forward  is  taken  in  the  right  direct- 
ion, it  will   be   satisfactory    to    consider    that    while    the    Army 
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necessarily  contains  tlie  elements  of  danger  inherent  in  every  body 
formed  under  such  conditions,  it  has  been  rendered  of  late 
years  a  much  safer  as  well  as  a  more  efficient  weapon.  No  one 
class  has  been  disproportionately  increased  in  strength,  while 
for  the  indiscriminate  infusion  of  class  and  caste,  the  separate 
class  and  caste  system  has  ])een  larj^ely  substituted.  For 
precaution,  the  Army  must  be  held  to  its  duty  })y  liberal  . 
terms  and  strict  diseipline,  a  still  more  effectual  preciution  would 
be  that  indicated  by  cosiderutions  of  justice  and  policy,  that  the 
military  classes,  equally  with  all  other  classes,  should  feel  that 
to  them  a  career  suitaljle  to  their  castes  and  aspirations  is  open, 
liounded  only  by  their  capacity  to  take  advantage  of  it,  that  ser- 
vice under  the  (^ueen  mav  offer  more  than  can  be  hoped  for  by 
any  other  way  (pp.  270-271)."' 

On  what  occasion  did  he  say  tiiat.' — This  is  a  work  on  Indian 
Polity,  and  that  <|Uotation  is  from  chapter  16. 

(Sir  Donald  Slcivart.)     Which  edition  is  that  ? — 1894. 

Even  in  the  lower  p()sitions  the  number  of  Native  officers  has 
sensibly  fallen  off  during  the  past  2(1  years.  In  1870  7  the 
number  of  these  officers  was  2,812,  in  18;(o-6  it  is  2,7.')i> — a 
decrease  of  ."m  officers,  though  the  strength  of  the  Army  has  risen 
during  the  period  from  I2(>,(>72  to  141,257  (/.c,  20,(X)6).  On  the 
other  hand  the  number  of  Biitish  officers  shows  an  increase  of 
149  officers  (from  1,431   to  1,;")80). 

Lastly  we  come  to  a  feature  of  the  existing  army  organisation, 
the  most  wasteful  of  all. 

The  Indian  Statf  Corps  is  a  corps  of  officers  intended  for  the 
Native  Army  as  well  as  for  civil  employ  in  the  political,  police, 
survey,  and  other  departments,  and  in  the  frontier  and  non-re- 
gulation provinces. 

When  the  amalgamation  was  carried  out  in  1861,  there  was 
a  complete  change  in  the  system  of  officering  the  Native  Army. 
The  old  supplv  from  the  British  regiments  was  stopped,  and 
a  staff  corps  was  established  in  each  presidency  for  the  purpose. 
All  officers  of  the  Army  except  those  who  deelind  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  corps.  The  promotion  in  the  new  corps  was 
e*itirelj'  by  length  of  service,  not  by  succession  to  a  vacancy, 
so  that  lieutenants  became  captains,  and  captains,  majors,  and  so 
on,  though  the  promotions  were  not  needed  for  the  work  of  the 
army.     The  system  is  still  in  force,  which  is  as  under:  — 

Ensigns  on  transfer  to  the  corps  to  become  lieutenants. 
Lieutenants  after  11  years' service  to  be  captains. 
After  20  years"  service  to  be  majors. 
And  after  26  years'  service  to  be  lieutenant-colonels. 
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Further  privileges  were  in  1866  conceded  to  the  staff  corps. 
Previous  to  that  year  a  certain  number  of  lieutenant-colonels 
succeeded  on  vacancies  occurring  to  colonel's  allowances.  These 
carried  with  them  ah  extra  pension  of  6(31Z.  a  year.  In  1866  the 
Secretary  of  State  allowed  all  officers  then  in  the  staff  corps  and 
all  who  might  join,  to  succeed  to  colonel's  allowances  after  12 
years"  service  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant-colonel,  without  reference 
to  any  fixed  establishment  of  colonels  with  colonel's  allowances. 
Thus  every  oificer  cuuld  in  future  rely  on  getting  colonel's 
allowances  if  he  lived  and  clung  to  the  service  till  he  had  served 
38  years.  The  general  result  of  this  extraoi'dinary  system  of 
promotions  and  ijcusions  has  been  that  the  upper  ranks  of  the 
service  arc  lilled  with  officers  for  whom  there  is  no  work. 

The  colonel's  allowances  previous  to  1866  were  granted  only 
to  a  certain  numljer  on  ground  of  special  merit,  at  the  rate  of 
one  to  30  officers.  Since  then  it  has  been  indiscriminately 
allo^ved  to  all,,  and  we  have  now  5(J1  officers  in  receipt  of  colonels' 
allowances  on  a  staff  corps  of  2.826  strong,  i.e.,  more  than  one  in 
six  officers. 

The  grant  of  such  allowances  is  now  placed  under  new  condi- 
tions, but  the  heavy  burden  on  the  Exche(juer  due  to  the 
measures  of  the  past,  taken  in  the  interest  of  the  officers,  grows 
heavier  every  year.  The  old  system  of  promotion  is  still  in  force ; 
regulated  not  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  services  but 
in  the  interests  of  the  officers  as  if  the  army  was  for  the  officers 
and  not  the  officers  for  the  army. 

The  whole  question  regarding  the  constitution,  terms  of  service, 
rates  of  pay  and  pension  in  regard  to  this  costly  and  privileged 
corps  requires  to  be  carefully  examined.  As  it  is  the  whole 
system  rests  on  an  unsound  basis,  the  corps  is  over  numerous  and 
drawing  privileged  rates  of  pay  and  pension,  inflicting  a  heavy 
burden  on  the  national  exchequer. 

(^Slr  Donald  Stewart.)  1  presume  that  you  are  aware  that  this 
system,  which  you  condemn  and  which  probably  most  people 
condemn,  is  coming  to  an  end  ? — It  is  coming  to  an  end,  but  the 
burdens  are  still  there. 

(Chairman.)     i  think  that  brings  us  to  the  services  ? — Yes. 

I  think  we  will  begin  to-morrow  with  those  ?— Yes  ;  the  remain- 
ing portion  will  not  take  us  long,  I  think. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

(Adjourned  till  to-morrow  at  11  a.m.) 
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(Sir  James  Peile.)  1  gatlier  that  you  hold  the  doctrine  held  by 
Mr.  Naoroji  and  Mr.  >Vacha  of  the  increasing  poverty  of  India  ? — 
I  do. 

Now  your  indictment  of  the  Government  depends  entirely  on  the 
truth  of  that  doctrine  ? — The  truth  of  what  ? 

Of  that  doctrine  that  India  is  falling  into  deeper  provcrty  ? — I 
have  not  gone  into  that  (juestion  in  detail,  because  that  does  not 
come  within  the  terms  of  the  reference.  Only  in  one  place  have  I 
incidentally  refeined  to  it. 

Still,  if  you  give  it  as  a  state  of  India  which  justifies  an  indictment 
of  the  Government,  you  ought  to  be  pi'epared  to  support  the 
doctrine  by  proof.  In  fact,  you  did  so,  because,  1  think,  you  were 
asked  on  what  you  rested  that  opinion,  and  you  said  the  condition 
of  the  people  in  famine.  Would  you  please  repeat  what  you  said 
about  what  happens  to  the  people  in  famine? — 1  said  that,  at  the 
first  touch  of  famine  the  people  suffered  in  large  numbers,  and  that 
was  a  sign  that  the  people  were  not  in  a  position  to  bear  burdens 
that  were  put  upon  them. 

Kv ''the  people"  do  you  mean  the  whole  people  or  the  agi-icul- 
tural  people  ? — Well,  in  regard  to  famine,  those  who  suffer  from 
famine— the  large  bulk  of  the  population.  Petty  traders  and 
artizans  also  come  under  the  same  category,  but  agriculturalists 
mainly,  of  course. 

Have  you  studied  the  course  of  prices  of  agricultural  produce 
in  India  within  the  present  century  ?  I  have  given  some  attention 
to  that,  but  I  cannot  .say  that  I  have  studied  the  question. 

You  know,  of  course,  that  in  the  first  20  years  of  the  century 
there  was  the  wildest  disorder  prevalent  in  India.  Large  tracts 
were  laid  waste  by  fire  and  sword,  villages  burnt  and  people 
outraged  and  murdered  ? — Yes. 

After  that,  order  was  introduced,  and  up  to  about  1850,  the 
prices  Oi  agi-icultural  produce  fell:  do  you  agi-ce?— I  have  read 
such  descriptions. 

Of  course  the  reasons  of  that  are  very  obvious.  The  cultiva- 
tion extended  very  rapidly  in  conditions  of  peace;  produce  was 
verv  larocly  gi'own  ;  there  wore  no  railways,  so  that  it  could  not 
be  carried  aboiit  easily,  and,  of  course,  the  value  of  it  fell  so 
that  it  scarcely  fetched  any  price  at  all.  After  about  1850, 
during  the  administration  of  Lord  Dalhousie,  came  the  time 
of  the  introduction  of  railways.  From  Ijetween  1850  and  1860 
onwards  they  were  very  rapidly  constriKted  ;  the  result  of  that 
has  been  that  the  values  of  agricultural  produce  have  risen 
enormouslv,  is  it  not  so  ? — In  some  places  they  have  risen  ;  the 
tendency  has  been  towards  greater  equalisation,  I  think. 
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No,  not  merelj'  that.  I  think  I  can  show  you  that  it  is  not  so. 
We  have  periodical  revisions  ot  the  land  revenue  assessment,  in 
which  the  data  are  the  price  of  produce  at  the  time  of  the  previous 
settlement  before  18iO,  and  the  prices  at  the  revision.  It  is  very 
frequently  found  that  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce  have  risen 
100  per  cent.,  or  even  more,  in  the  markets  of  the  small  country 
tosvns ;  and,  if  you  take  the  settlements  of  that  period,  the  old 
settlement  before  1850  and  the  new  settlement  after,  that  is  invaria- 
bly the  case.  Of  course,  if  the  settlement  to  which  you  are  look- 
ing back,  took  place  after  the  railways  were  introduced,  it  is 
probable  that  there  has  not  been,  at  any  rate,  a  great  rise  in 
prices  between  that  first  settlement  and  the  second.  Well,  the 
value  of  the  pi'oduce  exported  from,  or  moved  in,  the  country 
after  the  introduction  of  railwaj'S  increased  enormously.  We 
have  also  data  of  the  importation  of  precious  metals.  1  took  from 
the  "  Statist  "  a  table  drawn  up  by  the  Bank  of  Bengal  which  gave 
for  33  years  up  to  March  1892  the  amount  of  bullion  imported  and 
kept  by  India.  It  was  230i  millions  sterling  in  silver  and  126 
millions  of  gold  ;  3.'i6^  millions  in  the  aggregate,  or  an  annual 
average  of  10^  millions.  Now  I  will  show  pi'escntly  where  part  of 
that  went  to;  you  accept  those  facts,  I  think? — I  accept  the 
figures  from  you. 

Are  not  these  facts  that  I  have  mentioned  signs  of  decreasing, 
rather  than  of  increasing,  poverty  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

You  do  not ;  can  you  tell  us  why? — It  all  depends  on  what 
classes  all  these  thing  go  to.  In  addition  to  what  jou  have  men- 
tioned you  must  also  be  able  to  show  that  those  increased  imports 
of  precious  metals  found  their  way  into  the  pockets  of  the  agri- 
culturists— into  the  pockets  of  these  poorer  people. 

(Sir  Jcunes  Peile.)  I  will  try  to  show  it  presently  in  a  question  1 
will  put  to  you. 

(^Chairman.)  May  I  ask  a  question  on  that.  The  fact  of  these 
large  amounts  pouring  into  India  shows  that  India  as  a  whole  was 
not  decreasing  in  wealth  ?— I  do  not  think  that  they  are  very  large 
sums  after  nil,  when  you  remember  what  a  large  counti-y  India  is. 
Besides,  I  should  like  to  know  how  much  of  that  went  to  keep  up 
the  currency  of  the  country  ;  how  much  was  absorbed  by  Native 
States,  and  how  much  remained  in  British  India.  The  whole  ques- 
tion will  have  to  be  gone  into  carefully,  and  mere  total  figures  will 
not  assist  us  much. 

That  is  not  my  question.  My  question  is  a  very  simple  one. 
In  regard  to  these  figures  I  speak  of  India  as  a  whole.  Do  you 
admit  that  India  as  a  whole  was  increasing  in  wealth  ? — I  should 
not  admit  that ;  these  precious  metals  do  not  come  in  for  nothing : 
a  large  quantity  of  the  produce  of  the  country  goes  out  as  a  sort 
of  exchange.    I  do  not  think  that  mere   imports  of  preeioas  metals 
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can  be    accepted  as    an  addition,    econoniically    speaking,  to   the 
wealth  of  the  country. 

But  you  must  suppose  that  the  produce  that  is  sold,  that  passes 
out  as  surplus  produce  and  is  sold — it  is  quite  a  voluntary  matter 
to  sell — would  be  sold  at  a  proht  ? — Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact  our 
exports  are  greater  than  our  imports,  owing  to  these  home  charges. 
The  fact  that  such  large  ijuantities  of  precious  metals  come  into 
the  country,  shows  that  the  imports  in  other  shapes  are  fewer  than 
they  would  otherwise  be.  I  do  not  think  that  is  any  very  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  growing  prosperity  or  poverty,  either  way  ;  it  is 
simply  an  economical  fact. 

But  a  great  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  coming  into  a  country 
and  stopping  there,  shows  that  there  is  at  all  events  a  power  of 
hoarding  or  accumulating,  if  it  does  not  go  out  ? — I  do  not  quite 
see  that. 

Perhaps  you  hesitate  to  accept  proofs  of  prosperity  ? — I  am  quite 
open  to  correction,  but  I  do  not  quite  see  clearly  how  the  mere  fact 
of  the  imports  of  gold  and  silver  being  so  and  so  can  mean  that 
the  country  is  increasing  in  prosperity.  This  is  a  fallacy  of  the 
mercantile  system  long  regarded  as  exploded. 

If  I  find  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  my  banker's  account  a  couple 
of  hundred  pounds  more  than  at  the  beginning,  am  I  a  poorer 
man  ? — I  do  not  say  that ;  but  if  your  income  in  one  year  was  a 
couple  of  hundred  pounds,  and  so  many  commodities,  and  in  the 
next  year  you  get  fewer  commodities  and  a  hundred  pounds  more, 
that  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  your  lordship  is  richer.  It  all 
depends  on  what  the  total  amount  conies  to. 

(Sir  James  Peilc.)  Well,  now,  we  will  go  on  to  your  argument, 
based  on  famine.  Your  argument  is  that  the  people  of  India  can- 
not stand  up  for  one  year  against  famine,  because  they  have  no 
resources  to  fall  back  upon  ? — Not  exactly  that. 

Will  you  state  it  then,  please  ? — I  will  take  the  famine  of  20  years 
back.  You  were  one  of  the  Commissioners  who  gave  particular 
attention  to  that,  so  of  course  t  speak  to  you  on  the  matter  with 
considerable  diffidence,  but  the  opinion  I  have  formed  after  reading 
the  Famine  Commissioners'  report  is  this.  So  far  as  our  Bombay 
Presidency  is  concerned,  there  were  two  siiccessive  failures  of 
rain,  one  in  1876  and  then  in  1877.  During  the  first  year  the 
■disti'css  was  not  so  very  great,  but  during  the  second  year  the 
distress  was  most  intense.  On  the  other  hand  this  year  there  has 
been  a  famine  ;  the  failure  of  rains,  however,  was  not  so  great  as 
it  was  20  years  ago.  and  yet  tlie  extent  over  which  famine  now 
prevails  is  much  larger  than  the  extent  over  which  it  prevailed 
then. 

Surely  you  are  wrong  in  one  point,  that  the  failure  of  the  rain 
wsp  over  asraaller  area  this  year   than  it  was    in  1876-7  ? — I  am 
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not  talking  of  other  parts  of  the  country ;  I  am  talking  of  the 
Bombay  Presidency  at  present.  Taking  the  figures  on  the  relief 
works  for  Sholapore,  for  instance,  I  find  the  number  has  now  in- 
creased to  over  100,000— that  is  about  125,000.  Now  this  figure 
was  never  reached  even  in  the  worst  days  of  1877.  The  highest 
total  was,  I  believe,  about  98,000  then. 

Supposing  the  conditions  of  work  and  the  pay  of  the  work  in 
this  famine  are  a  good  deal  more  liberal  than  they  were  in  1876-7  ? 
— I  do  not  think  it  is  more  liberal  than  what  it  was  ia  1877,  i.e., 
in  the  second  year  of  the  famine — no  doubt,  in  the  first  vear  it 
was  very  bad,  but  in  the  second  year  things  had  admittedly  im- 
proved, 

I  have  not  got  the  exact  figures  about  it,  but  I  am  told  that  is 
the  case  ? — That  is  the  official  view,  but  our  complaint  is  that 
the  famine  relief  workers  get  very  insufficient  wages  at  present. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  thing  to  establish  a  proposi- 
tion of  that  kind,  thcit  the  people  are  poorer  now  and  call  more 
largely  for  relief ;  that  is  a  somewhat  hasty  conclusion,  I  think. 
Let  us  return  to  the  general  considerations  of  famine  ? — I  have 
got  some  figures  to  prove  my  point. 

You  say  that  the  people  generally  have  no  resources,  and  that 
they  cannot  tide  over  even  one  year  ? — Yes. 

Now,  is  that  condition  of  things  peculiar  to  the  English  Govern- 
ment ? — But  after  50  or  60,  or  100  years  of  settled  government 
svu-ely  things  ought  to  have  improved  for  the  better. 

I  think  they  have;  but  one  sees  it  very  often  said  that  the 
famines  are  entirely  the  fault  of  the  British  Government  ? — I 
never  said  so. 

You  have  heard  of  the  famine  of  1770,  before  the  British  Govern- 
ment had  anything  to    do    with  Bengal ? — But   I  never   said 

that  British  government  lirought  famines  into  the  country.  1  do 
not  say 

In  which  one-tliird  of  the  population  died  without  any  measures 
being  taken  to  assist  them  ? — I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

(Mr.  Nnofoji.)  Was  there  not  British  possession  of  Bengal 
before  1770  ? — Yes  ;  the  Company  governed  under  the  nominal 
suzerainty  of  the  Emperor. 

(Sir  James  Pcilc.)  We  had  not  direct  responsibility  for  the 
•executive  Government  ?— I  think  in  1770  you  had  ;  it  was  only  two 
years  before  the  regulating  Act. 

But,  if  you  look  into  the  form  of  the  government,  you  will  find 
that  the  native  executive  was  still  responsible  ? — If  you  will 
«xcuse   me  just  a  minute  I   will  find  it,  because  General  Chesney 
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gives  it,  and  I  hare  his  book  here.  In  1770  you  were  the  rulers 
praetieaily.  The  nominal  ruler  was  the  Emperor ;  virtually  all 
government  was  in  your  hands — the  revenue  and  everything. 

The  question  is  whether  the  British  then  would  he  responsible 
for  famine  relief  ? — I  eannot  go  into  that  question,  because  I  have 
never  asserted  that  the  British  were  responsible  for  famines. 

I  do  not  wish  to  go  into  the  question.  The  point  is  that  India 
was  subject  to  famines  in  those  days  as  severe  or  more  severe 
than  they  are  now  ? — With  this  difference  tliat  the  data  about 
those  famines  are  very  insufficient,  and  this  is  admitted  in  the 
Famine  C'onnnissioners'  report. 

Now,  taking  the  number  of  persons  in  relief  at  the  present  time, 
do  you  know  what  the  total  amount  is— the  highest  figure? — 
Yesterday  I  read  in  the  '■  Times  of  India."  I  believe,  that  it  comes 
up  to  about  400,000  or  more  at  present. 

1  think  it  is  hardly  so  large  ;  it  got  up  to  three  millions  ? — That 
was  because  the  reaping  was  going  on  in  some  parts,  and  some 
had  found  employment  elsewhere.  The  last  figure  was  430,000 
or  so. 

Four  millions  you  mean  ? — Yes,  four  millions  ;  I  beg  pardon. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  so  many.  It  got  up  a  little  above  three 
millions,  and  then  it  fell  'i — I  made  a  remark  to  Mr.  Naoroji 
yesterday  that  the  number  had  gone  up  by  about  3<(  per  cent, 
since  my  leaving  India. 

Now,  we  will  take  your  figure  of  four  millions  ? — Yes. 

Do  vou  know  the  population  of  the  provinces  in  which  these 
relief  works  are  undertaken  ? — 1  cannot  say  offhand. 

The  Government  of  India  has  given  the  area  in  which  the  fa- 
mine is  very  bad,  and  the  area  in  which  it  is  not  quite  so  bad  ? — 
Yes. 

I  think  the  one  was  40  millions  of  people,  and  the  other  37  mil- 
lions, I  take  it,  in  round  numbers  ? — Y'es. 

Call  it  80  millions  ?— Yes. 

That  is  4  millions  in  80  millions  ? — I  beg  pardon,  four  millions 
absolutely  destitute,  but  many,  many  more  in  fact  who  suffer 
quietly  at  home,  too  proud  to  go  to  the  relief  works. 

You  say  they  have  no  resources  ? — They  have  no  resources  ;  if 
they  starve,  that  is  no  I'esouree. 

That  is  an  assumption  which  I  do  not  admit  ? — I  speak  from 
personal  experience  of  the  famine  in  Sholapore.  I  was  there 
about  a  fortnight  only  recently  before  coming  here ;  I  found,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  there  was  very  great  distress. 
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I  have  no  doubt  "  distress"  most  assuredly  ;  still  the  people  ma- 
nage to  live  through  it  ? — AVell,  if  you  will  excuse  my  saying  so, 
the  Famine  Commissioners  themselves  have  said  that,  when  10  per 
cent. — 10  per  cent,  or  12  per  cent,  is  the  figure  they  give — of  the 
people  are  on  the  relief  works,  then  the  distress  must  be  described 
as  extremely  acute.  Now  the  population  of  Sholapore  district  is 
about  8(Xt,000— if  I  am  correct,  700,000  to  800,000.  Well,  one-tenth 
of  that  would  be  about  70,000.  If,  therefore,  70,000  were  on 
famine  relief,  the  distress  would  be  extremely  acute,  and  it  would 
be  a  severe  famine.  The  number  of  men  on  relief  works  at  pre- 
sent is  about  120,000,  somewhere  about  that,  and,  therefore,  accor- 
ding to  that  statement  in  the  Famine  Commissioners'  report,  the 
distress  there  is  very  much  more  acute  now  than  the  standard  laid 
down. 

I  was  not  at  all  arguing  whether  the  distress  was  acute  or  not  ? 
—  You  seemed  to  say  that  4  millions  out  of  80  millions  did  not 
indicate  much  distress. 

What  I  was  arguing  was,  tiiat  if  4  millions  out  of  80  millions 
come  and  ask  for  relief,  and  say  tiiey  are  starving  if  they  do  not 
get  support  from  the  Government,  that  shows  that  a  considerable 
majority  of  the  population  are  not  driven  to  that  extrei/iity,  and 
are  able  to  support  themselves  through  famine  ? — I  do  not  think 
so.  Much  depends  on  the  social  status  of  the  suffer<irs.  There 
are  people  of  the  higher  classes  who  would  die  rather  than  go  to 
relief  works ;  in  fact,  the  Famine  Commissioners  themselves 
admit  so. 

What  proportion  are  the  highest  classes  ?  Are  they  not  a  very 
small  percentage  ? — Not  the  highest  classes,  but  the  upper  section 
of  the  lower  classes.  Moreover,  the  women  do  not  go  to  relief 
works  above  a  certain  class.  They  suffer  at  home  ;  they  cannot 
go  out  and  work  ;  and  there  are  various  other  things  to  be  borne  in 
mind.  It  is  really  difficult  for  me  to  go  fully  into  the  question  off- 
hand. 

You  are  making  all  sorts  of  statements  which  I  do  not  dispute ; 
but,  take  the  general  result  that  out  of  80  millions  four  millions 
come  and  seek  for  relief,  v.ould  you  not  infer  from  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  people  have  resources  which  enable  them  to  tide 
over  famine  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

You  do  not  think  so  ? — According  to  your  own  standard,  10  per 
cent,  represents  severe  distress  ;  out  of  80  millions,  what  would  10 
per  cent,  be  ?  I  do  not  quite  see  how  the  whole  thing  would 
work. 

Well,  4  millions  to  80  is  how  much  ?  It  would  be  5  per  cent.  ? — 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  the  first  year  of  the 
famine;  besides,    the  total 80  millions  includes    also  areas    where 
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the  distress  is  not  acute — where  ^the  distress  is   only  mild,  and  all 
that 

(_Sir  James  PeHe.)  Let  us  proceed,  because  I  merely  wish  to  go 
int©  very  general  considerations,  and  not  into  particulars. 

{Chairman.)  May  I  ask  here,  have  you  any  returns  of  the 
mortality  caused  by  this  famine? — It  is  for  Government  to  give 
those  returns;  the  Government  have  not  yet  published  them.  :^^ 

(Sir  James  Peile.)  They  cannot  yet,  of  course  ? — Sir  William 
Wedderburn  has  been  asking  for  them  in  the  House  of  Commons 
for  some  time. 

Yor  can  hardly  get  them  yet  ? —  I  do  not  think  it  is  so  very 
difficult. 

{Chairman.)  Are  there  any  returns  showing  what  the  mortali- 
ty of  the  famine  districts  is,  and  whether  it  is  very  much  in  excess 
of  the  ordinary  rates  ? 

{Sir  James  Peile.)  It  varies  very  much.  In  some  it  is  in  ex- 
cess, and  in  others  it  is  not  in  excess  ? — I  remember  a  statement 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Goodridge  who  was  recently  Judicial  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Central  Provinces  ;  and  in  it  he  gives  the  mortality 
for  several  districts  in  the  Central  Provinces,  and  the  increase  in 
several  places  is  three  or  four  times  the  normal  rate. 

You  mean  lately,  this  last  year,  in  this  famine  ? — In  this  famine. 

During  the  early  part  of  it .' — Yes,  during  this  famine. 

Well,  now,  what  class  of  persons  suffer  first  ? — In  case  of 
famine  ? 

Yes  ? — I  can  speak  from  personal  knowledge  of  my  Presidency 
only.  They  are  the  small  agriculturalists  who  hold  direct  under 
Government ;  they  are  the  persons. 

Who  first  feel  it  ? — Of  course,  simultaneously  with  others  ;  the 
day  labourers — 

Do  not  the  weavers  feel  it  first  generally  ? — The  weavers  also  ; 
they  are  in   the  first  ranks. 

Do  the  farm  labourers  come  next?  — Well,  they  also  go  with 
them. 

Before  the  agriculturalist? — By  agriculturalist  I  mean  those 
small  agriculturalists  who  are  also  labourers,  not  the  landlords 
in  whose  name — 

You  mean  the  ryots,  the  peasant  occupiers  ? — Yes,  for  the 
most  part.  A  great  many  of  them  work  on  the  soil  themselves  in 
Bombay. 

Fanii  labourers,  then  ? — Yes. 
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Weavers,  and  then  farm  labourers.  Well,  if  you  take  farm  labour- 
ers and  mill  hands  in  England,  supposing  that  a  great  calamity  fell 
upon  England,  and  the  food  supplies  were  suddenly  stopped,  do 
you  think  that  farm  labourers  and  weavers  and  mill  hands,  and  so 
on,  would  have  resources  which  would  enable  them  to  live  over  the 
period  of  high  prices  which  would  result  ? — That  is  a  very  hypo- 
thetical case,  because  such  a  calamity  never  seems  to  come  to 
England. 

{Chairman.)  The  actual  case  did  happen  in  the  cotton  famine  of 
1860  ? — I  think  that  was  a  very  extraordinary  occasion,  and  your 
people  assisted  them,  I  believe,  very  well  here, 

But  I  want  to  point  out  that  that  has  happened  ? — Only  once  in 
a  way  ;  .that  is,  not  so  often  as  we  have  in  India. 

The  question  was  whether  such  a  thing  had  happened  ? — And  it 
was,  besides,  a  very  small  class,  merely  tl.e  operatives  in  mills,  I 
believe,  in  Lancashire. 

We  do  not  think  that  the  operatives  in  Lancashire  are  a  very 
small  class  ?  — I  do  not  say  so.  But  the  agriculturalists  in  India 
are  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  population :  the  operatives  in  mills 
here  are  not  such  a  large  class. 

(^Sir  James  Peile.)  There  is  another  question  I  want  to  ask  ;  is  it 
a  fact  that  the  people  have  shown  that  they  have  no  resources  ?  Are 
you  aware  what  happened  in  the  last  famine,  when  silver  ornaments 
of  enormous  value  were  sent  down  by  people  up  country  to  the  mint 
to  be  coined  owing  to  pressure  of  famine  in  order  to  obtain  the 
means  of  support  ? — But  that  itself  shows  the  extreme  acuteness  of 
the  distress.  Every  woman  in  India,  for  instance,  feels  that  she 
must  have  a  certain  minimum  of  small  silver  ornaments ;  well, 
owing  to  the  customs  of  the  people,  that  is  almost  as  necessary  as 
the  breath  of  life  ;  you  cannot  construe  that  into  the  wealth  of  the 
people. 

My  question  was  whether  in  time  of  famine  they  do  not  use  that 
accumulation  of  ornaments  to  sell  or  dispose  of,  and  so  obtain 
food  ?— As  a  last  resource  they  do. 

Is  it  not,  then,  a  resource  ? — It  is  aresource,  but  it  is  a  very  crude 
resource  to  use, 

I  find  that  the  last  total  is  2,800,000  on  relief  works  ?— Is  that  so 
I  beg  your  pardon.  But  your  figure,  I  think,  does  not  include  all 
the  children  who  are  receiving  relief. 

I  will  just  wind  up  what  I  was  saying.  Then,  to  sum  up,  it 
seems  to  me  that  you  must  greatly  modify  this  statement  that 
the  bulk  of  the  people  have  no  resources  ? — I  do  not  see  how. 
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In  respect  of  having  all  those  ornaments  sent  down  to  be 
coined  ?— That  does  not  prove  that  the  ornaments  are  increasing; 
nothing  has  been  said    about   that. 

My  question  was  whether  the  people  have  any  resources? — 
The  "question  is  a  relative  one,  whether  the  resources  are  increas- 
ing or  decreasing. 

I  have  shown  two  points  ;  an  enormous  portion  of  the  agri- 
cultural population  do  not  go  on  relief  at  all ;  and,  secondly, 
they  possess  a  considerable  fund  in  the  shape  of  ornaments, 
which  they  coin  when  the  famine  attacks  them.  I  say,  ha\-ing 
those  two  points  in  view,  must  vou  not  greatly  modify  the  state- 
ment that  the  bulk  of  the  people  have  no  resources  and  fall 
down  at  once  ?--They  have  comparatively  no  resources  :  that  is 
wOiat  I  mean  :  I  do  not  see  any  reason  to  qualify  it. 

Very  well,  that  will  do  ;  and  also  I  have  shown  that  there  are 
very  important  facts  which  point  rather  to  a  decrease  than  to 
an  increase   of  poverty  ? — I  should  like  to  know  them. 

1  gave  them  to  you  ])etore? — They  have  not  convinced  me,  at 
all  events. 

We  traced  the  rise  of  agricultural  prices  ? — But  that  means 
that  everything  lias  gone  up,  including  the  cost  of  agricultural 
produce  ;  then,  the  agriculluralist  has  had  to  purchase  certain 
other  things  for  himself  ;  and  these  too  have    gone  up    in  price. 

Let  us  take  that  for  a  moment ;  the  agriculturalist  grows  his 
own  seed  ? — Yes. 

He  also  grows  his  own  food  ? — Very  little  remains  for  him- 
self. 

There  you  are  begging  the  question.  \Yhat  remains  he  sells; 
and  he  gets  the  increased  prices  ? — That  is  only  the  theory  of  thei 
subject. 

That  is  not  the  theory:  that  is  the  positive  fact  in  every  house 
in  the  country.  I  think  it  is  useless  to  prolong  this  discussion  ?— It 
is  not  a  fact. 

(^Sir  William  Wechlerhurn.)  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  ryot  is  so 
much  in  the  hands  of  the  money-lender,  that  is  to  say,  the  trader, 
that  he  has  to  give  him  his  produce  at  the  price  that  the  trader 
chooses  to  give  him  for  it? — That  is  what  I  meant  to  explain  just  now, 
but  I  was  asked  not  to  go  on. 

And  your  general  proof  of  the  increasing  poverty  of  the  people  is 
that,  whereas  in  the  late  famine  the  people  were  able  to  stand  up 
against  the  first  failure  and  only  suffered  very  materially  in  the 
second  failure,  in  the  present  famine  they  have  shown  no  power  to 
stand  up  against  the  first  failure  ? — That  is  what  I  mean. 
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(Sh-  James  Peile.)  I  must  ask  for  a  little  evidence  of  that. 

{Sir  William  Wedderhurn.)  And  that  on  the  first  failure  on 
this  occasion  there  are  more  people  seeking  relief  than  there  were 
on  the  second  failure  in  the  first  famine  ? — Yes. 

That  is  your  argument  ?— Speaking  for  the  Sholapore  district,  of 
which  I  have  experience. 

And  you  deduce  from  that  that  the  people  are  in  a  rather  worse 
condition  than  they  were  before  ? — Yes. 

And  that  the  fact  of  tlieir  dying  from  hunger  is  evidence  that  they 
have  no  resources  to  fall  back  upon  ? — Yes. 

{Sir  James  Peile.)  But  is  there  any  proof  whatever  that  they 
have  come  more  largely  on  to  works  ?— I  gave  you  the  figures  for 
Sholapore. 

And  I  gave  you  the  official  figures.  Will  you  now  read  them  ? — I 
cannot  go  into  the  whole  question,  but  I  know  about  one  district, 
the  Sholapore  district. 

I  do  not  think  this  is  anything  to  the  point.  We  want  the  total 
figures  for  all  India,  which  you  gave  us  as  4,000,000  on  relief  works  ? 
— Well,  I  am  open  to  correction  as  to  a  matter  of  fact. 

Will  you  give  us  what  it  is  in  the  official  communication  which  I 
have  put  before  you  ?— It  is  2,800,000. 

Then  the  whole  argument  falls  to  the  ground  on  the  figures  ? 
—  It  does  not.  I  never  based  it  on  4,000,000  or  ;J,000,000.  I 
based  it  on.  our  experience  in  the  district  of  Sholapore.  I  know 
for  a  fact  that  there  the  number  on  relief  is  about  120,000,  and  on 
the  last  occasion,  even  in  the  second  year,  it  was  less  than 
100,0tX). 

And  if  the  famine  this  year  is  a  great  deal  worse  than  on  that 
occasion,  and  if  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  relief  works  are 
more  liberal  than  they  were  on  the  last  occasion,  then  you 
naturally  get  more  men  on  tlie  works  ? — I  myself  heard  the 
Collector  of  Sholapore  say  that  this  year  it  was  only  an  "eight 
anna  "  famine  at  Sholapore.  It  was  not  so  intense  as  the  famine 
of  20  years  back,  althougli  the  extent  was  greater,  and  there  were 
many  more  people  who  suffered  than  before. 

What  is  the  comparative  price  of  food  ? — I  cannot  give  an  off- 
hand answer  to  that  question. 

That  would  be  the  leading  point  of  the  whole  question,  would 
it  not  ? — If  I  had  expected  to  be  cross-examined  on  this  point  I 
would  eertninly  liave  come  prepared.  But  I  thought  this  was  out- 
side the  terms  of  the  refei'ence  to  tlie  Commission. 

You  are  making  statements.  Of  course  one  must  examine  into 
them  ? — I  beg  yoar  pardon.  You  make  statements,  and  I  only 
reply  to  them. 
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You  make  statements  in  regard  to  Sholapore,  and  I  see  Sir 
William  Wedderbuin  has  tried  to  give  point  to  them  by  putting 
to  you  that  the  people  are  in  a  worse  condition  r — 1  beg  pardon. 
1  did  not  volunteer  these  statements.  You  said  the  famine  was 
not  more  intense,  although  the  extent  of  area  affected  was 
gi-eat.  1  say  it  is  a  milder  famine,  but  it  is  causing  much  more 
suffering. 

I  said  the  extent  of  area  covered  by  the  famine  was  greater  than 
the  last  and  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  ? — Well,  I  see  no  use  in- 
pursuing  this  matter  further. 

{Chairman.)  I  will  now  pass  on  to  where  we  left  off  yester- 
day, the  services  ? — My  Lord,  I  will  say  just  one  thing  about 
the  figure  of  4,fX)0,0(X).  1  gave  that  as  only  my  recollection  after 
reading  a  weekly  paper  yesterday.  It  maybe  wrong;  there  might 
be  a  misprint :  but  I  did  not  take  my  stand  upon  this  particular 
figure,  and  now  that  this  authoritative  statement  is  put  into 
my  hands  1  am  ready  to  modify  my  own.  Your  Lordship  will 
see  that  I  based  no  argument  on  that  4,l)0(t,(K)0. 

I  think  you  were  going  to  offer  some  observations  on  the 
services? — Yes.  In  every  department  of  Indian  expenditure  the 
question  of  agency  is  one  of  paramount  importance.  According 
to  a  Parliamentary  return  of  ^lay,  1892,  we  have  in  India  in  the 
higher  branches  of  the  civil  and  military  departments,  a  total  of 
2,388  officers,  drawing  Rs.  10,(KK)  a  year  and  upwards,  of  whom 
only  GO  are  natives  of  India,  and  even  these,  with  the  exception 
of  such  as  are  judges,  stop  at  a  comparatively  low  level.  And 
they  ai'e  thus  divided  : — 
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In  addition  to  these  the  railway  companies  employ  105  officers, 
drawing  Rs.  10,0(X»  a  year  and  more.  They  are  all  Europeans 
and  their  total  salaries  come  to  16  lakhs  28  thousand  rupees. 
If  we  come  down  to  officers  drawing  between  Rs.  .^,000  and 
Rs.  10.000  a  year,  we  find  that  we  have  421  natives  in  the  civil 
department,  as  against  1,207  Europeans  and  96  Eurasians.  In 
the  military  dtpartnent  Ihere  are  25  natives  as  against  169{> 
Europeans  and  22  Eurasians.  In  the  Public  Works  Department 
there  are  85  natives  as  against  549  Europeans  and  39  Eurasians. 
And  in  the  Incorporated  Local  Funds  there  ai-e  four  natives  as 
against  22  Europeans  and  three  Eurasians.  The  total  salaries 
of  officers  of  this  class  are  thus  divided  : — Civil  Department, 
Natives,  2,905,00t»  ;  Eurasians,  650.000:  and  Europeans, 
8.830,000.  In  the  Military  Department.  Natives,  164,000  ; 
Eurasians,  139,000:  and  Europeans,  13,698.000.  In  the  Pubhe 
Works  Department,  Natives,  537.<XlO :  Eurasians,  278,000, 
and  Europeans,  3,962,0t»0.  And  in  the  Incorporattd  Local  Funds, 
Natives,  25,(»00:  Eurasians,  17,000 :  and  Europeans,  146,000.  In 
addition  to  these  there  are,  under  the  railway  companies,  258 
officers  of  this  class,  of  whom  only  two  are  natives,  eight  being 
Eurasians  and  248  Europeans.  Their  salaries  are  thus  divided  : 
—Natives,  12,000;  Eurasians,  50,000;  and  Europeans,  17,10,000. 
In  England  125,360  /  is  paid  as  salaries  by  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment, and  54, 522 Z  b)'  railway  companies,  all  to  Europeans.  The 
financial  loss  entailed  by  this  practical  monopoly  by  Europeans 
of  the  higher  branches  of  the  services  in  India  is  not  represent- 
ed by  salaries  only.  There  are  besides  heavy  pension  and  fur- 
lough charges,  more  than  37  million  sterling  being  paid  to  Euro- 
peans in  England  for  the  purpose  in  1890.  The  excessive  costli- 
ness of  the  foreign  agency  is  not,  however,  its  only  evil.  There 
is  a  moral  evil  which,  if  anything,  is  even  greater.  A  kind  of 
dwarfing  or  stunting  of  the  Indian  race  is  going  on  under  the 
present  system.  We  must  live  all  the  days  of  our  life  in  an 
atmosphere  of  inferiority,  and  the  tallest  of  us  must  bend  in  order 
that  the  exigencies  of  the  existing  system  may  be  satisfied.  The  up- 
ward impulse,  if  I  may  use  such  an  expression,  which  every  school 
boy  at  Eton  or  Harrow  may  feel,  that  he  may  one  day  be  a  Glad- 
stone, a  Nelson,  or  a  Wellington,  and  which  may  draw  forth  the 
best  efforts  of  which  he  is  capable,  that  is  denied  to  us.  The 
full  height  to  which  our  manhood  is  capable  of  rising  can 
never  be  reached  by  us  under  the  present  system..  The  moral 
elevation  which  every  self-governing  people  feel  cannot  be  felt 
by  us.  Our  administrative  and  military  talents  must  gradually 
disappear  owing  to  sheer  disuse,  till  at  last  err  lot  is  stereotyped, 
as  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  in  our  own  country. 
The  Indian  Civil  Service  is  nearly  1,100  ■<  -ong.  Under  the 
rules  of  1879,  since  abolished,  we  were  entitled  to  one-sixth  of  the- 
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whole  recruitment,  and  in  course  of  time  we  should  have  had 
about  180  natives  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service.  The  Public 
Service  Commisi^ion,  appointed  by  Lord  Duff'erin,  proposed  the 
abolition  of  those  rules,  and  recommended  that  108  posts,  usually 
hold  by  covenanted  civil  servants,  should  be  set  aside  for  Indians. 
The  (iovernment  of  India  and  the  Secretary  of  State  thought  this 
recommendation  too  liberal,  and  ultimately  decided  to  throw  open 
only  !t3  such  posts  to  which  the  native  of  India  may  be  appointed, 
after  certain  existing  clain)s,  were  satisfied.  Tha*  these  higher  posts 
are  guarded  with  extreme  jealousy  as  practically  a  close  preserve, 
may  be  clearly  seen  from  the  following  illustration,  ilr.  Jacob 
gives,  iu  .\ppendix  Iti  of  section  II.  of  this  Commission's  Report, 
the  total  number  of  District  and  Sessions  .Tudges  in  India  as  126. 
Out  of  these  only  five  are  shown  as  natives.  Now  the  capacity  of 
natives  for  the  efficient  discharge  of  judicial  duties  has  been  over 
and  over  recognised,  and  the  Public  Service  Commission  expressly 
reconnnended  that  ouc-third  of  all  District  and  Sessions  .Judgeships 
should  be  given  to  natives,  which  meant  42  out  of  126.  Instead  of 
tho.>e  42,  however,  we  have  at  the  present  day  only  five  native 
District  and  Sessions  .Judges.  So,  again,  in  the  Police,  out  of  2.30 
district  superintendents  only  three  are  natives.  Only  five  natives 
qualified  to  do  the  woik  of  District  and  Sessions  .Judges,  and  only 
three  for  tiie  work  of  Police  Superintendents  in  all  Indin,  after 
close  on  a  century  of  British  rule!  The  same  is  the  case  with  the 
Foi'est.  Accounts.  Opiufu.  Mint,  Scientific,  and  other  departments. 
In  the  Public  Works  Department  we  have  a  total  strength  of  8(¥» 
engineers,  of  whom  only  ''6  are  natives.  The  Indian  civil  engineering 
colleges  have  been  working  for  years,  and  yet  not  more  than  96  of 
their  trained  graduates  are  to  be  found  in  the  higher  branches  of  the 
engineering  service.  In  this  connexion  I  may  mention  that  the 
Finance  Committee  of  1886  recommended  that  the  connection  of  the 
Indian  Government  with  the  Cooper's  Hill  College  be  terminated  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  that  there  be  a  larger  recruitment  of  students 
of  Indian  colleges.  This  recommendation,  however,  was  not  ac- 
cepted by  the  (government  of  India.  I  may  also  be  permitted  to  make 
oneor  two  general  obsei'vations  here  on  this  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment. This  department  lias  been  for  a  loug  time  overmanned,  and 
Lord  Du/1'erin's  Finance  Committee  thought  it  necessary  to  pass 
some  severe  criticism  o=t  thepoint.  The  sanctioned  strength  is  760. 
The  actual  strength  in  1884-8.T  was898,  in  189.3  it  was8.')7.  and  now 
it  is  about  800,  which  is  still  40  in  excess  of  the  sanctioned  strength. 

(Sir  James  Peile.}  In  the  Civil  Department  ?  You  mean  the 
Higher  Department  ? — Above  Rs.  lO.OfH)  a  year. 

(Chairman.)  May  I  ask.  was  760  the  number  of  which  Lord 
Dufferin's  Committee  approved  ? — Yes.  It  was  sanctioned  by  the 
Secretary  of  State.     Ever  since  the  expansion   of  the  Department 
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in  I860,  and  notably  from  1868  to  1875,  we  have  had  the  superior 
staff  arranged  less  with  reference  to  the  work  to  be  done  than  to 
tlie  condition  of  things  as  regards  the  position  of  oifieers.  I  may 
mention  here  briefly  that  tliese  points  have  been  expressly  admit- 
ted, by  Sir  Theodore  Hope,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  Public 
Works  Department  for  a  considerable  time.  Thf.re  has  frequently 
been  hasty  and  irregular  recruitment  during  the  periods  of  expan- 
sion, followed  by  blocks  in  promotion,  requiring  in  their  turn  cor- 
rective efforts  in  the  shape  of  special  allowances  or  better  pay  and 
pensions,  not  founded  on  a  consideration  of  the  eseciitive  needs  of 
the  Department.  And  more  than  once  officers  have  been  specially 
induced  to  retire  from  the  service  on  very  favoui-able  conditions 
as  to  pensions,  to  reduce  the  i-edundiiney  of  officers. 

That  is  a  very  intelligible  criticism  on  the  administration,  but, 
may  I  ask,  is  not  that  common  to  all  administrations? — I  do  not 
know  any  country  to  which  that  kind  of  charge  does  not  apply, 
namely,  that  in  one  shape  or  another,  under  pressure  or  owing  to 
error  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  charges,  wliicli  part  of  the 
community  think  excessive,  are  incurred.  That  is  not  peculiar  to 
India,  is  it  ? — I  do  not  know  much  about  other  administrations. 

(Sir  WiJIiani  Wedderhurii.)  Might  not  that  difficulty  be 
met  by  the  temporary  employment  of  natives  of  India  instead 
of  taking  on  permanent  Eui'opean  officials  who  have  claims 
for  permanent  service  and  pensions  ? — Yes,  and  I  would  also 
add  that  these  special  concessions  are  general,  and  invariably 
made  in  the  interests  of  the  European  services  only.  I  do  not 
know  a  single  instance  where  native  services  have  ever  clamoured 
for  increased  pay  or  pensions,  or  ever  got  any  concessions.  The 
Finance  Committee  of  1886  recommended  that  Royal  Engineers 
in  tlie  Indian  Army  should  be  put  on  the  Civil  Staff,  remarking 
that  "it  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  considerable  establishment  of 
"Royal  Engineers  in  India  for  military  requirements.  .  .  , 
"  Such  of  them  as  ai'e  not  needed  for  purely  military  duty  in  time 
"  of  peace  can  be  best  employed  in  the  Public  Works  Department, 
"and  should,  in  our  opinion,  have  the  first  claim  for  employment 
"in  that  Department  in  preference  to  all  others,"  and  the  com- 
mittee suggested  that  the  Military  Works  Branch  of  the  Depart- 
ment should  be  abolished  as  a  sepai-ate  branch  for  military  works, 
and  amalgamated  with  the  general  Department.  The  suggestion 
as  to  the  abolition  of  the  Military  Works  Branch  has  not  been 
carried  out,  and  only  70  Royal  Engineers  from  a  total  of  273  are 
at  present  on  the  civil  staff,  the  greater  number  of  the  remain- 
ing 200,  or  so,  doing  little  or  no  work.  It  may  be  added  that 
these  suggestions  of  the  Finance  Committee  had  the  full  approval 
of  the  then  Commander-in-Chief. 
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(Chairman.)  Do  you  consider  it  advisable  to  do  away  with 
the  Civil  Engineering  Staff  altogether  ? — 1  only  mention  what 
the  Finance  Committee  themselves  recommended. 

Do  vou  advocate  total  abolition  ■'  -Well,  the  i-ecniitment  from 
Cooper's  Hill  College  was  to  be  stopped ;  they  said  that  tor  the 
most  part  the  recruitment  should  be  from  the  Indian  colleges. 

You  said  "  for  the  most  part."  Do  you  think  the  military 
engineers  were  to  form  tlie  total  engineering  staff  of  the  Govern- 
ment?— I  have  not  i|uite  caught  the  question. 

Do  you  consider  that  the  Finance  Committee  recommended 
that  the  civil  staff  should  be  entirely  done  away  with,  and  that 
the  whole  of  this  engineering  staff  should  be  supplied  by  the 
military  ?— Oh,  no,  not  at  all.  They  said  that  there  should  be 
European  civil  engineers  ;  but  that  no  special  places  should  be 
given  to  a  particular  college,  and  that  every  man  should  be  re- 
cruited in  the  general  market ;  also  a  much  greater  recruitment 
might  be  made  in  India. 

Well,  do  they  considei-  the  point,  how  far  you  could  attempt 
to  weaken  the  military  staff?- -They  themselves  said  they  were 
not  exactly  in  a  position  to  say  liow  much  the  Royal  Engineers 
could  be  reduced  ;  but  they  said  the  Royal  Engineers  were  not 
doing  much  woi-k,  and  that  such  a  large  number  as  127,  which 
was  the  strength  then,  was  not  required  for  the  repairs  of 
barracks  and  such  small  things  as  they  had  to  do. 

You  say  70  Royal  Engineers  are  employed  on  the  civil  staff'  at 
present.  I  want  to  know  whether  the  strength  of  7(1  Royal  Engi- 
neers at  all  corresponds  to  the  ntimbers  which  were  in  the  minds 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  when  they  recommended  that  military 
engineers  should  be  employed  on  the  civil  staff  ? — I  do  not  think 
so.  I  think  this  is  the  tenor  of  their  recommendation.  They 
thought  that  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  Royal  Engineers 
should  be  employed  on  civil  duty.  Moreover,  they  proposed  that 
the  Military  Works  establishment  was  to  be  amalgamated  with 
the  civil.  In  that  case,  the  Royal  Engineers  would  be  amalgama- 
ted with  the  civil  staff,  and  they  would  do  military  work  where 
that  was  necessary,  and  they  would  do  other  work,  civil  work, 
when  they  had  no  military  work  to  do. 

But  I  do  not  understand  from  this  that  the  Committee  inquir- 
ed into,  or  formed  an  opinion  as  to,  how  many  men  were  neces- 
sary for  the  military  \vorks  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  first  point 
to  be  ascertained,  before  military  men  are  drafted  away  to  do 
civil  work,  is  to  what  extent  you  could  afford  to  do  it ;  and  the 
Committee  do  not  appear  to  me,  from  your  statement,  to  have 
taken  that  into  consideration  ? — They  said  the  information  at 
their  disposal  was  not  suiticient  to  justify  a  recommendation  on 
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that  point.  But  then  under  this  scheme  there  would  have  been 
only  one  General  Public  Works  Department,  and  the  Royal 
Engineers  and  the  Civil  Engineers  would  have  all  belonged  to 
that  one  Department. 

But  I  am  keeping  to  the  military  engineers;  I  see  that  out  of 

the  force  whicli  you  mentioned  as  127 ? — 70  are  on   the  civil 

staff  at  present. 

Did  you  not  mention  127  Royal  Engineers  ? — That  was  the 
strength  at  that  time,  yes. 

Well,  at  present,  70  are  employed  on  the  civil  staff.  It  does 
not  seem  clear  to  me  at  present  that  the  real  meaning  of  the 
Committee  has  not  been  given  effect  to,  if  there  are  70  so  era- 
ploved  out  of  127? — Out  of  273  at  present;  the  present  number 
is  273. 

That  is  the  total  force  ? — The  total  number  of  Royal  Engineers 
at  present  is  273. 

Is  273.  Well,  what  I  want  to  ascertain  is,  whether  the  Finance 
Committee,  who  seem  to  have  been  rather  vague  upon  this  point, 
would  have  considered  70  out  of  273  as  practically  satisfying  their 
objects  ? — I  am  not  qualified  to  express  an  opinion  on  that ;  but 
the  impi'ession  on  my  mind,  after  reading  what  they  have  written, 
is  that  tliey  would  not  have  been  satisfied.  They  expected  a 
much  larger  proportion  to  be  employed  on  civil  work. 

But  at  the  same  time,  if  they  did  expect  it,  it  was  a  shot  in 
the  brown,  because  they  had  not  taken  means  to  ascertain  how 
many  of  these  Royal  Engineers  would  be  required  for  military 
purposes  ? — It  should  be  remembered  that  their  view  was  support- 
ed by  Lord  Roberts  at  that  time — by  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

And  did  he  name  any  numbers  ? — No,  because  he  also  proposed 
an  amalgamation,  so  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  mention  a 
special  number. 

Well,  we  will  now  pass  on  to  the  exchange  compensation 
allowance,  upon  which,  I  think,  you  wish  to  offer  some  observa- 
tions?— This  allowance  was  granted  to  all  non -domiciled 
European  and  Eurasian  employees  about  the  middle  of  1893.  and 
the  figures  for  the  last  three  years  have   been  as  follows  :  — 


Year. 

Amount  in  Rx. 

1893-94 
1894-95 
1895-96 

618,468 
1,239,275 
1,327.632 
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I  have  taken  these  figures  from  the  Financial  Statements.  The 
allowance  consists  in  converting  half  the  salary  of  each  officer 
into  sterling  at  the  rate  of  Is.  6f/.  to  tlie  rupee,  subject  to  a 
maximum  of  1,0(M>/.,  and  then  converting  it  back  again  into  rupees 
at  the  currrent  rate  of  exchange.  Practically,  it  has  amounted 
to  a  general  inci-ease  of  salaries.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  is 
admitted  tliat  these  employees  of  Government  had  no  legal  claim 
to  the  compensation.  The  pay  of  the  European  soldier  in  India 
is  fixed  in  sterling,  and  the  Goveiiunent  have  now  to  make  to 
him  a  much  larger  rupee  payment  than  Ijcfore.  Nobody,  however, 
has  ever  suggested  that  this  rupee  payment  should  be  reduced. 
If  anyone  had  made  the  suggestion,  he  would  have  been  told 
that  the  soldier  was  legally  entitled  to  it.  The  guaranteed  com- 
panies are  now  getting  ;'>  per  cent,  on  their  capital,  though  they 
do  not  earn  so  much,  and  though  (Government  can  to-day  bor- 
row at  the  rate  of  2\  per  cent.  If  anyone  were  to  say  that 
5  per  cent,  was  now  too  high  a  rate  to  pay,  and  that  the  companies 
should  be  asked  to  be  satisfied  with  less,  he  would  be  told  "  a 
contract  is  a  contract."  My  point  in  giving  these  illustrations 
is  this  :  if  existing  contracts  are  not  to  be  disturbed  hi  favour 
of  the  Indian  Exchequer,  why  should  they  be  disturbed  against 
it?  Secondly,  if  the  European  employees  of  Government  suffered 
from  the  fall  in  exciiange,  Government  itself,  as  representing  the 
taxpayers,  suffered  much  more  from  the  same  cause.  When  such 
a  general  misfortune  has  overtaken  all  classes  of  taxpayers  to 
single  out  a  particular  class  for  special  relief  ))y  imposing  addi- 
tional burdens  on  the  remaining  classes,  and  these  not  well  able 
to  bear  them,  was  entirely  unjust.  Thirdly,  though  it  is  quite 
true  that  the  fall  in  exchange  has  considerably  lowered  the  gold 
value  of  the  rupee  salaries,  the  salaries  themselves  were  so  ex- 
cessively high,  considering  especially  the  great  change  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  facilities  and  means  of  communication 
between  England  and  India,  that  even  with  the  fall  in  exchange 
they  were  very  high.  1  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  non-official 
Anglo-Indian  testimony  on  this  point  is  very  valuable.  The  Bom- 
bay Chamber  of  Commerce  is  recognised  to  be  one  of  the  fore- 
most and  most  important  representative  bodies  of  the  English 
mercantile  community  in  India.  This  Chamber,  in  writing  to 
the  Finance  Committee  on  the  subject  of  reduction  of  expendi- 
ture in  1886,  thus  wrote  on  the  subject  of  salaries  paid  to  English- 
men in  India: — "The  question  of  the  salaries  paid  by  Govern- 
■■  ment  to  its  servants  is  one  on  which  the  Chamber  holds 
''very  decided  views.  The  just  apportionment  of  remuneration 
"  to  the  exact  quality  and  quantity  of  work  done  may,  from  the 
"standpoint  of  individual  cases,  call  for  very  nice  discrimination 
"  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  surrounding  each 
"  appointment ;  but  the  chamber,  having  many  amongst  its  members 
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"  in  a  position  to  form  a  true  estimate  of  the  standard  of  pay 
"  necessary,  atthe  present  day  of  widespread  education  and  keen  and 
"increasing  competition  among  the  members  of  the  middle  classes- 
"for  responsible  employment,  to  ensure  the  attainments  required 
"  from  civil  servants,  covenanted  and  uncovcnanted,  does  not  hesitate 
"to  say  that  the  entii'c  scale  of  remuneration,  but  m.ore  especialljf 
"of  the  senior  classes,  is  pitched  at  too  high  a  level.  At  the  time 
"existing  rates  were  settled,  not  only  did  the  requisite  educational 
"  acquirements  command  a  higher  premium  than  they  do  now,  but 
"there  Avere  other  considerations  calling  for  monetary  compensation. 
"in  former  days  an  Indian  career  practically  entailed  expatriation,. 
"  otKeials  frequently  lived  very  solitary  lives,  were  exposed  to  ex- 
"  ceptional  temptations,  and  exercised  great  responsibility.  In  latter 
"years  these  conditions  have  been  greatly  mitigated,  and  in  some 
"cases thoroughly  reversed.  Communication  with  England  is  con- 
"stant  and  rapid,  life  in  India  is  healthier  and  attended  with  more 
"comfort  and  less  expense,  whilst  control  is  so  centralized  that 
"  responsibility  in.  in  a  great  measure,  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
"  officials  except  of  the  highest  ranks.  Under  these  circumstances^ 
"  a  revision  of  all  salaries,  but  particularly  those  above,  say,  Rs.. 
"1,000 per  month,  is  manifestly  justifiable  and  called  for.  In  all 
"  recent  discussions  on  this  subject  the  decline  in  sterling  exchange 
"has  been  urged  as  a  strong  argument  for  non-reduction  :  but  in 
"  the  view  of  this  chamber  that  is  a  matter  which  Government  should 
"  not  take  into  account.  What  it  has  to  look  to  is  purely  the  amount 
"it  must  pay  under  all  existing  conditions  and  circumstances,  in 
"  order  to  secure  the  necessary  qualified  labour  in  this  country, 
"leaving  individuals  themselves  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  their 
"families  in  Europe,  and  their  own  i-oqnirements  for  leave.  The 
"  Chamber,  in  fact,  would  go  even  further  than  this,  and  advocate 
"  that,  under  the  new  rules  for  future  contracts,  all  civil  pensions 
"and  retiring  allowances  should  be  paid  in  the  currency  of  the 
"  country.  India  is  no  longer  a  term  incognita  to  the 
"  educated  classes  of  England,  and  even  under  the  eom- 
"  paratively  less  tempting  inducements  indicated  above,  the 
"  Chamber  feels  convinced  that  there  would  be  no  lack  of  suitable 
"  men  ready  and  anxious  to  recruit  the  ranks  of  the  sei^vice. 
"  This  naturally  leads  to  the  consideration  of  the  economy  praeti- 
"  cable  by  a  larger  employments  of  natives.  Much  might,  doubt- 
"  less,  be  saved  in  this  way,  particularly  in  connexion  with  the 
"Judicial  Department,  where  the  opening  for  efficient  native 
"  agency  seems  widest ;  but  the  Chamber  is  not  prepared  to  for- 
"  mulate,  nor  possibly  your  Committee  to  discuss,  a  settled 
"  scheme  for  the  entrance  of  natives  into  the  covenanted  and 
*'  uneovenanted  services." 
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May  I  ask  what  3011  mean  by  all  "classes"? — Well,  the  whole 
eountiy,  because  we  had  to  pay  increased  taxation,  or  rather 
we  did  not  get  the  relief  we  might    otherwise  have  got. 

"  General  misfortune  had  overtaken  all  classes"  would  rather 
seem  to  me  to  mean  that  every  class  in  India  had  suffered  by  the 
fall  in  exchange  ?— The  taxpayers;  1  would  modify  it  in  that 
way. 

And  Avlien  you  say  that  all  classes  have  suffered,  you  mean 
that,  in  order  to  provide  this  exchange  compensation  allowance, 
money  was  appropriated  to  it  which  might  have  been  applied  to 
other  better  objects  ?  — That  is  what  I  mean. 

(Sir  William  Wedderbuni.)  All  classes  of  taxpayers,  I 
suppose  ? — I  should  put  it  like  that. 

(^Chairman.)  When  you  quote  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  as 
an  advocate  that  all  civil  pensions  and  retiring  allowances  should 
be  paid  in  the  currency  of  the  country,  have  you  turned  your 
attention  to  wliat  is  done  in  colonies  ?— No,  I  only  place  before 
the  Commission  the  Chamber's  view. 

But  1  presume  you  are  supporting  t'lat  view  ? — It  commends 
itself  to  me ;  yes,   I  support  it. 

Do  you  know  at  all  what  is  the  rule  in  Ceylon  ? — No. 

Perhaps  I  might  mention  it  to  you ;  there,  I  believe  I  am  right 
in  saying,  the  salaries  are  fixed  in  rupees  ? — 1  am  glad  to  hear  it. 

I  want  to  see  what  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  are  asking  in 
this  respect  ? — Well,  they  ask  for  a  reduction  of  the  salaries  of 
tlie  civil  servants. 

Yes,  but  they  say  here  that  '■  all  civil  pensions  and  retiring 
"allowances  should  be  paid  in  the  currency  of  the  country"  ? — 
Yes,  they  go  farther,  and  say  that  the  jjensions  of  civil  servants, 
which,  are  fixed  at  1.000/.  sterling,  should  also  be  fixed  and  paid  in 
the  currency  of  the  country. 

That  is  v.hat  they  mean,  that  this  rule  should  be  confined  to  the 
pensions  paid  in  this  country  ? — Ves,  all  pensions  that  are  drawn 
in  sterling  should  be  fixed  and  paid  in  rupees;  that  is  what  they 
mean.  I  will  give  you  an  illustration  :  Take  the  uneovenanted 
civil  servants ;  their  pensions  were  fixed  at  Rx.  500  a  yeai".  In 
several  cases  they  were  600,  but  .">00  was  the  general  i-ule.  When 
the  rupee  began  to  go  down,  they  agitated  for  a  special  concession. 
Sir  Henry  King  espoused  their  cause,  and  in  18W  they  got  a 
special  rate  fixed  at  which  rupees  should  be  turned  into  sterling, 
namely  Is.  9d.  Here  were  rupee  pensions  which  were  converted 
into  sterling  at  a  fixed  rate. 
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That  is  to  say,  those  pensions  were  practically  fixed  in  sterling  ? 
— They  were  fixed  in  rupees  originallj'  but  they  Avere  converted 
into  sterling  in  1890. 

But  from  that  time  they  were  practically  in  sterling? — They 
were  practically  in  sterling,  yes. 

The  letter  of  the  Bombay  Chamber  continues : — "  All  I  am 
"instructed  to  lay  stress  upon  in  that  diiection  is  that,  when 
"  Government  decide  on  the  competence  of  Natives  to  hold  certain 
"  posts,  due  allowance  should  be  made  in  fixing  their  pay  for  the 
"  proportionate  cost  of  living  and  expenditure  between  them  and 
"  Europeans  of  a  like  grade." 

Fourthly,  assuming  that  some  relief  was  needed,  it  was  most 
unfair  to  give  the  allowance  to  all.  I  mean  men  who  went  out  to 
India  after  the  rupee  had  fallen  below  Is.  -id.,  i.e.,  who  accepted 
the  rupee  salaries  with  their  eyes  open,  as  also  those  who  had  no 
remittances  to  make  to  England — these,  at  any  rate,  ought 
not  to  have  been  granted  the  allowance.  This  indiscriminate 
nature  of  the  grant  constitutes,  in  my  opinion,  its  worst  and 
most  I'eprehensible  feature.  No  wonder  after  this  that  the  Indians 
should  feel  that  India  exists  for  the  European  services  and  not 
the  services  for  India.  While  the  miserable  pittance  spent  by 
Government  on  the  education  of  the  people  has  stood  absolutely 
stationary  for  the  last  fi\e  years  on  the  ground  that  Government 
has  no  more  money  to  spare  for  it,  here  is  a  sum  larger  than  the 
whole  educational  expenditure  of  Government  given  away  to  its 
European  officials  by  one  stroke  of  the  pen. 

The  salaries  of  some  of  the  officers  are  fixed  in  rupees  by 
statute.  The  grant  to  these  men  seems  to  be  illegal  as  long  as  the 
statute  is  not  amended.  The  question,  I  understand,  has  been 
raised,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  disposed  of  by  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Meanwhile  the  allowance  continues  to  be  paid  to  these 
oflieers  pending  such  disposal. 

The  next  branch  to  which  I  would  call  your  attention  is  that  of 
Education  ? — The  meagreness  of  the  Government  assistance  to 
public  education  in  India  is  one  of  the  gravest  blots  on  the 
administration  of  Indian  expenditure.  No  words  can  be  too 
strong  in  condemning  this  neglect  of  what  was  solemnly  accepted 
by  the  Court  of  Directors  in  1S54  as  a  sacred  duty.  During  the 
last  four  or  five  years  the  Government  grant  to  education  has 
been  absolutely  stationary.    In  1891-2  it  was  Rx.  889,173. 

(Sir  James  Peile.)  Is  that  net  or  gross  ? — Gross ;  the  receipts 
have  not  been  deducted,  but,  if  they  were  deducted,  it  would  be 
still  worse.  In  1891-5  it  was  Rx.  910,972,  showing  an  increase 
of  only  lix,  21,800  in  four  years.  But  even  this  increase  was  only 
a,n  addition  to  the  salaries  of  European  officials  in   the  department 
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in  the  shape  of  exchange  compensation  allowance,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  fact  that  while  there  was  no  charge  for  this  allowance  in 
1891-2,  in  1894-5  the  compensation  to  educational  officers  wa» 
Rx.  18,800.  About  Rx.  30.000  is  the  increase  in  five  years.  Side 
by  side  with  this  might  be  noted  another  fact,  viz.,  that  during 
these  same  four  years  the  Government  expenditure  on  public 
education  in  (ireat  Britain  and  Ireland  increased  from  ii  millions 
to  nearly  9  millions  sterling — the  contrast  is  too  powerful  to  need 
any  comments.  One  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  all  the 
difference  between  the  treatment  of  children  and  step-children. 
There  are  more  than  .'i.37,C»00  towns  and  villages  in  India,  with  a 
total  population  of  about  230  millions,  and  yet  there  are  less  than 
100  (M 10  public  primary  schools  for  them.  The  population  of 
school-going  age  in  India  is  about  35  millions,  out  of  whom  only 
about  4  millions  (including  those  attending  private  or  unaided 
schools)  are  under  instruction,  which  means  that  out  of  every  10<»^ 
children  of  school-going  age,  88  are  growing  up  in  darkness  and 
ignorance  and  consequent  moral  helplessness.  Comment  on 
these  figures  is  really  superfluous. 

I  may  add  that  in  1888  the  Government  of  I.,ord  Dufferin  issued 
a  Resolution,  which  amounted  to  a  virtual  change  of  policy  in  the 
matter  of  education.  Only  four  years  before  that  J.ord  Ripon  had 
issued  a  Resolution,  addressed  to  all  Provincial  (Governments, 
urging  them  to  increase  their  expenditure  on  education  and  even 
offering  assistance  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  where  absc)lutely 
necessary.  In  1888,  however,  Lord  Dufferin  directed  the  Pro- 
vincial Governments,  in  express  terms,  to  gradually  reduce  the 
share  contributed  by  Government  to  public  education. 

(Chairman.)  Has  the  Resolution  been  published  ? — Yes,  it  is 
appended  to  Sir  Alfred  Croft's  review  of  education  from  1882  to 
1886.     It  was  published  in  1888. 

(Sir  James  Pcile.)  I  do  not  get  the  figures  to  correspond  to- 
yours  ? — If  I  get  a  copy  of  the  Statistical  Absti'aet,  I  will  show 
them. 

1  think  you  have  not  taken  education  managed  by  local  bodies  ? — 
No,  of  course  not ;  that  is  separate  altogether. 

"Why  ? — That  is  local  taxation  ;  it  is  not  contributed  from  pro- 
vincial revenues.  In  the  Statistical  Abstract  itself  the  figures  are 
represented  separately.  The  first  column  is  from  provincial 
revenues,  the  second  is  from  local  rates. 

But  local  rates,  that  means  one-third  of  the  cess  on  land 
revenue  ? — Yes,  but  that  is  for  local  pui-poses.  According  to  your 
view  municipal  money  might  also  be  added. 

Certainly  ? — That  is  not  a  Government  contribution.  The- 
5  Millions  and  9  millions  I  have  spoken  of  as  expenditure  in< 
England  do  not  include  local  rates. 
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You  are  merely  giving  what  the  Government  itself  provides  out 
of  the  taxation  fund  ? — It  might  be  said  that  is  local  taxation, 
whereas  this  is  provincial  taxation. 

Did  you  include  the  scholars  who  were  taught  in  the  local  rate 
schools  in  the  total  that  you  took  ? — I  have  taken  all. 

(Chairman.^  Are  the  4,000,000  scholars  you  have  mentioned 
out  of  85,  000,000  aided  out  of  local  rates  as  well  as  out  of  the 
public  taxes?  —And  even  those  attending  schools  not  aided.  There 
are  some  schools  in  India  that  receive  no  aid  from  Government. 
Anybody  who  attends  a  school  is  included. 

(Sir  James  Peile.)  The  number  of  educated  persons  has  largely 
increased  ? — Well,  of  course  they  must  increase  in  that  way. 

It  is  always  increasing.  It  is  increasing,  and  it  began  from  a 
very  low  scale  indeed  under  native  rule  ? — That  I  admit.  Bat  of 
course  the  British  trovernment  should  never  think  of  comparing 
itself  with  previous  Governments  in  such  matters. 

It  must  begin  where  they  left  off,  you  know  ? — What  I  com- 
plain of  is  this  change  of  policy.  Loi-d  Dufferin  distinctly  called 
on  Provincial  Governments  to  reduce  their  educational  expen- 
diture. 

On  higher  education  ? — No,  on  all  education. 

You  mean  that  he  wished  to  elicit  the  spontaneous  energy  of  the 
people  in  promoting  education.  That  is  what  he  says,  I  pre- 
sume ? — He  says  the  share  of  Government  must  be  reduced,  that  is 
all  he  says. 

On  what  ground  ? — He  says  the  work  of  Government  is  to 
■pioneer  the  way  ;  tiiat  is  how  he  puts  it.  That  has  been  done,  and 
now  these  things  must  be  loft  more  to  the  people. 

Was  not  that  what  Lord  Ripon  said  four  years  previously  ? — 
No,  certainly  not. 

{Chairman.)  You  have  not  got  that  Despatch  here  ? — I  could 
give  you  the  reference.  There  was  the  review  of  the  education  in 
India  by  Sir  Alfred  Croft,  Director  of  Public  Instruction  in 
Bengal,  after  the  Education  Commission.  It  is  the  first  quin- 
quennial review  published  by  Government,  and  thei-e  is  prefixed 
to  that  review  a  resolution  of  the  Government  of  India  dated  June 
1888,  passed  upon  it.  If  that  volume  is  brought  I  would  read  it  to 
you.     I  wanted  to  bring  my  copy,  but  it  was  too  heavy. 

While  the  bool?  is  being  got  out,  perhaps  we  might  pass  on  to 
the  subject  of  railways  ? — Yes,  my  friend  Mr.  Wacha  has  gone 
into  this  question  in  great  detail,  and  I  will  only  add  one  or  two 
observations  to  what  he  has  said.  In  the  evidence  already  re- 
corded by  the  Commission,  satisfaction  is  expressed  in  one  or  two 
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places  that  in  India  the  working  expenses  of  railways  form  a 
smaller  percentage  of  the  total  railway  receipts  than  in  England, 
and  the  conclusion  seems  to  be  drawn  that  Indian  railways  are 
constructed  and  worked  more  cheaply  than  English  railways. 

Are  you  putting  that  forth  as  a  grievance  ? — No,  no  ;  I  am  only 
stating  what  strikes  me  as  a  conclusion  not  quite  warranted. 

The  fact  remains  that  railroads  were  constructed  cheaply, 
whatever  the  reason  ? —Not  cheaply  as  judged  by  the  Indian 
standard ;  certainly  cheaply  compared  with  the  Englisli  standard. 
If  they  used  more  native  agency,  the  working  expenses  would  be 
even  lower.  Before  the  Fawectt  Committee  the  whole  question 
was  gone  into.  In  the  case  of  the  (ireat  Indian  Peninsular  the 
actual  expenditure  very  largely  exceeded  the  estimates  ;  it  nearly 
came  to  double  the  estimated  amount.  Mr.  Thornton,  who  was 
Secretary  in  the  Railway  Department,  I  believe,  has  himself  stated 
tliat  the  whole  thing  was  done  very  badly  and  very  extravagantly. 

But  the  fact  still  I'cmains  that  of  almost  all  the  railway  systems 
in  the  world  the  working  expenses  of  the  Indian  railways  bear  the 
smallest  relation  to  the  gross  receipts  ;  therefore  that  means  that, 
as  a  Ciovernment  speculation,  it  is  a  beneficial  one  ? — I  do  not 
think  so,  my  Lord,  for  this  reason,  that  our  wages  are  very  low, 
and  therefore  the  working  expenses  must  be  low. 

Still  that  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  undertaking  is  a  profit- 
able one,  that  is  all  ?— I  will  make  a  few  remarks  on  that  after- 
wards. 

I  say  that,  if  the  working  expenses  of  a  railroad  are  4.^>  per  cent. 
of  the  gross  receipts,  it  shows  that  the  undertaking  is  more  pro- 
fitable than  if  they  are  70  per  cent.  ? — That  is  true. 

I  do  not  want  to  go  further  than  that,  because  that  is  quite  suffi- 
cient for  me  ? — I  might,  however,  state  that  this  lower  percentage 
of  working  expenses  is  not  peculiar  to  our  railways  only,  but  is, 
in  fact,  a  necessary  condition  of  all  industrial  undertakings  in 
India.  Labour  with  us  is  very  cheap,  while  capital  is  very  dear, 
so  a  much  larger  margin  is  necessary  for  profits,  and  a  much  small- 
er one  suffices  for  the  working  expenses  than  is  the  case  in 
England.  The  mere  fact,  therefore,  that  the  working  expenses  of 
Indian  railways  form  a  smaller  jiercentage  of  the  total  receipts 
than  they  do  in  England  does  not  in  reality  prove  anything.  Mean- 
while it  may  fairly  be  asked,  if  Indian  railways  are,  on  the  whole, 
a  profitable  undertaking,  why  do  English  investors,  with  all  their 
enterprise,  almost  invariably  insist  on  a  Government  guarantee  of 
interest  in  one  form  or  another  ?  There  was  an  excuse  for  the 
first  companies  requiring  such  a  guarantee.  But  after  so  many 
years'  experience  of  Indian  railways,  and  after  so  many  protesta- 
tions, both  from  the   existing   companies  and   from   Government, 
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that  thei'e  is  a  gi'eat,  a  piosperous.  future  for  Indian  railways,  it 
is  astonishing  to  see  that  every  new  scheme  proposes  that  all  ele- 
ments of  risk  and  possible  loss  should  be  shifted  on  to  the  Indian 
taxpayer,  securing  an  absolutely  safe,  clear  percentage  of  profit  for 
the  English  investor.  So  long  as  the  ]  ndian  Government  has  to 
bear  a  net  loss  on  railway  account,  no  matter  from  what  cause,  so 
long  it  is  futile  to  lepresent  the  Indian  railway  enterprise,  what- 
ever may  be  its  other  advantages,  as  a.  commercial  success. 

Then  may  I  take  it  that  the  conclusion  you  draw  from  this  is, 
that  it  is  a  mistake  to  have  made  any  railroads  at  all  ? — 1  do  not 
say  that. 

I  do  not  see,  if  you  speak  of  Indian  railway  enterprise  in  these 
Tery  strong  terms,  that  any  other  conclusion  is  left  to  you  ? — I 
explained  before  that,  so  far  as  the  main  trunk  lines  are  concerned. 
the  only  complaint  we  would  make  is  that  they  have  been  con- 
structed in  a  very  extravagant  manner  as  was  given  in  evidence 
before  the  Fawcett  Committee  ;  but  the  increased  acti%'ity  which 
the  Government  is  showing  now  is  not  requii-ed.  I  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  main  trunk  lines  and  the  other  lines  that 
are  now   being   constructed. 

Are  you  able  to  say  that  the  cost  of  construction,  as  compared 
with  railroads  in  other  countries,  is  very  dear  ? — I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  that. 

If  you  are  not  prepared  to  say  that,  is  it  quite  fair  to  speak  in 
strong  terms  about  the   extravag  ince  ? — Extravagant  about  what  ? 

As  I  understood  your  woi'ds,  they  were  that  the  cost  of  con- 
struction of  the  railways  has  been  very  extravagant  ? — Of  the 
earliest  railways.  The  earliest  railways  were  constructed  in  a 
very  uneconomical  manner. 

I  did  not  hear  you  limit  your  criticism  to  the  earliest  railways  ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  are  you  prepared  to  say  that  the  mileage 
expense  of  construction  in  India  has  been  extravagant  compared 
with  what  it  has  been  in  other  countries  ? — ^Vell,  I  have  not 
looked  at  it  from  that  point  of  view. 

I  think,  from  your  evidence,  one  would  gather  that  that  was 
your  view  ? — No,  my  view  is  this,  that  there  is  a  net  loss  which 
the  State  has  to  bear  on  the  railway  account,  and,  as  there  is 
greater  and  greater  activity,  there  will  be  even  more  and  more. 

I  quite  understand  that  you  would  now  prefer  caution  ;  you 
would  not  go  so  fast ;  but  your  recent  evidence  has  been  founded 
upon  the  charge  of  extravagance ;  and  I  want  to  know  whether 
you  have  actually  gone  into  the  charges,  and  been  able  to  satisfj' 
yourself  that  the  cost  of  the  construction  of  railways  in  India  ia 
dearer  than  it  is  in  other  countries,  and,  therefore,  open  to  the 
charge  of  extravagance  ? — I  fear  I  might  not  have  expressed  myself 
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•clearly.  What  I  meant  was  that  the  railway  lines  that  were  first 
constructed  were  constructed  extravagantly  ;  and,  so  far  as  that 
is  concerned,  I  can  give  some  evidence  ;  but,  in  regard  to  the 
lines  that  are  now  being  constructed,  I  do  not  think  they  are 
being  constructed  wastefully  or  extravagantly.  I  do  not  say  so  ; 
but  I  mean  that  this  rushing  of  programme  after  progi-amme  is 
burdening  us  with  responsibilities. 

Now,  witli  regard  to  the  earlier  railway  lines,  have  you  ever 
heard  that  the  earlier  lines  in  almost  every  country  have  been 
constructed  at  a  very  high  rate  ? — That  maybe;  but  in  the 
construction  of  the  earlier  Indian  railways  there  was  a  great  waste 
in  India,  which  was  condemned  as  culpable  by  men  who  knew  the 
subject — by  men  like  Mr.  Thornton,  >vho  had  been  connected  with 
railways  for  a  long  time.  Bridges  had  to  be  re-constructed  ;  there 
was  such  lack  of  supervision,  and  a  great  deal  of  money  was 
misappropriated,  and  things  of  that  kind  ;  there  was  a  great  waste 
in  all  that. 

Is  that  a  criticism  of  individuals,  or  a  criticism  of  any  responsi- 
ble body  ? — Mr.  Thornton  appeared  before  the  Fawcett  Committee 
as  a  responsible  representative  of  tlie  Government  of  India; and  in 
1867,  when  the  Government  decided  to  build  on  its  own  res- 
ponsibility, it  drew  up  a  long  statement  of  the  whole  case  ;  and 
there  also  it  dwelt  upon  the  wasteful  ciiaracter  of  the  expenditure 
of  the  guaranteed  companies  owing  to  the  want  of  proper  check. 
These  facts  are  all  admitted  bj'  the  Government.  I  have  no  fault 
to  find  witli  the  present  railway  construction  of  Government  on 
the  ground  of  extravagance  or  wastefulness.  WItat  I  mean  is, 
that  the  revenues  of  the  country  are  being  burdened  in  an 
increasing  proportion  with  these  liabilities. 

Of  course  there  is  another  matter  to  be  taken  into  consideration  ; 
namely,  that  a  railroad,  which  opens  up  a  country,  confers 
considerable  benefits  upon  the  country,  which  may  be  fairly 
purchased  even  if  the  railroad  is  not  worked  at  a  profit  and  if  it 
becomes  a  charge,  in  consequence,  upon  the  taxpayer  ? — Yes  ;  but 
that  becomes  then  a  question  of  which  benefit  is  comparatively 
greater.  I  would  prefer  Government  spending  much  more  on 
education  to  its  ber.ring  this  net  loss  on  railways. 

But  that  is  a  preference  of  your  own  ? — Oh,  yes. 

In  this  case  you  dwell,  in  dealing  with  the  railroads,  upon  the 
fact  that  the  State  has  to  pay  a  certain  sum  towards  the  expenses 
of  the  railroads,  but  you  omit  any  allusion  to  the  fact  that  the 
opening  up  of  the  country  in  itself  is  usually  held  to  confer  a 
benefit  on  the  inhabitants,  which  benefit  must  be  set  against  any 
such  loss  as  that  of  which  you  speak  ? — But  I  have  said  in  my 
evidence  that  "  whatever  the  other  a,dvantages  may  be,"  from  the 
£nancial   point  of  view  I  find  fault  with  it.     I  say,  "  So   long  it  is 
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"  futile  to  represent  the  Indian  railway  enterprise — whatever  may 
"  be  its  other  advantages — as  a  commercial  success." 

You  say  "  as  a  commercial  success."  It  may  be  a  commercial 
success  on  account  of  the  benefit  which  it  confers  upon  the 
-country  general!)',  even  though  it  may  cost  the  Government  some- 
thing. However,  perhaps  you  will  proceed  ? — I  have  two  sugges- 
tions to  offer  on  this  subject  of  railways.  The  first  is,  that  the 
time  has  now  come  when  the  same  restrictions  that  now  exist  on 
the  outlay  of  public  money  on  unproductive  public  works,  should 
be  imposed  in  the  ease  of  these  so-called  productive  works  also  ; 
these  restrictions  being,  that  in  future  all  Government  expenditure 
on  these  works,  dii-ect  or  indirect,  should  be  out  of  surplus 
revenue  only,  and  not  out  of  borrowed  money.  A  new  pro- 
gramme, costing  28  crores  of  rupees,  has  just  been  announced, 
and  a  private  letter  which  I  received  from  India  by  the  last  mail 
says  that  it  has  been  sanctioned  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  the 
Finance  Member,  Sir  James  Westland.  When  one  remembers  that 
the  condition  of  Indian  finance  is  at  present  most  depressed,  that 
all  really  important  lines  have  been  already  constructed,  and  that 
many  of  the  most  pressing  needs  of  the  country,  such  as  educa- 
tion, receive  no  attention  from  the  Government  on  the  ground  of 
the  poverty  of  its  exchequer,  one  cannot  help  thinking  bitterly  of 
this  reckless  profusion  of  Government  in  the  matter  of  railway 
construction,  especially  as  the  Indian  people  feel  that  this  construc- 
tion is  undertaken  principally  in  the  interests  of  English  commer- 
cial and  monied  classes,  and  tliat  it  assists  in  the  further  ex- 
ploitation of  our  )'esourees.  The  second  suggestion  is  tiiat  the 
guaranteed  railways  should  be  talvcn  over  by  Government  at  the 
first  opporrunity  in  each  case,  without  exception.  The  waiver  of 
the  right  to  talic  over  the  Great  Indian  Peninsular  Kailwa,y 
20  years  ago  was  very  unfortunate.  Apart  from  the  loss  entailed 
by  the  high  guarantee,  by  the  unfair  manner  of  calculating  the 
surplus  profits,  and  by  their  calculation  six-monthly,  instead  of 
yearly,  tliere  is  another  very  deplorable  loss  which  the  Indian 
exchef|uev  must  bear  in  the  matter  of  these  guaranteed  railways. 
The  shares  of  these  companies  are  at  a  high  premium,  and  that  is 
<lue,  in  great  measure,  to  the  Government  guaranteeing  a  high 
rate  of  interest.  The  premium  thus  is,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
only  artificial,  and  yet  Government  must  j)ay  it  when  it  has  to 
take  over  these  railways. 

That  really  means,  does  it  not,  that  you  would  put  a  stop  to 
railroad  extension  now  almost  entirely  ? — Unless  funds  can  be 
supplied  out  of  revenue. 

Quite  so  ;  but  the  surplus  having  been  comparatively  small,  it 
would  mean,  would  it  not,  that  practically  no  railroads  Avould  be 
made  ? — If  it  comes  to  that,  I  would  be  prepared  to  accept  that. 
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(Sir  Willlatn  Wedderhurn.)  Looking  to  the  very  difficult 
position  of  Indian  finance,  j'ou  think  that  railways  are  a  luxury 
for  which  the  country  can  wait  ;i  little,  though  they  do  de^iire 
them  ? — That  is  my  view  ;  that  is  also  Sir  Auckland  Colvins  view. 

(^Chairman.)  Would  you  really  impress  it  on  the  Commission 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Ciovernmcnt  of  India  have 
undertaken  these  railways  principally  in  the  interests  of  English 
commerce  and  commercial  monied  classes  ;  is  that  a  direct  charge 
of  j'ours  ? — That  is  the  impression  in  India,  because  the  facts  are 
thei'C.  Wlienever  a  Viceroy  goes  out  to  India  there  is  a  deputation 
that  waits  on  him,  and  they  put  pressure  upon  him  to  construct 
these  railways,  and  he  maices  a  promise,  Uiore  or  less,  that  he  will 
do  his  best.  Thei-e  is  no  feeling  in  India  that  there  should  be  these 
railways — tho  Finance  Member  is  opposed  to  them.  The  Famine 
Commission  I'ecommended  that  110.0(10  miles  of  railways  \\ould  be 
practically  sufficient,  so  far  as  protection  from  famine  was  con- 
cerned—that total  lias  been  leaelied,  and  still  there  is  a  new  pro- 
gramme of  28  erores. 

{Sir  James  Peile.)  Not  for  protective  lines  ? — I  have  not  caught 
the  question. 

The  programme  of  28  erores  contains  no  protective  lines  ? — We 
do  not  want  any  more  of  their  lines  ;  spend  more  on  education  for 
the  present,  and  afterwards  on  railways  Vou  are  going  in  one 
direction  and  going  in  no  other  directions.  All  these  railways 
cannot  be  a  disadvantage — I  am  prepared  to  admit  that — but  it  is 
a  question  as  to  wh.ich  advantage  is  greater. 

(C/iai rman.)  And  do  you  hold  that  the  Viceroy  is  only  a  regis- 
trar of  what  the  commercial  classes  here  choose  to  tell  him  ? — 
Not  choose  to  tell  him,  but  the  pressure  is  felt  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  owing  to  the  peculiar  position  of  English  politics. 

You  do  not  think  it  possible  that  the  Viceroy  may  think  this 
policy  for  the  advantage  of  India  ?  — It  is  difficult  to  put  the  thing 
exactly  that  way.  I  rather  hesitate  to  pat  the  thing  as  strongly  as 
that,  but  more  or  less  that  is  the  impression. 

But  you  have  stated  that  this  construction  is  undertaken 
principally  in  the  interest  of  the  English  commercial  and  monied 
classes  ? — That  is  what  we  feel. 

And  I  think  anybody  listening  to  that  must  feel  that  you  are 
j'ourself  supporting  the  idea  that  the  Viceroy  was  not  doing  this 
mainly  in  the  interest  of  the  Indian  public,  but  principally  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  monied  classeshere? — That  is  the  only  conclusion,  that 
■we  can  derive  from  certain  facts.  I  will  mention  one.  In  1879  a 
Parliamentary  Committee  sat  to  inquire  into  this  subject  of  public 
works.  Well,  after  a  great  deal  of  careful  inquiry  they  recommend- 
ed that  2J   millions  a   year  should  be    the   limit  of    borrowing  for 
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Indian  public  works.  Of  course,  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Government  of  India  between  them  can  alter  this  limit;  and.  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  have  not  been  acting  up  to  that  limit  lately. 
This  new  programme  of  28  crores,  which  is  to  be  finished  in  a 
short  time,  also  shoM's  that  thev  are  setting  aside  this  limit ;  so  the 
impression  that  we  have  is  that  it  is  all  undertaken  more  in  the 
interests  of  the  commercial  classes. 

(Sir  WiUiam  Wedderburn.)  Has  any  great  native  Association, 
like  the  Indian  National  Congress,  ever  pressed  for  that  rapid 
extension  of  railway  communications  ? — Never. 

In  the  12  years  in  which  they  have  made  representations  to 
Government, "that  has  not  been  included  in  their  programme  ?— 
Never. 

Therefore,  you  assume  that  it  has  not  been  owing  to  Indian 
pressure,  but  "it  has  been  owing  to  English  pressure  that  this 
activity  has  gone  on  ?— Yes.     That  is  my  view. 

(Chab-ntan.)  Now  we  come  to  the  Famine  Insurance  Fund  ?— 
All  statistics  on  the  subject  of  this  fund  are  already  before  the 
Commission.  Of  late  vears,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  con- 
troversy as  to  the  real'object  with  which  the  fund  was  created.  I 
think  tiie  best  evidence  that  I  can  offer  on  tJiis  point  is  to  quote 
the  following  extract  from  the  Report  of  a  Parliamentary  Commit- 
tee, which  examined  in  ISTl*  the  subject  of  public  works  in  India, 
and  of  which  Lord  George  Hamilton  was  chairman  :—"  During 
"the  financial  years  1877-78  and  1878-79  additional  taxation  was 
"imposed  on  India  in  order  to  establish  an  annual  Famine  Insur- 
•  "  ance  Fund  of  1,500,(IOO/.  That  amount  was  fixed  with  reference 
"to  the  famine  expenditure,  which,  during  the  last  six  years,  had 
"  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  (excluding  loss  of  revenue)  ot 
"  14,487,827?.,  of  which  a  very  large  portion  had  been  met  by 
"borrowing." 

(Sir  James  Peile.)     Will  vou  give    us  what   that   taxation  was 
you  say  taxation  ;  what  taxation  ?     The  special  taxes  that  were  im- 
posed by  Lord  Lytton. 

AVhatwere  they  ?-Wel!,  the  license  tax  was  imposed,  the 
officers  of  Government  and  certain  other  classes  were  exempted, 
but  then  the  traders  and  such  other  persons  were  taxed  ;  it  was 
known  as  the  license  tax. 

The  question  is  what  the  license  tax  Act  said  ;  was  it  said  in  the 
Act  that  it  was  imposed  to  establish  a  fund  of  1,500,000?.  ?- Well 
the  proceeds  of  the  license  tax  were  to  form  a  famine  tund. 

Was  it  mentioned  at  all  or  referred  to  in  the  license  tax  Act  ?— 
I  cannot  say  exactly  what  was  contained  in  the  Act  itself,  because 
I  never   thought  anything  of  that. 
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It  would  all  depend  on  that,  would  it  not  ? — I  have  read  the 
Viceroy's  speech. 

The  object  of  the  taxation  would  be  stated  in  the  legislation 
which  established  the  tax  ? — I  have  read  the  Viceroy's  speech  and 
Sir  John  Strachey's  speech  on  that  occasion. 

(Sb'  James  Peile.)  I  gave  in  Mr.  Wacha's  evidence  the  pream- 
ble of  two  Acts  which  were  passed  in  1878  or  1879,  one  for  the 
North- West  Provinces  and  the  other  for  the  Punjab,  in  which  I 
showed  that  the  taxation  was  imposed — local  rates  it  was — to 
strengthen  the  general  finances  in  order  to  enable  them  the 
"better  to  deal  with  the  relief  of  famine.  It  was  not  said  the  taxes 
Avere  set  aside  as  part  of  the  Famine  Fund,  as  it  is  called. 

(Mr.  Xaoroji.)  You  ai'e  reading  now  an  extract  from  the  report 
xy{  the  ParliMnientary  Committee  ? — I  quoted  from  a  report  by  a 
Parliamentary  Committee,  of  which  Lord  George  Hamilton  was 
president. 

(Chairman.)  Yes.  but  I  think  the  legislation  itself  is  better 
evidence  than  what  somebody  said  about  it  ? — It  depends  on  the 
view  you  take  of  the  matter.  I  have  in  my  hand  here  a  despatch 
MTitten  that  very  year  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  on  this  same  subject  of  famine  insurance.  Lord 
CranVirook  there  also  uses  precisely  the  same  language.  I  will 
read  from  that  after  I  have  finished  the  extract  from  the  Com- 
mittee's report,  but  he  uses  precisely  the  same  language. 

Yes  ? — This  is  what  the  Parliamentary  Committee  says  : — "The 
object,  therefore,  of  this  Famine  Insurance  Fund  was,  by. 
"  increasing  the  revenue,  to  avoid  the  constant  additions  to  the 
'■  debt  of  India  which  the  prevention  of  periodica!  famines  would 
"entail,  by  either  applying  that  increase  of  income  to  wo)ks  likely 
'■  to  avert  famine,  and  tluis  obviate  famine  expenditure,  or  by 
"reducing  annually  debt  contracted  for  famine,  so  that  if  famine 
"  expenditui-e  should  again  become  inevitable,  the  reduction  of 
"  debt  made  in  years  of  prosperity  would  compensate  for  the 
"  liabilities  incurred  during  scarcity.  This  increase  of  taxation 
"  was  sanctioned  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  on  this 
"  understanding.  Last  September,  the  Home  authorities  received 
"a  despatch  from  the  Indian  Government  adverting  to  the 
"  difficulty  of  disciiniinating  between  works  strictly  productive, 
'■  and  those  only  admissible  as  providing  against  the  effects  of 
■"  famine,  and  proposing  '  to  accept  a  yearly  maximum  dead-weight 
" '  charge,  to  be  fixed,  as  experience  may  suggest,  for  works 
"  '  constructed  as  productive,  whether  under  the  existing  strict 
"  'conditions,  or.  as  now  proposed,  in  order  to  prcAcnt  famine  or 
^'  'give  protection  from  famine,  or  diminish  the  expenditure  for 
*' '  the  counteraction    of   fumine.  if    it  occurs.'     In   other   words. 
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"  '  they  would  limit  to  a  specific  maximum  amount  the  net  expen- 
"  '  diture  for  the  interest  on  the  capital  cost  of  all  such  works  and 
" 'their  maintenance,  after  setting  off  all  the  net  income  yielded 
"'by  the  works.'  In  adddition  to  the  annual  loss  entailed  by 
"  '  their  net  existing  liabilities,'  they  proposed  to  add  an  annual  sum 
"  not  to  exceed  25  lakhs  of  rupees,  and  they  thought  that  that 
"  amount  might  form  a  primary  charge  upon  the  Famine  Insur- 
"  ance  Fund  '  on  the  consideration  that  the  construction  of  any 
"  'works  not  fully  productive,  according  to  the  existing  definition, 
"  '  which  may  be  thus  facilitated,  will  cause  an  equivalent  I'educ- 
"  '  tion  of  the  ultimate  liability  on  account  of  famines  when  they 
"  '  occur.'  The  first  portion  of  this  proposition  has  been  already 
"  suggested  by  the  Indicin  Government  in  1876,  and  rejected  by 
"  the  Seeretaiy  of  State  in  Council.  The  latter  part  of  the  sug- 
"  gestion  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  permanently  assign  25  lakhs 
"  of  rupees  of  the  Famine  Insurance  Fund,  in  order  to  raise  money 
"  for  the  construction  of  famine  works,  not  fully  productive,  is  an 
"entire  inversion  of  the  object  for  which  the  fund  was  raised.  This 
"  increase  of  taxation  was  justified  as  necessary,  in  order  to  meet, 
"  as  far  as  was  possible,  famine  expenditure  for  the  future  out  of 
"  income  ;  but  to  immediately  appropriate  a  portion  of  the  income 
"  so  raised  to  pay  the  interest  of  new  loans  was  a  proposal  which, 
"  in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Coun- 
"  eil  had  no  option  but  to  reject."  Lord  Cieorge  Hamilton  is  now 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  and,  judging  from  a  i-ecent  debate  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  his  Lordship  seems  to  have  forgotten 
what  he  wrote  in  1879  as  chairman  of  that  Parliamentary  Commit- 
tee. The  Indian  people,  however,  have  a  better  memory.  There 
is  another  document  that  I  would  also  put  in  here  with  your  Tjord- 
ship's  permission,*  and  that  is  a  despatch  written  by  Lord  Cran- 
brook  on  the  20th  February,  1879,on  this  same  subject  of  the  Famine 
Insurance  Fund,  and  therein  he  expresses  precisely  the  same 
views.  In  paragraph  6  he  says  : — "  It  had  l)een  laid  down  by  Lord 
"  Northbrook  in  1874, '  that,  besides  a  fair  surplus  of  income  over 
"  '  ordinary  expenditure,  such  a  margin  should  be  provided,  in  ad- 
"  '  dition,  in  ordinary  times,  as  shiill  constitute  a  reasonal)]eprovi- 
" '  sion  for  meeting  occasional  expenditure  upon  famines  ' ;  and  in 
"  referring  to  the  subject  in  the  debate  of  the  27th  of  Deeem- 
"  ber,  1877,  Sir  John  Strachey  mentioned  the  argument  of 
"  Lord  Northbrook,  '  that,  if  this  surplus  were  devoted  to  the 
"  'reduction  of  debt,  or  to  preventing  the  increase  of  debt  for  the 
'"construction  of  reproductive  or  public  works,  in  years  of 
"  '  ordinary  prosperity,  there  would  be  no  objection  to  the  public 
'"expenditure  exceeding  the  public  revenue  in  occasional  years  of 
"  '  adversity,   so  that  we  might  then,  without  objection,  meet  the 
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" '  charges  on  account  of  famine  from  borrowed  funds,  to  the  full 
"  '  extent  to  which  our  sur))lus  had  permitted  the  discharge  of 
"' debt  or  prevented  its  increase.' "  Then  Lord  Cranbrook  pro- 
ceeds to  say; — "The  cost  of  the  famines  was  estimated,  on  an 
'•average  of  y ears,  at  about  1,.")(XUKK)/.,  and  provision  was  made 
■'  for  meeting  this  expenditure  ))y  measures  of  hnaneial  decentrali- 
"  sation,  and  ))y  new  taxation.  '  The  CJovernment  of  India,'  said 
"Sir  John  Strachey,  'intends  to  keep  this  million  and  a  half  as  an 
"'insurance  against  famine  alone ;  ....  we  consider  that 
" '  the  estimates  of  every  year  ought  to  make  provision  for 
"'rehgiously  applying  tlie  sum  I  ha\e  mentioned  to  this  sole 
"  '  purpose ;  and  1  hope  that  no  desire  to  carry  out  any  administra- 
"' tive  improvement,  however  urgent,  or  any  fiscal  reform,  how- 
"  '  ever  wise,  will  tempt  the  (lovernment  to  neglect  tiiis  sacred 
"'trust.'"  That  is  a  quotation  from  Sir  -John  Strachey  s  speech 
which  Lord  Cranbrook  has  given  here.  Then  he  proceeds  to  show 
how  the  hypothecation  of  !!;>  lakhs  of  rupees  would  be  an  inversion 
of  the  fund.  The  whole  thing  is,  in  fact,  stated  as  we  have  it 
there  in  the  Parliamentary  Committee's  report,  which  I  have 
alread>  ((noted.  Further,  in  l.'^84  there  was  another  Parliamentary 
Committee  on  Indian  Kaihvays,  and  this  Connnittce  also  went 
into  the  subject  of  the  Famine  Insurance  Fund.  Lord  George 
Hamilton  was  also  a  member  of  this  Conniiittee,  Mr.  Arthur 
Balfour  was  a  member,  the  late  \V.  H.  Smith  was  a  member.  This 
Committee  of  1884  wrote  about  this  question  as  follows:  — 
•' Having  regard  to  the  certain  recurrence  of  periodical  famines, 
"  and  being  of  opinion  that  the  cost  of  famine  reliefs  should  not 
"  be  added  to  the  permanent  debt  of  the  Company,  the  Govern- 
"ment  of  India  established,  in  1878,  an  amiual  Famine  Insurance 
"Fund  of  l,ri(lO,(j()t)/.  This  sum  was  fixed  upon  the  calculation 
'■  that  famine  reliefs  would  cost,  in  every  10  years,  l.">,00O,0(X)i. 
"  And  the  additional  taxation  required  to  provide  the 
"  Famine  Insurance  Fund  was  sanctioned  l3y  the  Secretary  of 
"  State  in  Council,  on  the  understanding  that  the  revenue  thus 
"  I'aised  should  be  apjjlied  to  the  construction  of  works  likely  to 
"avert  famine,  or  to  the  reduction  of  debt  contracted  for  famine 
"  exper.diture.  Proxjosals  have  more  than  once  been  made  by  the 
"  Government  of  India  to  hypothecate  a  poi'tion  of  the  annual 
"  Famine  Insurance  Fund  to  the  payment  of  interest  on  money 
"  borrowed  for  the  construction  of  railways.  But  the  Secretary  of 
"  State  in  C'ouncil  has  declined  to  sanction  these  proposals,  and 
"  the  Select  Committee  of  1878-7'J  were  also  of  opinion  that  the 
"  appropriation  of  a  part  of  the  Famine  Fund  for  the  payment  of 
"  interest  on  loans  raised  to  be  expended  on  famine  works,  not 
"  fully  productive,  would  be  an  entire  inversion  of  the  object  for 
"  which  the  fund  w  as  created."  They  repeat  that  again  later  on 
too  :  that  is  the  gist  of  the  whole  thing. 
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(Sir  J'ones  Peile.)  That  is  all  \evy  well,  Mr.  Gokhale,  .but  has 
not  that  been  substantially  carried  out  ? — No.  You  pay  now  the 
interest  of  the  Bengal  Nagpore  and  Indian  Midland  Railways  out 
of  the  Famine  Insurance  Fund. 

That  is  looked  upon  as  a  pi'otective  line,  but  that  is  a  small  item. 
What  I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  is  the  statement  made  by  Sir 
James  ^^'e.stland  in  the  last  financial  statement.  You  saw,  no 
doubt,  that  in  15  years  17,500,000/.  of  famine  grant  surplus  had 
been  actually  expended.  You  object  to  one  item,  but  I  think  there 
were  10,0IJO,V)()(l/.  on  railways  and  5,000,000/.  on  the  redemption  of 
debt,  the  total  ))eii)g  17,. "iOO,0O0/.  in  15  years.  Now,  there  was  no 
absolute  legal  obligation  to  put  aside  the  1,.500,000/.,  whether  there 
was  a  surplus  or  not.  There  must  be  a  surplus  before  you  can 
put  it  aside,  and  the  (Tovernment  of  India  have  actually  managed 
to  put  a,side  17,500,000/.  in  15  years;  also  they  have  lately  decided 
that,  the  proteetive  railways  being  now  completed,  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  put  aside  so  large  a  sum  as  1,500.000/.  surplus,  but 
that  1,000.000/.  would  suffice.  I  want  to  know  what  your  grievance 
is  ? — I  believe  Mr.  .Jacob  has  given  all  the  figures  connected  with 
this,  and  they  are  published  in  one  of  the  appendices  of  the  first 
report  of  this  Conniiission.  There  the  figures  are  given  from  1879 
or  1880  up  to  the  present.  During  five  years,  during  Lord 
Dufferin's  time,  the  allotment  for  the  famine  grant  was  very  small ; 
and  then  for  several  years  past  this  hypothecation  of  a  portion  for 
paying  the  interest  on  railways,  which  Avas  expressly  condemned 
by  two  Parliamentary  Committees,  and  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
twice,  has  been  also  now  allowed,  and  our  grievance  is  in  respect 
of  this  ;  when  the  fund  was  first  created,  it  could  be  devoted  to 
two  objects  only,  namely,  either  to  capital  expenditure  on  the 
construction  of  productive  public  works,  or  to  paying  of  debt ;  on 
no  third  object  was  it  to  be  used. 

Not  on  direct  famine  relief  ? — I  beg  pardon,  that  was,  of  course, 
implied  ;  in  fact,  Lord  Cranbrook  called  on  the  Indian  Crovern- 
ment  to  transmit  every  year  half  the  money  to  England  to  be 
invested,  or  paid  off  in  discharge  of  previous  liabilities  ;  that  was 
the  original  idea  of  the  fund.  How  the  fund  is  now  administered 
is  well  known. 

{Chairman.)  The  Government  of  India  has  changed  its  view  on 
certain  matters  ;  it  is  not  bound  not  to  change  its  view  as  long  as 
it  maintains  a  sufficient  reserve  ? — No  doubt  ;  but  special  taxation 
was  imposed. 

(Sir  James  Peile.)  I  combat  that,  and  ask  :  is  there  a  special 
taxation  ? — There  is. 

There  is  the  law  ? — And  there  are  the  speeches  of  Sir  John 
Strachey. 
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And  there  are  the  Acts  :■'— I  should  take  my  view  of  them 
from 

More  from  what  people  say  than  from  legislation  ?— More  from 
what  a  responsible  Secretary  of  State  says. 

Than  from  legislation  ?— The  Secretary  of  State  sanctioned  the 
taxes. 

Than  from  the  legislation  itself?— I  have  not  seen  the  Act  ;  I 
cannot  say  anything. 

You  have  not  looked  up  the  Act?— I  did  not  think  anyone 
would  dispute  what  the  Secretary  of  State  himself  had  said  about 
his  own  object. 

Not  when  he  legislates  and  pats  his  thouglits  into  an  Act.  Is 
not  what  he  says  in  an  Act  more  important  than  what  he  says  as 
an  obiter  dictum  .' — Here  he  distinctly  says  that  the  legi.slation 
was  sanctioned  on  this  understanding  ;  the  understanding  of  the 
Government  of  India  would  not  appear  in  the  Act. 

Your  claim  is  upon  a  pledge  given  by  the  Government,  not  upon 
any  legislation? — Yes. 

{Sir  William  Weddn-huivi.)  It  is  not  upon  any  legislation,  but 
it  is  upon  a  personal  pledge  given  by  the  Government  that  they 
were  raising  the  money  for  a  special  purpose,  and  making  it  a 
sacred  trust.     That  is  your  ground  ? — Yes. 

The  Government  never  made  it  a  sacred  trust :  such  words  were 
only  used  ? — Lord  Lytton  said,  "  to  say  anything  else  is  to 
insinuate  a  calumny";  those  were  the  words  he  used. 

(Chairman.)  Thei-e  have  been  quotations  made  from  Sir  .John 
Strachey,  but  I  think  it  ratlier  interesting  to  take  the  whole  of  his 
statement.  Sir  .John  Strachey,  in  explaining,  on  the  27th  of 
December  1877,  to  the  Legislative  Council  in  India  the  measures 
that  had  been  taken,  said : — "  It  is  the  firm  intention  of  the 
"  present  Government  to  apply  the  funds  now  to  be  provided  for 
'•  this  special  purpose,  strictly  to  the  exclusive  objects  which  they 
"were  designed  to  secure.  In  such  matters,  no  doubt,  tiovern- 
"  ments  cannot  fetter  their  successors  ;  and  nothing  that  we  could 
"  now  say  or  do  would  prevent  the  application  of  this  fund  to- 
"  other  purposes.  Without  thinking  of  a  future  far  removed  from 
"  us,  events  might,  of  course,  happen  which  would  render  it 
"  impossible  even  for  us,  who  have  designed  these  measures,  to 
"  maintain  our  present  resolutions.  So  far,  however,  as  we  can 
"  now  speak  for  the  future,  the  Government  of  India  intends  to 
"  keep  this  million  and  a  half  as  an  insurance  against  famine  alone. 
"In  saying  this,  I  should  explain  that  we  do  not  contemplate  the 
"  constitution  of  any  separate  statutory  fund,  as  such  a  course 
"  would  be  attended  with  many  useless  and  inconvenient  compli- 
"  cations,  without  giving  any  real  securit}^    Unless,  then,  it  should > 
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^^  be  proved  hereafter  by  experience  that  the  annual  appropriation 
'•  of  a  smaller   sum  from    our  revenues  will    give   to   the    country 
^''  the  protection  which  it   requires,  we  consider  that  the  estimates 
"  of  every  year   ought   to  make   provision  for  religiously  applying 
'•  the    sum  I  have    mentioned    to  this   sole   purpose  " ;  and    this  is 
"  the  point   which  has  been  relied  on  after  the  statement  tliat  has 
been    quoted :— "  And    I  hope    that   no  desire    to  carry    out   any 
"administrative    improvement,    however    urgent,    or    any    fiscal- 
"  reform,  however  wise,    will    tempt   the   Govenunent   to    neglect 
"this    sacred  trust."       Here,    in    the    speech  in    which   Sir   John 
Strachey    explains  the    Bill    Avhieh   he   is   going   to  bring  in,   he 
especially    says  that,  if  it  should  be  proved   by   experience  in' the 
future  that  the  annual  appropriation  of  a  smaller  sum  will  sufifiee 
it  may  be  varied,  and.  further  than    that,  he  expressly  says  that  he 
cannot  bind  future  Governments.      Now,  I  do   not  think  vou   can 
say  that  such   a  speech  as    tliat  creates    a  saered  trust  ^viuch  can 
never  be  departed  from.     And,  further  than  that,  I  would  ask  you 
this  :  Would    you   really  mean    to    say  that   because  a    statesman 
said,  20   years   ago,    that  a  certain    charge  is  necessary,  that  that 
statement   is  to    be  binding    for  all    time  ? — In  regard    to  the  first 
part  of  your  Lordship's  question,   I  may  say   I  was  aware   of  that 
quotation  from  Sir  John  Strachey 's    speech.     It   was  used    in  the 
recent   debate   by   either  Lord    George    Hamilton  or  Sir   Henry 
Fowler.     I  was  careful,  therefore,  not  to  make  any  quotation  from 
Sir  John  Strachey  myself.      That   quotation  is  one   given  by  the 
Parliamentary  Conuuittee  and  another  by  Lord  Cranbrook  himself, 
and  I  only  read  those  two   extracts  ;  but    Sir   John    Strachey  was 
there  only  speaking   as  a  member  of   Council ;  Lord   Cranbrook 
however,  showed  on  what  grounds    the  formation  of  the  fund  and 
the  imposition  of  the  tax    were  authorised  by  him.     I  believe  that 
ought  to  dispose  of  that  first  question.      In  regard  to  the   second, 
I  quite  admit  that  a  mere   declaration    made  20   years  back    need 
not  always  be  binding,   but  the  Government  should  openly    come 
forward  and  say  so.     When  Lord  Dufferin,    for  instance,    wanted 
te  take  away  a  large  portion  of  the  Famine  Grant,  what  he  should 
have    done     was    this :     he    should     have    formally    announced 
that    the    P'amine    Insurance    Fund,    for    which    extra   taxation 
was  imposed,  no  longer  could  be  contributed  to  in  that   manner. 
In    fact,    what  the    Government  did    was  to    take   advantage    of 
the   Famine  Insurance  Fund   in   that  year,  and  escape  the  addi- 
tional unpopularity  which  would  have  come  to  them,  if  this  fund 
had  never  been  created,  from  the  imposition  of  new  taxes.  If  there 
had  been  no  Famine  Insurance  Fund  in  1886,  Lord  Duiferin  would 
have  been  compelled  to  put  on  certain  extra  taxes,  when  he  wanted 
extra  expenUitiu-e.     But,  having  been  able  to  take  advantage  of  the 
Famine  Grant  as  it  stood,  they  escaped  that  unpopularity. 
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Now,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  the  judgment  of  the  Government  at 
present  that  the  end  for  which  the  Famine  Fund  was  established 
has  been  aoeomplishcd,  that  this  sum  of  17,<XKMMH);..  which  has 
been  applied,  has  aecomphshed  the  end,  and  tliat  they  are  in  a 
position  nosv  to  reduce  the  annual  sum  to  l/HK»,0(Kli.  What  do 
vou  say  about  that  ?  Do  you  consider  that  they  are  entirely 
wrong,  that  the  works  up  to  the  present  are  not  sufficient,  and 
that  this  dictum  of  20  years  ago  is  to  be  as  if  it  were  a  sacred 
communication  from  on  high  which  is  never  to  l>e  dejjarted  from, 
namely,  that  l,5<M),fXM)^.  in  good  weather  or  bad  weather,  adversity 
or  prosperity,  is  to  be  sijcnt  by  the  Indian  (lovernmont,  whether 
it  is  v/anted  or  not  ?  - 1  do  not  say  that,  but  I  would  say  this,  that 
the  reduction  of  the  Famine  Clrant  from  1.5(MI,0rKW.  to"\.W).(¥m. 
was  decided  on  al)out  a  year  and  a  half  or  two  years  ago,  when  the 
present  famine  had  not  visited  the  country  ;  in  fact,  the  Govern- 
ment seemed  to  tliink  that,  because  for  a  few  years  there  had  been 
no  famine,  therefore  they  need  not  take  that  possibility  into 
account.  The  present  famine  has  profoundly  modified  the 
situation  ;  I  should  expect  a  change  of  view  in  the  Government. 

(Sir  Jmnes  Pcilr.)  They  never  said  they  thought  that  there 
would  never  be  any  more  famine  ? — They  have  not  said  that,  but 
they  thought  they  had  made  adequate  provision  for  famine.    . 

Did  you  see  what  Sir  .James  Westland  said  as  to  the  results  of 
the  Famine  Grant,  that,  though  the  present  famine  is  a  very  much 
more  widely  extended  one  than  the  famine  of  187G.  yet  the  Govern- 
ment anticipated  that  the  expenditure  would  be  considerably  less  ; 
and  that  he  attributed  to  the  construction  of  protective  railways 
from  the  Famine  Insurance  Grant? — That  remains  to  be  seen  ; 
if  the  famine  extends  over  two  years  as  it  did  20  years  ago,  I  fear 
things  will  be  too  horrible  to  think  of.     That  is  my  view. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  assume  that,  in  order  to  give  a  dark 
colour  to  the  picture? — 1  do  not  want  to.  but  you  must  compare 
like  with  like.  That  famine  lasted  two  years ;  how  can  you 
■compare  that  with  this  famine  ? 

That  is  not  what  Sir  .James  Westland  did  ? — I  have  not  read 
that  speech  :  surely  he  would  not  compare  two  years  with  one. 

(Sir  William  WedderhurnJ)  If  the  Government  determined 
to  vary  that  original  arrangement  and  reduce  the  l,r)00,000/.  to 
l,000,000i.,  do  you  not  think  it  would  have  been  a  reasonable 
thing  also  to  reconsider  the  special  taxes,  by  which  that  money 
was  raised,  and,  if  only  1.000,00(W.  was  wanted,  to  reduce  the 
taxes  that  were  to  produce  that  sum  ? — Yes. 

(Chairman.')  I  have  a  paper  l>efore  me,  which  Sir  William 
Wedderbum  gave  me,  on  th>  subject  of  the  Famine  Fund,  and  it 
■carries  the  receipts  from  assessed  taxes  up  to  17,000,000/.     I  am 
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informed  that  that  column  is  not  a  correct  one.  First  of  all,  it 
leaves  out  the  local  assessments  which  were  made  for  the  purpose, 
and,  next,  it  includes  the  extra  money  which  was  obtained  when 
the  license  duty  was  converted  into  an  income  tax;  and  I  am 
informed  that  practically  these  extra  cesses  and  these  license 
duties,  at  the  rate  at  which  they  were  imposed  under  the  bill  of 
Sir. John  Strachey,  v/ould  not  amount  to  more  than  ],000,OOOL 
a  year? — My  Lord,  the  Secretary  of  State,  writing  at  that  time, 
admits  that  the  extra  taxation  was  intended  to  raise  this  sum  of  a. 
million  and  a  half.  That  puts  the  Indian  Government  out  of 
court,  I  believe,  on  this  point;  it  is  too  late  now  to  say  that  the 
extra  taxes  raised  less  than  that  amount. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  so,  begging  your  pardon  ;  what  I  believe  to 
Tie  the  case  is  that  ho  put  the  insurance  against  loss  of  revenue 
and  actual  expenditure  on  famine  at  not  less  than  Rx.  1,;;00,00<1. 
The  first  step  taken  to  meet  this  charge  was  to  extend  the  system. 
of  decentralisation  of  provincial  finance,  by  which  the  Imperial 
revenue  was  relieved  by  about  Rx.  400,000  a  year;  that  is  to  say, 
Rx.  400,000  was  added  to  the  Imperial  surplus.  This  left  Rx. 
1,100,000,  to  be  obtained  by  taxation,  and  the  extra  taxation  imposed 
was,  therefore,  to  be  Rx.  1,100,000  for  this  jjui-pose,  and,  as  a. 
matter  of  fact,  Rx.  1,100,000  was  the  produce  of  the  extra  taxation  ? 
— I  would  only  make  one  observation,  if  your  Lordship  will  allow 
me  ;  I  accept  those  figures  which  have  been  just  now  given  by 
your  Lordship.  What  I  mean  to  say  is  that  that  is  comparatively 
a  small  point.  My  complaint  is  two-fold.  First  of  all,  they  have 
"been  paying  interest  out  of  the  fund,  which  was  repeatedly  declar- 
ed to  be  an  entire  inversion  of  the  fund  ;  secondly,  when  they 
first  diverted  the  fund  to  other  purposes,  they  never  made  an 
express  declaration  that  they  were  so  doing,  which  they  were  bound 
to  make  in  view  of  the  pledges  which  they  had  given  iDofore. 

(Sir  Jawes  Peile.)  I  want  to  revert  for  a  moment  to  what  I 
said  about  the  resources  of  the  people  in  time  of  famine,  as  shown 
In  the  ornaments  being  sent  to  the  mints  ? — Yes. 

I  wish  to  read  a  paragraph  from  the  Indian  Currency  Com- 
mittee's Report :  "  During  the  period  of  the  great  famine  of  1877 
"  and  the  following  years,  large  quantities  of  silver  ornaments 
"  were  minted.  In  thi'ee  years  no  less  than  Rx.  4,.'i00,000  were 
"thus  turned  into  money  "  ? — How  much  ? 

Rx.  4,5(X),0a0  ?— TJut  for  what  population  ? 

That  you  may  take  as  a  general  statement.  The  famine  .''tfected 
the  people  in  Madras  and  Bombay  ? — But  it  would  indicate  a  very 
«mall  amount  of  relief. 

That  is  not  the  question  ? — Then  what  is  it  ? 
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(Sir  William  Wedderbum.)But  from  the  fact  of  their  ornaments 
having  been  sacrificed  in  the  last  famine  we  may  assume  that  they 
are  in  a  less  favourable  position  to  meet  the  present  famine  ?— 
Certainly. 

(Sir  James  Peile.)  Why  ? 

(Sir  William  Wedilerburn.)  Unless  we  know  that  they  have 
been  replaced. 

(Sir  Jtimrs  Peile.)  But  do  you  know  that  they  have  not  Jjeen 
replaced  ? — You  ruust  also  look  to  the  habits  of  the  people.  The 
parting  with  ornaments  in  our  case  is  like  parting  with  hats  and 
clothes  and  otlier  things  looked  upon  as  necessary  by  the  English 
people. 

(Chairman.)  The  Indians  are  luxurious  ? — My  Lord,  it  is  only 
a  small  ornament  here  and  there.  But  your  Lordship  may  calculate 
how  much  that  Rx.  4,.">C)0/KJ<)  is  per  head.  The  people  live  in  the 
most  simple  manner  possible.  Each  girl  that  is  married  feels  that 
she  must  have  some  small  silver  thing. 

It  shows  a  taste  for  luxury,  which  is  expensive 'r*-  They  spend 
next  to  nothing  on  their  daily  wants,  and  on  their  clothes  and 
other  things. 

But,  with  regard  to  what  Sir  William  Wedderburu  says,  I  think 
we  have  what  looks  very  much  like  a  proof  that  these  ornaments 
have  been  replaced,  because  a  very  large  amount  of  silver  and  gold 
has  gone  into  India,  which  has  not,  as  far  as  our  returns  go,  been 
exported  ? — But  who  has  alisorbed  that,  that  is  the  question. 
What  classes  have  absorbed  the  gold  and  silver  ? 

It  only  shows,  as  I  say,  the  great  taste  of  the  Indian  people  for 
ornament,  which  is  a  form  of  luxury  ?— Just  in  the  same  way  they 
have  to  spend  large  amounts  on  funerals.  They  groan  undo-  the 
system,  and  have  to  go  to  the  money  lender  :  but  they  must  do  it ; 
it  is  the  social  life  of  the  people. 

(Sir  Williayn  Wedderburn.)  For  a  respectable  Hindu  woman 
to  give  up  all  her  ornaments  would  be  like  a  woman  in  this 
country  parting  with  her  wedding  ring,  so  to  say  ? — Yes.  Tliat 
would  be  a  proper  parallel. 

(Chairman.)  Now,  would  you  pass  on  to  the  Civil  Departments 
of  the  Bombay  Presidency  ? — Yes,  I  now  come  to  a  criticism  of 
the  Civil  Departments  of  my  Presidency,  on  which  subject,  I 
understand,  the  Commission  would  like  to  hear  my  views.  I  may 
mention  that  a  very  exhaustive  memorial  criticising  the  working 
of  these  departments,  from  the  financial  point  of  view,  was 
submitted  in  1886  by  the  Poona  Sarvajanik  Sabha,  of  which  I  was 
Hon.  Secretary  for  seven  years,  to  the  Finance  Committee 
appointed  by  Lord  Dufferin.    In  so  far  as  the  situation  has  under- 
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gone  no  change,  that  eritieism  has  only  to  be  briefly  repeated  on 
this  occasion.  Where  the  situation  is  altered.  I  must  modify  our 
observations  of  1<(  years  ago. 

General  Adminintration. — The  total  charge  under  this  head  in 
1884-8.5  was  about  12^  lakhs  of  rupees.  In  1894-95  it  was  over  14^ 
lakhs.  A  large  part  of  the  increase  is  due  to  exchange  compensation 
allowance.  About  half  a  lakh  is  due  to  the  transfer  of  the  charges 
of  the  Inspector-Cieneral  of  ( raols,  Registration,  and  Stamps  to 
this  head.  The  increase  in  the  Civil  Secretariat  is  striking,  being 
about  Rx.  6,0(X).  The  expenses  of  the  staff  and  household  of  the 
governor  have  also  increased  from  Rx.  8,60<J  to  over  one  lakh.  It 
has  long  been  felt  that  the  Bombay  expenditure  under  both  these 
heads  is  on  an  extravagant  scale.  In  Madras  they  manage  things 
much  cheaper.  Madras  is  a  larger  Presidency  than  Bombay  .and  yet, 
in  1894-9o,  its  Civil  Secretariat  expenditure  was  only  Rx.  39,640, 
as  against  Rx,  41,4(M(  for  Bombay.  Similarly  the  staff  and  house- 
hold expenditure  in  Madras  iu  that  year  was  Rx.  4,6(M),  as  against 
Rx.  10,700  for  Bombay.  On  this  point  1  would  suggest  that  the 
staff  and  household  allowance  in  Bombay  should  be  commuted  into 
a  lump  sum  of  about  Rx.  G,0(K)  a  year.  The  intermediate  super- 
vising staff  of  Commissioners  of  Divisons  also  comes  under  this 
head.  Its  cost  in  1894-95  was  over  .3.j  lakhs.  This  item  of  expen- 
diture is  a  very  heavy  and  perfectly  needless  drain  upon  the  reve- 
nues. This  institution  of  the  Commissioners  introduces  an  un- 
nessary  step  between  the  district  and  the  headquarters  of  govern- 
ment, causes  culpable  delay  in  the  speedy  despatch  of  public  busi- 
ness, and  is  opposed  to  the  proper  efficiency  of  the  district  govern- 
ment. The  commissioncrship  of  the  central  division  was,  mone- 
over,  created  20  years  ago,  in  consequance  of  the  pressure  of 
famine,  and  it  ought  to  have  been  abolished  as  soon  as  the 
pressure  had  disappeared.  Land  Revenue  Ad  in  inisf  ration. —  The 
charges  under  this  head  are  about  65  lakhs  and  have  for  some 
years  past  been  moi'e  or  less  steady.  In  the  presidency  proper 
there  are  12  senior  and  9  junior  collectors,  with  41  assistant  col- 
lectors. There  is  besides  a  large  number  of  supernumeraries. 
Then  there  are  about  50  deputy  collectors  and  a  large  number  of 
mamlatdars,  one  for  each  taluka.  On  an  average,  each  district 
has  one  collector,  two  assistant  collectors,  one  or  two  supernumer- 
aries, and  two  deputy  collectors,  with  a  mamlatdar  for  each  taluka. 
When  the  Revenue  Department  was  first  organised,  the  other 
Departments  of  the  State  were  not  formed,  and  the  Revenue 
officers  were  tiie  only  officers  whom  Government  could  regard  as 
its  principal  executive  officers.  Collectors  therefore  found  it  almost 
impossible  to  conduct  their  duties  efficiently,  and  their  staff  had  to 
be  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  assistant  collectors  ;  but  during 
the  last  few  years,  most  of  the  other  Departments  have  been  fully 
organised,  and  each  Department  has  now  its  special  staff  of  adminis- 
iirative  and  executive  officers.     Under  these  altered  circumstances. 
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therefore,  there  no  longer  exists  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
the  staff  of  assistant  collectors  under  the  District  Ilevenue  Officer, 
except  so  far  as  the  necessary  provision  of  training  some  few 
covenanted  civilians  for  district  worl<  might  recjuire.  For  this 
purpose,  one  instead  of  two  or  three-  the  present  number  of 
assistants-  would  be  more  than  sufficient.  This  change,  without 
affecting  the  effieiency  in  the  slightest  degree,  will  relieve  the 
State  of  a  needless  and  costly  burden.  The  district  in  India  is  the 
proper  unit  of  administration,  the  collector  being  the  chief 
representative  of  (iovernment  in  the  district.  The  present  scheme 
of  district  administration,  however,  is  radically  defective,  and 
entails  a  large  waste  of  public  money.  The  great  multiplication 
of  Central  Departments  which  has  taken  place  in  recent  years 
has,  while  imposing  a  heavy  strain  on  the  finances,  considerably 
Avcakencd  the  position  of  the  collector,  and  the  machinery  of 
administration  has,  in  consecjuenee,  become  much  more  vexatious 
to  the  people  than  it  was  Ijefore.  The  great  fault  of  the  existing 
system  is  that  the  number  of  inspecting,  controlling,  and  super- 
vising officers  is  wholly  o\it  of  all  proportion  to  the  nuniber  of  real 
workers.  (Government,  in  all  its  departments,  fixes  the  salaries  of 
its  officers  high  enough  to  show  that  it  trusts  these  officers,  and 
expects  from  them  efficient  and  conscientious  work ;  but,  after 
showing  this  mark  of  confidt-nce,  it  imposes  check  upon  check,  as 
if  no  officer  could  be  trusted  to  do  his  duties.  Perha})S,  such  a 
state  of  things  was  inevitable  in  the  early  days  of  British  rule, 
"when  everything  had  to  Ije  properly  organised,  and  various 
administrative  reforms  had  to  be  carried  out.  But  now  that 
things  have  settled  themselves,  and  most  of  the  work  done  is 
comparatively  of  a  routine  character,  it  is  a  sheer  waste  of 
public  money  to  maintain  such  a  sysU'm  of  checks  and  over- 
centralization.  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  Divisional  Com- 
missioners, who  are  at  present  only  a  fifth  wheel  to  the  coach.  In 
the  North- West  Provinces,  Punjab,  and  Bengal  there  are,  besides 
the  Commissioners  of  Divisions,  Ilevenue  Boards  of  two  or 
three  members.  This  double  or  treble  machinery  serves  no 
useful  purpose  beyond  a  nominal  l)ut  very  often  vexatious  cheek. 
It  may  be  admitted  that  some  check  is  necessai'y,  l)ut  too  much 
check  defeats  itself  by  becoming  either  vexatious  or  nominal  or 
both.  What  is  wanted  is  a  check  more  real,  by  its  being  more  on 
the  spot.  The  district  being  a  unit  of  administration,  the  collector's 
position  should  l)o  that  of  the  President  of  an  Executive  Board, 
consisting  of  his  Revenue,  Police,  Forest,  Pul)lie  Works,  Medical 
and  Educational  assi.stants,  sitting  together  each  in  charge  of  his 
own  dejjartment,  but  taking  counsel  in  larger  matters  with  the 
heads  of  the  other  departments  under  the  general  advice  of  the 
collector-president.  To  this  Official  Board  the  Chairmen  of  the 
District  and    Municipal    Boards    may  be  joined  as    non-official 
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representatives.  These  10  members,  thus  sitting  'together,  and 
representing  as  many  departments,  would  form  the  best  cheek  on 
each  individual  department.  With  such  a  self-adjusting,  simple,^ 
and  effective  system  at  work,  the  present  comphcated  and  less 
efficient  system  of  cheek  and  overctntraHsation  might  be  dispensed 
with  to  the  great  rehef  of  the  people  and  of  the  finances  of  the 
Presidency.  In  fact,  just  as  they  have  now  got  provincial 
decentralization,  so  if  there  was  district  decentralization,  things 
would  evidently  improve.  . 

The  next  point   in  your  paper,    Mr.  Ciokhale,  is  the   Forests  ? — 
Yes.     The  expenditui-e  under  this   head  was  lix.  ".16,400  in  1891-2. 
In   1804-5  it  was  Rx.  10:3,400,  an  increase    of   Rx.  7,000  in  three 
years.      The  increase  was  mainly  due  to  exchange  compensation 
allowance.     The    administr.ative    charge    in    this   department    is 
excessive.     The  salaries  of  the  conservators,  deputy    conservators, 
and  assistant  conservators,    who,  with  the    exception  of    one  man, 
are  all  Europeans,    amount  to  no  less  than  .3]  lakhs    of  rupees,  or 
one-third  of  the  whole  expenditure.     The  Department,    moreover, 
is  working  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  manner,    causing    immense 
discontent  and  irritation  among   the    rural    classes — a  discontent 
gradually  culminating   in  some    parts  in  outbreaks  of  lawlessness. 
It  also  conies  frequently  into  conflict   with  the   Revenue    Depart- 
ment.    If  the    work    be   handed    over   to    and  placed  under  the 
charge  of  the  collector  with    a  forest    assistant,  its    operations 
will     be     much     less    vexatious    to    the     people,     the     conflict 
between  it    and  the    Revenue    Department    would    be    avoided, 
and     the    arrangement    would     result    in      a       saving      to     the 
State.     The  Forest  Department  i.y  at  present  controlled  by  three 
conservators,  19  deputy   conservators,  and  nine  assistant  conser- 
vators.    There  are,  besides,  about  20  extra   assistant  conservators. 
This  excessively  costly  staff  could  now  be  reduced  and  replaced  by 
much  cheaper  agency,  if  the  suggestion   made  above  were  carried 
out.     Moreover,  the  work  done  by  the  lower-paid  establishment 
should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  handed   over  to  the  village  officers, 
who  would  do  it  much  more  efficiently  and  cheaply,  as  a    small  in- 
crease in  their  existing  remuneration  would  be   deemed  by  them  as 
adeqviate  payment   for  the    extra   work.     Forest,   irrigation,  and 
agriculture  are  all  at  present   separate  departments,  each  working 
in  its  own  orbit,  though  they  all  are  supposed  to  discharge  duties 
practically  allied  to  each  other.     The  promotion  of  the  agricultural' 
industry  of  the    country  is    the    common  object    of  all ;  but,    the 
departments  being  separate,  work  on  their  own    lines — not  always 
convergent  to  the  main  end.     And  there  is  necessarily  a  consider- 
able Avaste  of  funds  and  effort.     Even  under  the  existing  system,  if 
these  departments  were  amalgamated,  one  sujiervising  establishment 
would  do  where  we  now  have  three.     The  change   will  be  attended 
with  advantage  to  the  agriculturists  and  relief  to  the  finances  of 
the  country. 
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Do  forests  cover  a  large  space  in  Bombay — I  undergtand  that  it 
is  to  Bombay  that  you  are  addressing  your  remarks  ? — Well,  they 
cover  a  fair  proportion,  I  believe  ;  I  do  not  think  that  the  forests 
are  themselves  excessive.  1  am  in  favour  of  having  large  forests  ; 
but  the  manner  in  whieh  the  forests  are  worked  is  what  I  find 
fault  with. 

You  are  not  opposed  to  the  protection  of  forests  ? — No,  I  am 
not. 

The  great  forest  district  is  Madras,  is  it  not  ?  I  am  not  quite 
sure  about  that. 

When  you  say  that  the  manner  in  which  the  Forest  Code  is  ap- 
plied causes  gi-eat  discontent  and  irritation  among  the  rural  classes, 
gradually  cuhninating  in  some  parts  in  out))reaks  of  lawlessness, 
does  that  arise  from  the  fact  that,  until  the  Forest  Department 
was  constituted  on  its  present  footing,  great  waste  of  forests 
was  taking  place,  and  that  the  local  inhabitants  resent  any 
interference  with  their  power  of  waste  ?  Or  do  you  think 
that  it  is  possible  to  preserve  the  forests  completely  in  the 
interests  of  India  without  arousing  such  a  feeling  ? —This  used  to 
be  the  ground  of  complaint  at  one  time,  when  the  Forest  Depart- 
ment was  first  formed  ;  now  the  people  have  got  used  to  that.  But 
the  princij)al  complaint  now  is  that  the  department  tries  to  work 
itself  as  a  department  of  revenue;  and,  therefore,  the  poorest 
classes,  the  lowest  trilies,  who  live  a  nomadic  kind  of  life  in  the 
forests,  who  gather  fruit  and  small  branches  of  ti'ces  that  fall  down 
and  so  on,  and  sell  loads  of  small  wood  in  bazaars,  are  being 
I'estrained  from  doing  these  things.  Their  ordinaiy  source  of 
livelihood  is  thus  being  stopped  to  tliem,  and  they  are  now  taking 
to  assaulting  (Tovernment  olTicers,  which  is  a  very  serious  thing. 
Only  a  few  months  back  there  was  an  outbreak  in  the  Kolaba 
district,  and  there  was  another  outbreak  after  that.  The  Deputy 
Collector  was  .assaulted  and  the  poor,  ignorant  people  exacted  from 
him  a  bond  in  writing  that  they  would  get  cheaper  food  grains  and 
salt,  and  that  they  would  be  allowed  to  take  wood  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing.  The  manner  in  which  the  Forest  Department  is  worked 
is  so  entii-ely  unsympathetic  that  the  people  are  feeling  greatly 
irritated. 

When  you  speak  of  the  Forest,  Irrigation  and  Agriculture  being 
all  at  present  separate  departments,  each  working  in  its  own  orbit, 
though  they  arc  all  supposed  to  discharge  duties  practically  allied 
to  each  other,  may  it  not  fairly  lie  said  that  forestry  is  a  special 
science  ? — Yes,  that  is  so  ;  but  forests  are  for  the  benefit  of  agri- 
culture ;  that  is  the  principal  object  of  forests,  and  under  my 
scheme,  if  the  Collector  was  made  the  supreme  authority  in  the 
district,  he  might  have  a  Forest  assistant  and  an  Irrigation 
assistant  and  an  Agricultural  assistant. 
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You  do  not  propose  to  send  the  Agi-ieultural  assistant,  who 
knows  nothing  about  forestry,  to  take  care  of  forests  ? — Oh,  no, 
not  .at  all ;  I  only  want  the  Foi-est  assistants'  conflict  with  the 
other  departments  to  cease,  which  would  he  secured  if  they  Avere 
aU  subject  to  one  man,  subordinate  to  him. 

Now  what  would  you  wish  to  tell  us  upon  the  subject  of  the 
police  ? — The  charge  under  this  head  in  1894-9.5  was  over  r)6  lakhs 
of  rupees.  In  t892-9.'l  it  was  less  than  51  ^s  lakhs.  The  inei'ease 
is  ehiefly  due  to  the  reorganization  selieme  carried  out  in  1894  at 
an  annual  cost  of  over  4  lakhs  for  the  Mofussil  police,  and  about 
1  lakli  for  the  police  of  the  Presidency  town.  As  in  the  case  of 
several  other  departmei^ts,  this  department  is  largely  over- officered 
in  the  upper  stafp.  In  1884,  the  inspector-generalship  of  police 
was  created  with  a  salary  of  llx.  2,KK)  a  year.  The  creation  of 
this  office  was  not  favoured  by  the  (lovernment  of  India  itself  for 
a  long  time,  but  it  yielded  at  last  to  the  persistent  pressure  of  the 
local  Government.  This  needless  centralisation,  in  addition  to  being 
expensive,  has  disturbed  the  harmony  which  previously  prevailed  in 
the  district  administration,  when  the  district  police  officer  was  a 
direct  subordinate  of  the  collector  of  the  district.  The  police  depart- 
ment has  no  policy  of  its  own  to  carry  out,  and  it  may,  well  remain 
directly  under  the  collector  in  each  district.  I  may  mention  that 
men  like  Sir  Barrow  Ellis  were  strongly  opposed  to  the  creation  of 
the  inspector-generalship.  The  superior  staff  has  been  constantly 
on  the  increase.  In  1879  the  number  of  district  superintendents 
and  assistant  superintendents  was  22.  In  1886-87  it  was  .30.  It 
now  stands  at  38,  all  Europeans.  There  are,  besides,  about  nine 
probationers.  The  institution  of  the  gnade  of  police  probationers 
has  all  along  been  regarded  by  the  Indian  public  as  a  great  scan- 
dal, and  evidence  was  offered  before  the  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion that  all  the  13  probationers  that  had  till  then  been  appointed 
were  relatives  of  persons  occupying  higli  posts  in  the  administra- 
tion, men  who  ha/1  failed  in  (pialifying  themselves  for  any  other 
career. 

(Sb'  James  Prile.)  There  are  no  probationers  now,  ai'e  there  ? — 
"Well,  last  year  there  were  two  or  three  appointed. 

No  p»-o})ationers  ;  by  probationers  you  mean  men  appointed  in 
India  by  the  Provincial  (Jovernment  ? — I  do  not  know  by  whom 
appointed,  but  the  civil  list  of  .lanuaiy  gives  three  appointed  last 
year. 

From  England,  I  think  ? — I  know  that  the  condemnation  of  the 
appointments  by  the  Provincial  Government  has  led  to  a  change ; 
but  how  far  the  change  has  gone,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say. 

{ChaiiTnan.)  The  probationers  are  Europeans? — Oh, Europeans, 
of  course.    But  while  the  superior  staff  is  excessive  and  too  costly, 
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the  lowest  grades  in  the  department,  the  class  of  constables,  re- 
quires large  improvement.  A  much  better  type  of  men  must  be 
attracted  to  the  ranks  by  offering  adequate  inducement.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  Indian  police  of  the  present  day,  out- 
side the  Presidency  towns,  are  a  thoroughly  incompetent,  un- 
scrupulous, corrupt  body,  causing  vast  misery  to  the  bulk  of  the 
people.  They  are  often  found  to  be  themselves  actively  aiding 
and  abetting  crimes,  especially  crimes  connected  with  jjroperty. 
Outside  the  Presidency  towns  there  is  no  detective  service  worth 
mentioning.  A  large  increase  of  expenditure  is  necessary,  if  the 
department  is  to  be  effective  for  protecting,  and  not  harassing, 
tlie  general  population. 

(•Sir  WUliinn  Wedderhurn.)  The  quality  of  the  rank  and  file 
would  be  very  much  improved  if  there  were  a  reasonable  prospect 
of  good  promotion  ? — I  should  think  so. 

A  better  class  of  men  would  come  into  the  service  ? — Yes. 

And  if  the  positions  that  have  been  given  to  police  probationers 
were  given  to  experienced  men  who  had  worked  their  way  up,  that 
would  do  a  good  deal  to  improve  the  style  of  men  in  the  police  ? — 
Certainly. 

(Chuirman.)  Roughly  speaking,  what  sort  of  number  is  the 
police  force  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  ?— I  should  like  to  refer  to 
the  latest  Administration  Report  before  answering  that  question. 

Could  you  not  give  us  any  idea  ;  is  it  10,(MM),  ir.,(XHI,  2(»,fX)0  -—I 
must  consult  the  Report;  I  have  got  one  here  ;  but  I  believe  last 
year,  when  the  new  reorganization  scheme  came  on,  they  made 
additions  also  to  the  lower  ranks. 

{Sir  James  Peile.)  The  reorganization  was  made  lately  ? — 
Last  year  ;  they  offered  a  little  better  pay  also. 

And  in  other  provinces  also  the  police  has  been  reorganized 
lately  ? — I  have  read  so  in  some  newspajjers,  but  I  do  not  know 
anything  definitely. 

There  is  a  movement  generally  towards  reorganization  ;  improv- 
ing the  pay,  or  both  the  promotion  and  the  pay  ? — And  so  far 
that  is  good. 

(Sir  WUliam  Wcdderhurn.)  The  Provincial  Governments 
would  be  glad  enough  to  do  it,  if  they  had  the  money,  I  suppose? — 
Certainly,  and  therefore  we  are  fighting  for  more  money  being 
given  to  the  Provincial  Governments. 

(Sir  James  Peile.)  The  proposals  to  reorganize  the  police  of  a 
province  come  up  to  the  Government  of  India  and  are  approved 
by  them,  and  come  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  be  sanctioned.  If 
he  sanctions  them,  an  arrangement  is  made  about  the  money  ;  the 
money  is  made  available   bv  the    Government  of  India  for  the  use 
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of  the  province  ? — I  do  not  think  so  ;  the  Pohee  tlepartment  under 
the  decentralization  selieme  is  entirely  a  provincial  department. 

Certainly  ;  but,  if  new  expenditure  is  countenanced  by  the 
Government  of  India,  they  make  an  arrangement  for  supplying 
the  money  ? — They  have  not  done  it  in  the  case  of  these  five  lakhs. 
Not  only  that,  but  the  exchange  compensation  threw  a  large 
portion  on  the  Bombay  Presidency  not  contemplated  at  the  time 
of  the  contract. 

Is  it  five  lakhs  in  Bombay  ? — Five  lakhs  in  Bombay  ;  I  think 
they  thought  it  too  small  to  need  speci.il  assistance. 

(Sh'  William  Weddei'burn.)  You  mention  that,  as  a  body, 
the  district  police  are  an  unscrupulous  and  corrupt  body.  Is  not 
it  a  very  great  argument  for  the  extension  of  local  self-govern- 
ment, that  it  gives  the  power  in  the  villages  to  the  respectable 
villagers,  instead  of  to  these  men  who  are  picked  up  in  the 
bazaars,  and  whose  object  is  to  get  more  power  rather  than  to  do 
any  good  work  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

(Chairman.)  The  police  force  in  Bombay  appears  to  be  very 
nearly  11),(KJ0  ;  of  that,  may  J  take  it  that  3S  are  Europeans  ? — 
No ;  38  is  the  number  of  the  Superintendents  and  Assistant 
Superintendents. 

Yes,  then  we  come  to  the  inspectors;  are  the  inspectors 
European  ? — Some  of  them  are  Europeans  and  some  are  natives. 
Their  salary  stops  at  250  rupees  a  month. 

I  suppose  not  many  inspectors  are  Europeans  ? — There  are 
some  inspectors  who  are  Europeans.  I  know  of  some.  I  believe 
it  is  about  half  and  half.  I  am  not  quite  sure,  but  it  would  be 
like  that. 

There  are  277  deputy  inspectors ;  are  they  natives  or 
Europeans  ? — The  deputy  inspectors,  I  believe,  must  be  natives 
for  the  most  part. 

And  the  sergeants  or  head  constables  ? — They  must  be  all 
natives,  except  a  very  few  in  the  Presidency  town. 

When  you  say  of  the  police  that  they  are  a  thoroughly 
incompetent,  unscrupulous,  eorru})t  body,  causing  vast  misery,  I 
find  that  this  large  force  of  men  is  chiefly  officered,  except  quite 
at  the  very  top,  by  native  officers.  Does  that  look  to  you  as  if 
the  nati%'e  officers  were  very  competent  ? — l^hat  is  not  my  point, 
my  Lord  ;  my  point  is  that  the  rank  and  file  consists  of  such  a 
low  class  of  men  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  them  efficient. 

But  what  I  mean  is  that  the  actual  discipline  of  these  men  lies 
in  the  hands  of  native  officers  ? — The  Superintendents  are,  in  the 
first  instance,  responsible. 
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And  I  want  to  aslc  you  whether  you  are  satisfied — whether  tliat 
is  a  good  result  ?  Because,  native  officers  being  in  charge  of 
these  men.  the  only  thing  tiiat  you  can  say  about  them  is  that 
the  men,  for  whose  discipline  these  native  officers  are  responsible, 
are  a  thoroughly  inconi])etent.  unscrupulous,  corrupt  body  ? — If 
the  responsibility  is  to  ho  apportioned  in  that  way,  the  Huperin- 
tendonts  and  tlic  District  Superintendents  will  come  in  for  their 
share  first. 

At  the  top  ? — Yes.     At  the  fop. 

But  the  actual  discipline,  you  must  |pavdon  me  for  saying, 
throughout  the  country  must  lie  in  the  hands  of  this  hirge  force 
of  native  officers  ? — The  better  classes  do  not  go  into  the  force, 
because  there  arc  no  good  prospects  ;  tiiey  must  stop  at  a  cert<ain 
level.  Above  that  all  are  Eurojjeans,  so  they  do  not  care  to  go 
into  the  service. 

(Sir  William  Wfthlrrhinm.)  Do  you  not  think  we  could  get  for 
the  police  men  as  trustv/orthy  and  men  as  well  educated  for  the 
higlier  grades  as  wc  h  vvc  for  the  subordinate  judicial  service — 
that  same  class  of  men  ?  —Yes,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  have  them  if  e({ually  good  pay  were  ottered. 

And  that  class  of  subi>rdinate  judges  in  India  is  universally 
respected  and  trusted  by  the  people  ?— Oh,  yes,  .and  by  Govern- 
ment too;  they  havi'  always  been  saying  that  they  are  a  very 
ehleient  body. 

{Chairman.)  You  .ulvocate  the  necessity  of  a  large  increase 
in  the  expenditure  on  educatinn,  1  think  ?  —  Here,  too,  a  large 
increase  of  expenditure  is  necessary,  if  Ciovernment  desires  to 
-discharge  its  duty  luhvuat 'ly  by  the  j)eople.  The  charge  under 
the  head  of  education  at  present  is  a))out  20  Lakhs,  of  which  .3 
laklT*  arc  consumed  in  direction  and  inspection.  Our  percentages 
are  no  doubt  slightly  better  than  those  for  the  whole  of  India,  but 
that  is  hardly  a  matter  for  congratulation,  seeing  that  what  is 
being  done  is  almost  as  nothing  compared  with  what  ought  to  be 
done.  So  long  as  ^ve  have  only  11,<XM)  public  primary  schools  for 
over  2o.(K)(>  towns  and  villages.  ;utd  about  8<l  children  out  of  every 
100  of  school-going  age  are  growing  u])  in  utter  darlcness,  so  long 
the  educational  policy  of  the  ( iovcrnment  v.ill  always  be  a  re- 
proach to  it.  In  this  connexion  there  is  one  point  to  which  I  am 
anxious  to  draw  the  particular  attention  of  the  Commission.  That 
point  is  the  absolutely  inelastic  character  of  the  financial  provision 
which  is  made  for  primai-y  education  in  rural  areas.  In  these 
areas,  primary  education  is  now  entrusted  to  local  boards.  Govern- 
ment contenting  itself  with  a  grant-in-aid  to  these  boards  of  one- 
third  the  total  expenditui'e.  Now,  the  only  revenue  that  these 
boards  have  at  their  disposal  is  the  proceeds  of  the  one  anna  cess, 
and  these  proceeds   are  devoted,  in  certain   fixed  proportions,  to 
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primary  education,  sanitation,  and  roads.  As  our  revenue  settle- 
ments are  for  periods  of  30  years,  it  follows  tliat  during  these 
periods  the  proceeds  of  the  one  anna  cess  must  be  n)ore  or  less 
stationary,  which  means  that  the  amount  that  local  boards  can 
devote  to  primary  education,  Ijeing  a  fixed  proportion  of  those 
proceeds,  must  also  remain  more  or  less  stationary  during  the 
currency  of  each  period  of  settlement ;  and  as  Government  will,  as 
a  rule,  contribute  only  one-third  of  the  whole  expenditure,  i.^;., one- 
half  the  amount  spent  by  tlie  boards,  it  is  clear  that  the  resources 
tiiat  are  available  for  the  sjircad  of  primary  education  are 
entirely  inelastic  for  long  periods.  1  believe  Sir  James  Peile 
proposed,  when  he  was  Director  of  Public  Instruction  in  Bombay, 
that  local  bodies  should  be  empowered  to  levy  special  educational 
cesses  if  they  pleased.  In  the  absence  of  Government  finding  more 
money  for  the  education  of  the  masses — a  duty  definitely  accepted 
as  a  sacred  trust — this  seems  to  be  the  only  possible  solution  of 
the  difficulty. 

I  now  come  to  Laio  and  Justice. — The  charge  under  this  head 
in  1894-5,  excluding  the  cost  of  jails,  was  46  lakhs  of  rupees.  Of 
this  sum  the  expenditure  on  tlie  High  Court  came  to  about  6f 
lakhs.  It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  complaint  that  our  High 
Court  is  managed  on  a  more  extravagant  scale  than  that  of  Madras, 
the  expenses  of  the  latter  in  18!l4-5  being  less  than  ;">.'  lakhs.  The 
great  item  of  difference  is  the  expenditure  of  the  original  side,  which 
in  Bombay  is  about  2^  lakhs,  and  in  Madras  not  even  one  lakh. 
The  appellate  side  of  the  Bombay  High  Couit,  which  does  the 
appellate  work  for  the  whole  Presidency,  is  maintained  at  a  cost  of 
about  one  lakh  of  rupees  only.  Theexpensiveness  of  the  High  Court 
is,  however,  not  due  so  much  to  the  cost  of  the  machinery  employed 
as  to  the  monopoly  enjoyed  by  solicitors  and  barristers,  whose  fees 
represent  a  charge  on  litigation  which  is  almost  prohibitive.  It  is, 
indeed,  high  time  that  the  system  of  the  civil  and  criminal  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  Bombay  was  improved  so  as  to  render  it 
less  costly. 

(^Sir  William  Wedderburn.)  You  mean  in  the  city  of  Bombay  ? 
— In  the  city  of  Bombay,  I  mean.  The  Finance  Committee  of  1886 
made  certain  proposals  about  reducing  the  cost  of  the  Bombay 
High  Court,  some  of  which  have  not  yet  been  carried  out.  The 
Clerk  of  the  Insolvency  Court  still  continues  to  receive  fees, 
amounting  to  nearly  the  salary  of  a  puisne  judge,  for  only  nominal 
work.  The  Judicial  Departnient  is  specially  a  department  for  high 
posts  in  which  the  qualifications  of  natives  have  been  repeatedly 
recognised.  The  Public  Service  Commission  recommended  that 
one-third  of  the  district  and  sessions  judgeships  should  be  set  apart 
for  natives.  No  effect,  however,  has  yet  been  given  in  practice  to 
that  recommendation.  The  question  of  the  separation  of  judicial  and 
executive  functions  comes  under  Law  and  Justice.    It  is  contended 
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on  behnll  of  ( Jovernment  that  such  separation  would  entail  extra 
expenditure  of  something  like  half  a  crore  of  rupees  for  the 
wliole  of  India.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  this  appears  to  be 
simply  an  over-estimate.  Assuming,  however,  that  the  additional 
eost  would  be  as  high  as  that,  it  is  much  less  than  what  was  given 
to  the  European  services  by  one  stroke  of  the  pen  in  1893 — I 
mean  the  exchange  compensation  allowance.  This  year,  in 
certain  famine  areas,  sub-judges  are  entrusted  with  criminal 
work  also,  to  the  relief  of  revenue  otfiecrs,  and  the  experiment, 
so  far,  has  succeeded  very  well.  A  similar  experiment  was  tried 
during  the  famine  of  1877  with  equally  satisfactory  results.  The 
stipendary  su))-judgcs  and  sulj-magistrates  may  with  advantage 
bo  reli<.'V('d  of  a  portion  of  their  lighter  work  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  honorary  magistrates  and  arbitration  courts.  Honorary 
magistrates  have  already  lioen  appointed  in  the  larger  towns, 
but  Ijcnehes  of  such  magistrates  may  be  constituted  in  Taluka 
towns  with  gi'cat  advantage  to  the  Government  and  the  people. 
Further,  the  caste  and  ti'ade  l*anchayats  may  be  utilised  for 
tiie  jiurposes  of  settling  civil  disputes.  There  has  already  been 
a  reform  in  the  manner  of  disposing  of  petty  cases,  and  arbitra- 
tion courts  have  been  recognised  as  cheap  and  efficient  institu- 
tions for  tiie  administration  of  justice  in  small  eases.  If  the 
same  principle  l)c  extended  to  the  courts  of  subordinate  judges, 
and  if  civil  juries  are  associated  with  the  sub-judges  in  the 
disposal  of  suits  involving  larger  amounts  of  money,  as  also  in 
deciding  (questions  regarding  rights  and  customs,  ample  relief 
will  be  afforded  to  the  superior  courts,  which  may  ultimately 
enable  considerable  economies  to  be  effected. 

Then  I  come  to  the  Public  Works  Dejjnrhnent.  The  expendi- 
ture under  this  head,  including  provincialised  railways  and 
ii-ri'^ation  and  civil  works,  was  about  35  lakhs  of  rupees  in 
1894-05,  out  of  which  about  one-third  was  for  establishment. 
The  first  two  items  came  to  a  little  over  1  lakh,  and  the  rest 
was  for  civil  works.  Except  in  Sind,  we  have  no  irrigation 
worth  speaking  of,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  advantage 
if  the  construction  of  storage  tanks  and  wells  in  areas  where 
the  rainfall  is  uncertain  were  undertaken  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  a  large  scale  and  in  a  systematic  manner.  This 
was  recommended  by  the  Famine  Commission  :  nothing  has  been 
done,  however.  As  regards  the  civil  works  outlay,  it  is  noticeable 
that  the  highly  paid  machinery  of  executive  engineers,  etc.  is  still 
kept  up  in  all  the  districts,  though  in  several  of  them  the  expen- 
diture on  civil  works  from  the  provincial  revenues  does  not  exceed 
a  mere  trifle,  and  the  works  required  by  the  local  funds  are  of  a 
sort  that  far  lower  establishments  can  safely  undertake.  The 
reduction  in  the  executive  engineer's  charges  appears  to  be  urgent- 
ly called  for. 
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(Chairman.)  Next  you  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  question 
■of  the  monopoly  of  the  higher  offices  by  Europeans  ? — Yes. 
Similar  eritieisni  might  he  offered  about  the  remaining  depart- 
ments, but  I  have  no  wish  to  weary  the  Commission  with  further 
observations  of  the  kind.  Rut  there  is  one  great  evil  eommon  to 
aJl  the  departments,  and  a  few  words  on  that  may  be  allowed. 
This  evil  is  the  practical  monopoly  of  all  the  higher  posts  by 
Europeans.  The  follov/ing  analysis  of  the  Civil  List  for  the  Bora- 
bay  Presidency  for  .Tanu.ary  IS97  will  make  my  meaning  clear. 
Covenanted  Civil  Servantfi,  or,  as  they  are  now  called,  Civil  Ser- 
vants of  India.  The  total  number  of  these  civil  servants  attached 
to  Hombay  at  present  is  1.^)6,  out  of  whom  only  Pt  are  Indians, 
these  .'")  having  entered  by  the  competitive  door  in  England.  There 
are  besides  8  statutory  Indian  civilians.  The  Members  of  Council, 
the  High  Court  Civilian  .Judges,  the  Commissioners  of  Divisions, 
the  Secretaries  to  Government,  the  Senior  Collectors,  are  all 
Europeans.  Cifi/  Maqiatratcs. — There  are  four  city  magistrates, 
two  on  Rs.  800  a,  month,  and  two  on  Rs.  f»00  a  month.  The  two 
former  are  held  bv  Europeans  (not  covenanted),  the  two  latter  by 
natives.  Land  Records  and  Agriculture. — There  are  six  posts 
in  this  department  with  a  salary  of  over  Rs.  400  a  month.  They 
are  all  held  by  Europeans.  Forest  J)epartment. — There  are  29 
posts  in  this  department,  with  salaries  ranging  between  Rs.  400  a 
month  to  Rs.  1,000  a  month.  They  are  all  held  by  Europeans.  There 
are  nine  Europenns  even  below  Rs.  400  a  month.  Salt. — There 
are  12  posts  with  salaries  ranging  between  Rs.  400  to  Rs.  1,130  a 
month.  Only  one  of  these  is  held  by  an  Indian.  Post. — The  Post- 
master-fieneral  is  a  civilian.  There  are  11  posts  under  him  with 
salaries  above  Rs.  400,  out  of  which  seven  are  held  by  Eurojieans. 
Telcqrajih. — There  are  12  posts  in  this  department  with  salaries 
ranging  betwRcn  Rs.  400  and  Rs.  1,000,  and  they  are  all  held  by 
Europeans.  There  are,  moreover,  40  posts  between  Rs.  100  and 
Rs.  400  a  month.  Of  these,  also,  36  are  held  by  Europeans. 
Revenue  Survey.— There  are  10  posts  in  this  Department  with 
salaries  above  Rs.  4(X).  They  are  all  held  by  Europeans. — 
Accountant-General's  Deqjartment. — The  Aceountant-General 
and  Deputy  Aceountant-General  are  civilians.  There  are  five 
posts  under  them  with  salaries  ranging  between  400  and  1,000 
rupees,  four  of  which  are  held  by  Europeans. — High  Court 
Judges. — Out  of  seven  judges,  two  are  natives. — Goverment  Law 
Officers. — There  are  seven  Government  Law  Officers  of  whom  six 
are  Europeans.  Four  of  these  get  Rs.  2,000  a  month  and  above, 
■one  gets  Rs.  l,0(Mt,  and  the  sixth  man  gets  Rs.  250.  There  is 
only  one  native  among  these  who  is  paid  Rs.  300  a  month. — Officers 
of  the  High  Court. — There  are  14  officers  with  salaries  ranging 
between  400  and  2,.500  rupees  a  month.  Of  these,  six  are  Natives. 
— Prison  Department. — The  Inspector-General  draws  Rs.  2,000 
a  month,  and  there  are  under  him  11  officers   receiving    Rs.  3.'iO  to 
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Rs.   1,200    a    month.     They    are     all     Europeans. — Cantonment 
Magistrates. — There    are     11     such    magistrates     with     salaries- 
ranging  from  Rs.  100  to   Rs.  l.2o()  a  month.     They  are  all  Euro- 
peans.— Police. — There   are  54  officers  in  this   Department  with 
salaries  ranging  between  Rs.  250  and  Rs.  1,8(M»  a  month.     Of  these 
only  three  are  natives,  and  they  are  all  drawing  Rs.  250  a  month. 
There  are  moreover,  five   officers  in   charge  of    railway    police. 
They  are    all    Euroix^ans  and     draw    salaries    ranging    between 
Rs.  350  and  Rs.  1,000  a  month. — Education. — The  director  is  paid 
Rs.  2,500  a  month,  and    under  him  there  are  45  officers  receiving 
between   Rs.   400  and  Rs.  1,.5(MJ  a  month.     Of  these  only   10  are 
natives,  and,  with  one  exception,  they  get  either  Rs.  400  or  Rs.  500 
a    month ;    the  one   gentleman    mentioned  as  an   exception  is    a 
native  Christian  and  draws  Rs.  633  a  month. — Ecclesiastical.— 
Thei's  arc  31  paid  officers  in  this  Department.     They  draw  between- 
Rs.  400  and  Rs.  800  a  month,  and  are,  of  course,  all  Europeans. — 
Medical. — The     Surgeon-General    draws    Rs,     2,500    a    month, 
and  there  are  under  him   59    officers   drawing    salaries    between 
4(KJ    and    1,6(X)    rupees   a   month.     Out    of  these  only  four  are 
natives.— .S'«ni/ary. — There  are  seven   posts  in     this  Department 
with    salaries  between   Rs.   400  and  Rs.   l,20<t  a   mouth.       They 
are  all  hold  by   Europeans. — Political. — There  are  GO  officers   in 
this  Department,  drawing    salaries  ranging  between   Rs.  400  and 
Rs.  3,500  a  month.     This  gentleman  drawing  Rs.  3,500  a  month  is 
at  Aden.     Only  two  of  these  are  natives,  one  of  them  drawing 
Rs.  400  and  the  other  lis.  450  only. — Public   Works. — There  are 
83  officers  in  this  Depailment,  drawing  salaries  between  Rs.  250  and 
Rs  2,500   a   month.     Of  these  23  are   natives.     The    subordinate 
judgeships  and  deputy-coUectorships  are  the  only  brandies  of  the 
public  service    which   are   free  from   this  practical   monopoly  by 
European   officers.      It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  posts  in  the 
special  departments  mentioned  above   are    not    reserved    for    a 
particular  class  of  men  by  statute,  and,  subject  only  to  depart- 
mental rules,  their  bestowal  is  entirely  in  tlie  discretion  of  the 
Executive  Government.     It  cannot  also  be  urged,   in  the  case  of 
most  of  these  departments,  that  the  appointment  of  natives  to 
the  higher  posts  in  them   is  ever  likely  to  have  an  element  of 
political  danger  in  it.     In  the  case  of  collectorships  they  may  say 
the  Collector  is  the  head  of  a  disti'ict,  and  the  Government  would 
not  care  to  entrust   everything  to  a  native,  but  in  the  Forest  and 
Accounts  Departments  what  is  there  of  danger? 

Is  there  no  possible  danger  in  the  ease  of  tin;  Police  ? — I  have 
said  most  of  the  departments.  I  anticipated  such  a  (piestion, 
and  therefore  said  "most  of  the  departments."  The  question  is 
essentially  one  of  patronage.  The  word  "  patronage "  1  have 
taken  from  one  of  Mr.  Lee  Warner's  minutes  ;  and  oui-  complaint 
is  that  the  best  part  of  that  patronage  goes  to  persons  who  are 
not  children  of  the  soil. 
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That  completes  the  renmiks  which  you  would  wish  to  offer  upon 
administration  ? — Yes. 

We  have  yet  another  branch  of  our  inquiry  which  you  have  not 
as  yet  touched,  namely,   the  Apportionment  of  Cliargea  between 
England  and  India  ? — Yes  ;    1   have  not  much  to   say  upon  this. 
On  the  narrower  ground  which  the   Ciovernment  of  India  have 
chosen  to  occupy  in  this  matter,  they    have,  I  think,   stated  the 
case    for    India    very   ctfeetively.      I    agree,    however,    v.ith    Mr. 
Dadabhai    Naoroji    and    Mr.    Wacha,  in   thinking  that  the  field, 
in   respect  of    which    equitable    apportionment   is    necessary,    is 
much  wider  than  that,  1  will  add  a  few  observations    to    explain 
my    meaning:  — 27(c  India    Oj^kr  67m/vyc6'.     These,  which  sttind 
at     about    1^73,000/.,     ouglit   to    be    borne    by    England,  or,     at 
least,   divided  half   and  half  between    England  and    India.     The 
Secretary    of    State    for   India,  as    a    member    of  the    Imperial 
Cabinet,    represents     the     Imperial     Executive    and     discharges 
the    Imperial    function     of    general     contiolling     supervision    in 
respect    of  Indian  Administration   just  as  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies  does  for  the  Colonial   Coverinnents.     The  salary 
of  the  Colonial  Secretary  together  with  his  office  charges  is  borne 
on  the  Imperial  Estimates.     In  strict  justice,  therefore,  the  India 
Office  ought  to  form  part  of  the  Imperial  Establishments  and  be 
paid  out  of  the   Imperial   Exchequer.     I  am,  however,  aware  that 
it  is  urged   on   the  other  side  that,   under  present  arrangements, 
the  India  Office  has  to  do  nuich  directive  and  executive  work  in 
regard  to  Indian  Administration  which  the  Colonial  Office  is  not 
called  upon  to  do,  and  I  siiould,therefore,be  satisfied  if  tl'.e  charges 
were  divided  half  and  half  between  India  and  England.     (2)  Army 
charges  due  to  recent  additions. — These  increases  were  due  to 
the  panic  caused  by  the  Penjdeh  incident,  and  were  alleged  to  be 
necessary   for  the  better  protection  of  the   north-west  frontier. 
Upper    Burma    was,    however,     subsequentlj'    annexed,    British 
Beluehistan  was  organised,  various  frontier  enterprises    carried 
out,    and  almost  the  entire  increased  strength    has    been    thus 
absorbed  in  these  newly  conquered  territories,  a  fact  which  shows 
that  they  were  not  really  required  for  purposes  of  the  defence  of 
the  north-west  frontier.     Similar  temporary  additions  were  made 
at  the  same  time  to  the  Imperial  garrisons  in  other  parts  of  the 
Empire  in  view   of  an  imminent  conflict  with  Russia,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone obtaining  a  large  vote  of  credit  for  this  purpose  ;  but,  as 
soon  as  the  emergency  passed  away,   the  garrisons  Mere  reduced 
everywhere  else.       Only    in    India    was   the    increased    strength 
maintained.      These  additions  were  in   excess    of    the   maximum 
defence  requirements  of  the  country   as  defined     by   the   Army 
Commission   of  1879  in   view  of  frontier  and  other  contingencies, 
even    Russia    and    Afghanistan    making    conimon    cause.       The 
additions  were  protested  against,   when   made,  by  two  members 
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of  the  Viceregal  Council,  including  the  Finance  Member,  who 
urged  that,  in  the  first  place,  they  were  not  necessar\-,  but 
that,  secondly,  if  they  were  wanted,  that  was  for  purposes  of 
the  Imperial  policy,  and  the  Imperial  treasury  should  pay  for 
them.  This  increased  force,  therefore,  of  30,(MJ0  troops  forms  no 
part  of  our  Indian  Aimy  proper,  hut  is  an  Imperial  garrison,  and 
serves  as  an  Imperial  reserve,  and  the  cost  of  it  ought  to  be  an 
Imperial  charge. 

In  mentioning  that  two  members  of  the  Council  protested,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  they  were  the  Finance  Member,  and  the 
Legal  Member  ?— Yes. 

As  against  that,  one  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  expert  members 
of  the  Council  thought  diffen^ntly,  and  considered  that  this  force 
was  necessary  for  the  defence  of  India  ? — Yes,  I  am  quit^  aware 
of  that,  but  then  my  argument  is  this  ;  if  the  force  that  wis  then 
added  was  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  strengthening  the  north- 
west frontier,  why  have  they  not  increased  the  army  on  account 
of  Burma  ?  They  have  now  more  territory  thrown  on  their  hands 
on  account  of  Burma,  British  Beluchistan,  Gilgit,  and  Chitral ; 
and  yet  the  same  army  suffices,  which  means  that  at  one  time  so 
much  was  not  wanted.  That  is  the  only  inference  that  I  can  draw 
as  a  non-official  critic. 

(Sir  Donald  Stewart.)  But  supposing  Burma  had  not  been 
annexed,  is  it  not  possible  that  that  force  might  have  been  reduced  ? 
— I  should  have  thought  so. 

Very  good  then  ;  but  the  annexation  of  Burma  absorbed  the 
whole  of  that  additional  force  ? — A  very  large    portion  of  it,  yes. 

(Mr.  Naoroji.)  But  then  it  was  not  necessary  that  Burma  should 
have  been  annexed  to  India  ;  it  might  have  been  treated  as  a 
separate  territory? — Yes. 

And  tlie  Indians,  the  National  Congress,  declared  so  ? — Yes,  but 
my  point  is  this  ;  in  the  correspondence  that  took  place  between 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Government  of  India  the  increases 
are  spoken  of  as  permanently  wanted  ;  in  fact  there  was  a  telegram 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  inquiring  whether  the  increases  were 
meant  to  be  permanent,  and  the  Government  of  India  telegraphed 
back,  ''yes."  If  they  were  permanently  wanted  for  the  north- 
west frontier  before  Burma  was  annexed,  how  could  they  withdraw 
a  portion  and  spare  it  for  Burma,  when  Burma  was  annexed  ?  That 
is  the  only  inference  that  I  draw. 

To  resume  — (3)  Our  ordinary  debt.— Oar  ordinary  debt  as  dis- 
tinguished from  our  Public  Works  debt  stands  at  present  at  68 
crores.  This  portion  of  our  debt  would  not  have  until  now 
remained  undischarged,  but  for  charges  unjustly  imposed  upon  us 
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in  the  past  in  respect  of  various  wars  and   expeditions  in   promo- 
tion of  Imperial  schemes  or  territorial  expansion  : — 

Cost  in  erores. 
First  Burmese  War  (1823)  ...  ...  ...     13 

First  Afghan  War  (1838— 42)         ...  ...  ...     15 

Abyssinian    War  ...  ...  ...  ...         '6 

Second  Afghan  War 

(Total  eost=22  erores 
minus  Im- 
perial con- 
tribution... 5  erores  ...  ...  ...     17 


Egyptian  War  ...  ...  ...  ...     12 

Add  to  this  678  erores  thrown  upon  India  since  1885  in  pur- 
suance of  an  Imperial  policy  as  shown  in  the  following    table :  — 


Aggregate 

Permanent 

charge 

annual 

during  the 

charge 

Frontier  expenditure  since  1885. 

period  in 

m 

erores  or 

erores  or 

millions 

millions 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Military  roads 

1-250 

*  Strategic   railways 

14000 

•600 

Special  defence  works 

4-630 

Army  increases 

22.000 

s'goo 

(including  Beluehistan  garrison). 

Frontier  extensions:  — 

(1)  Upper  Burma 

14-920 

•925 

(2)  British  Beluehistan 

0^086 

(3)  The  Gilgit  Agency  and 

•220 

Protectorate 

(including  Chitral). 

(4)  Somali  Coast 

•012 

(5)  The  Afghan  Protectorate   ... 

•180 

Cost  of  expeditions,  &:c. 

8-240 

(exclusive  of   r?urma). 

Political  expenditure 

2-838 
67-878 

•457 

Total  in  erores 

6-038 

The  charge  is  met  from  capital  and  not  from  current  I'evenue. 
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(Chairman.)  I  do  not  quite  understand  tlie  separation  between 
these  ehai-ges ;  is  the  6038  crores  Rx,  in  respect  of  loans  which 
have  been  raised  for  the  purpose  ? — More  than  tln-ee  niilhons  is 
for  the  army  increase  ;  it  is  3'90  for  army  increase-  3(),tKX)  troops. 

How  do  you  arrive  at  the  annual  charge  of  army  increases  ? — 
From  the  Army  Budget,  22  crores  is  the  total  charge — I  mean  the 
total  charge  we  have  liad  to  bear  during  p11  tlieso  10  years  for  this 
increase  in  the  army. 

Cumulative  evidently  ? — Cumulative  ;  and  this  3il  millions  is  the 
annual  charge  which  we  are  to  bear  every  year ;  but  foi- tliis  in- 
crease we  should  not  have  had  to  bear  this  charge. 

It  is  an  easy  nay  of  raising  a  heavy  charge,  is  it  not,  first  of  all 
to  say  that  this  charge  is  unjust,  and  then  to  add  up  the  sums  so 
expended  over  many  years?  If  it  goes  on  for  many  years,  it  is 
rather  an  easy  way  of  making  out  a  large  bill.  I  am  not  sure  that 
we  could  not  all  make  a  heavy  bill  against  somebody  in  that  way  ? — 
It  is  the  natural  way  of  looking  at  the  thing  for  those  who  think  a 
charge  is  unjust. 

What  a  charge  we  might  make  out  in  England  nov>- !  It  is  easy 
for  me  to  say  that  2<K)  years  ago  William  III.  acted  wi-ongly  in 
going  to  war  with  France,  and,  therefore,  to  cany  forward  all 
expenditure  that  hapjH'ued  in  consequence  during  that  200 
years — we  ought  to  add  on  interest — that  is  an  easy  way  of 
raising  a  formidable  charge,  I  think  "r*— I  think  that  is  putting 
it  in  too  extreme  a  manner;  this  is  only  a  matter  of  10  years  :  and 
this  increase  N\as  carried  out  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  the  people, 
and  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  some  of  the  advisers  of  Government. 

But  this  charge  will  go  on,  and  will  increase  every  year.  1  am 
criticising  only  your  cumulative  bill.  I  am  not  criticising  the 
position  that  you  have  a  right  to  say  that  you  think  such-and-such 
charges  are  heav}'  ? — I  mention  it,  because  we  make  a  claim  for 
restitution  of  so  much  money  on  behalf  of  India,  just  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Irish  Commission  ;  they  ha^'e  mentioned  ».  certain  sura 
in  regard  to  which  Ireland  claims  restitution.  W^e  get  thus  a 
total  of  111  crores  of  rupees,  unjustly  imposed  by  the  Imperial 
Government  on  us  in  furtherance  of  its  own  policy.  If  even  half 
the  sum  were  refunded  to  us,  our  ordinai-y  debt  would  practically 
disappeai'. 

I  observe  that  that  statement  rests  entirely  upon  the  assump- 
tion, which  is  by  no  means  proved,  that  the  charge  was  unjustly 
imposed  ? — But  take  the  First  Burmese  War.  The  Court  of 
Directors  protested  against  that,  but  the  Imperial  Government 
insisted  upon  its  being  undertaken.  The  First  Afghan  War — the 
Board  of  Control  ordered  it,  and  it  was  pro.seeuted  under  orders 
sent  directly,  and  against   the  wishes    of  the  Indian    Government. 
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The  Second  Afghan  War  was  also  ordered  direct  from  England  by 
Lord  Beaconsfield.  In  the  case  of  the  Egyptian  War  the  Indian 
Government  protested. 

But  in  many  of  those  cases  the  GoTeniment  undertook  the  war 
believing  that  it  was  necessary  in  the  interests  of  India,  did  it 
not  ?  The  Government  here  ordered  the  war,  the  Government 
there  protested  against  it. 

(Sir  Donald  iSfeivart.)  Who  initiated  it? — The  Government 
here — the  British  Government. 

Have  you  any  authority  for  that  ? — I  believe  from  all  that  I 
have  read — this  seems  to  be  accepted  by  almost  everyone — that 
the  First  Afghan  War  was  ordei'ed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Control  directly. 

Go  to  the  last  Afghan  War  ? — Yes,  even  in  regard  to  that  I  think 
the  same.  Ijord  Northbrook  resigned  rather  than  carry  out  certain 
instructions  which  he  I'eceived  from  his  Government  here  ;  then 
Lord  Lytton  was  sent  out  to  succeed  him,  with  special  instruc- 
tions, I  think,  to  carry  out  a  certain  policy,  and  tliat  brought  on 
the  complication. 

I  doubt  if  there  is  any  real  authority  for  that  statement? — I 
think  Mr.  Naoroji  went  carefully  into  this  question.  Declarations 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord  Salisbur\^  and  Mr.  Fawcett  were  quoted 
to  show  that  that  was  essentially  an  Imperial  war. 

(Mr.  Naoroji.)  Lord  Lytton  has  said,  on  the  authority  of  Lord 
SaUsbury,  that  he  was  instructed  to  regard  it  as  an  indivisible  part 
of  a  great  Imperial  question. 

(Chairman.)  Perhaps  the  method  you  adopt  may  be  put  in  this 
way,  that,  whenever  native  opinion  says  that  it  does  not  altogether 
approve  a  charge,  that  charge  is  to  be  put  into  an  account,  and 
England  is  to  be  called  upon  to  make  restitution  ;  that  is  the 
argument,  is  it  not  ?  Not  quite  that.  When  the  Government  of 
India  also  is  on  the  same  side,  I  think  that  alters  the  position  very 
much. 

Will  you  go  on  ?  -I  would  mention  in  this  connection  that  we 
have  paid  every  shilling  of  the  cost  of  British  conquest,  including 
even  the  cost  of  tlie  suppi-ession  of  the  Mutiny  (which  was  close 
on  50  crores),  England  contributing  absolutely  nothing  in  aid  of 
all  this  expenditure,  England  lias  paid  such  charges  for  Imperial 
conquest  or  settlement  in  respect  of  her  colonies.  She  has  even 
paid  the  cost  of  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection  in  Canada 
(1838-43).  out  of  Imperial  revenues.  Nor  has  she  ever  called  upon 
her  colonies — not  even  the  Cape — to  undertake  Imperial  wars  or 
to  contribute  towards  their  charge.  Upper  Burma  lies  beyond 
the  Indian  frontier,  and   we  have  had  no   interest  in    its    conquest 
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and  annexation  except  as  a  province  to  be  held  and  administerecT 
as  an  Imperial  trust.  The  conquest  was  effected  in  furtherance 
of  Imperial  policy  and  the  commercial  interests  of  the  Empire ; 
and  no  special  Indian  interest  was  ever  here  at  stake.  British 
Beluchistan  and  the  Ciilgit  Protectorate  are  beyond  the  line  of  our 
impregnable  defences,  and  India  has  no  concern  with  them  except 
as  Imperial  charges.  These  are  new  conquests,  and,  as  years 
pass  by,  will  require  large  expenditure  for  purposes  of  ad- 
ministrative improvement  and  material  development.  And  it 
is  suggested  that  they  be  taken  off  our  hands,  as  Ceylon, 
St.  Helena,  and  the  Straits  Settlements  wei'c  in  a  former  day  -and 
be  directly  administered  as  appanages  of  the  Crown.  I  would  only 
add  one  thing,  Ceylon  was  conquered  at  the  expense  of  India^ 
and  has  been  raised  to  the  position  of  a  Crown  Colony  ;  but  the 
expenses  India  incurred  in  connection  with  Ceylon  were  not 
refunded.  Certain  pensions  which  were  granted  to  officers  India 
continued  to  pay  up  to  a  very  recent  time.  Bechuanaland  (South 
Africa)  is  administered  as  a  Crown  Colony,  and  is  not  thrust  on 
the  hands  of  j;he  Cape.  Political  exprvrJifiire  hryond  the 
Frontier. — This  is  properly  Foreign  Office  expenditure  as  being 
connected  with  the  general  foreign  relations  of  the  Empire. 
Foreign  policy  and  control  of  foreign  relations  are  Imperial  func- 
tions, and  charges  in  connection  therewith,  in  whatever  part  of 
the  Empire,  ought  to  be  borne  on  the  Imperial  estimates.  India 
has  no  interest  whatever  beyond  her  territorial  borders,  and  has 
only  to  maintain  peace  and  order  on  her  own  side  of  the  frontier. 
The  Indus,  the  desert,  and  the  Himalayan  wall  aie  impregnable 
lines  of  defence  on  the  north-west,  behind  which  she  can  remain 
in  perfect  security.  All  such  expenditure,  therefore,  as  is  repre- 
sented by  the  subsidies  to  the  Amir  and  other  tribal  (ihiefs,  and 
other  like  charges,  is  strictly  Imperial  in  furtherance  of  Imperial 
interests  in  mid-.\sia.  Lastly,  The  irrefliicihle  minivunn  of 
Europeaiift. — If  England  thinks  that  a  certain  number  of  European 
officers  and  a  certain  strength  of  the  European  Army  must  always 
be  maintained  in  India,  she  must  be  prepared  to  pay  a  fair  share 
of  the  cost  thrown  on  India  for  the  purpose,  the  maintenance  of 
British  supremacy  in  India  being  a  matter  affecting  the  most  vita! 
interests  of  England. 

And  also  the  most  vital  interests  of  India  ? — Therefore,  I  s&v, 
the  charges  should  be  divided  between  the  two. 

(.*»//•  James  Peile.)  You  have  quoted  this  resolution  of  1888, 
of  the  Government  of  Lord  Dufferin,  I  think  ? — Yes. 

What  you  refer  to  is  this  17th  paragraph,  I  think  (showing  hook 
to  u'itness)  ? — Yes,  and  the  18th. 

And  the  18th.  What  tiie  Government  of  India  says  is  this — you 
consider  that  it  said  that  the  educational  expenditure  should  be 
stopped  ? — I  did   not   say  "  stopped  "  ;  I  said   they   should   be  "  a 
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"  constantly  diminishing  quantity."     You  v  ill    see    they  have    put 
it  more  clearly  in  the  next  paragraph  at  the  bottom. 

The  point  is  to  see  under  what  cirounistances  and  under  what 
conditions  the  Gosernment  of  India  proposed  that  it  should  be 
reduced  ? — Yes. 

Would    you    read   it  ? — Yes.  "  Passing   from    the    statistics    of 

"  attendance    at    the    various    classes    of    Indian     schools    and 

"  colleges  to  the  expenditure  on  education,  we  find  that  in  1881-82 

"  the    total  expenditure    on  public    instruction    in  India  was,  in 

"  round  numbers,  186  lakhs  of  rupees.     Four  years  later  (in  1885- 

"  86),  the  total  had  risen  to  240  lakhs  ;  and    last  year    it  stood  at 

"  a  little  over  252  lakhs.     At  the  beginning  of  the  five    years  the 

"  Government  bore  73  lakhs  of  this   expenditure,  while  local  and 

"  municipal  funds  contributed  32  lakhs  ;  the    balance    of  81  lakhs, 

"  consisting  of  fees,  subscriptions,  endowments,  &c.,  falling  on  the 

"public.     In  the  year  1885-86   the  share    of    the  Government  is 

"  shov/n  at  80  lakhs  :  that   of  local  and   municipal    bodies  at  48; 

"  and  that  of  the  public  at   112   lakhs.     The    share    assigned  to 

'■  local  bodies,  however,    is    not  entirely    the    proceeds    of   local 

"  taxation, but  includes  an  item  of  4^  lakhs  contributed  by  Govern- 

"  ment,  so  that  in  effect  the  share  of    Government    at   this  period 

"  stood  at  about  84.^  lakhs.     Next  year   the    shares   are   shown  at 

"  85^    lakhs  for    Government,  49  lakhs    for  local    and    municipal 

"  boards,  and  117^  lakhs  for  the  public.     But   of  the  49   lakhs  ex- 

*'  pended  by  local  bodies,  6i  were  contributed  by    Government,  so 

"  that  there  has  been  a   progressive   increase    in  the    Government 

"  expenditure.     The  Governor-General  in    Comicil    considers  that 

"  the  growth  of    the  share  borne    by  local  bodies    should,  for  the 

"  future,  exhibit  a  more  marked    increase  than    it  has    done  since 

"  1885,  and  that  there    should    be    a  tendency  to  decrease  rather 

"  than     to     increase    in     the    share    which      now     is      defrayed 

"from    the    public    treasury."     Then     comes,     farther,     this: — 

"  "The     Government     of     India     recognises     its     responsibility 

"  to    provide     so     far     as     its    finances    permit,     facilities     for 

"  the  education     of    the    people.     But     in    educational,    as     in 

"  all    other  matters,  it  is  the  policy  of  the    (^o^ernment  of  India 

"  to  avoid  entering   into  competition   with  private  enterprise ;  it 

"  pioneers  the  way  ;  but,  having  shown    the  way,  it  recognises  no 

"  responsibility  to  do  for  the  people  what  the  people  can  and  ought 

"  to  do  for  themselves.     When,  therefore,   local   effoi-t  or  private 

'•  enterprise  shows  itself  able  and  willingto  supply  the  educational 

"  wants  of  the  people  in  any  locality,  it  is  the  policy  of  Govern- 

"  ment  to  retire  from  the  field  of  direct  instruction  and  to  help  by 

"  reasonable  subventions  of  money  the  operations  of  independent 

"  institutions.     Under  this  policy  it  is  the  aim  of  the    Government 

"  also,    wherever    there   is    vitality  of   private  effort,  to  restrict 

"  official  action  to  the  maintenance  of  a  few  schools,  in  which  the 
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"  system  of  instruetion  and  discipline  shall  afford  a  standard  for 
"  the  emulation  of  private  or  aided  institntioiis  in  the  neighbour- 
"  hood.  In  pursuance  of  this  policy,  the  expenditure  from  pro- 
"  vineial  revenues  on  Government  educational  institutions  should 
"  not  ordinarily  increase  in  proporlion  to  the  total  expenditure, 
"  but  sliould,  rather,  be  a  constantly  diminishing  «juantity,  provid- 
'■'•  ed  that  there  is  the  assurance  that  the  ground  abandoned  by  the 
"  Government  shall  be  occupied  by  local  effort."' 

You  see  the  last  words   "provided "? — These  inconvenient 

provisos  are  likely  to  be  forgotten,  and  only  the  idea  carried  out 
in  practice. 

I  think  the  proviso  at  the  eiid  is  an  essential  part  of  the  docu- 
ment, is  it  not  ?  The  Government  will  not  diminish  its  contribu- 
tioTi,  lodefisit  is  assured  that  the  place  of  that  contribution  will  be 
taken  by  private  funds.  The  whole  paragraph  is  entirely  in  favour 
of  local  self  government,  is  it  not  ? — "NN'ell.  so  far  as  this  sort  of 
expenditure  is  concerned,  of  course  Government  would  throw  the 
responsibilities  on  the  Provincial  (tovernments.  I  would  mention 
one  point.  During  the  four  or  five  years  previous  to  the  issue  of 
this  Resolution,  in  consequence  of  the  orders  issued  by  Lord 
Ripon  in  1*^84,  the  educational  expenditure  had  been  increasing  in 
a  fairly  satisfactory  manner,  but  from  1890  it  has  been  at  a  stand- 
still. For  the  last  five  vears  there  ims  been  only  an  increase  of 
Rx.  30.000.  M  hen  in  England  you  have  gone  from  o,OOO.OnOZ.  to 
9,(HX),000/. 

That  is  an  increase  in  the  Government  expenditure? — Of  Go- 
vernment expenditure. 

But  has  the  expenditure  from  local  funds  and  other  sources  in- 
creased or  not  ? — Oh  yes,  it  has  increased. 

Then  the  purpose  of  the  Government  in  th.at  paragraph  has 
been  fulfilled  ? — That  is  not  my  point.  Language  such  as  is  used 
in  this  Resolution  would  not  have  been  held  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  any  responsible  minister  during  the  recent  debates 
on  the  Education  Bill,  to  the  effect  that  Government  were  to 
recognise  no  responsibility  to  do  for  tlie  people  that  which  the 
people  can  and  ought  to  do  for  themselves. 

(Chairman.)  Yesterday  you  were  reducing  the  Army  to  the 
unit  of  the  European  soldier,  and  in  support  of  your  view,  you 
were  quoting  an  officer  of  repute,  namely,  the  late  Sir  Gciirge 
Kellner  ;  and  I  think  he  estimated  according  to  your  quotation 
from  him.  that  seven  native  soldiers  were  financially  the  equivalent 
of  three  Europeans:  did  he  not  ? — Yes. 

I  was  questioning  the  value  of  that  reduction  to  one  unit,  be- 
cause various  people  will  vary  in  the  wa^  they  look  at  it ;  and  in 
support   of   that   my    attention    has   been   called    to    Sir  George 
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Kellner  liimself,  In  1873,  he  said,  "  the  soldier  is  the  true  unit  of 
"mihtary  expenditure."  I  am  quoting  his  evidence  taken  before  the 
Select  Committee  on  East  India  Finance,  "  in  order  to  get  that 
"  unit,  I  propose  to  take  four  native  soldiers  as  equivalent  to  one 
"  European  soldier,  financially,  for  the  purpose  of  compai'ison." 
That  rather  shakes  the  authority,  does  it  not  ?—  One  European 
soldier  equal  to ? 

"  I  propose   to    take    four   native  soldiers  as    equivalent   to  one 
European  soldier"  ?  —Financially  ? 
For  financial  purposes  ? — Is  that  so  ? 

I  am  bringing  this  divergence  before  you  in  support  of  my 
remonstrance  against  these  somewhat  ai-bitrarv  reductions  of 
different  classes  to  one  denomination  ?— 1  was  not  aware  of  this 
expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  Sir  George  Kellner,  who  was 
Accountant-General  in  the  Militaiy  Department  for  a    long  time. 

I  quite  admit  your  justification  in  quoting  him  ;  I  only  wanted 
to  point  out  to  you  that,  in  quoting  high  officers,  sometimes  they 
take  such  various  views  of  the  same  cirenmstances  that  it  does 
not  suffice  to  build  important  financial  conclusions  on  their 
statements  ? — Yes ;  but  we  are  not  military  experts.  We  can 
take  Our  stand  only  upon  what  these  experts  say.  I  was  not 
awai'e  of  this  other  expression  of  opinion  on  his  part,  else  I  should 
not  have  quoted  him. 

(Sh-  Willinm  Weddirbm-n.^  There  is  a  point  on  which  it  was 
suggested  that  you  might  be  able  to  inform  the  Commission  ;  it  is 
with  regard  to  the  action  of  Lord  Elgin  in  regard  to  a  petition 
which  Avas  presented  to  him  at  Poona.  It  is  stilted  that  that 
petition  was  returned  to  the  persons  who  presented  it.  for  some 
purpose.  Do  you  know  for  what  purpose  ;  can  you  tell  us  the 
circumstances  of  that  petition  ? — Yes.  I  was  one  of  the  secretaries 
of  tiie  Poona  Savvajanik  Sabha  at  the  time  when  we  proposed  to 
present  an  address  to  His  Ijordship.  It  was  an  address  of  welcome, 
and  in  that  we  had,  as  was  the  usual  practice,  stated  our  grievances, 
as  we  had  done  in  similar  addresses  to  previous  Viceroys,  Lord 
Ripon  and  T<ord  Dufferin.  when  they  were  in  Poona.  and  we  had 
also  drafted  our  address  in  the  same  manner.  There  were,  I 
believe,  foiu'  or  five  paragrai»hs  in  that  draft  which  referred  to 
Imperial  grievances.  Imperial  expenditure,  and  railwjiy  policy,  and 
things  of  that  kind,  avjd  there  were  four  or  five  paragraphs  which 
were  about  local  matters.  In  India,  we  generally  send  these  drafts 
in  advance  to  the  persons  to  whom  the  addresses  are  to  be  pre- 
sented, to  enaWe  these  high  persons  to  prepare  their  replies,  and 
so  we  sent  this  in  accordance  with  that  practice  to  His  Lordship 
about  10  or  12  days  before  the  time.  We.  however,  received  the 
draft  bock  with  an  intimation  that  His  Lordship  declined  to  hear 
anything  about  Imperial  matters,  that  he  was  in  Bombay,  and  he 
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only  wanted  to  hear  about  Bombay  mntteis,  ftnd  he  wanted  us, 
therefore,  to  take  out  the  four  or  five  paragraphs  that  referred  to 
Imperial  questions,  otherwise  he  would  not  aecept  the  address. 
Now,  our  point,  with  regard  to  Bombay  grievances  was  this,  that 
we  had  the  Governor  there :  we  could  go  to  him  when  we  wanted. 
There  were  questions  not  in  the  discretion  of  the  (iovernor.  in 
regard  to  which  Ave  had  to  go  to  the  Government  of  India. 
The  Viceroy  comes  ouee  in  a  way  to  Poona,  and  a  political  body  like 
the  Sabha,  would  naturally  take  advantage  of  his  presence  to  press 
upon  him  their  grievances  in  regard  to  the  whole  country,  in  which 
all  were  ecjually  interested.  We  had  done  that  before  in  the  case 
of  Lord  Dufferin,  and  in  the  ease  of  Lord  Ripon  ;  but,  in  this  case, 
Lord  Elgin  told  us  that,  if  the  paragraphs  were  not  omitted,  he 
would  not  receive  the  address:  and.  on  the  principle  of  half  a  loaf 
being  better  than  no  bread,  we  omitted  the  paragraphs. 

Can  yon  state  definitely  what  the  last  four  or  five  paragi-aphs 
related  to  ? — It  is  rather  difficult  to  recall  at  this  moment.  There 
was,  I  believe,  a  paragraph  about  military  expenditure,  a  paragraph 
about  railway  policy,  a  paragraph  about  the  Jury  Bill,  which  was 
at  the  time  agitating  the  people.  I  cannot  give  all  the  points  just 
now  ;  but,  if  I  had  only  a  little  time  to  consult  newspapers,  I 
could  do  so. 

There  was  no  objection  raised  to  the  form  of  t'  e  petition,  on  the 
score  of  the  language  not  being  respectful? — Absolutely  none. 

It  was  the  substance  of  it  that  was  objected  to  ? — Ve.s. 

You  will,  perhaps,  not  have  so  much  personal  knowledge  of  it — 
but  are  you  aware  that  the  same  objection  was  raised  in  Madras 
by  Lord  Elgin  ?     T  have  read  of  it  in  the  papers. 

What  was  the  result  ? — The  Madras  Mahajan  Sabha  took  a 
firmer  stand  than  we  did,  and  they  declined  to  present  the  address. 

And  the  address  was  not  presented  ? — The  address  was  not  pre- 
sented. May  I  here  volunteer  information  on  a  point  connected 
with  that  ?  When  Lord  Dufferin  came  to  Poona,  there  was  also  a 
little  incident,  but  not  exactly  of  this  kind.  The  Public  Service 
Commissioners  had  just  been  appointed  by  His  Lordship,  but  the 
people  in  India  were  not  satisfied  with  the  constitution  of  the 
Connnission.  In  our  address  Ave  condemned  the  constitution  of 
the  Commission.  We  sent  a  draft  of  the  address  to  His  Lordship, 
and,  although  he  did  not  raise  any  formal  objection,  an  intimfttion 
was  privately,  and  very  tactfully,  conveyed  to  us  that,  if  our 
opposition  was  not  quite  so  uncompromising,  he  would  be  able  to 
make  a  statement  on  the  subject,  which  otherwise  he  could  not 
make.  We  modified  our  statement  a  little,  and  that  satisfied  him. 
But  this  was  entirely  private.  Lord  Ripon  raised  no  objection  to- 
the  address  which  was  presented  to  him. 
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FEMALE  EDUCATION  IN  INDIA. 

[^Paper  read  at  the  Educational  Congress  held  in  connec- 
tion with  the  WomeiLS  Sevtion  {Education)  of  the  Victorian 
Era  Exhibition,  1897,  by  Professor  G.  K.  Gokhale.] 

Staudiug  here  as  I  do,  my  mind  cannot  help  being  tilled  with 
thoughts  in  which  I'egret  and  gi*atitude  and  hope  are  all  strangely 
blended  together.  I  stand  before  you  as  a  representative  of  the 
only  part  of  this  great  £n)pire  which  is  far  behind  the  rest  in  its 
enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  what  may  be  called  modern  civili- 
sation. And  yet  we  were  the  first  to  emerge  from  barbarism,  and 
my  nation  was  not  only  great,  but  was  the  greatest  of  ail  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  long  before  any  one  had  heard  anything  of  the 
oldest  states  of  the  ^^'est.  Time,  however,  which  brings  ripeness 
to  the  raw  fruit  brings  also  decay  to  the  lipe  one,  and  the  country 
which  was  once  the  cradle  and  long  the  home  of  a  noble  religion, 
a  noble  philosophy,  and  science  and  art  of  every  kind,  is  at  the 
present  day  steeped  in  ignorance  and  superstition  and  all  the  moral 
helplessness  which  comes  of  such  darkness. 

But  while  this  rcfleetion  fills  me  with  what  you  will  all  admit 
to  be  a  natural  feeling  of  sadness,  it  is  coupled  with  brighter 
thoughts,  for  they  are  the  thoughts  of  gratitude  and  hope.  Among 
the  many  achievements  and  triumphs  of  this  Victorian  Era,  which 
you  are  celebrating  with  such  legitimate  satisfaction,  there  is,  to 
my  mind,  nothing  comparable  to  the  work — the  thrice  blessed 
work — of  regenerating  ancient  India  which  you  have  on  numerous 
occasions  pledged  yourselves  to  achieve,  and  which  has  already 
been  so  worthily  begun.  The  situation  is,  in  many  respects,  per- 
fectly unique  in  the  history  of  the  world.  A  gieat  Eastern 
civilisation,  stationary  for  many  centuries,  is  being  once  again 
galvanised  into  life  by  reason  of  its  coming  in  contact  with  a 
younger  and  much  more  vigorous  civilisation  of  the  West.  The 
retention  of  all  that  is  great  and  noble  in  our  rational  life,  as  it  has 
come  down  to  us  from  the  past,  and  the  fullest  absorption  of  what 
is  great  and  noble  in  the  life  of  the  West,  as  revealed  to  us  by  our 
connection  with  England — this  is  now  the  work  which  has  to  be 
accomplished  before  we  can  once  more  hold  our  head  high  as  a 
nation.  How  far  such  an  ideal  union  of  the  different  elements 
constituting  the  two  civilisations  is  possible  time  alone  will  show. 
The  task  is  one  of  extreme  difficulty,  but  when  it  is  achieved,  if  it 
can  be  achieved  at  all,  the  reward  will  be  correspondingly  great. 
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A  wide  diffusion  of  female  education  in  all  its  branches  is  a 
factor  of  the  highest  value  to  the  true  well-being  of  every  nation. 
In  India  it  assumes  additional  importance  by  reason  of  the  bond- 
age of  caste  and  custom  which  tries  to  keep  us  tied  down  to  cer- 
tain fixed  ways  of  life  and  fixed  modes  ^f_  thought,  and  which  so 
often  cripples  all  efforts  at  the  most  elen.entary  reforms.  One 
peculiarity  of  the  Indian  life  of  the  present  day  is  the  manner  in 
which  almost  every  single  act  of  our  daily  life  is  regarded  as  regu- 
lated by  some  religious  notion  or  another.  A\'e  must  eat,  and 
sleep,  and  even  stand,  and  sit,  and  walk  only  in  accordance  with 
certain  religious  beliefs,  and  the  slightest  departure  from  the 
accepted  ideas  in  these  matters  is  understood  to  increase  the 
difficulties  in  the  path  of  our  salvation.  And,  naturally,  these 
ide.as  have  a  far  stronger  hold  on  the  minds  of  women  tlian  of 
men.  All  who  know  anything  of  Indian  women  know  that  the 
turn  of  their  mind  is  intensely  religious— a  result  due  in  no  small 
measure  to  their  being  shut  out  from  all  other  intellectual  pur- 
suits. And  this  combination  of  enforced  ignorance  and  overdone 
religion  not  only  makes  them  willing  victims  of  customs  unjust; 
and  hurtful  in  the  highest  degree,  but  it  also  makes  tfiem  the  most 
formidable,  because  the  most  effective,  opponents  of  all  attempts 
at  change  or  innovation.  It  is  obvious  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances, a  wid(,>  diffusion  of  education, with  all  its  solvent  influences, 
among  the  women  of  India,  is  the  only  means  of  emancipating 
their  minds  from  this  degrading  thraldom  to  ideas  inherited 
through  a  long  past  and  that  such  emancipation  will  not  only  res- 
tore our  ivomen  to  the  honoured  position  which  they  at  one  time 
occupied  in  India,  t)ut  will  also  facilitate,  more  than  anything 
else,  our  assimilation  of  those  elements  of  Western  civilisation 
without  which  all  thoughts  of  India's  regeneration  are  mere  idle 
dreams,  and  all  attempts  at  it  foredoomed  to  failure.  The  solution 
appears  simple  enough,  and  yet  no  problem  in  India  is  sui-rounded 
with  greater  difficulties  or  requiries  a  more  delicate  and  patient 
handling. 

Vou,  in  this  country,  who  are  far  more  fortunately  circnms- 
taneed,  will  find  it  hard  to  realize  the  exact  nature  or  the  full 
meaning  of  these  difficulties.  You  have  long  left  beiiind  the 
period  when  it  was  necessary  for  any  one  to  demonstrate  to  you 
the  necessity  of  vindicating  the  dignity  of  feirale  education.  And 
practically,  at  the  presi  nt  day.  the  highest  education  which  this 
gi'eat  country  of  yours  can  provide  in  the  different  sciences  and  arts 
is  freely  available  to  your  women,  and  is  freely  availed  of  by  them. 
It  is  true  that  the  lingering  bigotry'of  men  still  tries  here  and  there 
to  throw  small  obstacles  in  your  way.  but  they  are,  comparatively 
speaking,  of  little  importance.  If.  for  instance,  men  will  not 
allow  you  to  be  called  Senior  AVrsnglers.  that  only  enables  you  to 
claim  a  higher  distinction,  — that  of  excelling  Senior  Wranglers. 
The  freedom  to  acquire  knowledge,  and  secure  the  culture  of  mind 
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that  knowledge  brings,    is   enjoyed  in    this  eonnti'y    by   men  and 
women  in  an  equal  degree,  and  if  any  individual  fails   to  take  due 
advantage  of  this  freedom,  the  responsibility  for    suoh  neglect  be- 
longs to  that  individual,  or  that  individual's   guardians,    and  to  no 
one  else.     In  India,  however,  the  state  of  things  is   entirely  differ- 
ent.    Tlie  position  there  cannot   be  better  described   than   in    the 
words  of  Ijord  Ripon's  Education    Commission,  Avhich  ran  thus  : 
"  The  social  customs   of  India,    in    regnrd    to  child-marriage    and 
"  the  seclusion  in  which    women   of  the  well-to-do  classes  spend 
"  their  nsarried  life  in  most  parts  of  the  eounti\y,  create  difficulties 
"  which  embarrass  the   promoters    of    female  education  at  every 
"  step.     The  duration    of  the  school-goirg  age  for  girls  is  much 
"  shorter  than  that  for  boys.     It   usually    terminates  at  nine  and 
"seldom  extends  beyond  the  eleventh  year.     At  so   early  an    age  a 
"  girl's  education  is  scarcely  begun  :  and  in  very  few  cases  has  the 
"  married  child  the  opportunity    of  going    on    with   her  education 
"  after  she  lea\  es  school."     I  must  state  here  that  this  description 
does  not  apply  tn  the  Brahmins  in  Bengal,  who,  though  Hindus  by 
race,  have  broken  from  all  Hindu  traditions,    and    ha^e   cut  them- 
selves off  from  the  Hindu  community.     It    does    not  apply   to  the 
Parsees  and  the  Native  Christians.     These  three  classes  no  longer 
suffer  from  the  evils  of  early    marriages,    o)-,    rather,   early  betro- 
thals, and  there  is  no  enforced  seclusion  of  married  women  among 
them  ;  but,  after  all,  numerically  speaking,  they   are    a   mei'e  drop 
in  the  ocean.     The   description    is    essentially  true  of  the  whole 
Mahomedan  community,  and  of  the  vast  bulk  of  the    Hindu     com- 
munity.    And   yet,    so    far    as    the    Hindus  are  concerned,  their 
women  occupied    a   much    more   honoured   and  dignified  position 
than  this  at  one  time.     There  is  no  doubt   whatever,   as  stated  by 
Dr.  15handarkar,  the  foremost  Sanskrit   scholar   in  Westei'n  India 
at  the  present  day,  that  in  very  old  times   Indian    women  were  not 
debarred  from  the  highest   education.     In    the   Vedic  period — the 
remotest  past  of  which  we  have  any  record — about  five    thousand 
years  ago  they  were  among  the  inspired  writers  of  sacred  hymns, 
on  which  our  religion  is  based.      In  the  Upanishads — philosophical 
writings  subsequent  to  the  Vedas — they   are    mentioned  as  taking 
pai't  in  the  discussions  of  the  assemblages    of   learned    Rishis,  in 
which  the  highest  problems    about   the   Avorld    and   the    Supreme 
and  the    Individual    Soul    were    discussed.     In    our    great  epic 
poems— descriptive  of  a  period  subsequent  to  the  Upanishads.  but 
still  considerably  anterior   to   the    Christian    era — they  are  repre- 
sented as  going  through  a  regular  course    of   education,  of  which 
drawing,  music,  and  even  dancingfwhich  is  now  considered  degrad- 
ing^ formed  part ;  they  mixed  freely    with   men  and    entered    into 
learned  discussions  with  them  on  spiritual  and  other  difficult  sub- 
jects.    When  Buddhism  took  its  birth  in  India  by    way    of  protest 
against  the  sacrificial  and  ritual  part  of  Hinduism,   we  find  women 
actively  assisting  the  reform  which  Buddha   had   inaugurated,  and 
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■discussing  with  him  abstruse  points  about  duty,  virtue  and  abso- 
lution. It  is  only  when  we  come  to  the  period  of  our  dramatic 
literature  that  we  perceive  a  tendency  in  women  to  fall  behind 
men  in  learning.  We  then  find  them  not  as  well  versed  as  men  in 
the  classical  language,  but  even  then  they  could  read  and  write 
and  compose  poetry  in  the  popular  languages.  And  even  so  late 
as  the  Eleventh  Century — the  century  which  first  attracted  Maho- 
medan  invaders  to  our  land — we  find  instances  of  women  possess- 
ing a  high  degree  of  education  and  engaged  in  intellectual 
pursuits.  Then,  almost  suddenly,  all  light  seemed  to  be  extin- 
guislied.  and  for  the  last  seven  centuries  our  female  world  has 
been  enveloped  in  a  kind  of  intellectual  gloom. 

My  friend,  Mr.  Romesh  Chunder  Dutt,  thus  ^^Tites  about  the 
position  of  women  in  ancient  India,  in  his  admirable  work  on 
"  Civilisation  in  .\ncient  India'  : — "  We  cherish  the  picture  of  the 
"  cultured  lady,  Viswavara,  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us 
"  through  thousands  of  years,  a  pious  lady  who  composed  sacred 
*'  hymns,  performed  sacrifices,  and  with  simple  fervency  invoked 
"  the  God  Agni  to  regulate  and  keep  within  virtuous  bounds  the 
"  mutual  relations  of  married  couples.  We  meet  with  the  names 
"  of  other  ladies,  also,  who  were  among  the  writers  of  the  sacred 
"  hymns  of  the  Rig  Veda."  In  another  place  Mr.  Dutt  writes  : — 
"  We  have  seen  that  the  absolute  seclusion  of  women  w-as 
"  unknown  in  ancient  India.  Hindu  women  held  an  honoured 
"  place  from  the  dawn  of  Hindu  civilisation  four  thousand  years 
"  ago  ;  they  inherited  and  possessed  property  ;  they  took  a  share 
"  in  sacrifices  and  religious  duties  ;  they  attended  great  assemblies 
"on  State  occasions;  they  often  distinguished  themselves  in 
*'  science  and  the  learning  of  their  times.  And  they  even  had 
"  their  legitimate  influence  on  polities  and  administration.  Consi- 
"  dered  as  the  intellectual  companions  of  their  husbands,  as  their 
"  friends  and  loving  helpers  in  the  journey  of  life,  as  the  partners 
"  of  their  religious  duties,  and  the  centre  of  their  domestic  bliss, 
"  Hindu  wives  were  honoured  and  respected  in  ancient  times'".  And 
a^ain  : — "  We  saw  in  our  account  of  the  Epic  period  that  ladies 
"  sometimes  devoted  t'nemselves  to  the  pursuit  of  philosophy,  that 
"  Gargi  Vacaknavi  distinguished  herself  among  the  learned  men 
"  of  the  Court  of  Janaka 

"  Megasthenes  is  a  witness  to  the  fact  that  sacred  learning 
"  and  philosophy  were  not  forbidden  in  the  rationalistic  period 
"  to  such  ladies  as  desired  to  devote  themselves    to  such  studies." 

Education,  enlightened  freedom,  and  an  honoured  position  in 
society,  these  -and  not  enforced  seclusion  and  ignorance— are  the 
rightful  inheritance  of  Indian  women.  The  last  seven  centuries 
of  darkness  have,  however,  so  effectually  done  their  work  that 
any  one  who  reminds  the  Indian  people  of  this  past  state  of 
things,  and  asks  them  to  make  an  attempt  to  return  to  it.  runs 
the  risk  of  being    set  down    as    an    innovator.     And  in   this,  as  in 
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several  other  matters,  it  is  England  that  is  awakening  us  to  a  true 
sense  of  our  duty.  Of  course,  even  before  the  advent  of  the 
British  into  India,  instruction  of  a  most  rudimentary  character  in 
reading  and  writing  was  sometimes  imparted  here  and  there  to 
girls  of  the  upper  classes,  but  this  instruction  was  not  based  on 
any  system,  and  it  possessed  no  organised  character.  Its  nature 
is  thus  described  by  the  Education  Commission  : — "Apart  from 
"  the  Sanskrit  traditions  of  women  of  learning  and  literary  merit 
"  in  pre-historie  and  mediaeval  times,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
"  when  the  British  obtained  possession  of  the  country,  a  section 
"  of  the  female  population  was  educated  up  to  the  modest  require- 
"  ments  of  household  life.  In  certain  provinces  little  girls  occa- 
"  sionally  attended  the  indigenous  village  schools  and  learned  the 
"  same  lessons  as  tlieir  brothers.  Many  women  of  the  upper  class 
"  had  their  minds  stored  with  the  legends  of  the  Puranas  and 
"  Epic  poems,  which  supply  impressive  lessons  in  morality  and 
"  in  India  form  the  substitute  for  history.  Among  the  lower 
"  orders  the  keeping  of  the  daily  accounts  fell  in  some  households 
"  to  the  mother  or  chief  female  of  the  family.  The  arithmetic  of 
"  the  homestead  was  often  conducted  by  primitive  methods,  addi- 
"  tion  and  subtraction  being  performed  by  means  of  flowers  or  any 
"  rude  counters  which  came  to  hand.  Among  the  more  actively 
"  religious  sects  and  races  girls  received  education  as,a  necessary 
"  part  of  their  spiritual  training.  In  the  Punjab  they  may  still  be 
"  seen  seated  in  groups  around  some  venerable  Sikh  priest,  learn- 
"  ing  to  read  and  recite  the  national  scriptures  or  granth,  and  the 
"  Brahmin  tutor  of  wealthy  Hindu  families  does  not  confine  his 
"  instruction  to  the  sons  alone.  In  some  parts  of  the  country 
"  such  education  as  girls  obtained  Avas  confined  ostensibly  to 
"  reading  and  arithmetic,  writing   being   an    art  not   held  suitable 

"  for  women  of  respectable  life As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 

"  always  have  been  women  of  great  accomplishments  and  strong 
"  talents  for  business  in  India.  At  this  moment  one  of  the  best 
"  administered  Native  States  has  been  ruled  during  two  genera- 
"  tions  by  ladies — the  successive  Begums  of  Bhopal.  Many  of  the 
"  most  ably  managed  of  the  great  landed  properties  or  Zeminda- 
"  ries  of  Bengal  are  entirely  in  the  hands  of  females  ;  while  in 
"  commercial  life,  women  conduct,  through  their  agents,  lucrative 
"  and  complicated  concerns.  But  the  idea  of  giving  girls  a  school 
"  education,  as  a  necessary  part  of  their  training  for  life,  did  not 
"  originate  in  India  until  quite  within  our  own  daj' s.  The  intellec- 
"  tual  activity  of  Indian  women  is  very  keen,  and  it  seems  fre- 
"  quently  to  last  longer  in  life  than  the  mental  energies  of  the 
"  men.  The  intelligence  of  Indian  women  is  certainly  far  in  ad- 
"  vance  of  their  opportunities  of  obtaining  school  instruction,  and 
"  promises  well  for  their  education  in  the  future."  It  will  thus 
be  seen  tliat,  for  systematic  and  organised  efforts  for  the  promo- 
tion of  female  education,  as  also  for  a   correct   appreciation  of  its 
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importance  as  a  factor  of  individual  improvement  and  national 
progress,  we  are  indebted  almost  exclusively  to  the  influence  in- 
troduced into  the  country  by  British  rule,  and  these  influences, 
moreover,  have  been  brought  to  Inar  on  us  on  a  largo  scale  only 
since  the  accession  of  the  present  sovereign  to  the  throne.  A  brief 
account  of  the  work  achieved  so  far  in  this  held  in  the  different 
pi-ovinces  of  India  will  not  be  out  of  pluce  in  tliis  paper. 

Beginning  >vith  my  own  Presidency,  Bombay,  we  find  that  the 
credit  of  making  the  first  organised  effort   to  edu.ate  Indian  girls 
belongs  to  the  American  Missionary  Society,  who  opened,  in  1824, 
the  first  native  girls'    school    in    Bomljay.     By  the    vear  1829.  no 
fewer  than  4fK>  female  pupils  were  receiving    instruction     in    their 
schools.     The  Scottish  .Missionary  Society  was  not  long  in  follow- 
ing tl;e  example  of  the  American  Society,  and  Dr.    Wilson,    one  of 
the  most  respected  i)ames  in    India,   established    on    its  behalf  six 
schools  tor  native  girls  in  Bombay  in  1820.     In  1840,  this    society 
opened  five  schools  for  high-class  Hindu  girls    in  the    neighbour- 
hood of  Poona.     It  was  not  till  iN'd  that  the    Indians   themselves 
came  forward  to    v.ork  in  this    field.     In    that  year  the  Students' 
Literary  and  Scientific  Society  was  formed,  which  counted    among 
its  founders  and    earliest   workers   such    men    as    Mr.    Dadabhai 
Naoroji,  the  late  Mr.  Mandlik,  and    others,   and  which   has,  on  the 
whole,  done  most  excellent  work.     This  Society    began    its  opera- 
tions with  nine  vernacular  free    schools,    attended    by    more  than 
6.")0  girls.     In  1854,  the  Court  of  Directors  addressed    to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  the  famous  Despatch    on    Education,  which  laid 
down  the  lines  on  which  the  work  of  educating  the  Indian  people 
was  to  be    undertaken    by    the    Clovernment.     It    is  a  wonderful 
document,  and  no  wonder  that  it  is  so,  seeing  that  it  is  reputed  to 
have  emanated  from  the  pen  of  John  Stuart  Mill.     This  Despatch 
laid  great  sti'css  on  the  urgency  and  importance    of   female  educa- 
tion in  India,  and  led  to    (Jovernment    joining    in  the  good  work, 
which  till  then  had  been  left  entirely  to  private  enterprise.     Later 
on,  the  visit  of  Miss  Mary  Carpenter,  whose    name    will  always  be 
gi'atefully  cherished  by  the  Indi;ui  people,  gave  a  great   and  much- 
needed  impetus  to  the  movement,  and  Female  Normal  Schools  for 
the  supply  of  female  teachers  were  established  in  Bombay,    Poona 
and    Ahmedabad.     The    progress    in    female     education    in    the 
Bombay  Presidency  during  the  last  half  century    has   indeed  been 
continuous  and  remarkable.     In  1854  there  were   65  girls'  schools, 
attended  bv  3,500  pupils.     In    1869.    the    number    or  schools  had 
risen  to  209,  and  that  of  pupils  to  over  9/X)0.     In  1881  the  number 
of  schools  stood  at  343,  with  over  26,000  pupils.     Last   year  there 
were  9(Ml   schools    for    girls    with    an   attendance   of  over  84,000 
pupils. 

In  the  Madras  Presidency,  the  first  attempt  at  pro\nding 
schools  for  native  girls  was  made  in  1841  by  the  Missionaries  of 
the  Scottish  Church.     In  1845,  the  first  girls'  school   under  partial 
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native  management  was  opened.  When  the  Despatch  of  1854 
arrived  in  India,  there  were  in  the  Madras  Presidency  256  girls' 
schools,  attended  by  8,000  girls.  In  1881,  the  number  of  schools 
had  risen  to  557,  and  that  of  pupils  to  over  35,00(K  Last  year 
there  were  in  the  Madras  Presidency  over  1,0(H)  schools,  attended 
by  nearly  110,000  girls. 

The  Despatch  of  1851  found  288  girls'  schools,  with  nearly 
7,000  pupils,  in  Bengal.  But  included  in  this  number  was  an 
institution  which  has  since  become  famous  in  the  history  of 
female  education  in  India — the  Bethune  Clirls'  School  in  t'alcutta. 
The  following  account  of  this  institution  is  given  in  the  report  of 
the  Education  Commission  :-  "This  institution  was  established  in 
"  1840,  and  bears  the  name  of  its  founder,  Mr.  Drinkwater 
"  Betliune,  then  Legal  Member  of  Council,  who  took  an  active  part 
"  in  many  movements  for  the  advancement  of  native  society.  It 
"  was  opened  under  the  name  of  'the  Hindu  Female  School,' wilh  23 
"  pupils  and  was  for  some  time  maintained  at  the  entire  cost  and 
"  under  the  direct  management  of  Mr.  Bethune,  who  also  by  his 
"  will  left  lands  and  other  property  in  Calcutta  for  its  endowment 
"  in  perpetuity.  On  his  death,  in  1851,  it  was  taken  up  by  Lord 
"  Dalhousie,  who  for  nearly  five  years  paid  8,000  rupees  annually 
"  for  its  maintenance  from  his  private  purse.  The  charge  was 
"  afterwards  transferred  to  the  State,  although  the  direct  manage- 
''  ment  of  the  school  continued  and  still  continues  in  the  hands  of  a 
"  Committee.  Unlike  the  earlier  Missionai-y  efforts,  the  Bethune 
"  School  rests  on  a  secular  basis  ;  and  the  Committee  aims  at  con- 
"  ducting  it  in  accordance  with  national  Indian  feeling.  It 
"  derives  its  pupils  chiefly  from  the  higher  classes,  exacts  an  ade- 
"  quate  payment  for  boarding  and  other  charges,  and  carries  its 
"  instruction  up  to  University  Standard. '  The  number  of  girls' 
schools  in  1881  stood  at  over  1,000,  with  an  attendance  of  over 
41,000  pupils.  Last  year  these  figures  were  3,352  schools  and 
114,000  pupils. 

The  early  efforts  of  the  Missionary  societies  towards  the 
spread  of  female  education  were  not  very  successful  in  the  North- 
West  Provinces,  and  the  Despatch  of  1854  found  only  17  Mission- 
ary schools  for  girls,  with  an  attendance  of  386  pupils.  After  the 
receipt  of  the  Despatch,  Government  took  up  the  work  with  great 
zeal,  and  by  1871  the  number  of  girls'  schools  in  these  Provinces 
had  reached  640,  and  the  number  of  pupils  nearly  14,000.  Then 
the  progress  was  suddenly  arrested,  and  for  ten  years  there  was 
actnally  a  retrograde  movement,  which  is  thus  described  by  the 
Education  Commission  :  "  Between  1871  and  1881  a  great  decrease 
"  took  place  in  girls'  schools.  Their  abolition  was  mainly  due  to 
"  the  financial  position  of  the  Government.  It  was  felt  that,  if 
"•  retrenchments  were  necessary,  they  could  be  carried  out  in  the 
"  girls'  schools  with  the  least  prejudice  to  education.  By  1881  the 
"  number  of  schools  had  dropped  from  640  to  308,  and  the  number 
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"  of  pupils  from  14,000  to  less  than  9,000.  The  ground  thus  lost 
"  has  not  been  recovered  yet.  Last  year  the  number  of  girls' 
"  schools  in  these  Provinces  stood  at  425,  and  the  number  of  pupils 
"  at  about  12,5fH). 

"  In  the  Punjab,  the  indigenous  schools  for  religious  instruc- 
"  tion  have  always  been  careful  in  imparting  the  rudiments  of 
"  reading  and  writing  to  females,  and  even  at  the  present  day  we 
"  have  over  iKHJ  of  such  schools  attended  by  nearly  13,()(¥»  girls." 
In  addition  to  such  schooKs  the  Despatch  of  1854  found  17  Mis- 
sionary schools  attended  by  300  girls.  Then  the  numbers  began 
to  decrease,  as  in  the  Nortli-West  Provinces,  and  by  1881  they  had 
^rop])ed  to  311  schools  and  n,WO  pupils.  Last  year  these  flgures 
stood  at  302  and  a  little  over  13,000,  respectively. 

Thus  in  these  five  provinces,  we  had,  in  1854,  about  6(X) 
schools  for  girls,  attended  by  about  19,000  pupils.  Instead,  we 
have  now  over  6.<MK)  schools,  attended  by  nearly  2.'iO,0(X)  girls. 
The  progress  indicated  by  these  figures  is  beyond  all  doubt  most 
striking  and  so  far  very  satisfactory.  In  one  respect,  howevei-,  there 
is  room  for  dissatisfaction  and  even  disappointment.  Nearly  all 
this  progress,  remarkalile  as  it  is,  is  confined  to  primary  education. 
Taking  the  Bomliay  Piesidency;  for  instance,  we  find  tliat  among 
the  IMX)  and  odd  schools  for  girls,  there  are  only  GO  for  secondary 
education,  and  even  these  are  for  the  most  part  European,  Eura- 
sian or  Parsee  schools.  The  number  of  secondary  schools  for 
Hindu  girls  is  only  4,  with  an  attendance  of  less  than  200  pupils 
— the  most  notable  of  these  being  the  female  high  school  in  Poena, 
which  owes  so  much  to  the  inspiration,  sympathy,  and  support  of 
our  good  friend  Sir  William  Wedderburn.  As  for  higher  educa- 
tion, there  is  not  a  single  female  college  —arts  or  professional — in 
the  whole  Presidency.  The  main  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the 
higher  or  secondary  education  of  Hindu  girls  is,  of  eoiu-se, 
the  fact  that  these  girls  must  be  married,  or  rather  betrothed.before 
a  certain  age — the  present  limit  being  about  11  or  12  years— and 
that  they  are,  as  a  rule,  withdrawn  from  school  immediately  after 
such  marriage  or  betrothal.  The  question  is  thus  intimately  con- 
nected with  another  necessary  reform,  namely,  raising  the 
marriageable  age  of  Hindu  girls.  And  the  position  may  be  cor- 
rectly described  in  the  following  words  of  the  late  Mr.  Justice 
Telang  :  "  In  discussing  this  matter,  we  seem  sometimes  to  move 
*'  in  a  vicious  circle.  We  cannot  successfully  raise  the  age  of 
"  marriage  for  girls  among  any  large  portions  of  our  community 
"  without  a  wide  spread  of  female  education.  And,  on  the  other 
*'  hand,  any  considerable  spi'ead  of  real  female  education  is  hardly 
"  possible  until  the  age  of  marriage  is  raised.  There  is  a  real 
"  difBculty  here,  but  the  way  to  meet  it  is  at  one  and  the  same 
"  time  to  push  on  female  education  to  the  extent  that  is  possible, 
"  under  present  conditions,  and  to  extend  the  limits  of  mamage- 
"  able  age  in  the  same  way.     And    as    every    advance   is  secured 
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"  along  either  of  these  lines,  the  further  advance  will  become 
"  more  and  more  easy.  Our  progress  in  the  later  stages  will  be 
"  accelerated,  if  I  may  say  so,  in  geometrical  progression." 

Even  the  progress  in  primary  education,  which  appears  so 
striking,  marks,  after  all,  only  tlie  commencement  of  the  great 
work  that  in  reality  lies  before  us.  The  following  figures  will 
make  my  meaning  clear.  In  the  Madras  Presidency,  according  to 
the  last  census,  out  of  a  total  female  population  of  20.CK)0,000,onIy 
250,000  females  can  read  and  write,  or  are  under  instruction, 
which  gives  a  I'atio  of  1  in  80.  In  the  Bombay  Presidency  the 
figures  are  1(K»,(J00,  out  of  a  total  female  population  of  about 
13,000,000,  thus  giving  a  ratio  of  1  in  130.  In  Bengal,  out  of 
37,0<X1,000  females,  only  1.30,0(K)  can  read  and  write,  or  are  under 
instruction  which  means  a  ratio  of  1  in  250.  In  the  Punjab,  the 
figures  are  35,00(\out  of  a  total  of  115  millions — a  ratio  of  1  in 
330.  In  the  North- West  Provinces  we  have  50,000  females  who 
can  read  and  write,  or  are  under  instruction  out  of  a  total  of 
23,000,tXX)  which  gives  a  ratio  of  1  in  410.  The  Central  Provinces 
have  a  female  population  of  6'5  millions,  and  of  these  only  12,000 
— i.e.,  1  in  548 — are  attending  schools  or  can  read  and  write. 
Coujments  on  these  figures  are  really  superfluous. 

The  difficulties,  apart  even  from  social  customs,  are  many 
and  serious.  The  supply  of  good  female  teachers  is  certainly  far 
short  of  the  needs  of  the  country.  The  female  training  colleges 
are  doing  useful  work  in  this  connection,  but  there  is  a  general 
feeling  that  they  do  not  attract  a  sufficiently  large  number  from 
those  elapses  of  women  whose  employment  as  teachers  would 
inspire  general  confidence.  Then  the  question  of  determining  the 
proper  curriculum  for  giris'  schools  is  surrounded  with  difficul- 
ties. As  the  appreciation  of  female  education  becomes  more  wide- 
spread, men  will  come  to  recognize  that  there  ought  to  be  no  moro 
impediments  in  the  patli  of  girls  than  in  that  of  boys  in  selecting 
the  subjects  they  are  to  study  or  choosing  the  books  they  are  to 
read,  in  our  present  circumstances,  however,  when  it  is  neces- 
sary for  us  to  worlv  along  tlie  line  of  least  resistance,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  take  note  of  the  difierent  surroundings  of  boys  and  girls 
in  Indian  Society  in  determining  the  course  of  instruction,  and  to 
make  some  concession  even  to  popular  prejudices  on  the  subject. 
I  fear  this  has  not  been  done  in  the  past  to  the  extent  that  is 
desirable.  The  worst  defect  in  the  present  system  of  female 
education  in  India  is  the  utterly  dry,  mechanical  and  uninterest- 
ing character  of  the  methods  of  instruction.  Women  naturally 
possess  more  refined  sensibilities  than  men,  and  have  a  finer,  more 
delicate  aesthetic  perception  ;  and  a  course  of  instruction  which 
merely  overloads  the  memory  and  fails  to  appeal  to  the  imagina- 
tion is  not  calculated  to  leave  on  the  minds  of  small  girls  very 
agreeable  impressions  of  their  brief  school  career.  But,  as  I  have 
.observed  above,  the  good  work  of    female   education    is    only  just 
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begun  in  India,  and  what  has  been  ah-eady  accomplished  is  as 
nothing  compared  with  what  yet  remains  to  be  achieved.  And  I 
have  firm  faith  that  in  coui-se  of  time  all  the  deficiencies  which  at 
present  constitute  so  many  obstacles  in  our  path  will  one  by  one 
disappear.  Here,  if  anywhere,  we  feel  that  the  flowing  tide  is 
with  us.  The  opposition  of  my  countrymen  to  the  education  of 
their  girls,  at  one  time  so  general  and  so  pronounced,  has  already 
softened  into  indifference,  into  toleration.  And  from  this  to  active 
appreciation  is  but  a  single  st«p,  though  I  must  admit  it  is  not  a 
short  step.  Happily  there  is  no  trace  of  hesitation  or  misgiving 
in  the  minds  of  our  rulers  on  the  subject,  and  philanthropic 
ladies  and  gentlemen  in  this  country,  to  whose  sympathy  and 
assistance  we  are  already  so  much  indebted,  may  well  be  trusted 
to  continue  their  good  work  in  the  future.  AVhat  has  been  said 
of  charity  is  also  true  of  education.  It  blesseth  those  that  give  as 
also  those  tliat  receive.  And  if  any  words  of  mine,  addressed  to 
you  to-day,  lead  any  to  join  in  the  emancipating  work  of  female 
education  in  India,  I  shall  feel  that  my  humble  labours  have  Ijeen 
amply  rewarded. 
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SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

[.4  paper  read  beforethe  East  India  Association,  London.'] 

My  object  in  addressing  you  is  to  state  before  this  Association 
briefly,  and  I  hope  clearly,  what  are  to-day    the    ideas    and  aspira- 
tions of  the  vast  majority  of  those  Indians  wlio    have   come  under 
the  influence  of  Western  thought  in  regard    to    the  government  of 
their  country.     I  think  it  will  be  generally    admitted    that  the  dis- 
satisfacfion  in  India  with  the  existing    system    of    administration 
has  been  for  some  time  past  rapidly   growing,    and  we    have  now 
reached  a  stage  when  it  is    necessary    for    the    rulers,    if  further 
alienation  between  the  two  sides   is  to    be    prevented,    to  make  a 
bold  and  statesmanlike  attempt  to  win  back  the    confidence  of  the 
educated  classes  of  the  country.     These  classes   have    in  the  past 
been  led  to  believe  that  the  sole  aim    of  British   rule  in  India  was 
the  welfare  of  the  Indian  people,  and  that,  under   that  rule,  no  dis- 
tinction would  be  made  between    Indians    and    Europeans    in  the 
government  of  the  country  on  grounds  of  race  or  creed    or  colour. 
The  Chai-ter  Act  of  1833  and  the  Proclamation    of  1858  of  the  late 
Queen  have  pledged  the  word  of  the  Sovereign  and  the  Parliament 
of  this  country — the  only  two  authorities   that  can  claim  to  speak 
in  the  name  of  the  English  nation — to  such  a  policy.  And  till  a  few 
years  ago,  whatever  might  have  been  thought  of  tlie  pace  at  which 
we  were  going,  there  was  no  general  disposition    to    doubt  the  in- 
tention of  the  rulers  to  redeem  their  plighted  word.     To-day,  how- 
ever, the  position    is  no  longer    the    same.     Things    fiave  moved 
even  in  dreamy  and  contemplative  India,   and    many    of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Association  who,  in  their  time,  have  held  high,  and,  in 
some  cases,  distinguished,  official  positions  in  that  country,  must 
have  been  startled  recently  to  read  in  the    columns    of  such  emi- 
nently Conservative  journals  as  the  Time,^  and  the  Morning  Post 
the  accounts  of  the  ferment  in     India  witnessed    by    their  special 
correspondents,  and  the    significance   they    found  it    necessary  to 
attach  to  that  ferment.     There    is  no    doubt  that  the  old  faith  of 
the  people  in  the  character  and    ideals  of   British    rule   has    been 
more  than  shaken,  and  its  place  is  being  steadily   taken    by  a  con- 
viction that,  however  great   England    may    be,    she   is    not  gi-eat 
enough  to  forego  voluntarily  the  gains  of  power   from   considera- 
tions of  mere  justice  or  national  honour.     I  do  not   say   that  such 
a  view  is  quite  just  to  the  average  man  or  woman  of   this  country 
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Probably  the  democracy  here  will  not  tolerate  such  complete  ex- 
clusion of  the  Indians  from  their  own  (Jovernment,  if  the  real 
character  of  the  present  system  of  administration  is  dearly 
brought  hojne  to  its  mind.  But  whatever  its  sympathies  in  the 
abstract  may  be,  they  are  rendered  inoperative,  first,  by  its  absoi-p- 
tion  in  questions  of  domestic  interest,  and,  secondly,  by  the  dense 
and  impenetrable  ignorance  about  India  that  prevails  in  this  land 
on  all  sides.  Moreover,  the  people  of  India  can  judge  of  the  in- 
tentions of  Englishmen  only  from  their  experience  of  those  who 
go  out  to  India  to  exereibe  authority  over  tliem,  and  I  think  it  is 
no  injustice  to  this  class  to  say  that  most  of  its  members  show  no 
particular  anxiety  to  part  with  any  portion  of  the  power  they  at 
present  enjoy,  or  to  associate  more  than  they  can  help  the  people 
of  the  country  with  themselves  in  the  work  of  administintion. 

I  know  there  are  those  who  think  that  no  serious  importance 
need  be  attached  to  the  temper  or  opinions  of  the  educated  classes 
of  India :  first,  because,  numerically,  they  are  a  small— as  one 
Viceroy  said,  "  a  microscopic  "' — minority  ;  and,  secondly,  because 
there  are  so  manj'  caste  and  creed  divisions  in  India  that  united 
action  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  support  of  the  views  of  the 
educated  classes  is  impossible.  It  is  true  that,  as  far  as  mere 
numbers  go,  those  who  have  received  ^Vcstern  education  in  India 
foi'm  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  entire  population,  only  a  little 
over  a  million  persons  being  rct;iirned  at  the  last  census  as  "  lite- 
rate in  English  "  out  of  nearly  three  h\indred  millions.  Rut  there 
can  be  no  greater  mistake  than  to  imagine  that  the  influence  of 
this  class  in  the  country  is  proportionate  only  to  its  numbers.  In 
the  first  place,  these  men  constitute  what  may  be  called  the  brain- 
of  the  community.  They  do  the  thinking  not  only  for  themselves, 
but  also  for  their  ignorant  brethren.  Moreover,  theiis  is  the 
Indian  press — both  English  and  vernacular— and  the  vernacular 
press  shapes  the  thoughts  and  sways  the  feelings,  not  only  of  the 
fifteen  million  "literates  in  vernaculars"  whom  it  reaches  directly, 
but  also  of  many  more  millions  who  come  indirectly  under  its 
influence.  And  whatever  public  opinion  exists  in  the  country 
reflects  almost  entirely  the  views  of  the  educnted  classes.  The 
officials  sometimes  look  to  old  historic  families,  which  in  more 
turbulent  times  supplied  leaders  to  the  country,  to  exert  a  rival 
influence ;  but  they  have  now  lost  their  former  hold  on  the  public- 
mind,  because  in  these  days  of  peace  and  of  transition,  rusty, 
broken  swords  cannot  compete  with  ideas  as  a  source  of  impor- 
tance and  power.  The  influence  of  the  educated  clas.ses  with 
their  countrymen  is  thus  already  very  great,  and  is  bound  every 
day  to  grow  greater  and  greater.  As  regards  caste  and  creed 
divisions,  even  these  are  not  now  so  acute  as  they  once  were. 
Half  a  century  of  Western  education,  and  a  century  of  common 
laws,  common  administration,  common  grievances,  and  common 
disabilities,  have    not  failed    to  produce    their  natural  effect  even 
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in  India.  The  awakening  of  the  iMohaminedans  of  Alighai'  to  the 
,  necessity  of  political  agitation  is  a  significant  sign  of  the  times. 
It  is  most  improbable  tliat  the  Alighar  programme,  when  drawn 
up,  will  be  found  to  be  substantially  ditlerent  from  the  Congress 
programme,  and  though  the  new  organisation  may  maintain  its 
separate  existence  for  a  while,  it  must  inevitably  mei-ge  itself 
sooner  or  later  into  the  larger  and  older  organisation  of  the 
National  Congress. 

I  think  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  government  of  India 
have  now  got  to  lealize  two  facts,  that  any  further  alienation  of 
the  educated  classes  would  be  a  course  of  supreme  political  un- 
wisdom ;  and,  secondly,  that  such  alienation  cannot  be  prevented 
unless  the  faith  of  these  classes  in  the  desire  of  the  rulers  to  carry 
out  the  policy  of  the  Charter  Act  of  1S.33  and  the  Proclamation 
of  1858  is  restored.  Whatever  a  certain  school  of  officials  in  India 
may  say,  the  bulk  of  educated  Indians  have  never  in  the  past 
desired  a  severance  of  the  British  connection.  Not  only  was  their 
reason  enlisted  on  its  side,  but  in  the  earlier  years,  at  any  rate, 
even  their  imagination  had  been  captured  by  it.  Tlie  fact  that  a 
small  island  at  one  end  of  the  world  had  by  an  astonishing  suc- 
cession of  events  been  set  to  rule  over  a  veist  country,  inhabited 
bj'  an  ancient  and  civilised  race,  at  the  other  end  ;  the  chaiacter 
of  the  new  rulers  as  men  who  had  achieved  constitutional  liberty 
for  themselves,  and  who  were  regarded  as  friends  of  freedom  all 
over  the  world  ;  their  noble  declarations  of  policy  in  regard  to 
India — these  Avere  well  calculated  to  east  a  spell  on  the  Indian 
mind  ;  while  the  blessings  of  continued  peace  and  order  well  esta- 
blished, the  introduction  into  the  country  of  the  higher  and  more 
vigorous  administrative  standards  of  the  West,  the  establishment 
of  universities  and  schools,  throwing  open  to  the  people  the  rich 
treasures  of  Western  knowledge,  and  bringing  them  under  the 
influence  of  Western  ideas,  the  dispensing  of  equal  justice  between 
Indian  and  Indian,  liberty  of  speech  and  liberty  of  writing,  rail- 
ways, post  offices,  telegraphs,  and  other  modern  appliances  of 
material  civilization — these  were  solid  and  undeniable  advantages 
brought  to  the  people,  which  for  a  long  time  continued  to  be  a 
theme  of  genuine  and  unstinted  appreciation.  The  spell,  hoAvever, 
is  already  broken,  and  even  the  hold  on  the  reason  is  steadily 
slackening.  A  tendency  has  set  in  to  depreciate  even  those  ad- 
vantages which  at  one  time  were  most  cordially  acknowledged. 
And  the  disadsantages  of  the  situation— wounded  self-respect, 
inability  to  grow  to  the  full  height  of  one's  stature,  a  steady  dete- 
rioration in  the  manhood  of  the  nation,  and  economic  evils  of  vast 
magnitude  inseparable  from  such  foreign  domination — these  evils 
which,  while  the  spell  lasted,  had  not  been  realised  with  sufficient 
clearness,  have  now  already  begun  to  appear  as  intolerable.  I 
think  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  whole  attitude  of  the 
Indian  mind  towards  British  rule  is  undei'going  a  change.     As  yet 
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the  vast  majority  does  not  clearly  understand  this  change.  It 
would  like  to  remain,  if  it  could,  in  the  old  familiar  groove,  and 
it  feels  surprised,  })ained,  disappointed,  indignant  that  it  cannot 
remain  in  that  groove,  and  is  being  driven  in  a  direction  which  it 
does  not  understand.  It  is  a  critical  juncture  in  the  relations 
between  England  and  India.  The  highest  statesmanship  is  needed 
to  deal  with  the  situation,  and  every  day  the  problem  grows  more 
and  more  diHieult  of  solution. 

After  all,  India's  willing  acceptance  of  the  British  connection 
can  only  be  based  on  reason  or  enlightened  self-interest.  English 
officials  in  India  often  fail  to  realise  the  extent  to  whi(;h  the 
policy  laid  down  by  the  Sovereign  and  by  Parliament  has  recon- 
ciled the  thinUing  portion  of  the  Indian  community  to  Hritish 
rule.  They  seem  to  think  that,  as  that  policy  has  been  allowed 
hitherto  to  remain  for  the  most  part  a  dead  letter,  it  could  not 
really  have  any  serious  practical  bearing.  There  cannot  be  a  more 
complete  misconception  of  the  whole  situation  than  this.  Through- 
out these  long  years  the  educated  classes  have  not  lost  sight  of 
the  policy  even  for  :i  single  moment,  and  though  their  patience 
under  its  continued  non-fulfilment  which  at  last  has  begun  to 
give  way — has  worn  to  superficial  observers  the  appearance  of  in- 
difference, the  belief  that  the  pledges  so  solemnly  given  would 
not  go  unredeemed  has,  more  than  canything  else,  determined  so 
long  their  attitude  towards  Ibitish  r\ile.  Onco  this  attitude  i.s 
allowed  to  undergo  a  chiinge,  such  as  it  is  now  doing,  the  rulers 
will  not  be  left  long  in  doubt  as  to  the  great  part  which  the 
Charter  ,\ct  and  the  <4)ui'en"s  Proclamation  ha\e  had  in  insuring 
the  loyalty  of  the  people.  It  was  a  failure  to  perceive  this  which 
was  responsible  for  the  grave  mistake  which  Lord  Curzon  com- 
mitted more  than  two  years  ago,  when  he  sought  in  open  Council 
to  explain  away  the  (^>ueen's  Proclamation,  and  practically  told  the 
people  of  India  that,  as  long  as  British  rule  histed,  there  could  be 
no  real  equality  between  Englishmen  and  Indians  in  India.  It  is 
sometimes  said  that  the  existing  arrangements  make  for  efficiency 
of  administration,  and  in  the  interests  of  that  efficiency  it  is  neces- 
sary that  they  should  not  be  disturbed.  There  is  an  air  of  plausi- 
bility about  this  plea,  but  those  who  urge  it  ignore  the  wisdom  of 
an  observation  which  the  present  Prime  Minister  once  made,  that 
"  good  government  could  never  be  a  substitute  for  government 
by  the  people  themselves  ! ''  On  a  closer  examination,  moreover, 
the  contention  will  be  found  to  be  perfectly  untenalile.  The 
efficiency  attained  by  a  foreign  bureaucracy,  uncontrolled  by 
public  opinion,  whose  members,  again,  reside  only  temporarily  in 
the  land  in  which  they  exercise  official  power,  is  bound  to  be  of  a 
strictly  limited  character,  and  it  can  never  compare  with  that 
higher  and  truer  efficiency  which  is  possible  only  ur)der  a  well- 
regulated  system  of  self-government.  The  present  form  of  admi- 
nistration in  India  is  a  strongly  centralised  bureaucracy   in  which 
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the  men  at  the  centre  hold  office  for  five  years  only.  They  then 
leave  the  country,  carrying  away  with  them  all  the  knowledge  and 
experience  of  administrative  matters  ac<iuired  at  the  expense  of  the 
country,  and  their  places  are  taken  by  new  men,  who,  in  their  turn, 
retire  similarly  after  five  years.  As  things  are,  there  is  no  one 
ever  in  the  Ciovernment  who  is'  permanently  interested  in  the 
country  as  only  its  own  people  can  be  interested.  One  result  is 
that  the  true  well-being  of  the  people  is  systematically  subordi- 
nated to  militarism,  service  interest  and  the  interests  of  English 
mercantile  classes  ;  and  though  under  such  a  system  peace  and 
order  may  be  maintained,  and  even  a  certain  amount  of  efficient 
administration  secui'ed,  the  type  of  efficiency  is  bound  to  remain 
a  low  one  always.  Moreover,  it  is  clear  that  even  such  efficiency 
of  administration,  as  has  been  attained  in  the  past  by  the  existing 
system,  is  bound  to  suffer  more  and  more,  owing  to  the  growing 
antagonism  of  the  governed  to  that  system.  No  man,  for  instance, 
ever  laboured  more  strenuously  for  mere  efficiency  than  Lord 
Curzon,  and  yet  never  was  discontent  deeper  and  more  widespread 
than  when  he  left  India,  and  no  Viceroy  of  recent  times  has  had 
to  su2ceed  to  a  greater  legacy  of  difficulties  than  Lord  Minto. 

It  may  be  that  bureaucracies,  like  the  Bourbons,  never  learn, 
but  it  should  really  not  be  difficult  for  Englishmen  to  realise  that 
you  cannot  have  institutions  like  the  universities  working  for  more 
than  half  a  century  in  India,  and  tlien  expect  to  be  able  to  govern 
the  people,  as  though  they  were  still  strangers  to  ideas  of  consti- 
tutional freedom  or  to  the  dignity  of  national  aspirations.  Those 
who  blindly  uphold  the  existing  system,  and  resist  all  attempts, 
however  cautious  nnd  moderate,  to  broaden  its  bases,  prefer  prac- 
tically to  sacrifice  the  future  to  the  present.  No  one  denies  the 
undoubted  difficulties  of  the  position,  but  they  are  by  no  means  so 
formidable  as  those  who  do  not  want  to  move  at  all  like  to  believe. 
The  goal  which  the  educated  classes  of  India  have  in  view  is  a 
position  for  their  country  in  the  Empire  worthy  of  the  self-respect 
of  civilised  people.  They  want  their  country  to  be  a  prosperous, 
self-governing,  integral  part  of  the  Empire,  like  the  Colonies,  and 
not  a  mere  poverty-stricken,  bureaucratically-held  possession  of 
thai;  Empire.  The  system  under  which  India  is  governed  at  pre- 
sent is  an  unnatural  system,  and  however  one  may  put  up  with  it 
as  a  temporary  evil,  as  a  permanent  arrangement  it  is  impossible, 
for  under  such  a  system  "  the  noble,  free,  virile,  feai-lesslike,"to 
use  the  words  of  a  well-known  American  preacher,  "which  is  the 
rv^d  blood  of  any  nation  gradually  beconu's  torpid,  "  and  nothing 
can  compensate  a  people  for  so  terrible  a  wrong.  Of  course,  we 
recognise  that  the  new  self-government  has  to  be  on  Western 
lines,  and  thei'efoie  the  steps  by  which  the  goal  is  reached  must 
necessarily  be  slow,  as.  for  the  advance  to  be  real,  it  must  be  from 
experiment  to  experiment  only.  But  there  is  all  the  difference  in 
the  world  between  such  cautious  progress  and  no    progress  at  all ; 
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and  the  bureaucracy  which,  by  standing;  in  the  way  of  ;ill  re:isoi)- 
able  instalments  of  reform,  hopes  to  prevent  reform  altog(>ther,  is 
onlv  undermining  its  own  position  by  sucli  a  short-sighted  and. 
suicidal  policy.  The  officials  in  theory  admit  the  necessity  of 
associating  the  people  with  the  government  of  the  country,  but 
tliey  object  to  admitting  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion to  a  share  in  the  administration,  and  they  ask  us  to  wait  till 
the  mass  of  the  people  have  been  qualified  by  education  to  take  an 
intelligent  part  in  public  affairs  I  At  the  same  time,  how  much 
or  how  little  is  being  done  to  push  on  mass  education  may  be  seei» 
fi'om  the  fact  that,  after  more  or  less  a  century  of  British  rule, 
and  forty  years  after  England  herself  woke  up  to  the  responsibili- 
ties of  Ciovernments  in  regard  to  mass  education,  seven  children 
out  of  eight  in  liidia  are  growing  up  to-day  in  ignorance  and 
darkness,  and  four  villages  out  of  five  are  as  yet  without  a  school- 
house  I  Moreover,  it  is  ignored  that  what  is  asked  at  tlie  present 
stage  is  a  voice  in  the  administration,  not  for  the  whole  popula- 
tion, but  only  for  those  who  have  been  (pialified  bj'  education  to 
exercise  their  responsibilities  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  As  regards 
the  bulk  of  the  people,  it  is  recognised  that  education  l)as  got  to 
come  first,  and  what  is  urged  is  that  this  educational  work  should 
be  pushed  on  in  the  most  vigorous  manner  possible. 

It  is  true,  as  I  have  already  admitted,  that  an  Oriental  coun- 
try cannot  hope  to  advance  on  Western  lines,  except  by  cautious 
and  tentative  steps.  But  what  .Japan  has  been  al)le  to  achieve  in 
forty  years,  India  should  certainly  have  accomplished  in  a  cen- 
tury. The  attitude  of  the  two  (rcvernments  in  the  matter  has, 
however,  been  one  of  the  main  elements  of  difference  in  the  two 
cases.  My  concern,  however,  is  more  with  the  present  and  tlie 
future  than  with  the  past.  And  here  I  repeat  that,  unless  the  old 
faith  of  the  educated  classes  in  the  character  and  ideals  of  British 
rule  is  brought  back.  England  will  find  on  her  hands  before  long 
another  Ireland,  only  many  times  bigger,  in  India.  The  younger 
generations  are  growing  up  full  of  what  iway  be  called  Irish 
bitterness,  and  the  situation  nuist  fill  all  who  believe  in  the  peace- 
ful progress  of  the  country  under  British  rule  with  anxious  appre- 
hensions. If  India  is  to  attain  self-government  within  the  Empire 
— an  idea  whir-h  to  an  increasing  proportion  of  my  countrvmen 
appears  to  be  a  vain  dream  -the  advance  will  have  to  be  along 
several  lines  more  or  less  simultaneously.  Of  these  in  some  rec- 
peets  the  most  important  is  the  admission  of  Indians  to  the  higher 
branches  of  the  public  service.  As  long  as  India  continues  to  be 
bureaucratically  governed,  admission  to  high  office  will  be  a  test 
of  the  position  assigned  to  the  Indians  in  the  system  of  adminis- 
tration. It  is  not  a  mere  question  of  careers  for  young  men  — 
though  even  that  view  is  entitled  to  weight,  and  the  bureaucrsw^y 
certainly  behaves  at  times  as  though  the  most  important  ques^"^'/ 
before  it  was  how  to  retain  and,  if  possible,   increase  the  exisfhi*^" 
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number  of  openings  for  the  employment  of  Englishmen  in  India — 
but  it  is  a  measure  of  our  advance  towards  that  equality  which 
has  been  promi.sed  us  by  the  Sovereign  and  by  Parliament.  More- 
over, as  the  ranks  of  tlie  bureaucracy  come  to  be  recruited  more 
and  moi'e  from  among  the  Indians,  its  resistance  to  the  control  of 
taxpayers'  representatives  will  grow  less  and  less.  At  present  only 
the  field  of  law — and  there,  too,  only  a  portion  of  it— is  freely 
open  to  us,  and  we  find  Indians  there  climbing  I'ight  to  the  top  of 
the  tree.  And  if  my  countrymen  are  thought  to  be  qualified  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  Chief  Justice  and  Advocate-General,  it  is 
preposterous  that  they  should  be  kept  out  of  the  superior  ranks  of 
Excise  and  Opium  and  Salt  ;vnd  Customs  and  Post  and  Telegraph 
and  Survey,  and  similar  other  services.  Under  present  arrange- 
ments India's  true  centre  of  gravity  is  in  London.  We  protest 
against  this  most  unnatural  arrangement,  and  we  urge  most 
strongly  that  all  competitive  examinations  for  recruitment  to 
Indian  services  should  be  held,  not  in  London  only,  but  simulta- 
neouslv  in  India  and  in  England.  And  we  claim  to  be  admitted 
now  to  the  Executive  Councils  of  the  Viceroy  and  the  Governors 
of  Madras  and  Mombay,  as  also  to  the  Secretary  of  State's  Coiuieil 
in  this  country.  Next,  we  want  district  administration — which  is 
the  unit  of  administi-ntion  in  India — to  be  decentralised.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  must  be  freed  from  the  present  excessive  control  of 
the  secretariat  of  the  central  fJovernment  and  its  numerous 
special  departments  ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  people  of  the  district 
must  be  provided  with  opportunities  to  infiuence  its  course  more 
and  more  largely,  till  at  last  the  ofheials  liecome  in  fact,  as  they 
are  in  theory,  the  servants  of  the  people.  The  first  step  towards 
this  is  to  associate  with  th.e  heads  of  districts,  for  purposes  of 
general  administration,  boards  of  leading  men  elected  by  the 
people,  at  first,  perhaps,  merely  advisory,  but  gradually  entrusted 
"  with  increasing  powers  of  control.  In  this  way  an  administration 
conducted  with  the  real  consent  of  the  governed  may,  in  course  of 
time,  be  substituted  for  the  present  tiystem  of  administration 
carried  on  in  the  dark  and  behind  the  (jacks  of  the  people  con- 
cerned, with  its  attendant  evils  of  confidential  reports  and  police 
surveillance.  Then,  local  self-government  must  be  carried  further. 
It  still  remains  all  over  the  country  where  it  was  placed  by  Lord 
Ripon  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  in  some  places  it  has  even 
been  pushed  back.  Local  bodies  should  now  be  made  in  the  more 
advanced  localities  wholly  popular  assemblies  and  while  the  con- 
trol of  the  Government  over  them  must  not  be  weakened,  they 
should  be  freed  from  all  petty  and  harassing  interference  on  the 
part  of  officials.  As  regards  Legislative  Councils,  the  position  is 
more  difficult.  Of  course,  the  next  instalment,  whenever  it  comes, 
can,  I  think,  be  clearly  foreseen.  Tiie  enlargement  of  the  Coun- 
--i^'s,  the  widening  of  their  functions  so  that  Budgets  should  be 
the  ally  discussed  and  passed,  an  increase  in  the  pi'oportion  of  elect- 
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ed  members  up  to  the  point  at  which  the  officials  will  still  have  a 
small  standing  majority — these  changes  may  sooner  or  later  appear 
safe  enough  even  to  the  official  mind.  But  the  advance  beyond 
that  is  I'eally  the  thing  that  will  matter,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  it  will  come  about.  As  long  as  the  higher  branches  of  the 
public  service  continue  to  be  a  practical  monopoly  of  Englishmen, 
there  is  small  chance  of  the  Ijegislative  Councils  being  entrusted 
with  any  subslanlial  share  of  conti'ol  over  the  ■(■•.tions  of  the  Exe- 
cutive, and  this  consideration  emphasises  still  further  the  neces- 
sity of  steadily  Indianising  the  service  of  the  eountrv.  In  the 
army.  too.  our  position  must  be  generally  in»proved,  and  the  com- 
missioned ranks  now  thrown  open  to  carefully  selected  Indians. 
Side  by  side  with  these  reforms,  mass  education  must  be  taken 
vigorously  in  hand,  so  thai  in  twenty  years  from  now,  if  not 
enrlier.  there  should  be  free  and  compulsory  education  in  the 
country  for  both  boys  and  girls. 

I  think  that  an  earnest  and  sustained  advance  along  these 
lines  will  go  far  to  prevent  any  further  alienation  of  the  educated 
classes,  and  even  their  old  goodwill  may  thus  be  regained.  I 
cannot  say  that  I  have  much  hope  that  any  such  policy  will  be  at 
once  adopted.  The  struggle  before  us  is.  I  fear,  a  long  one.  and, 
in  all  probability,  it  will  be  a  most  bitter  one.  The  flowing  tide, 
howevci".  is  with  us,  and  such  a  struggle  can  have  but  one  issue. 
It  only  remains  for  me  to  say  that  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  me  to 
respond  to  the  kind  invitation  of  this  .Vssocintion.  I  do  not  expect 
that  mv  views  will  receive  any  large  assent  at  this  meeting,  and 
this  only  adds  to  my  sense  of  the  compliment  which  the  Associa- 
tion has  paid  me. 
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EDUCATION  IN  INDIA. 

The  following  is  the  Address  delivered  by  Prof.  Gokhcde  at 

the  Tenth  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Bombay  Graduates^ 

Association,  11th  April  1896. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, — I  appear  before  you  in  response 
to  tlie  call  made  0)i  me  by  the  Executive  of  the  Graduates' 
Association.  I  may,  however,  tell  you  thatj  I  have  ventured  to 
comply  with  the  request  thus  made  to  me  with  the  greatest 
diffidence.  And,  indeed,  if  I  had  consulted  my  own  vishes  only,  I 
should  never  have  been  guilty  of  what,  to  my  mind,  appears  to  be 
so  great  a  presumption.  Standing  here  before  you,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  of  the  immense  distance  between  those  who  have  preced- 
ed me  in  this  office  and  my  humble  self.  The  first  address  of 
this  kind  was  delivered  three  years  ago  by  one  ^^ho  is  now  ack- 
nowledged on  all  hands  to  be  the  ablest  and  the  most  brilliant  of 
our  public  mer,  not  only  in  this  Presidency,  but  in  the  whole 
country — one  of  whose  matchless  leadership  we  are  all  of  us  so 
proud — I  mean,  our  President,  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Mehta. 
Two  years  ago,  the  task  was  assigned  to  one  whose  profound 
intellect  and  profound  learning  have  justly  ac(juii"ed  for  him  the 
title  of  the  Prince  of  Graduates,  and  to  whose  indefatigable 
labours  in  the  interests  of  his  country  for  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century  Mr.  Mehta  paid  the  other  day  so  warm  and  eloquent  a 
tribute — the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Justice  Rauade.  Last  year,  the 
choice  of  the  Association  fell  on  one  who  was,  indeed,  not 
so  widely  knov^n  in  this  Presidency  as  his  two  predecessors,  but 
who  was  in  every  respect  a  most  worthy  and  estimable  educa- 
tionist— one  Avho  had  held  for  ten  years,  with  great  honour  to 
himself  and  credit  to  his  countrymen,  the  highest  adminis- 
trative post  in  the  Educational  Department  available  to  an 
Indian  in  the  country — the  Directorship  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion in  Berar — and  who  had,  like  Mr.  Ranade  and  Mr.  Mehta, 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  Government  of  India  a  signal 
mark  of  their  confidence  and  respect — I  mean,  Rao  Bahadur 
S.  B.  Jathar.  Now,  gentlemen,  you  must  all  feel — as  I  feel 
myself — that  from  these  men  to  the  individual  now  standing 
before  you  is  a  great,  a  lamentable  descent.  I  admit  that  you  cannot 
hope  to  secure  a  Mehta  or  a  Ranade  every  year.     Certainly  in  our 
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own  ranks  we  may  look  around  us  and  we  shall  look  in  vain  for  the 
like  of  them.  But  because  jou  cannot  always  get  a  first  rate  man, 
therefore  it  is  not  necessary  that  you  should  come  down  a  great 
many  steps  at  once.  And  1  assure  you  in  all  sincerity  that  I  can 
think  at  this  moment  of  a  dozen  men  at  least  who  might  well  have 
served  to  break  this  fall.  But  the  ways  of  this  Association  arc 
inscrutable,  and  the  re<juest  to  deliver  this  year's  address  was 
pressed  on  me  in  such  a  manner  tliat  I  felt  it  was  not  open  to  me 
to  refuse.  Of  course,  I  am  sensible  tliat  the  Graduates"  Associa- 
tion have  paid  me  a  great  compliment.  But  there  are  some  com- 
pliments which  one  would  escape  rather  than  receive,  and  I  am 
not  sure  tliat  this  one  does  not  belong  to  that  category. 

(Jentlemen,  some  of  our  Anglo-Indian  friends  are  in  the  habit  of 
complaining  that  when  we  meet  on  occasions  like  this,  we  general- 
ly manage  to  lose  sight  of  what  the  British  (iovernment  have  al- 
ready done  for  us,  and  we  only  think  and  talk  of  what  yet  remains 
to  be  done.  It  is  said  that  the  work  already  achieved  by  the  present 
Government  in  regard  to  public  education  is  so  wonderful,  and 
their  liberality  in  this  respect  bears  so  marked,  so  powerful  a  con- 
trast to  the  apathy  or  ignorance  of  previous  (Governments  in  the 
matter,  that  really  we  ought  to  be  thankfully  satisfied  with  what 
we  have  got,  and  it  is  little  less  than  ungrateful  on  our  part  to 
clamour  for  more.  But,  gentlemen,  does  not  this  line  of  argument 
betray  a  radical  misconception  of  the  obligations  which  England 
has  voluntarily  incurred  in  regard  to  the  government  of  India, 
and  does  it  not  seriously  detract  from  the  worth  of  British  rule  by 
practically  wresting  from  it  one  of  its  most  notable  features  ?  I 
think  that  in  the  connection  of  England  with  India,  the  proudest 
fact  for  an  Englisiuiian  to  contemplate  is  the  introduction  into  this 
country  of  Western  methods  of  government  and  Western  concep- 
tions of  the  duties  of  the  rulers  to  the  ruled.  Now  it  is  not,  in  my 
opinion,  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  British  rule  that  the  ade- 
quacy or  inadequacy  of  its  work  should  be  measured,  not  by 
standards  which  obtain  in  the  West,  but  by  comparing  it  with  the 
work  of  Governments  admittedly  much  less  enlightened  than  it- 
self. No,  Sir.  those  of  our  critics  who  call  upon  us  to  be  satisfied 
with  things  as  they  are,  simply  because  they  are  better  than  they 
ever  could  have  been  under  any  previous  Government,  do  not  do 
sufficient  justice  to  the  task  which  England  has  proposed  to  her- 
self in  India,  and  which,  let  us  all  fervently  hope,  she  will  not, 
under  God's  providence,  fail  in  the  end  to  accomplish.  It  is  be- 
cause we  appreciate  the  character  and  magnitude  of  this  task 
better  than  our  critics  do  that  we  are  constantly  reminding  Go- 
vernment that  what  has  been  accomplished  is  only  a  fraction  of 
what  England  has  undertaken  and  is  expected  to  achieve,  and  that 
if  ever  she  should  listen  to  the  selfish  cry  ef  craven-hearted  or 
short-sighted  counsellors  and  feel  inclined  to  turn  back  or  even 
call  halts  while  the  goal  is  yet  so  distant,  the  consequences  would 
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be  simply  disastrous.  England's  performance  must  be  judged  by 
the  character  of  her  rule  and  by  the  measure  of  her  undertaking 
and  promises,  and  if  a  comparison  is  to  be  instituted,  it  must  be 
between  her  work  in  India  and  her  own  work  elsewhere — in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies. 

But,  gentlemen,  our  critics  have  good  reason  to  shrink  from  such 
a  comparison,  which  can  only  disclose  how  tremendous  is  the 
■difference  between  what  England  is  doing  for  her  own  people  in 
the  matter  of  education  and  what  she  is  doing  for  us  here  in  India. 
A  few  figures  will  make  my  meaning  clear.  In  England  education 
is  compulsory,  and  so  every  child  of  school-going  age  has  to  attend 
a  primary  school  for  a  certain  period.  In  India,  taking  the  latest 
figures  recently  published  by  the  Government  of  India,  we  find 
that  on  31st  Alarch  1894,  out  of  about  84  million  children  of 
school-going  age  in  British  India,  no  less  than  30  millions,  i.e., 
over  88  per  cent.,  were  not  attending  any  school,  Government  or 
private,  Municipal  or  Local,  aided  or  unaided.  In  England  primary 
education  is  free,  and  even  books  and  slates  are  supplied  to  the 
scholars  free  of  cost.  In  India  the  Educational  Department  insists 
that,  as  a  rule,  no  more  than  a  certain  small  percentage  of 
scholars  only  should  be  educated  free  in  schools  maintained  by 
Government  or  public  bodies,  or  receiving  aid  from  public 
funds.  In  our  Pi'csidency  the  exemptions  thus  allowed  must 
not  exceed  If)  per  cent.,  and  the  spirited  controversy,  which 
my  friend  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Setalwad  had,  more  than  a  year 
ago,  with  the  Bombay  Govei'umenfc  in  the  matter,  has  brought 
prominently  before  the  public  several  curious  features  of  the 
Bombay  system.  Last  year  there  were  31,268  inspected  primary 
schools  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  a  total  area  of  120,979 
square  miles,  which  gives  about  one  school  for  every  4  square 
miles.  The  figure  of  inspected  primary  schools  in  British  India  in 
the  same  year  was  7r),285  for  an  area  of  964,993  square  miles, 
which  means  about  one  school  for  every  13  S({uare  miles.  Last 
year  there  were  over  32,(X)0  persons  receiving  University  education 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  out  of  a  total  population  of  less  than  40 
millions.  On  the  other  hand,  during  the  same  year,  here,  in  British 
India,  out  of  a  total  population  of  23  crores,  only  16,000  students 
were  receiving  collegiate  education.  And  yet  there  are  persons 
who  are  never  weary  of  telling  us  that  we  are  having  too  much  of 
higher  education  in  this  country  !  The  giant  in  the  LTnited 
Kingdom  last  year  from  the  Imperial  Treasury  to  meet  the 
educational  requirements  of  a  population  of  less  than  40  millions 
was  close  on  10  millions  sterling.  During  the  same  year  in 
British  India  the  grant  out  of  the  Provincial  revenues  to  satisfy 
the  educational  needs  of  a  population  of  23  crores  was  only  90 
lakhs  of  rupees.  If  we  turn  from  the  LTnited  Kingdom  to  the 
Colonies,  the  comparison  is  equally  unfavourable  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India.     In  Canada  and  the  Australian  Colonies  education 
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is  conipulsory,  and  every  child  of  school-going  iige  has  to  be  under 
insti-uetion.  It  is  also  free,  and  the  subsidies  of  (Joverninent  in 
some  cases  are  so  large  as  to  '•  stagger  credibility."  In  the  Pro- 
vinces of  British  Columbia  and  the  North- \\'est  Teiritories  in 
Canada,  for  instance,  the  schools  are  supported  wholly  by  (lovern- 
nient.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  Colony  of  Victoria  in 
Australasia.  The  African  Colonies  do  not  yet  possess  the  settled 
character  of  the  older  settlements,  but  even  there  the  education  of 
white  children  is  practically  compulsory,  and  in  the  case  of  poor 
children  free.  Even  our  tiny  little  neighbour  of  Ceylon — which 
seems  designed  by  Nature  to  be  to  India  what  the  Isle  of  Wight  is 
to  England  — is  miles  and  miles  ahead  of  us  in  this  matter.  Last 
year  out  of  a  total  population  of  school-going  age  of  4.V  lakhs,nearly 
17(),eMK)  were  under  instruction,  whicli  gives  a  percentage  of  .'58  as 
agsinst  11  for  Hritish  India.  The  percentages  of  total  State 
expenditure  on  education  to  tot^il  revenue  in  each  case  also 
possess  a  kind  of  melancholy  interest  for  us.  In  order  that 
the  comparison  should  be  as  fail  as  possible,  I  will  take  in  each 
case  only  the  total  taxation  revenue,  and  in  the  case  of  India,  I 
will  omit  from  the  total  figure  given  under  "  Principal  Kevenue 
Heads"  not  only  the  revenue  from  Provincial  rates,  but  even  the 
opium  revenue  as  for  the  most  part  contributed  by  the  foreign 
consumer.     The  percentages  for  the  last  year  work  thus — 

Taxation       St.\te  expenditiire     Per 
Name.  revenve.  on  eihcation.  cent. 

United  Kingdom   ...     78  7  Mil).  £.  '.I  (i  Mill  .f.  125 

Canada  .      279  Mill.  Dol.       .\bout  .3 

.Mill  Dollars.  107 

New  South  Wales..        4  7  Mill.  £.  ClMilli:.  12-y 

New  Zealand         ...       23  Mill.  £.  44  Mill.  £.  19 

Victoria      2  o  Mill.  £.  04  Mill.  £.  257 

Ceylon         1085  Mill.  Rs.        -604  Mill.  Rs  5-5 

British  India        ...  5252  :\Iill.  Rs.       9  03  Mill.  Rs.  17 

So  far  we  have  been  taking,  what  may  be  called,  the  statistical 
view  of  these  statistics.  If  we  further  consider  them  dyna- 
mically, the  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  is  likely  to  turn  into  one  of 
despair.  In  1891,  for  instance,  the  grant  to  education  in  the 
United  Kingdom  out  of  the  Imperial  treasury  was  less  than 
6  millions  sterling  Last  year  it  was  close  on  10  millions 
sterling,  an  actual  increase  of  nearly  four  million  pounds  in  four 
years!  In  British  India,  on  the  other  hand,  the  expenditure 
on  education  out  of  provincial  revenues  in  1891  was  88'91  lakhs 
of  rupees.  Last  year  it  was  90-3  lakhs — an  increase  of  less 
than  l.V  lakhs.  .\nd  even  this  contemptible  increase  of  Ih  lakhs 
cannot  indicate  any  extension  of  educational  operations,  since 
the  figure  for  1891  included  no  charge  for  Exchange  Com- 
pensation Allowance,  whereas  last  year  this  charge  must  have 
been    over,    rather     than    under,    H   lakhs,  seeing  that    for    the 
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Education  ( jDepartment  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  alone  it 
was  put  down  at  Rs.  40,000  in  last  year's  Provincial  budget. 
Again,  ten  years  back,  the  State  expenditure  on  education 
in  fndia  was  3)  per  cent,  of  the  total  expenditure  on  education 
from  all  sources.  Four  years  back  this  percentage  was  28. 
Last  year  it  was  27.  In  1886,  the  expenditure  from  Provincial 
revenues  on  education  was  86  lakhs.  This  gives  an  increase  of 
-1  lakhs  in  10  years.  To  this,  however,  must  be  added  the  suni 
of  9  lakhs,  which,  till  1886,  was  administered  by  the  Education 
Department  of  tJengal,  and  which  was,  in  that  year,  handed  over 
to  local  bodies.  The  total  increase  in  State  expenditure  on  edu- 
cation is  thus  13  lakhs  in  the  last  ten  years.  How  pitiful  is  this 
increase  coinpared  with  the  vast  growth  of  military  and  civil 
■expenditure  that  has  tal^en  place  during  the  same  period  !  Even 
what  is  known  as "  Politicar' expenditure  beyond  the  frontier 
shows  during  tiiis  period  an  increase  of  46  lakhs  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  subsidies  of  the  Amir  and  other  frontier  chiefs, 
paying  increased  amounts  to  the  tribal  levies,  and  giving  inei'eased 
allowances  to  the  Swatis  and  Bajouries  and  other  tribes  !  Well 
may  a  student  of  Indian  finance  exclaim,  as  a  recent  writer  has 
done,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  British  CTOvernment,  the  doubtful 
and  enforced  allegiance  of  these  semi-liarbarous  tribes  is  of  more 
conse(|uence  to  the  peace  and  glory  of  the  Empire  than  the  moral 
and  intellectual  elevation  of  tlie  Indian  people  ! 

Now,  gentlemen,  what  can  be  the  real  explanation  of  so  woefulj 
so  culpable  a  neglect  of  so  supreme  a  duty  !  We  know  that  the 
Government  started  fair.  The  Despatch  of  1854,  which  the  Edu- 
cation Commission  rightly  described  as  the  great  charter  of  Indian 
Education,  unreservedly  accepted  the  most  solemn  responsibilities 
in  the  matter.  "  Among  many  subjects  of  importance,"  the  Court 
of  Directors  announced,  "  none  can  ha,ve  a  stronger  claim  to  our 
attention  than  that  of  education.  It  is  one  of  our  most  sacred 
duties  to  be  the  means,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  of  conferring  upon  the 
natives  of  India  tiiose  vast  moral  and  material  blessings  which 
flow  from  the  gcneriil  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,  and  which 
India  may,  under  Providence,  derive  from  her  connection  with 
England."  Speaking  of  this  Despatch,  the  Education  Commission 
thus  wrote  :  — "  In  1854  the  education  of  the  whole  people  of  IndiJt 
was  definitely  accepted  as  a  State  duty  ;  and  the  Court  of  Director^ 
laid  down  with  fulness  and  precision  the  principles  which  were  tci 
guide  the  Indian  Ciovernment  in  the  performance  of  this  great 
task.  Their  Despatch  of  1851  still  forms  the,  charter  of  educatioii 
it)  India,  and  after  the  East  India  Company  itself  had  disappeared, 
its  principles  were  confirmed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  the 
Despatch'  of  7tii  April,  1850."  It  is  thus  clear  that  the  Indiari 
Oovernment  have  accepted,  in  the  matter  of  (jdueation,  the  same 
responsibilities  taut  the  Imperial  and  Colonial  Governments  ar6 
r<5speetively  discharging  in  the  United  Kingdoni  f>nd  the  Colonies 
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to-day.     Tlie  beginnings^  indeed,  were  all  that  could  be  desired,  but 
the  work  was  never  pushed  on  with  anything  like  the  vigour  whieli 
has,  for  instance,  characterised  the  efforts  of  the  English  ( iovern- 
ment  for  some  time  past.     In  1882,  as  many  of  you  are  no  doubt 
aware,  Lord  Ripon  appointed  a    Connnission  to   inquire  into  tlie 
condition  of  education  in  the  country.     The  inquiry   was  of  a  most 
elaborate  character,  and  the  Commission's   Report  is  one  of  the 
weiglitiest  and  most  interesting  documents  ever  published  in  India. 
Now,  in  concluding  their  financial   sununary,   the  Commissioners 
thus  wrote  : — "  It  seems  inevitable  that  our  recoiiunendations  must 
lead  to  increased  expenditure  in  two  directions. "     And,  again,  "we 
believe  that  if  the  Indian  Government  are  to  recognise  adequately 
the  great  task  before  them,  increased  expenditure  will  be  required." 
And     further    on, "  the  most    advanced    province    of    India    still 
fails  to  reach  7a  per    cent,  of  its  male    children  of    the    school- 
going   age,  and  98  per    cent,  of  its  female    cliiidren  of  that  age. 
While  in  one  province,  with  its    total    population  of  both  sexes 
exceeding    44  millions,     nearly  'J2    boys     in    every    hundred    are 
growing  up  in  ignorance,  and  female  education  has  hardly  begun 
to  make   any    progress.     The    Census    returns    are    equally  con- 
clusive in  showing    the  magnitude  of  the  work    that  remains  to 
be  done  before  education  in  India  can  bo  placed  upon  a  national 
basis.'      The  Government  of  Lord    Ripon,  in    their  resolution  on 
the  Commission's    Report,    admitted    the  justice  of    these  views. 
And    after   expressing    a   hope  that    private     munificence    would 
continue    to  come  to    the  assistance  of    Government,   as  in  the 
past,  they  wrote : — "The    Local     Governments    should    also,     as 
far  as  their  means  permit,  supplement  this   increased  local    effort 
by  contributions  from  Provincial  revenues.     In  urging  on    Local 
Governments  a     more  liberal    policy    in    regard    to    educational 
expenditure,  the  Government    of  India  is  aware  that    the   policy 
is  one,  the  proposed  development  of  which   was    not  contemplat- 
ed on  the  conclusion  of  the  Provincial  contracts,    under    which 
education  is  purely  a  Provincial  charge.     The  Governor-General 
in   Council    will,  therefore,     should  necessity    arise,   and    should 
a  review    of   the  financial    situation    of    any    Local  Government 
show  that  it  is  unable  to   increase    expenditure   on    education  to 
the  extent     contemplated,   be   prepared    to  consider  any     claims 
that  may  reasonably  be  put    foi'ward    for    assistance  from  Impe- 
rial revenues,  and  to  deal  with  them    in    as  liberal    a    spirit    as 
the  condition  of    Imperial    finances    will    at    the    time   permit." 
But,  soon   after,  there  was  a    change    in    the  Viceroyalty,  Lord 
Ripon  being  succeeded  by  Lord  Dufferin.    In  1886  the  new  Viceroy 
appointed  Sir  A.  Croft  to  write  a  review  of   education  in  India, 
who  accordingly    submitted   a    report.     And    it   was    in    passing 
orders  on    this  Report    that    Lord  Dufferin  issued   a   resolution, 
which,  I  have  always  felt,    has  never  attracted  the  attention  or 
received  the  criticism  and  condemnation  which  were  its  due.     In 
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this  resolution  the  attitude  of  Government  towards  public  educa- 
tion is  thus  defined: — "The  Ciovernnient  of  India  recognises  its 
responsibility  to  provide,  so  far  as  its  means  permit,  facilities 
for  the  education  of  the  people.  But  in  educational,  as  in  other 
matters,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  (iovernment  of  India  to  avoid 
entering  into  competition  with  private  enterprise.  It  pioneers 
the  way :  but  having  shown  tlie  w.ay,  it  i-ecognises  no  responsi- 
bility to  do  for  the  people  what  the  people  can  and  ought  to  do 
for  thc'nselves."  And  after  noticing  the  increase  in  expenditure 
during  the  four  previous  years,  the  resolution  thus  lays  down 
the  future  policy  : — "The  Ciovernor-lieneral  in  Council  considers 
that  the  growth  of  the  sliare  borne  by  Local  Bodies  shoidd,  for 
the  future,  exhibit  a  more  marked  increase  than  it  has  done  since 
1885,  and  that  there  should  be  a  tendenc}'  to  decrease  rather 
than  to  increase  in  the  share  whicli  now  is  defrayed  from  the 
public  treasury."  Wliat  wonder  if,  after  the  issue  of  such  a 
resolution,  the  State  expenditure  on  education  has  continued 
stationary  for  the  last  four  years  !  And  how  characteristic  is  the 
difference  in  spirit  between  the  Ripon  resolution  and  the  Duffei'in 
resolution — how  closely  corresponding  to  the  difference  between 
a  peace-loving  Viceroy  and  one  who  allowed  himself  to  fall  under 
the  influence  of  jingoism  between  a  Viceroy  of  beneficent  do- 
mestic reforms  and  a  Viceroy  bent  upon  a  spirited  foreign  policy ! 
Gentlemen,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Dufferin  resolution  was 
issued  because  of  the  grave  financial  embarrassment  from  which  the 
country  has  been  suffering  for  some  time  past.  This  explana- 
tion, however,  cannot  be  accepted  as  satisfactory  or  .ndequate. 
Was  it  not  during  this  self-same  period  of  embarrassment  that 
large  additions  were  made  to  the  military  and  civil  charges  of  the 
country  ?  Was  it  not  under  circumstances  of  even  a  graver 
financial  ci'isis  that  Ijord  Lansdowne  gi-anted  that  iniquitous  Ex- 
change Compensation  Allowance  to  the  European  employees  of 
Government — an  allowance  granted  equally  to  him  who  haa 
to  make  i-emittances  to  England  and  to  him  who  has  not ; 
to  him  who  had  come  out  to  India  wliile  the  rupee  was  at  2s., 
and  to  him  who  came  after  it  had  dropped  to  14d.  ?  Has  not 
the  Government  only  this  year  wantonly  sacrificed  a  perfectly 
legitimate  revenue  of  50  lakhs  to  please  Lancashii'e  ?  Has  it  not  seen 
its  way  to  bear  a  permanent  additional  charge  of  a  quarter  of  a 
erore  in  connection  with  Chitral  to  maintain  what  it  calls  its 
"  prestige "  ?  Has  it  not  even  been  able  to  find  money  to  send 
the  Amir's  son  to  England  and  pay  for  his  board  and  travel- 
ling, his  whims  and  his  fancies.  If  the  Government  can  do  all 
these  things,  and  find  money  to  do  all  these  things,  how  can  it 
be  decently  urged  that  public  education — acknowledged  to  be  a 
most  sacred  duty — must  be  starved  because  of  want  of  funds  ? 
If  in  England  and  the  Colonies  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  the 
revenue  raised  by  taxation  returns  to  the  people  in  the  shape  of 
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education,  why  should  we  alone  be  asked  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
pittance  of  less  than  two  per  cent.  ?  What  is  there,  for  instance, 
except  the  want  of  a  real  desire,  to  prevent  Government  from 
adding  to  its  expenditure,  say,  a  crore  of  rupees — yes,  a  crore 
and  even  more — for  diseharginj^  better  this  most  sacred  duty  of 
education  as  easily  as  when  it  granted  exchange  compensation 
to  its  overpaid  officers  ?  But  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  this 
so-called  sacred  duty  has  now  ceased  to  l^i-  icgardcd  as  sacred, 
and  that  many  members  of  the  ruling  race  would  seem  to  consider 
it  us  an  ugly  and  inconvenient  burden  to  be  got  rid  of  at  the 
first  decent  opportunity.  I  cannot  help  saying  that  such  a  view 
is  fraught  with  tlie  gravest  danger  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
Empire.  Education  is  the  sheet-anchor  of  the  people's  loyalty, 
it  is  the  sheet-anelior  of  the  peoples  progress  ;  and  the  expen- 
diture incurred  to  educate  the  people  will  be  found  to  be  a  source 
of  strength,  when  the  subsidies  to  the  wild  tribes  and  the  demar- 
cations of  scientific  frontiers  are  foiuid  to  fail. 

Gentlemen,  the  apologists  of  (iovernnient  are  sometimes  fond 
of  posing  as  the  champions  of  primar}'  education  as  against 
higher  education,  and  they  thus  seek  to  create  a  conflict  of 
interests  where  in  reality  none  ought  to  exist.  Our  late  Gover- 
nor, Lord  Harris,  for  instance,  told  an  audience  in  England  some 
time  ago  that  bocau.se  during  his  tenure  of  office  he  specially 
attempted  to  further  the  interests  of  the  masses  in  tlio  matter 
of  primary  education  and  other  things,  therefore  the  educated 
classes  became  disaffected  towards  him.  Gentlemen,  it  took 
my  breath  away  to  read  this  explaiiution.  1  rubbed  my 
eyes  when  I  read  it  and  asked  myself — Can  it  be  that  I  am  reading 
aright'::'  Surely  Lord  Hai-ris  must  have  felt  himself  reduced  to 
very  sore  straits  before  he  could  have  possibly  thought  of  such  a 
defence,  for,  gsntleinen,  you  here  need  not  be  told  that  it  is  a  de- 
fence which  I  will  not  call  disingenuous,  but  which  I  will  describq 
as  absolutely  inconsistent  with  that  iiecuracy  of  statement  which 
we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  one  who  has  occupied  the  exalted 
position  of  Her  Majesty's  representative  in  this  country.  Any 
one  who  takes  a  In'ief  survey  of  the  administration  of  I^ord  Harris 
must  at  once  sec  that  His  Lordship  s  gi'cat  unpopidarity  with  the 
people  of  this  Presidency  was  chiefly  due  to  the  generally  u'ssym^ 
pathetic  character  of  his  rule,  and  the  utter  contempt  for  public 
opinion  which  he  disi)layed,  notsibly  in  dealing  witli  four  impor- 
tant questions-  the  Mliowra  Bill,  the  distribution  of  stats  in  tiie 
Bombay  Ijegislative  Council,  the  Provincial  Service  llules,  and  the 
Hindu- Mahoiuedan  disturbances.  Now,  in  none  of  those  ques- 
tions Wiis  thcic  the  shadow  of  a  conflict  of  interests  between  tlie 
chisses  and  the  niasses.  The  Alhowrii  Bill  imposed  a  grievotis 
hard.ship  on  the  poorest  part  of  the  people  of  Thana  and  Kolaba, 
The  distribution  of  seats  in  the  Legislative  Council  occasioned 
■widespread  distiutisfaction  because  of  the  fact  thiit  His  Lordship's 
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sclieme  favoured  small  minorities  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  gene- 
ral conununity.     The  Provincial    Service    Kules    were    protested 
against,  because  of  the  blow  they  are  sure  to  deal  to  the  purity  and 
efficiency  of  administi-ation.     And  in  the   Hindu-Maliomedan  riots 
it  was  the  masses    and  not  the    classes   that  suffered    most  ,  and 
consequently  complained  most.     It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  in 
regard  to  the  first  three  questions,  the  Angio-Indian   Pi"ess  of  this 
city  supported  the  public  as  against  the  (lovernment  at  the  time 
of  the  controversies.  I  really  cannot  understand  how  the  idea  could 
ever  have  entered  Ijord  Harris's  liead    that  he  became  unpopular 
with  the  educated  classes  because  of  the    encouragement  he  gave 
to  primary  education.     Gentlemen,  is  it  possible,  is  it  conceivable, 
that  Englishmen  can  be  more  enthusiastic,  more  keen  on  tnis  sub- 
ject of  the  spread  of  primary  education  than  ourselves  ?    To  them, 
at  best,  it  can  only  mean  the  discharge    of  a  greater   present  duty. 
But  to  us  it    means  something  vastly    gi-eator   than  that.     To  us 
it  means  the  future    salvation  of  our    country.     Who    can  lealise 
more  keenly  than  ourselves  that  the  fate    of  our   country  is  bound 
np  with  the    spread    of  education    among    the  masses  !  It  is  only 
when,  under  the  plea  of  encomaging primary  education,  the  paltry 
expenditure  on    higher  and   secondary  education   is  sought  to  be 
curtailed  that  the  occasion   for  protest  arises.     No  one  objects  to 
your  paying  Paul,  in  fact,  the  more  the    better.     It    is   only    when 
you  propose  to  rob  Peter  for  the  purpose  that  your  general  good 
intentions  naturally  come  to  be  questioned.     This    aspect   of  the 
question  was,  however,  dealt  with   at   considerable  length    by  our 
worthy  President  three  years  ago  in   his  own   inimitable  manner, 
and  I  need  not  say  anything  more  about  it  on  the  pi'csent  occasion. 
I  have  so  far  described  to  you    the  more  salient  features  of  the 
educational  situation  of  India.     I   have    preferred  to  invite  your 
attention  to  the  whole  country,  instead  of  limiting  it  to   our   own 
Presidency,  firstly,  because,  in   the  matter  of  education,  what  is 
true  of  the  whole  country   is  true  also   of  this  Presidency,  and, 
secondly,  because,  though  under  the  Deeentriilisation  scheme,  edu- 
cation is  one  of  those  departments   that  are  under  the  exclusive 
control  of  the  Local   Government,  as  a   matter  of  fact,  for  any 
notable    change  of  policy  or  a    substantial    addition   to  the  edu- 
cational budget  the  inspiration  or  pressure,  call  it  what  you  will, 
must  come  from  the  Supreme  CJovernment.     Happily  for  us,  the 
destinies  of  our  Presidency    are  at  present  presided   over    by  a 
nobleman,  whose  utterances    on  educational  matters  have  so  far 
been  characterised  by  the    deepest    sympathy  with  the  people — 
have  had  the    true  Ripon  ring    about    them.     May    we    not  res- 
pectfully appeal  to  him  to  make  it  the  glory  of  his  regime  to  do 
for  education  what  no  one  among  his  predecessors  ever  attempted 
to  do,  and  extend  its  opei-ations  far  beyond  its    present  limits  ! 
Here  is    a    field  for    the  highest  kind  of  statesmanship — for  the 
noblest  triumphs  of  the    art    of    government.     Our  percentages 
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are  undoubtedly  slightly  better  than  tho.se  for  the  whole  country. 
Still  tlie  work  that  has  already  been  achieved  is  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  gigantic  task  tliat  yet  remains  unattcnipted.  Out 
of  the  children  of  school-going  age  in  this  Presidency,  fully  84 
per  cent,  are  growing  up  in  absohite  darkness  and  ignorance. 
Out  of  about  2.'),0(K)  villages  in  the  Province,  three-fourths 
or  about  18.000  are  as  yet  w  ithout  a  school.  These  are  appalling 
figures,  and  they  may  well  disturb  the  peace  of  mind  of  a 
conscientious  ruler.  The  finances  of  the  country  are  now  look- 
ing up  once  again,  and  Provincial  (lovcrnments  may  expect  to  be 
allowed  greater  freedom  of  action.  1  think  we  may  well  address 
to  H.  E.  Lord  Sandhurst  the  same  a))pcal  thiit  the  late  Mi". 
Telaug  addressed  to  Lord  IMpon  tiiirU'cn  years  ago.  "l  hope, 
wrote  Mr.  Telang,  "  that  the  (iovcrnment  of  Lord  Kipon,  which 
has  already  done  so  much  for  the  country,  will  add  the  educa- 
tional system  to  its  many  laurels,  and  achiev*',  directly  or  indirectly, 
the  credit  which  Mr.  M.  .\rnold  gives  to  the  (lovcrninent  of  France 
on  the  llestoration  after  the  ))attle  of  Waterloo."  "Tothellesto- 
ration,"  he  says,  "  is  due  the  credit  of  having  first  perceived 
that  in  order  to  carry  on  the  war  with  ignorance,  the  sinews  of 
war  were  necessary.  Other  (lovernments  had  decreed  systems  of 
education  for  the  p(U)ple  the  Government  of  the  Restoration 
decreed  funds.  The  question  of  popular  education  is  now  mainly 
a  (juestion  of  funds.  What  is  wanted,  and  what  we  must  now 
trust  to,  is  not  tlic  short-siglitcd  economics  in  the  expenditure  on 
higher  education  which  have  been  suggested  ))y  some  irresj)onsiblc 
reformers  of  our  system,  almost  without  exception,  not.  natives  of 
the  country  ,  but  what  is  wanted  is  an  effort  on  th«>  part  of  the 
British  Indian  ( ioxeriunents  to  follow,  at  however  great  a  dis- 
tance, the  Impi'rial  (Jovernment.  which  has  in  ten  vears  in- 
creased its  grant  to  education  from  £l.i>40,(¥Mt  to  £4,2!« >.0(X) 
sterling,  and  a  like  effort  on  the  jjart  of  tlu'  leaders  of  the  people 
to  help  the  Government  in  spreading  the  benefits  of  education  far 
and  wide  in  this  great  country."  Thirteen  years  have  rolled  by 
since  this  clo(juent  appc;il  was  made.  Inuring  this  time  the 
Imperial  (iovernment  has  increased  its  grant  to  education  by  over 
b  millions  sterling  moi'c,  while  the  Indian  (Jovernments,  whom  Mr: 
Telang  so  earnestly  imj)lored  to  follow  the  Imperial  (Jovernment 
in  the  matter,  have,  all  put  together,  added  not  quite  20  lakhs  of 
rupees.  Of  course,  we  must  all  recognise  that  the  difficulties  in 
the  path  of  a  Local  (TO%-ernment  attempting  any  large  extension 
of  education  are  many  and  serious.  But  with  a  determined  pur- 
pose to  overcome  them,  they  will  not,  ^  trust,  be  found  to  be  in- 
superable. .\t  any  rate,  the  magnitude  of  the  task  calls  for  a 
great,  a  supreme  effort,  and  when  that  is  made,  the  reward  is 
bound  to  be  great  and  the  glory  imperishable. 

Gentlemen,   the  observations  which   I  have  so  far  ventured  to 
make  refer  to  what  may  be  called    the  quantitative  side  of  the 
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.,uest.on.  But  there  is  -othev  aspect  of  ^,  -hu^^^;;  ^.^T^el^y 
/ess  important-I  mean  tbe  quahtative  aspect^     V.  e  see  ^^J 

httle  of  education    we  really    have  J"  ^be   c*>vmt  y  ,     ^       ^^^.^^ 
article  that  we  get  at  ^^y/^/f  .^^  .^^^VJ^^ 'n    an^^ 
has  latterly  received  ^  8°°?^^^.;. ^.'^^„„t^"e  contributions  of   Dr. 
on  the    sub  ect  includes  the  ^el^    uoUMe  co  ^^^^^^._ 

Bhandarkar  and  Mr.  Justice  Ranade  ^X  not  less  important,  by 
bution,  much  more  elaborate  ^\"^  ««;t«  "'>  ."°V  I  S,  ^entle- 
niv  friend,  Mr.  Gole,  the  Pnneipa.  of  "^J^.^^^S^^tional  system,  and 
men,  there  are  grave  defects  in  our  PJ,«^»\,^f  ^''^^^^  1°"  of  he  system 
so  long  as  these  defects  are  not.remedied,  the  lesiUts  J^- 

are  bound  to  be  of  an  unsatisfactory  « "^  e^e^n  J^^^VV  ^^^ 
character.     The  principal  defect  tl-t  imist  sti  ke  ^^^^^  ^^ 

is  conversant  with  the  system,  and  ^  ^o  de^otes  a  >  B      ^^^ 

the  subject,  is  the  fearful  amount  o  "'^;."  ^-^l  to  the  highest 
sides  o^-  -:f--/'-,.ri^  L^^rnotsitaS^nt  saying-I?hink 
degree  examuiation.     And  i  naNt  iiu  ,  .       ^j     statement— 

that,  if  anything  I  am  under  ^'^  "-> ';,>^^j^^  ,t  "p^L  through  tfie 
that  more  than  UO  per  cent,  of  «"  ./;"7"ht.i.  main  reliance  on 
whole  of  their  educationn  course.  P''^^'"^^  *;*^:;.h"ols  in  colleges, 
.ramming.     In  primary  -"^loo  s  m  secondary  school  ^^  ,,,,^J^.. 

it  is  with    them    one    <:0"*'""°f !  .^"^f  f  ,;„,.  say  that  it  is  all 
SUehtly  altering  a  familiar  quotation,  I    ma>   say  ma 

Trim   cram,  cram,  till  the  eyes  grow  dim, 

Cram,  cram;  cram!  till  the  head  begins  to  swim 

What  wonder    if.    as    soon    as    th^    finish  ^^^^^^ 

<.ourse,  so  many  of  them    are    ^^'^^^f^; /"'kiml '     t  entlemen,  the 

a    fatal    aversion    to    studies  of     e^exy  J^""; '  j^^^^.  j,  ,,.orsc, 

^vil  that  I  speak  of   s  a  great,   a  ^'e;^  f  ^^^^',^f  ^Vst     Vernacular 

it    is    steadily    on     the   increase.      F  om     the    u  .^^^^-^^ 

1      1     t^^    onv     flf^i'i-ee     examination —sa\,     tue     c  .   j  ^n 

standard     to    a">/le^^ee     *^     course  extends    over    a  period  of 

for    the   degree    of    B.A.-  the    com  ^^^  jj    j^ 

15  years,  the  primary  ^^bool  cou ise    ^ke^  f om   5  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

School  courses  of  seven  f  «i^;'"  °„;'\\^^dent^^^^         take    about 
over    four    years    more,     ^n    a^tn age   student     ^  ^^^ 

18    vears    to    finish   the   whole     of     this     e_m  ^^ 

once    or  twice    in  the    school,    once    o^ J^^ce     i         ^^^^  ^  ^ 
Now,  if  you    ask    a   y^ung    uian    t^  cau>      oi.^^    ^^    ^^^    ^^^^ 
load-and  cramming    i.,    httle    eise  constantly,    wherever 

contuiuously.  to  carry  it  about  ^f^,*;"^^,*;^"  that  his  growth 
he  goes,  uphill  and  down  'If «,  is  it  stiaipe  ^^^  ,  ^^.^^  an 
Ihoidd  be  stunted  and  lie  bend  befoie  1-/^^^^^^^^.^  ,,,,.,, 
intellectual  and  moral  dwarf  .  ^o°';  ^;_X  same  text-books, 
Think  of  its  <l-"v'"-;-'-t"^rS  of  teaching-teachers 
the  same  standards  the  «J»  .^  ^^^^^j^.  j,,,tice  Ranade,  moving 
^irt^'vomid^^rr^^/gvoove-for    ever     so    many 
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years,    without    expansion,    without    adaptability,    without    life-. 
Think  of  this  and    tlien  think    of  tlio  feascless    effort,  for   ever 
going  on  in  the  West,  to  nuikc  instruc-tion  as  interesting  to  the 
child  as    possible — the    variety     of  their    riading    books,    their 
numerous  historioal  and  geogra}>hic'al    readers,  btautifully  illus- 
ti"ated.  their  ronstant  endeavour  to  improve  and  perfect  metliods 
of    teaching.     In    this    connection,    I     may    remark    that  1    was 
surprised    to  read   the  other  day    that    our  Diiector    of    rnblic 
Instruction  Avas  of  opinion  that  no  revision   of  Ihi;  text-books  in 
use  in  primary  schools  was  needed,     (lentlenien,  we  all  of  us  have 
the  nio.st  unfeigned  respect  for  Mr.  C'hatfield  for  his  many  (jualities 
of  head  and  heart,  and  great  weight   must  natmally  attach   to  his 
opinions    on    educational   matters.      J{ut  when   he  sets    iiis  face 
against  the  proposal    to    revise  Ihe.ve  text-books    on    the  ground- 
that  they  are  likely  to  be  considerably  Sanskritised  in  the  process, 
he  appears  to  me  to  illustrate  lif^w  any  kind    of  change  becomes 
unwelcome  even  to  a  person  possessing  a  singularly  clear  intellect 
owing  to  a  long  course  of    familiarity    with   certain  lixed  ideas. 
Blit,  gentlemen,  speaking  of  the  mechanical,  inelastic  character  of 
our  primary  education,   I  must  say  that,    though   the    Education 
Department  is  primarily  responsible  for  tliese  defects,  we  oin-selves 
are  in  great  measure  also  to  blame  in  the  matter.  How  many  parents 
of  the  children  attending  primary  schools  ever  trouble  themselves- 
with  any    (|uestions  about  the  character  of  the  education  wliich 
these  children    receive  !     Most  of  them    undoubtedly    think   that 
their  duty  is  done  when  they  have  paid  the  fees  for  their  children's 
insti-uction  and  supplied   them   with    books  and   writing  nutterials. 
Again,  what  are  our  Municipalities  doing    in  the  matter?     They 
enjoy  considerable  freedom  of  action  in  such  respects  if  only  they 
knew  how  to  use  it.     What  is  ti'ue    of  jiriniary  schools  is  also  for 
the  most  part  true  of  secondary  schools.     Here,  too,  we  have  the 
same  mechanical  methods  of  teaching,  the  same  listless  work  on 
the  part  of  boys,  the  same  want  of  a  living,  expansive  factor  to 
suit  the  studies  to  the  taste  of  students  and  make  them  an  object 
of  interest  and  delight  and    not  a  necessary   burden.      The  boys 
attend  school  for  five  or  six  hours  and  devote  al)out  as  many  hours 
to  what  is  known  as    home    preparation,  which   is  only  another 
expression  for  cramming.     How   very    different    from  what  they 
do  in  the  great  public  schools  of    England,  where,  among  other 
things,  a     love  of  outdoor  games    is    developed,    which  endures 
through  life,  and  where  the  foundation  is  laid  of  a  manlv,  vigorous 
type  of  character !     One  would  expect  that  things  might  at  any 
rate  improve  when    a    student   has  completed    his  High   School 
course  and  begins    his    University  studies.      But  ever    here,  the 
system  of  examinations,  as  it  is  with  us,  stands  in  his  way,  and 
for  the  most  part  prevents  him  from  straying  beyond  the  text- 
books appointed.     Gentlemen,  it  must  be    said   that  our  sysfeny 
of  examinations    is    of   a   radically    vicious    character,    and    is- 
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responsible  for  a  great  part  of  the  disappointing  character  of  the 
work  of  our  University.  Tliat  talented  and  cultured  lady — the 
ornament  of  tvo  Universities— Miss  Cornelia  Sorabji,  delivered 
the  other  day  a  most  delightful  address  to  the  students  of  my 
College  on  College  life  at  (Oxford  and  in  India.  In  the  course 
of  1  ;r  remarks,  she  said  that  at  Oxford  examiners  prefer  a  gi'ain 
of  original  thought  to  a  sack  of  cram.  I  do  not  know  what  is 
there  to  prevent  our  examiners  from  adopting  a  similar  standard. 
Certainly  one  cannot  conceive  anything  more  harmful  to  all  real 
studies  than  our  present  system,  with  its  marking  of  each 
question  and  its  fanciful  percentages,  especially  when  the  system 
is  worked,  as  at  present,  in  so  mechanical,  I  had  almost  siad  so 
unintelligent  manner.  Of  course,  the  responsibility  for  the 
character  of  our  higher  studies  does  not  rest  solely  with  our 
University  as  an  examining  body.  The  Colleges  also  have  to 
share  this  responsibility  Mith  it  to  a  large  extent.  But  what  I  mean 
is  that  the  character  of  the  examinations  of  the  University 
influences  very  materially  the  character  of  the  studies  of  the 
joung  men,  who  seek  success  in  those  examinations.  And  as 
though  the  evil  Avas  not  already  great,  publishers  are  coming 
forward  in  numbers  to  aggravate  it.  They  find  obliging  authors —  . 
I  dont  know  if  the  authors  oblige  the  publishers,  or  the 
publishers  oblige  the  authors,  but  certain  it  is  that  between 
them  they  manage  to  make  the  situation,  already  intolerable 
enough  in  all  conscience,  still  more  intoleral)le.  For  instance, 
I  may  mention  that  within  the  last  four  or  five  years  some  books 
have  been  published  containing  sample  essays  for  Matriculation 
boys.  Now,  I  have  not  the  remotest  desire  to  speak  in  any 
disparaging  terms  of  th.e  authors  of  these  books.  They  certainly 
must  have  meant  well  when  they  wrote  them.  But  what  has 
been  the  result?  You  may  now  propose  for  composition  any 
subject  you  please  to  the  boys  in  the  higher  standards  of  a  High 
School,  and  you  find  that  these  sample  essays  are  freely  bor- 
roAved  from  in  one  form  or  another.  How  can  it  be  otherwise, 
when  these  so-called  sample  essays  are  in  reality  essays  on  every 
conceivable  subject  under  the  sun,  and  when  they  are  so  readily 
available  to  the  boys?  The  late  Mr.  Telang  once  told  me  that 
in  the  earlier  days  of  the  University,  when  a  student  seeking  tlie 
M.  A.  degi'ee  in  languages  had  to  pass  in  English  versification,  the 
candidates  used  to  resort  to  similar  methods.  It  is  not  every 
one,  gentlemen,  who  can  soate  the  heighst  of  Parnassus,  especial- 
ly when  one  is  called  upon  to  climb  them  to  order.  What  the 
candidates  therefore  did  was  to  store  their  memory  with  a  number 
of  lines — generally  borrowed  from  a  number  of  places,  occasionally 
of  their  own  composing — on  a  number  of  typical  subjects  during 
the  year—  subjects  like  the  beauties  of  Nature,  or  love  or  know- 
ledge or  storm,  either  in  Nature  or  in  the  human  mind,  and  such 
others,  so  that  no  matter  what  the  subject  proposed  at  the  time  of 
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the  examination  might  be,  by  a  clever  process  of  dove-tailing 
they  generally  managed  to  mako  a  decent  figure.  If  a  subject 
like  comnicice,  for  instance,  was  proposed,  the  ships  of  the  can- 
didates would  never  sail  without  a  storm,  and  after  that  would 
come  adeseription  of  the  beauty  of  the  sea  after  the  storm  had  spent 
itself,  and  so  on  and  so  on.  The  essays  that  so  many  of  our  stu- 
dents write  are,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  little  better  than  these  exer- 
cises in  versification.  Then,  a.^ain,  look  at  the  annotated  editions 
of  authors  which  arc  now-a-days  being  issued.  The  editors  tell 
us  that  the  annotations  are  exhaustive.  To  nie  they  appear  to 
be  not  exhaustive,  but  perfectly  outrageous.  When  ev«!ry  single 
word  is  explained,  every  reference  given,  and  even  every  single 
line  parapinased,  I  dont  know  what  is  left  to  the  majority  of 
students  to  do  but  to  cram.  All  that  discipline,  which  the  mind 
derives  from  an  effort  to  construe  passages  for  itself,  is  entirely 
lost  to  them,  which  means  that  by  far  the  better  part  of  the  cul- 
ture whiih  a  study  of  literature  gives  is  to  them  not  available. 
And  the  evil  is  intensified  by  the  examiners  confining  themselves 
generally  to  these  annotations  ? 

Gentlemen,  in  my  humble  opinion  the  system  of  Univer- 
sity examinations  urgently  calls  for  a  reform.  As  it  is  worked 
at  present,  it  is.  in  the  case  of  the  vast  majority  of  students, 
not  a  test  of  their  powers  of  assimilation  and  thought  and 
their  love  of  knowledge,  but  a  test  of  their  powers  of  cram- 
ming, an  apparatus  of  torture  of  more  or  less  refined  cruelty. 
In  this  connection  I  may  say,  what  perhaps  it  is  superflous 
for  me  to  say,  that  the  two  jiropositions  recently  brought  for- 
ward by  Mr.  Justice  Uannade  have  my  most  hearty  concur- 
rence. A  fear  has  been  expressed,  that  if  the  propositions  are 
adopted  by  the  Senate,  the  standared  of  I'niversity  studies  will 
be  pratically  lowced.  I  think  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  think 
so.  Certainly  the  amount  of  cramming  will  be  reduced,  but 
that  is  not  the  same  thing  as  a  lowering  of  the  standard  of 
studies,  (ientlemen.  the  object  of  all  studies  must  be  twofold — 
the  knowledge  which  you  gain,  which  you  can  never  call  your 
own  till  it  has  been  properly  assimilated,  and  the  culture  that 
you  derive  from  such  assimilation.  Now,  in  the  case  of  most 
of  our  students  there  is  no  real  effort  at  assimilation,  and  conse- 
quently not  much  culture  in  reality.  The  results  of  their  so- 
called  studies  are.  for  the  most  part,  a  load  which  their  memory 
has  to  carry  till  the  time  of  their  lamination,  and  which  they 
therefore  naturally  throw  away  as  soon  as  the  purpose  of  the 
examination  is  served.  Now.  if  by  any  means  this  load  is  dimi- 
nished— and  Mr.  Ranade's  propositions  are  calculated  to  bring 
about  such  a  result — it  ought  to  be  a  matter  for  satisfaction  and 
not  one  for  regret.  For  a  smaller  amount  of  cram  means  greater 
leisui'e  to  acquire  and  assimilate  i-eal  knowledge,  better  scope  for 
the  healthy  development  of  intellectual  powers.     Again  it  is  said 
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that  under  Mr.  Ranade's  scheme  a  student  will  pass  an  exa- 
mination in  two  oi'  tln*ee  instahnents.  Now,  assuming  that  this 
were  to  be  so,  I  ask,  wliere  is  the  harm  in  that  ?  In  my  opinion 
a  student  who  eon  fines  himself  to  a  few  subjects  each  year  and 
reaches  a  depth  in  those  subjects  and  thus  passess  his  examina- 
tion in  two  or  even  three  instalments  is  much  ))ettcr  educated 
than  one  who  just  manages  to  touch  the  surface  of  all  the  sub- 
jects in  a  single  year. 

I  remember  that  some  tinie  ago  a  movement  was  set  on  foot 
for  effecting  a  reform  in  our  system  of  examinations,  and  that 
it  was  headed  by  our  worthy  President.  I  do  not  know  what 
has  become  of  that  movement.  The  great  difficulty  in  the 
matter  is,  of  course,  the  uttrely  unsympathetic  character  of  the 
University  Senate.  A  large  number  of  the  members  of  that 
body  can  never  see  eye  to  eye  with  you  in  such  matters,  simply 
bei^ause  tliey  ha^e  no  actual  connection  with  the  work  of  edu- 
cation, nor  aie  their  children  being  educated  here,  so  that  they 
have  no  opportiuiities  for  observation  and  are  beyond  the  bane- 
ful effects  of  the  present  system.  I  think,  gentlemen,  that 
membership  of  the  Senate  should,  as  a  rule,  be  confined  to  those 
who  are  directly  connected  with  the  work  of  education  and  to  the 
nhunni  of  the  University.  Of  course,  outsiders  like  Sir  Raymond 
W^est  or  our  ])resent  Vice-Chancellor  ought  to  be  welcomed  to  its 
ranks,  but  such  a  de])arture  should  be  made  only  in  tlie  ease  of 
men  of  acknowledged  learning  and  scholarship.  /Vs  regards  the 
large  number  of  English  hiwyers  and  high  civil  and  military 
officers  of  Govci'umeirt,  who  at  present  find  a  seat  in  the  Senate 
almost  as  a  mattei-  of  right,  but  who  have  no  ac(juaintance  with 
our  system  of  education  or  the  character  of  our  studies,  and  who 
have  no  time  to  think  of  such  matters — men  who  confine  them- 
selves generally  to  the  work  of  voting  at  elections  or  attending  a 
stray  meeting  of  the  Senate  to  vote  more  or  less  in  accordance 
with  racial  prejudices  I  say  such  men  have  no  business  to  be  in 
the  Senate.  Whatever  necessity  might  have  existed  at  one  time 
for  their  ajjpointment,  the  I^niversity  has  now  clearly  outgrown 
that  necessity,  and  to  m  >  their  position  at  present  in  the  Senate 
appenrs  to  be  wholly  anomalous. 

Gentlemen,  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  which  our  educated 
men  nmst  face  is  that  of  the  intellectual  decadence  which  has 
been  going  on  among  us  for  some  time  past  and  which  is  now 
plainly  discernible  on  all  sides.  I  know  there  are  those  who  do 
not  admit  the  fact  of  this  decadence.  A  distinguished  educa- 
tionist of  this  city.  Dr.  l\I;ickichan,  told  us  about  five  years  ago 
that  he  was  no  believer  in  this  theory  about  decadence.  We 
might,  however,  set  against  his  authority  the  authority  of  another 
Englishman,  than  whom  there  is  no  more  watchful  or  sym- 
pathetic observer  of  our  progress — Mr.  Selby  of  the  IDeccan 
•College.     Mr.  Selby  is  of  opinion  that   this  decadence  is    a  fact, 
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and  almost  every  year  he  notices  a  steady  deterioration  in  the 
calibre  of  his  students.  Dr.  Mackiehan  says  that  if  the 
comparison  is  fairly  made — the  best  of  the  present  day  compared 
with  the  best  of  the  earlier  days  of  the  University  he  is  not 
afraid  of  the  comparison.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  how 
grievous  is  the  decadence,  as  shown  )>v  such  a  comparison  ! 
Where  are  the  men  in  our  ranks  who  miij;ht  be  compared  witli 
those  intellectual  giants  of  tin-  earlier  days  the  late  Krishna 
Shastri  Chiplunkar  and  the  late  Mr.  Chhatrc — men  a\ ho.se  love 
of  knowledge  was  such  that  thev  indulged  it  till  their  veiy  latest, 
breath  !  Who  among  us  possess«>s  the  numerous  intellectual  gifts 
of  Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji  !  Where  are  the  men  who  are  likely  to 
remain,  like  the  late  Mr.  Parmanand  and  the  l.ate  Mr.  Mandlik, 
students  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term  all  their  lives  !  Where 
ai'c  the  Ranades  and  the  Bhandarkars  in  our  ranks,  the  Telangs 
and  the  Mehtas.  the  Pandits  and  tlie  .\thalyes  !  Who  among  us 
possesses  the  restless  intellectual  activity  of  the  late  Mr.  Kunte  ? 
Who  has  that  passion  for  the  study  of  intricate  financial  subjects 
which  my  friend  Mr.  Wacha  or  the  Hon.  Mr.  Javerilal  has  ? 
Where  will  you  find  amongst  us  so  linished  a.s'eholar  and  so 
earnest  minded  a  student  as  that  (piietest  and  most  modest  of 
individuals— Mr.  .Joshi,  Mead  Master  of  Sholapur  High  School  ! 
No,  Kir.  the  decadence  is  beyond  all  doubt  real,  and,  moreover, 
it  is  steady.  Whatever  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease,  the  fact  of 
the  disease  cannot  be  and  must  not  be  denied. 

Such  a  decadence  cannot,  of  course,  be  the  result  of  a  single 
cause.  I  think,  however,  that  no  cause  can  have  contributed 
so  much  to  bring  about  this  result  as  the  system  of  cramming, 
which  has  grown  so  fearfully  in  recent  years,  and  which  threat- 
ens to  gi'ow  still  further,  unless  effective  remedies  are  applied 
in  time.  The  Sage  of  Clielsea— one  loves  to  call  him  by  that 
name  in  spite  of  the  recent  protest  of  Mr.  John  Morley — once 
described  cramming  as  utterly  unworthy  of  an  honourable 
mind.  Let  our  students  realise  this  adequately.  I  know  it  is 
the  system  that  is  responsible  more  than  they.  But  even  they 
can  do  a  gi'eat  deal  to  mend  matters,  when  they  clearly  perceive 
what  an  un^vorthy,  unmanlv  thing  it  is  to  cram.  Oentlemen.  we 
must  all  lay  the  axe  at  the  root  of  this  cranuning.  It  is  a 
noxious  tree.  Under  its  shade  nohealthv  life  can  thrive.  Away 
wtih  it ! 

Gentlemen,  if  ever  the  element  of  cramming  is  banished 
from  our  system  of  education,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  banish  it, 
if  our  primary  course  becomes  more  varied,  less  mechanical, 
more  interesting  to  the  children,  if  public  schools,  with  their 
manly  influences  and  their  healthy  discipline,  grow  up  and 
take  the  place  of  many  of  our  day-schools,  if  colleges  and 
the  University  will  realise  their  responsibilities  and  understand 
their  functions  better,  all  the  graver  defects  of  our    educational 
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system  will  disappeai',  and  then  will  our  education  answer 
the  highest  expectations  that  may  be  formed  of  it.  Then  will 
tlie  general  level  of  our  intelligence  be  raised  and  men  become 
better  citizens.  Then  will  the  culture  of  literature,  the 
depth  of  philosophy,  the  widened  horizon  of  history,  the  love 
of  knowledge  which  science  brings,  be  all  available  to  us.  Then 
will  the  present  intellectual  stunting  be  arrested.  Then  will  our 
young  men  leave  the  University,  as  they  ought  to  do,  bm-ning 
with  a  zeal  for  everything  that  is  great  mid  noble  and  honourable, 
with  the  lire  of  earnestness  that  purifies  whatever  it  touches. 
Then  will  they  think  high  tlioughts  and  dream  noble  di-eams. 
Then  will  they  cherish  great  ideals  ideals  worthy  of  their  man- 
hood and  their  education — ideals  for  which  they  will  live,  ideals 
for  which  they  will  die. 

Gentlemen,  intimately  connected  with  this  question  of  our 
educational  system  is  the  question  of  our  Vernaculars.  We  all 
know  by  this  time  what  is  said  on  either  side  of  the  controversy 
in  connection  with  them,  and  I  have  no  wish  to  repeat  arguments 
which  have  been  repeated  ten  times  before.  1  may,  however,  tell 
you  that  personally  1  have  not  got  uuieh  faith  in  the  setting  of  a 
paper  in  Vernacular  translation  and  composition  at  the  several  exa- 
minations, though  I  am  prepared  to  support  the  proposal  merely 
by  way  of  asserting  a  principle.  A  better  plan,  I  tliink,  will  be 
to  allow  candidates  for  the  13. A.  degree  in  Languages  to  take  up 
the  Vernaculars  as  optional  with  the  classical  languages.  But  the 
best  solution  of  the  whole  question  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  creation 
of  a  separate  V'ernacuhir  University  conferring  degrees — of 
course,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  inferior  to  the  degrees  of  our 
present  University.  English  and  Sanslvrit  should  be  compulsoi'y 
second  languages  in  the  eurrieulam  of  such  a  I'niversity.  In  this 
way,  I  think,  will  all  conflict  of  interests,  which  stands  at  present 
in  the  way  of  a  due  recognition  of  the  Vernaculars  by  our  Uni- 
versity, be  avoided,  and  the  Vernaculars  receive  all  the  incentive 
for  their  development  that  they  need.  Our  middle-class  men  are 
sure  to  take  advantage  of  such  a  University  in  large  numbers.  I 
think  if  the  Native  States  on  this  side  of  India  combine  for  the 
purpose,-  the  task,  cannot  be  too  great  for  tiiem.  May  we  not 
respectfully  lool-:  up  to  H.  II.  the  Maharajaii  Gaekwar  of  Baroda 
to  take  the  lead  in  this  matter !  His  Highness  is  already  doing 
so  much  for  the  education  of  his  subjects  and  his  intei'est  in 
the  development  of  the  vernaculars  is  so  well  and  so  widely 
known.  The  creation  of  a  Vernacular  Uni^ersity  will  be  a  lasting 
monument  of  tlic  enlightenment  and  the  beneficence  of  his  rule. 

Cientlemen,  I  fear  1  have  already  presumed  too  much  on  your 
indulgence,  but  there  is  just  one  point  more  on  which  I  will  say  a 
word  and  I  will  conclude.  I  think  we  have  a  right  to  call  upon 
((overnment  to  do  much  more  than  they  are  doing  at  present  in 
fulfilment  of  a  sacred  obligation.     But  we  must  at  the  same  time 
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remember  that  single-handed,  the  Government  will  never  be  able 
to  accomplish  much.  The  magnitude  of  the  task  lequires  that 
private  charity  and  ])rivate  entei-prise  ought  to  come  forward  in  a 
very  marked  manner  to  co-operate  with  (ioverninent  in  tlic  field. 
All  of  us,  great  or  small,  rich  or  poor,  can  do  something  in  the 
matter.  Our  Municipalities  can  institute  scholarships  to  enable 
young  men  to  j^roeeed  to  Europe  or  America  to  prosecute  their 
studies  theie.  Our  wealthiest  men  might  imitate  the  glorious 
example  of  Sir  Dinsha  Petit  and  Mr.  Tata,  Air.  (iovai'dliandas 
Khatao  Makanji  and  Mr.  Jakeria.  Other  men  miglit  lend  their 
support  according  to  their  own  measure,  l^eaders  like  onr  worthy 
President  can  give  the  cause  the  invaluable  benefit  of  their 
guidance.  Humbler  men  might  contribute  their  share  by  working 
in  the  field.  Each  one  of  us  can  do  something  and  spare  some- 
thing for  this  great  cause.  I  think,  in  the  present  circumstances 
of  our  country,  no  subject  can  call  forth  such  universal,  such 
whole-hearted  enthusiasm  as  public  education.  If  anything  will 
ever  restore  us  to  our  lost  glory,  it  will  be  this.  In  the  elocjuent 
words  of  a  recent  writer,  "  knowledge  is  Heaven's  light  to  our 
steps,  and  a  nation  that  shuts  it  out,  seals  its  own  doom  and 
cannot  stand.'  Ctentlemen,  in  our  present  fall  we  are  paying 
the  penalty  of  our  past  sins.  For  these  sins  many  of  our  best 
lives  must  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  education  by  way  of 
atonement.  At  this  altar  the  nation  must  kneel  for  years,  many 
and  long,  before  it  can  rise  purified  and  regenerated,  ennobled 
and  strengthened,  and  proceed  to  take  its  place  among  the 
nations  of  the  world. 
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NOTE  ON  DECENTRALIZATION. 

The  following  is  the  Stafeineat  submitted  to  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Decentralization  by  tfie  Ilon'ble  Mr.  Gokhalc. 

PROVINCIAL    DECENTRALIZATION. 

1  ain  strongly  opposed  to  the  present  system  of  excessive  centrali- 
zation of  anthoritv  in  the  liands  of  the  Government  of  India  in  its 
relations  with  tlie  Provincial  '.Toverninents,  but  I  should  be  even 
more  strongly  opposed  to  any  scheme  of  decentralization  which, 
while  it  freed  tiie  Provincial  ( iovernments  from  a  large  part  of  the 
control  exercised  at  present  by  the  Supreme  Government,  substi- 
tuted nothing  in  place  of  the  control  so  removed.  To  my  mind 
the  main  evil  of  the  existing  situation  is  not  so  much  the  extent 
of  the  control  to  which  Local  Governments  have  to  submit  as  its 
purely  ojffici'il  character  and  the  distance  from  which  it  is  exercised. 
But  even  mere  official  control,  imperfectly  exei'cised  from  a  long 
distance,  is  better  than  no  control  and  I  certainly  have  no  wish  to 
see  "  petty  despotisms, '  pure  and  simple,  set  up  in  place  of  the 
present  Provincial  Governments.  It  is  true  that  the  higher  officials 
of  both  the  Government  of  India  and  the  Provincial  Governments, 
who  carry  on  the  ordinary  administration  of  the  connti'v,  are  drawn 
from  the  same  Service  and  may,  therefore,  be  assinned,  other  things 
being  equal,  to  be  equally  comp(3tent  to  deal  with  finality  with 
matters  coming  before  them.  But  other  things  aie  not  equal. 
The  Provincial  officials  have  indeed  on  their  side  the  advantage  of 
a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  local  conditions  and  local  needs; 
but  as  against  this  the  officials  of  the  Government  of  India  may 
claim  a  much  greater  freedom  from  local  prejudices  and  local 
prepossessions  and  a  wider  outlook,  and  these  are  qualities  which 
are  of  great  importance  in  a  country  governed  as  India  at  present 
is.  The  history  of  the  extension  of  Local  Self-Government  in 
this  Presidency  during  Lord  Ripon's  time  and  the  important 
modifications  that  have  recently  been  made  in  the  Famine  and 
Land  Revenue  policy  of  the  Bombay  Government  under  pressure 
from  above  may  be  cited  as  fair  illustrations  of  what  I  say.  It 
may  be  urged  that  if  the  seat  of  final  authority  is  in  the  Province 
itself,  Provincial  public  opinion  has  a  better  chance  of  influcncin  c; 
the  course  of  administration.  But,  even  here,  there  is  the  balancing 
consideration  that  the  tendency   to   resent   criticism,    which    goes 
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•with'all  absolute  power,  is  bound  often  to  import  on  the  official 
side  an  amount  of /^e/t'uiy  which  cannot  fail  to  neutralise  the 
strength  and  usefulness  of  public  opinion.  If  it  were,  therefore, 
merely  a  question  of  shifting  the  seat  of  final  authority  from 
Calcutta  or  Simla  to  Bombay  and  nothing  else,  I  would  prefer 
existing  arrangements  to  any  such  decentralization. 

But  it  is  my  hope  that  the  scope  of  the  question  before  the 
Commission  is  a  much  wider  one  than  this,  and  it  is  in  this  hope 
that  I  come  forward  to  advocate  a  large  measure  of  decentralization. 
1  think  a  stage  has  now  been  reached  in  this  country  when,  in  the  true 
interests  of  tlie  people  as  well  as  to  arrest  the  growing  unpopula- 
rity of  the  administration,  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  representa- 
tives of  tax-pay»;rs  some  real  voice  in  the  conduct  of  Provincial 
affairs.  And  any  arrangements  made  for  this  purpose  should  not 
only  be  suited  to  present  requirements  but  should  also  be  capable 
of  a  steady  expansion  so  as  to  meet  satisfactorily  the  gi-owing 
demands  of  the  future.  Now,  the  existing  system  is  hopelessly  ill- 
adapted  to  serve  this  end.  The  number  of  Provincial  representa- 
tives who  can  have  access  to  the  Government  of  India — at  present 
the  final  scat  of  authority  in  regard  to  most  Provincial  matters — 
must  necessarily  be  most  limited.  Moreover,  tlieir  opportunities  to 
bring  up  Provincial  questions  before  that  (iovernment,  with  any 
degree  of  usefulness,  cannot  but  be  exceedingly  few.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  the  seat  of  final  authority  in  Provincial  matters 
must  be  brougnt  down  to  Provincial  liead-quarters,  if  popular  re- 
presentatives are  to  be  placed  in  a  position  where  they  may 
exercise  a  real  and  growing  influence  over  the  course  of  Provincial 
administration.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  India  is  contemplating 
at  present  a  reform  of  Provincial  Ijcgislative  Councils.  There  is, 
however,  small  scope  for  a  real  reform  in  this  direction,  unless  it  is 
accompanied  by  a  substantial  measure  of  decentralization  relieving 
Provincial  (lovernments  of  a  lar.'^e  part  of  the  control,  financial 
and  administrative,  at  present  exercised  over  them  by  the  (iovern- 
ment  of  India. 

To  any  such  decentralization,  however,  I  would  attach  three  con- 
ditions. First,  tlie  form  of  Government  in  all  important  Provinces 
should  be  a  (iovernor,  appointed  from  Enghind.  with  an  Executive 
Council.  I  believe  in  a  fresh  mind,  trained  in  the  free  atmos|)here 
of  English  public  life,  being  applied  to  the  jjrohlems  of  Indian 
administration  from  time  to  time.  I  also  think  that  the  higher 
responsibilities  of  (iovernment  in  this  country  can  be  better 
discharged  by  a  Council  of  three  or  four  persons  than  by  single 
individuals.  Secondly,  Provincial  budgets  should  be  submitted 
for  full  dis(!Ussion  to  Provincial  Legislative  Councils,  A^hich,  I 
trust,  will  shortly  be  enlarged  and  made  more  representative, — 
members  being  empowered  to  move  amendments  and  the  budgets 
being  required  to  be  passed  by  the  Councils.  And  thirdly,  when- 
ever a  certain  proportion  of  the  elected  members  of   a  Legislative 
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Council,  say  one-third,  send  a  requisition  to  the  President  of  the 
Council  asking  that  a  specific  matter  concerning  the  Provincial 
administration  should  be  brought  up  for  discussion  before  a 
meeting  of  the  Council,  the  Council  should  be  summoned  to  discuss 
the  iiiatter.  The  second  and  third  conditions  aim  at  providing,  as 
a  substitute  for  a  portion  of  the  present  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  in  financial  and  administrative  matters,  some  sort  of 
control  on  behalt  of  the  tax-payers  in  the  Province  itself,  in  the 
shape  of  a  free  discussion  in  the  Legislative  Council. 

Subject  to  these  conditions,  I  would  urge  the  following  scheme 
of  decentralization  : — 

Fu-^l,  as  regards  Finance: — I  think  there  should  be  no  divided 
heads  of  either  revenue  or  expenditure,  but  certain  heads  of 
revenue  with  V'e  expenditure  under  them  should  be  wholly  Impe- 
rial and  the  others  wholly  Provincial.  I  would  thus  assign  to 
Provincial  Governments  independent  sources  of  revenue  in  place 
of  the  grants  which  they  are  at  present  understood  to  receive  from 
the  Government  of  India.  The  three  major  heads  of  revenue  that 
I  would  make  over  to  the  Provincial  Governments  are  Land  Reve- 
nue. Excise  and  Forests.  Th(.'se  are  intimately  connected  with  the 
daily  life  of  the  mass  of  the  people  and  they  may  appropriately  be 
placed  under  the  exclusive  control  of  Provincial  Governments. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  revenue  and  expenditure  under  Opium, 
Salt,  Customs,  Assessed  Taxes,  Stamps,  Registration  and  Tributes 
from  Native  States,  togetlier  with  Post,  Telegraph,  Mint,  Railways 
and  Major  Irrigation  Works,  may  be  treated  as  wholly  Imperial. 
On  this  basis  of  divi-^ion,  the  revenues  of  all  the  Provincial 
Governments  will  be  found  to  exceed  their  present  scale  of  expen- 
diture, while  the  reverse  will  be  the  case  with  the  Government  of 
India.  To  make  up  this  deficit  of  the  Supreme  Government,  the 
Provincial  Governments  should  make  to  it  fixed  annual  contribu- 
tions, which  should  be  determined  after  a  careful  consideration  of 
the  average  liability  of  each  Province  to  famine  as  also  of  the  need 
of  making  increased  grants  to  Local  Bodies  out  of  Provincial 
resources.  These  contributions,  moreover,  should  be  liable  to  be 
revised  every  five  or  ten  years,  the  revision  taking  place  at  a  Con- 
ference of  the  Revenue  Members  of  the  different  Provinces,  presided 
over  by  the  Finance  Member  of  the  Government  of  India.  To 
meet  sudden  and  extraordinary  emergencies,  the  Viceroy  should 
have  the  power  of  altering  the  amounts  of  these  contributions  as 
he  may  deem  necessary,  any  Local  Government  feeling  aggrieved 
by  such  alteration  having  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

For  the  present,  I  would  confer  no  powers  of  taxation  on  the 
Provincial  Governments,  but  the  cjuestion  may  be  reconsidered 
after  sufficient  experience  has  been  gained  of  the  working  of  the 
new  arrangements.  Of  the  three  heads  of  revenue  proposed  to  be 
made  over  to  Local  Governments,  the  periodical  revisions  of  land 
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revenue,  which  are  really  in  the  nature  of  enhanced  taxation,  by 
whatever  name  they  may  be  actually  called,  require  to  be  subjected 
to  a  special  control,  as  the  Provincial  ( lovornnients  will  have  an 
obviously  greater  interest  than  hitherto  in  the  increases  of  revenue 
resulting  from  them.  1  would,  therefore,  propose  that  all  revisions 
of  settlements  should  be  laid  for  discussion  before  the  local  Legis- 
lative Councils,  before  they  are  sanctioned  by  the  Provincial 
Governments. 

As  icgards  boiTowing  powers,  these  too  I  am  inclined  to  keep  in 
the  hands  of  the  (Joverni'ient  of  India,  at  any  rate,  for  the  present. 
I  fear  that  if  the  Provincial  (Governments  ari' empowered  to  borrow 
separately,  it  will  be  impossible  to  prevent  competition  among  thenr 
or  Ijetweeu  them  and  the  (icvernment  of  India,  and  this  will  neces- 
sarily lead  to  higher  rates  of  interest  thsju  at  present,  involving  a 
loss  to  the  general  tax-payer.  I  would,  however,  have  a  rule, 
whereby  Local  Ciovernments  should  be  entitled  to  claim,  where 
necessary,  a  share  in  the  total  loan  annually  raised  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  in  propoi-tion  to  their  revenues.  During  times  of 
famine,  I^ocal  Goveinmerits,  who  have  exhausted  their  famine  re- 
serve and  who  find  it  necessary  to  borrow,  should  have  the  first 
claim  on  the  borrowing  powers  of  the  Government  of  India. 

With  reference  to  expenditure,  I  am  against  relaxing  the  present 
control  of  the  CJovernment  of  India  in  the  matter  of  the  creation 
of  new  appointments,  as  also  about  the  scales  of  pay  and  pension. 
Barring  this,  I  would  give  Local  CJovernments  full  power  to 
expend  their  revenues  as  they  deem  best. 

Adi)n7iistrafive  Matters  : — So  much  about  financial  decen- 
tralization. Coming  now  to  matters  of  Administration,  the  first  line 
of  division  that  suggests  itself  is  that  the  control  of  Military  and 
Naval  defence.  Foreign  affairs,  Currency,  Customs,  Post.  Tele- 
graphs, Railways,  general  Taxation,  general  I,egislation  and  the 
like  should  always  be  directly  in  the  hands  of  the  CJovernment  of 
India,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  intenial  administration  of  the 
country  should  be  entrusted  to  the  Provincial  Governments.  In 
the  exercise  of  the  functions  so  delegated  to  Local  Governments, 
there  should  be  no  interference  in  matters  of  detail  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  of  India,  It  is.  however,  necessary  that  large 
questions  of  policy,  even  in  regard  to  the  internal  administration 
of  the  country,  should  be  reserved  by  the  Government  of  India  in 
its  hands,  so  as  to  ensure  a  general,  but  not  rigid,  uniformity  of 
administration  in  the  different  Provinces,  as  also  to  initiate 
reforms,  which,  if  left  merely  to  Local  Governments,  may  not  be 
taken  in  hand.  For  instance,  the  Government  of  India  should 
have  the  power  to  prevent  wide  divergences  of  policy  in  different 
Provinces  in  dealing  with  famine  or  plague  or  to  compel  the 
carrying  out  of  such  important  reforms  as  the  free  and  com- 
pulsory spread  of  primary  education,  the  separation  of  judicial 
from  executive  functions  and  so  forth.     Subject  to   such  general 
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control  over  questions  of  policy,  the    Local    Governments  should 
have  a  free  hand  in  matters  of  Provincial  administi'ation. 

DISTRICT    DECENTRALIZATION. 

I  now  come  to  the  question  of  District  Administration.  Here 
too  the  need  of  decentralization  is  manifest,  but  it  must  be 
-decentralization  accompanied  by  measures  for  a  larger  association 
of  popular  repi-esentatives  with  the  work  of  the  administration. 
There  is  no  doubt  that,  witli  the  multiplication  of  Central  Depart- 
ments and  a  steady  increase  in  the  control  exercised  by  the  Secre- 
tariat of  the  Provincial  CTOvcrnmcnt,  the  position  of  the  Collector, 
as  the  head  of  a  district,  has  considerably  deteriorated.  There  is 
also  no  doubt  that  the  people  requi)-e  more  prompt  government, 
and  more  of  it,  so  to  say,  on  the  spot.  But  this  object  will  not  be 
secured  by  a  mere  delegation  of  larger  powers  to  the  Collector. 
The  time  is  gone  by  Avhen  the  Collector  could  hope  to  exercise — 
and  with  beneficial  results — a.  kind  of  paternal  authority  over  his 
district.  The  spread  of  education,  tiie  influence  of  new  ideas,  the 
steadily  growing  power  of  the  vernacular  press  make  a  return  to 
the  benevolent  autocracj'  of  the  Collector  of  old  times  impossible. 
The  only  remedy  lies  in  carrying  a  substantial  measure  of  decen- 
tralization down  to  the  villages  and  in  building  up  local  self- 
government  from  there.  It  will  not  do  to  be  deteri'ed  by  the 
difficulties  of  the  task  or  by  the  possibilities  of  initial  failure. 
Village  Panchayats  must  be  created.  Local  and  Municipal  Boards 
must  be  made  really  popular  bodies  and  larger  resources  than  they 
can  command  at  present  made  available  to  them.  Last,  but  not 
least.  District  Councils  must  be  formed,  whom  the  Collectors 
should  be  bound  to  consult  in  all  important  matters  and  with 
whose  assistance  they  may  bo  empowered  to  deal,  with  ever-increas- 
ing finality,  with  (|uestions  of  Disti'ict  Administration  on  the  spot. 

Villaqe  Pancliayeits : — I  first  take  the  Village  Panchayats 
There  are  about  26,000  villages  in  the  British  Districts  of  this 
Presidency,  of  which  about  16.<X>0  have  a  population  below  500, 
about  o,0<tO  more  liavc  a  population  between  500  and  1,000  and  the 
remaining  above  1,000.  I  think  in  all  villages  with  a  population 
of  .500  and  over,  a  Panchayat  should  be  constituted  by  statute,  to 
consist  of  five  or  seven  members,  and  that  the  villages  below  500 
should  either  be  joined  to  larger  adjoining  villages  or  grouped 
into  Unions.  The  personnel  of  these  Panchayats  should  roughly 
be  composed  of  the  village  headman,  the  Police  Patel  of  the  village 
where  he  exists  separateh',  the  village  Munsiff  and  the  village 
Conciliator,  who  will  now  be  appointed  in  all  villages  as  the 
provisions  of  the  Deccan  Agriculturists  '  Relief  Act,  requiring 
their  appointment,  have  been  extended  to  the  whole  Presidency,  and 
two  or  three  other  persons  chosen  by  such  of  tlie  villagers  as  pay 
a  minimum  land  revenue  of,  say,  rupees  ten.  These  Panchayats 
should  be  invested  with  the  following  powers  and  functions  : — 
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(a)  The  disposal  of  simple  money  claims  not  exceeding  rupees 
fifty  in  value.  In  regard  to  snoh  claims  the  decision  of  the  Pan- 
chayats  should  be  final,  unless  gross  partiality  or  fraud  is  alleged. 
It  may  be  noted  that  of  the  total  number  of  suits  annually  insitut- 
ed  in  this  Presidency— about  1.^  lakhs- fully  or  one-half  or  7.> 
thousand  are  claims  not  exceeding  Rs.  ;iO  in  value.  The  Panchayats 
may  be  expected  to  administer  on  the  spot  a  kind  of  simple  justice 
suited  to  the  villagers  and  this  will  be  for  preferable  to  the 
expense,  the  delays  and  the  demoralization  of  the  law  courts. 
Such  jurisdiction  in  civil  matters  was  exercised  by  tl^e  Panchavats 
not  only  under  the  Marafha  Government  but  even  in  the  early 
days  of  British  rule  in  this  Presidency.  The  Panchayats  may 
charge  one  anna  in  the  rupee  on  the  value  of  the  claims  as  costs 
in  the  suits,  the  parties  being  exempted  from  stamp  dutv  and  other 
fees. 

(h)  Trial  of  trivial  offences,  such  as  petty  thefts,  where  the  value 
of  the  propei-ty  stolen  does  not  exceed  Rp.  10,  simple  assault, 
simple  hurt,  abuse,  nuisance,  i^c. 

(r)  Execution  and  supervision  of  village  works. 

((7)  Management  of  village  forests. 

(«)  Distribution  of  sanctioned  allotments  of  Tagai  in  the  village. 

(f)  Carrying  out  measures  of  famine  and  plague  relief. 

(fir)  Control  of  village  water-supply  and  sanitation. 

(/t)  Supervision  of  school  attendance. 

(?)  Management  of  cattle-pounds. 

The  funds  of  the  Panchayats  should  consi.st  of  assignments  made 
by  the  Taluka  Board,  costs  of  civil  litigation  realised,  fines  and 
penalties  levied  locally,  realizations  from  village  forests  and  cattle- 
pound  receipts.  As  in  the  case  of  Co-operative  Tredit  Societies, 
it  may  be  necessaiy  for  the  Government  to  appoint  a  special  officer 
to  start  and  guide  for  a  time  these  Panchayats  and  watch  over 
their  working. 

Tahika  Boarclft :— The  next  rung  of  the  ladder  of  Local  Self- 
Government  after  Village  Panchayats  is  Taluka  Local  Boards. 
Here  the  frame-work  already  exists,  but  the  existing  bodies  are 
more  or  less  under  official  domination  and  their  resources  are  so 
meagre  that  it  is  not  fair  to  expect  the  members  to  feel  really 
interested  in  their  work.  The  first  reform  that  I  would  urge  in 
this  connection  is  that  Taluka  Local  Boards  sjiould  now  be  made 
wholly  elected  bodies.  The  Mamlatdar  should  be  empowered  to 
attend  meetings,  Avhen  necessary,  and  the  Government  should 
retain  in  its  hands  the  power  of  enforcing  action,  if  its  advice 
and  warning  are  disregarded,  by  suspending  a  Board  temporarily 
and  appointing  in  its  place  a  small  body  of  nominated  members. 
Only  thus  will  a  proper  sense  of  responsibility  be  developed  in 
these  Boards:  and  any  inconvenience  that  may  temporarily  arise 
will,  in  the  end,  be  more  than  made  up  for  by  the  increased 
efficiency  of  real   Local    Self-Government.      But  a    reform  of  the 
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constitution  of  the  Taluka  Boards  will  be  of  small  value,  unless 
steps  are  taken  at  the  same  time  to  place  increased  resources  at 
their  disposal.  The  revenue  of  these  Boards  in  this  Presidency 
consists  at  present  mainly  of  such  assignments  as  the  District 
Local  Board  makes  to  them  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  one-anna 
cess  or  from  contributions  received  from  Provijicial  resources.  In 
Madras,  Taluka  Boards  retain  for  themselves  half  the  proceeds  of 
the  one-anna  cess  and  only  the  other  half  goes  to  the  District 
Local  Boards.  With  us,  the  District  Boards  control  the  entire 
distribution  of  the  cess-procceds  and  after  deducting  the  educa- 
tional share  as  also  grants  to  Medical  and  Veterinary,  tl'ey  retain 
for  themselves  such  sums  as  they  think  to  be  necessary  and  divide 
the  rest  among  the  different  Taluka  Boards.  The  result  is  that 
the  Taluka  Boards  generally  receive  much  less  than  one-half  the 
money  available  for  distribution.  Thus  in  the  three  divisions  of 
the  Presidency  proper,  we  find  that  in  the  year  190o-06tbe  amounts 
retained  by  the  District  Boards  for  themsehes  out  of  cess-proceeds, 
exclusive  of  grants  for  educational,  medical  and  veterinary  pur- 
poses, and  those  assigned  by  them  to  the  Taluka  Boards  were  as 
follows  : — 

xr  ...1 Ti-    •  •       I  District  Boards  32;^  lakhs. 

Worthei-n  Division  i  m  i   i      t>        i    ..  .ti  ■  i  . 

I  Taluka  Boards  2-2o  lakhs. 

r<«„4.     1      TV-   •  •       (  District  Boards  364  lakhs. 
Central      Division  -^  m  i    i      t>       j    i  rvo  i  i  i 

I  laluka  Boards  lOi"^  lakhs. 

e„   n  T^■   •  ■       I  District  Boards  238  lakhs. 

Southern  Division     ,„  ,   ,      r.        :,     n-  .,  j 

[  laluka  Boards  3i  thousand. 

Aoain  for  the  yea?-  1904-05,  thet^e  figures  were  : — 

xr„  .tu         i^-   ■  ■       r  District  Boards  223  lakhs. 
Northern  Division  -^  rr  i   i     r>       j     oo  ^u  j 

laluka  Boards  83  tho  isano. 


Central    Division 


District  Boards  3-,"i3  lakhs. 
Taluka  Boards  1.32  lakhs. 


a     4.U        T-.-   •  ■       f  District  Boards  2- <  2  lakhs, 
boutnern  Division  i  rr  i   i      n       j    no  ii  a 

\  Taluka  Boards  W  thousand. 

Now  my  proposal  is  that  the  entire  proceeds  of  the  one-anna 
cess,  after  deducting  the  educational  share  and  the  medical  and 
veterinary  grants,  should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Taluka 
Local  Boards  and  that  the  District  Boards  should  receive  either  a 
share  of  the  Excise  revenue  or  a  special  contribution  from  the 
Provincial  exchequer  to  cover  their  loss.  At  present  the  Taluka 
Board  and  the  District  Board  are  what  may  be  called  the  smaller 
and  the  larger  unit  of  local  self-government  in  the  districts. 
Instead  of  these,  if  the  village  Panchayat  and  the  Taluka  Board 
were  made  the  smaller  and  the  larger  unit,  respectively,  that  would 
be  more  in  accord  with  the  limited  extent  of  the  resources  availa- 
ble, and  local    self-government  would    yield   far  more  satisfactory 
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results.  The  areas  of  Indian  districts  are,  moreover,  so  large  that 
the  sense  of  unity  of  local  interests,  whicli  is  very  strong  in  villages 
and  is  faiily  strong  in  talukas,  and  without  which  sueceasful 
local  self-government  is  not  possible,  becomes  much  too 
diluted  when  v.e  reach  the  district.  The  average  area  of  a 
district  in  the  Presidency  proper  is  about  four  tliousand  square 
miles,  and  of  a  taluka  over  four  hundred  square  miles.  Those  who 
serve  on  Taluka  Boards  may  well  be  expected  to  be  fairly  familiar 
with  the  condition  and  requirements  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
taluka,  but  such  personal  aciiuaintance  cannot  reasonably  be 
expected  from  the  memljers  of  a  District  Board  with  tiie  whole  of 
their  district.  The  latter,  therefore,  must  largely  rely  on  the 
advice  of  officers,  cither  of  their  own  or  of  the  Government,  and 
though  they  have  enough  lo«:al  knowledge  and  enough  sense  of 
local  unity  to  be  able  to  exercise  a  satisfactory  general  control 
over  the  administration  of  their  a  flairs,  they  are  not  qualified  to 
administer  those  affairs  personally  to  the  same  extent  to  which 
members  of  the  Taluka  Boards  are  qualified.  If  large  lo<;al 
re\enues  were  availabh*  for  distribution,  I  sliould  not  mind  t^istrict 
Boards  getting  a  share  and  even  a  sulistantial  share  of  them.  But 
the  resources  available  being  most  scanty, —  not  suffis^ient  even  for 
the  local  needs  of  the  talukas  as  distinct  from  those  of  the  district, 
— I  think  the  best  plan  would  be  to  place  them  wholly  at  the 
disposal  of  Taluka  Boards,  thereby  giving  a  real  chance  to  local 
self-government  to  attain  a  fair  standard  of  efficiency.  The  Taluka 
Boards  should  be  bound  to  make  small  assignments  to  Village 
Panchayats  in  their  areas. 

As  regards  tlie  powers  of  Taluka  Boards,  I  think  the  provisions 
of  the  present  Act  are  sufficiently  comprehensive.  I  would,  how- 
ever, do  away  with  the  power,  wiiichthe  District  Boards  possess 
and  wliich  they  constantly  exercise,  of  altering  the  budgets  of 
Taluka  Boards.  I  would  allow  the  latter  to  frame  their  own 
budgets  within  the  limits  of  their  resources  without  any  outside 
interference.  I  would  also  empower  them  to  combine  with  one 
another  for  incurring  joint  expenditure  or  entertaining  joint  esta- 
blishment  without   the  sanction  of  a  higher  authority. 

Mxmici polities  : — What  I  have  said  above  about  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Taluka  Boards  applies  equally  to  Municipalities  in 
District  and  Taluka  towns.  I  think  these  bodies  should  now 
consist  wholly  of  elected  members,  the  f^overnment  retaining  in 
its  hands  the  power  to  enforce  action,  if  its  advice  and  warning 
are  disregarded,  by  a  temporary  suspension  of  these  Boards  and 
the  appointment  in  their  place  of  small  bodies  of  nominated 
members  Unless  an  undi\ided  responsibility  is  thus  thrown  on 
these  ^Municipalities,  risking  even  initial  failure  for  its  sake, 
these  institutions  will  neither  become  efficient  instruments  of 
local  administration  nor  will  they  fulfil  the  higher  purpose  of 
serving  as  seminaries  for  the  education  of  the  people   in  the  art 
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of  self-go vornment.  Like  the  Taluka  Boards  our  Municipalities 
also  suffer  from  the  meagreness  of  their  resources  ;  but  except 
in  regard  tn  educMtiou  and  large  projec-ts  of  sanitation  and 
water-supply,  it  is  only  fair  that  they  should  rely  upon  them- 
selves. Large  projects  are,  of  course,  so  utterly  beyond  the 
capacity  of  these  bodies  that  their  execution  is  impossible  unless 
substantial  grants-in-aid  towards  capital  outlay  are  made  from 
Provincial  revenues.  Also  for  meeting  adequately  the  growing 
educational  needs  of  their  areas  larger  assistance  from  Govern- 
ment is  indispensable.  As  regards  powers,  the  pi-esent  Act  is 
on  the  whole  sufficient,  though  here  and  there  small  relaxations 
of  present  restrictions  may  be  necessary. 

District  Boards  : — The  case  of  the  District   Board  is  slightly 
different  from  that  of  the  Taluka  Boards  and  jNIunicipalities.     The 
area  of  its  jurisdiction  is  large  and  I  think   it  is    an    advantage   to 
have  the  Collector  as   President,   unless    non-official  gentlemen  of 
position,  prepared   to  undertalie    regular  touring   throughout  the 
district,  are  available  for  the  office.  The  presence  of  the  Executive 
Engineer,  the  Civil  Surgeon  and  the  Educational  Inspector  is    also 
desirable  on  this  Board.  I  would,  therefore,  have  about  one-fourth 
of    its  members    nominated  by    the   Government,  the   remaining 
three-fourths    being    elected.     Each   Taluka    Board    and    Munici- 
pality in  the  district  should  elect   one  member,  the  Municipality  of 
■the  district  town   having  the   right    to   "eturn    two.     I    would   also 
create  a  special    constituency  for  the  whole  district   with  a  fairly 
high   franchise  to  elect   five  or  six   members,  the  electors   being 
graduates  of   a  certain    standing,    say    five    years.    Government 
pensioners  I'eceiving  a  pension   of  Ks.  75  a  month   or  above,  land- 
holders paying  an   assessment  of  Rs.  200  or  above,  and  traders, 
merchants  and  others  paying  income-tax  on  at  least  Rs.   2,000  a, 
year.     Thus,  taking  P-^ona,  I  would  have  on  the  District  Board  36 
members — 9  nominated,  and  the  remaining  27  elected  as  follows  : — 
8  by  the  S  Taluka  Boards,  2  by  the  Poona  City  Municipality,  11  by 
the  other  Municipalities,  one  each,  and    6  by  the  special  consti- 
tuency outlined  above.     A  Board  so   constituted   may  be  expected 
to  do  useful  work  if  steps  are  taken   to  place   sufficient   resources 
at  its  disposal.     I   have  already  suggested   above  that  the  entire 
proceeds    of    the    one-anna    cess,    after  deducting  therefrom   the 
«duf'ational  share  and   medical  and  veterinary   grants,  should  be 
made  over  to  Taluka  Boards  and  that  a  portion  of  the  Excise 
revenue,  say  10  per  cent,  or  in  its  place   an    equivalent    additional 
grant    from    Provincial    revenues   should   be    made    available  to 
District  Boards.     The   principle   of  admitting  Local  Boards   to  a 
share   in   the  Excise    revenue    is  not    a    new  one.     Until    about 
30  years  ago  the  one-anna  cess  was  levied  on  a  portion  of  the  Ex- 
cise revenue,  though  not  on  the  whole  of  it.     Even    to-day  a  tixed 
sum  of  1^  lakhs  appears   under  contributions  from   Provincial  to 
Liocal  as  '  contribution  in  lieu  of  one-anna  cess  on  Excise  revenue.' 
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This  contract  gi-ant  was  fized  at  a  time  when  the  Excise  revenue 
of  the  Presidency  had  not  assumed  its  present  proportions,  and 
the  Boards  have  thereby  been  deprived  ot  a  share  in  the  increase 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  theirs.  In  view  ot  the  fact  that, 
in  regard  to  communications  at  any  i"ate,  the  District,  Boai'ds 
have  for  the  most  part  to  bear  a  burden  whicli  should  really 
fall  on  the  Provincial  revenues,  it  is  not  an  extravagant 
demand  that  at  least  one-tenth  of  the  income  from  Excise 
should  be  handed  over  to  these  bodies  to  enable  them  to 
discharge  their  duties  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  As  regards  the 
powers  of  these  Boards,  I  think  that  the  present  law  is  on  the 
whole  sufficient,  though,  as  in  the  case  of  Municipalities,  some  of 
the  restrictions   may  have  to  be  relaxed. 

District  Comieils : — 1  now  come  to  the  very  important 
question  of  District  Councils.  The  three  evils  of  the  present 
system  of  District  Administration  are  its  secrecy,  its  purely 
bureaucratic  character  and  its  departmental  delays.  Important 
questions  affecting  the  interests  of  the  people  are  considered 
and  decided  behind  their  backs  on  the  mere  reports  of  officials, 
only  final  orders  being  published  for  general  information,  as 
thoui?h  the  people  existed  simply  to  obey.  The  constant  re- 
ferences, backwards  and  forwards,  which  an  excessive  multiplica- 
tion of  Central  Departments  has  necessitated,  involve  long  and 
vexatious  delays  even  in  the  disposal  of  petty  matters  and  are  a 
fruitful  source  of  irritation  and  suffering  to  simple  villagers. 
The  Collector  is  the  chief  representative  of  the  Executive  Gov- 
ernment in  a  district  and  to  prevent  the  evils  of  an  uncontrolled 
exercise  of  power,  he  is  subjected  to  a  series  of  checks  in  his 
work.  These  checks  are,  however,  all  official ;  they  are  all 
exercised  by  the  members  of  his  own  Service,  of  which  he  him- 
self as  a  rule  is  a  fairly  senior  officer,  and  though  they  may 
serve  to  prevent  gi'oss  abuses  of  power,  1  fear  they  are  not  of  much 
value  in  promoting  efficient  administration  and  they  certainly 
hamper  him  largely  in  the  prompt  discharge  of  his  duties.  What 
the  situation  requires  is  not  such  official  checks  exercised  from 
a  distance,  but  some  control  on  the  spot  on  behalf  of  those  who- 
are  affected  by  the  administration.  For  this  purpose  1  would  have 
in  every  district  a  small  Council  of  non-officials,  two-thirds  of 
them  elected  by  the  non-official  members  of  the  District  Board  and 
one-third  nominated  by  the  Collector.  Thus  in  Poona.  1  would 
have  a  District  Council  of  9  members.  6  to  be  elected  by  the  non- 
official  members  of  the  District  Board,  constituted  as  already  out- 
lined and  the  remaining  'i  nominated  by  the  Collector  of  Poona. 
If  such  a  Council  is  ci'eated  I  would  make  it  obligatory  on  the 
Collector  to  consult  it  in  all  important  matters  and  I  would  dele- 
gate to  him  large  additional  powers  to  be  exercised  in  association 
with  the  Council  so  that  oi'dinary  questions  affecting  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  district  should  be   disposed  of  on  the  spot  without 
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unnecessary  reference  to  higher  officials.  What  actual  powers 
should  be  thus  delegated  will  have  to  be  determined  by  a  Com- 
mittee appointed  specially  for  the  purpose.  Roughly,  I  would 
classify  matters  coming  before  the  Collector  under  four  heads : — 

(a)  Confidential, 

(b )  Those  which  must  be  referred  to  the  Central  Government, 
but  in  regard  to  which  the  Collector  must  ascertain  and  lorward 
to  the  Government  the  opinion  of  the  District  Council. 

(c)  Those  which  the  Collector  should  dispose  of  finally  if  he  is 
able  to  carry  the  District  Council  with  him,  but  which  he  must 
otherwise  refer  to  the  Central  Government,  and 

(d)  Those  which  he  may  decide  as  he  deems  best  even  against 
the  opinion  of  the  District  Council. 

Confidential  matters  will  necessarily  have  to  be  withheld  from  the 
District  Councils.  As  regards  (?>),  (c)  and  (rf),  I  indicate  below 
the  nature  of  the  questions  that  may  come  under  them.  It  will  of 
course  be  understood  that  my  object  is  merely  to  illustrate  what 
questions,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  dealt  with  in  the  different  v.ays 
proposed  and  not  to  give  exhaustive  lists  of  such  questions. 

Matters  which  may  be  placed  under  (b). 

(1)  Legislative  proposals. 

(2)  Proposals  of  revision  settlements. 

(3)  Revision  of  water-rates. 

(4)  Recommendations  about  remissions  of  land  revenue. 

(5)  Creation  of  new  Municipalities. 

(6)  Extension  of  the  operation  of  j\ets  to  new  areas. 

(7)  Imposition  of  punitive  Police. 

(8)  Ci'eation  of  new  posts. 

Matters  which  should  come  under  (c). 

(1)  Opening,  location  and  abolition  of  liquor  shops. 

(2)  Suspensions  of  land  revenue. 

(3)  Levy  of  building  fines. 

(4)  City  survey  proposals. 

(5)  Organization  of  local  supply  from  forests. 

(6)  Opening  of  new  and  closing  of  old  schools. 

(7)  Establishment  of  Village  Panchayats  and  Unions. 

(8)  Suspension  of  Taluka  Boards,  Municipalities,    Panchayats 

and  Unions. 

(9)  Creation  of  Benches  of  Magistrates. 

(10)  Rules  regulating  fairs,  processions,  Sec. 

(11)  Assumption  of  property  under  the  Court  of  Wards  Act. 

Matters  which  may  come  under  (rf). 

(1)  Urgent  precautionary  measures  against  plague,  cholera  and 

other  epidemics. 

(2)  Measures  for  preservation  of  peace. 

(3)  Measures  of  famine  relief. 
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I  would  allow  the  members  to  initiate,  where  necessary,  the 
consideration  of  such  questions  or  grievances  as  in  their  opinion 
should  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Collector,  and  I  would  make 
the  Collector  the  real  head  of  all  the  Departments  of  Executive 
Administration  in  his  district  except  in  matters  which  rcijuire 
technical  or  expert  knowledge.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  District 
Councils  will  be  only  advisory  bodies— advisory  in  the  sense  that  no 
resolution  of  theirs  can  take  effect  unless  it  is  accepted  by  the 
Collector.  If  this  machinery  is  brought  into  existence  and  if 
larger  powers  are  then  delegated  to  the  Collector,  I  would  have 
above  the  latter  only  one  higher  authority  in  the  Presidency,  viz., 
the  Central  Government.  This  means  the  abolition  of  all  the 
Commissionerships  except  that  in  Sind.  The  Collectors  will  then 
correspond  direct  with  the  Central  (Jovernment  and  probably  a 
third  member  will  have  to  be  added  to  the  Executive  Council.  To 
enable  the  Crovernment  to  exercise  general  supervision  over 
District  Administration,  it  will  be  necessary  to  appoint  Inspectors- 
General,  who  will  tour  round  the  Presidency  and  do  inspection 
work  on  behalf  of  the  Government.  Expert  advisers  will  also 
be  necessary  for  those  branches  of  the  Administration  which 
require  high  technical  or  scientific  knowledge.  But  the  only 
authority  from  whom  the  Collectors  will  receive  orders  will  be  the 
Central  Government. 

I  am  confident  that  the  creation  of  District  Councils  as  suggest- 
ed above  will  be  attended  with  beneficial  results.  The  view  has 
been  expressed  that  no  such  bodies  need  be  called  into  existence 
and  that  the  only  thing  required  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the 
situation  is  to  delegate  larger  powers  to  the  Collector.  All  I  can 
say  is  that  those  who  tender  such  advice  do  not  correctly  under- 
stand the  spirit  of  the  times.  What  is  wanted  is  not  a  mere  in- 
crease of  official  efficiency,  assuming  that  such  increase  can  be 
secured  by  following  the  course  proposed.  I  have  already  pointed 
out  that  a  return  to  the  old  benevolent  autocracy  of  the  Collector 
is  no  longer  possible  and  any  attempt  in  this  direction  will  not  only 
fail  but  will  be  widely  resented.  The  cry  of  the  people  everywhere 
is  that  the  car  of  Administration  should  not  merely  roll  over  their 
bodies  but  that  thej  themselves  should  be  permitted  to  pull  at  the 
ropes.  Increased  proficiency  in  the  vernaculars  on  the  part  of 
District  Officers  or  more  determined  attempts  to  promote  social 
intercourse  are  only  .surface  remedies,  which  will  not  touch  the 
real  root  of  the  evil.  We  want  an  infercsl  in  the  Administration 
around  us.  The  educated  classes  are  only  critics  of  the  Administra- 
tion to-day  because  the  Government  does  not  realize  the  wisdom 
of  enlisting  their  co-operation.  Some  people  imagine  an  antago- 
nism between  the  interests  of  the  educated  classes  and  those 
of  the  masses  and  they  hope  to  fortify  themselves  by  winning 
the  gratitude  of  the  latter  as  against  their  unpopularity  with  the 
former.    This,  however,  is  a  delusion  of  which  the  sooner  they 
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get  rid  the  better.  The  educated  classes  are  the  brain  of  the 
eountry,  and  what  they  think  to-day,  the  rest  of  the  people  will  think 
to-morrow.  The  problem  of  bringing  the  Administration  into  closer 
relations  with  the  people  is  essentially  a  problem  of  associating  the 
educated  classes  with  the  actual  work  of  the  Administration. 
With  Village  Panchayats  at  the  bottom,  District  Councils  in  the 
centre  and  reformed  Legislative  Councils  at  the  top,  this  problem 
will  have  been  fairly  faced,  so  far  as  the  exigencies  of  the  present 
are  concerned. 
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THE  SERVANTS  OF  INDIA  SOCIETY. 

{Established  at  Fooyia  on  I2th   June  1005.') 

For  some  time  past,  the  conviction  has  been  forcing  itself  on 
many  earnest  and  tlioughtful  minds  that  a  stage  has  been  reached 
in  the  political  education  and  national  advancement  of  the 
Indian  people,  when,  for  further  progress,  the  devoted  labours 
of  a  specially  trained  agency,  applying  itself  to  the  task  in  a 
true  missionary  spirit,  are  required.  The  work  that  has  so  far 
been  done  has  indeed  been  of  the  highest  value.  The  growth, 
during  the  last  fifty  years,  of  a  feeling  of  common  nationality, 
based  upon  common  tradition,  common  disabilities  and  common 
hopes  and  aspirations,  has  been  most  striking.  The  fact  that 
we  are  Indians  first,  and  Hindoos,  Mahomedans,  Parsees  or 
Christians  afterwards,  is  being  realised  in  a  steadily  increasing 
measure,  and  the  idea  of  a  united  and  renovated  India,  march- 
ing onwards  to  a  place  among  the  nations  of  the  world  worthy 
of  her  great  past,  is  no  longer  a  mere  idle  dream  of  a  few 
imaginative  minds,  but  is  the  definitely  accepted  creed  of  those  who 
form  the  brain  of  the  community — the  educated  classes  of  the 
couHtry.  A  creditable  beginning  has  already  been  made  in  matters 
of  education  and  of  Local  Self-frovernment ;  and  all  classes  of  the 
people  are  slowly  but  steadily  coming  under  the  influence  of  liberal 
ideas.  The  claims  of  public  life  are  every  day  i-ecciving  wider 
recognition,  and  attachment  to  the  land  of  our  birth  is  growing 
into  a  strong  and  deeply  cherished  passion  of  the  heart.  The 
annual  meetings  of  the  National  Congress  and  of  Provincial  and 
other  Conferences,  the  work  of  Political  Associations,  the  writings 
in  the  columns  of  the  Indian  Press — all  bear  witness  to  the  new 
life  that  is  coursing  in  the  veins  of  the  people.  The  results  achiev- 
ed so  far  are  undoubtedly  most  gratifying,  but  they  only  mean 
tliat  the  jungle  has  been  cleared  and  the  foundations  laid.  The 
great  work  of  rearing  the  superstructure  has  yet  to  be  taken  in 
hand,  and  the  situation  demands,  on  the  part  of  workers,  devotion 
and  sacrifices  proportionate  to  the  magnitude  of  the  task. 

The  Servants  of  India  Society  has  been  established  to  meet  in 
some  measure  these  requirements  of  the  situation.  Its  members 
frankly  accept  the  British  connection,  as  ordained,  in  the 
inscrutable  dispensation  of  Providence,  for  Indias  good. 
Self-Government   on   the    lines    of     English     Colonies   is    their 
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goal.  This  goal,  they  recognise,  cannot  be  attained  with- 
out years  of  earnest  and  patient  work  and  sacrifices  worthy 
ot  the  cause.  Moreover,  the  path  is  beset  with  great  difficulties — 
there  are  constant  temptations  to  turn  back — bitter  disappoint- 
ments will  repeatedly  try  the  faith  of  those  who  have  put  their 
hand  to  the  work.  But  the  weary  toil  can  have  but  one  end,  if 
only  the  workers  grow  not  faint-hearted  on  the  way.  One  essential 
condition  of  success  is  that  a  sufficient  number  of  our  countrymen 
must  now  come  forward  to  devote  themselves  to  the  cause  in  the 
spirit  in  which  religious  work  is  undertaken.  Public  life  must 
be  spiritualised.  Love  of  country  must  so  fill  the  heart  that  all 
else  shall  appear  as  of  little  moment  by  its  side.  A  fervent 
patriotism  which  rejoices  at  every  opportunity  of  sacrifice  for 
i:he  motherland,  a  dauntless  heart  which  refuses  to  be  turned  back 
from  its  object  by  difficulty  or  danger,  a  deep  faith  in  the  purpose 
of  Providence  that  nothing  can  shake — equipped  with  these,  the 
worker  must  start  on  his  mission  and  revei-ently  seek  the  joy 
which  comes  of  spending  oneself  in  the  service  of  one's  country. 

The  Servants  of  India  Society  will  train  men,  prepared  to  devote 
their  lives  to  the  cause  of  the  country  in  a  religious  spirit,  and  will 
seek  to  promote,  by  all  constitutional  means,  the  national  interests 
of  the  Indian  people.  Its  members  will  direct  their  efforts  princi- 
pally towards  (1)  creating  among  the  people,  by  example  and  by 
precept,  a  deep  and  passionate  love  of  the  motherland,  seeking  its 
highest  fulfilment  in  service  and  sacrifice,  (2)  organising  the  work 
of  political  education  and  agitation  and  strengthening  the  public 
life  of  the  country,  (3)  promoting  relations  of  cordial  goodwill  and 
co-operation  among  the  different  communiiies,  (4)  assisting  educa- 
tional movements,  especially  those  for  the  education  of  women,  the 
education  of  backward  classes  and  industrial  and  scientific  edu- 
cation, and  (6)  the  elevation  of  the  depressed  classes.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  Society  will  be  at  Poona,  where  it  will  maintain  a 
Home  for  its  members,  and  attached  to  it,  a  library  for  the  study 
of  political  questions.  The  following  constitution  has  been 
adopted  for  the  Society. 

1.  The  Society  shall  be  called   "  The  Servants  of  India  Society." 

2.  The  objects  of  the  Society  are  to  trainmen  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  service  of  India  as  national  missionaries  and  to 
promote  by  all  constitutional  means  the  national  iuterests  of  the 
Indian  people. 

3.  The  Society  will  consist  of  (u)  a  First  Memfcer,  (?>)  Ordinary 
Members  and  (c)  Members  under  training. 

4.  The  First  Member  will  be  the  Head  of  the  Society  and  will 
hold  office  for  life.  ■ 

5.  Every  member,  on  admission,  shall  undergo  a  special  training 
for  a  period  of  five  years.  During  this  period,  he  will  be  known  as  a 
"  Member  under  training."     When  a  member  has    completed    his 
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five  years'  discipline,  he  will  be  styled  an    "  Ordinary    Member 
of  the  Society. 

6.  Every  member  of  the  Society  shall  be  a  member  for  life. 

7.  The  affairs  of  the  Society  will  be  managed,  in  accordance 
with  bye-laws  framed  for  the  purpose,  by  the  First  Member, 
assisted  by  a  Council  of  three  Ordinary  Members,  of  whom  one 
will  be  nominated  by  him  and  two  elected  Ijy  the  Ordinary  Members. 
Ever>-  second  year,  one  member  of  the  Council  shall  retire  by 
rotation,  but  he  will  be  eligible  for  re-nomination  or  re-election, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

8.  No  person  will  be  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  Society, 
unless  his  admission  is  recommended  by  the  Council  and  the 
recommendation  accepted  by  the  First  Member. 

ii.  Every  member,  at  the  time  of  admission,  shall  take  the 
following  seven  vows  :  — 

(a)  That  the  country  will  always  be  the  first  in  his  thoughts 
and  he  will  give  to  her  service  the  best  that  is  in  him. 

{h)  That  in  serving  the  country  he  will  seek  no  personal 
advantage  for  himself. 

(o)  That  he  will  regard  all  Indians  as  brothers,  and  will 
work  for  the  advancement  of  all,  without  distinction  of  caste  or 
creed. 

(d)  That  he  will  be  content  with  such  provision  for  himself 
and  his  family,  if  he  has  any,  as  the  Society  may  be  able  to  make. 
He  will  devote  no  part  of  his  energies  to  earning  money  for  himself. 

(f)  That  he  will  lead  a  pure  personal  life. 

(/)     That  ht  will  engage  in  no  personal  ijuarrel  with  any  one. 

(g)  That  he  will  always  keep  in  view  the  aims  of  the  Society 
and  watch  over  its  interests  with  the  utmost  zeal,  doing  all  he 
can  to  advance  its  work.  He  will  never  do  anything  which  is 
inconsistent  with  the  objects  of  the  Society. 

10.  Every  Member  under  training  shall,  during  the  time  that 
he  is  under  training,  place  himself  under  the  entire  guidance  and 
control  of  the  First  Membei-  and  shall  do  such  work  and  devote 
himself  to  such  studies  as  the  First  Member  may  direct.  The 
work  and  the  studies  will  be  so  arranged  that  of  the  five  years  of 
special  discipline  the  Member  under  training  may  spend  about 
two  years  in  visiting  the  different  parts  of  India,  and  the  i-emain- 
ing  three  in  prosecuting  political  studies  in  the  Societj's  Home 
at  Poona. 

11.  An  Ordinary  Member,  i.e.,  one  who  has  completed  his  five 
years'  special  discipline,  may  be  sent  by  the  Fii'st  Member  and 
Council  to  any  paii;  of  India  on  special  duty  or  for  general  work 
in  connection  with  the  Society.  He  will  do  the  work  assigned  to 
him.  under  the  general  direction  of  the  First  Member  and  Council, 
and  will  obey  all  orders  and  instructions  that  he  may  receive 
from  them. 
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12.  Every  Ordinary  Member  shnll  reside  for  at  least  two 
months  every  year  in  the  Society's  Home  at  Poona. 

13.  The  Society  may  remove  the  name  of  any  member  from 
its  i"oll  of  members  on  a  recommendation  to  that  effect  being 
made  by  the  Council,  with  the  eonifurrenee  of  three-fourths  of 
the  memljers  of  the  Society,  and  on  the  recommendation  being 
acceptetl  )jy  the  First  Member. 

14.  It  will  be  the  thity  of  the  First  Member  to  recommend 
in  writing  to  the  Council  the  names  of  three  Ordinary  Members, 
out  of  vvliom  the  members  of  the  Society  shall  elect  a  successor 
to  him  as  First  Member,  on  a  \acancy  occurring.  If  no  such 
recommendation  has  been  received  by  the  Council  when  the 
vacancy  occurs,  the  members  of  the  Society  may  elect  any 
Ordinary  Membei",  or  in  the  absence  of  a  suitable  Ordinary 
Member,   any  niember  to  succeed  as  F'irst  Member. 

15.  In  special  circumstances,  the  l<"'irst  ^Member  may  exempt, 
for  reasons  to  be  recorded  in  writing,  any  member  of  the 
Society  from  the  operation  of  any  rule,  save  rule  No.  V>. 

16.  Applicauto  for  membership  may  be  required  to  pass 
through  a  period  of  probation  before  admission  as  Members  and 
may,  in  such  cases,  be  accepted  as  Probationers  on  such  terms 
and  for  such  period  as  the  First  Member  and  Council  may 
determine. 

17.  The  First  Member  and  Council  may  remove  the  name 
of  any  Probationer  from  the  list  of  Probationers  before  the 
expiry  of  the  period  of  probation.  The  Society  will  not  be 
bound  to  disclose  the  reasons  for  such  removal. 

18.  The  Society  may  admit  any  person,  who  in  tlie  opinion 
of  the  First  Member  is  capable  of  being  trained  to  assist 
efficiently  Members  of  the  Society  in  their  work  and  who  is 
prepared  to  devote  liis  life  to  such  work,  as  a  Permanent 
Assistant  of  the  Society  on  such  terms  as  the  First  Member 
and  Council  may  determine. 

19.  A  Pennanent  Assistant  may,  on  grounds  of  special 
fitness  and  after  a  period  of  approved  service  of  not  less  than 
three  years,  be  admitted  as  a  Member  of  the  Society. 

20.  The  First  Member  and  Council  may  remove  the  name  of 
any  Permanent  Assistant  from  the  list  of  Permannent  Assistants 
of  the  Society.  The  Society  will  not  be  bound  to  disclose  the 
reasons  for  such  removal. 

21.  The  Society  may  admit  any  person  who  is  prepared  to 
place  himself  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  three  years  under 
the  guidance  of  the  First  Member  for  work  and  studies  as  an 
Attache  of  the  Society  on  such  terms  as  the  First  Member  and 
Council  may  determine, 

22.  Attaches,  during  the  period  of  their  connection  with  the 
Society  as  Attaches,  shall  be   subject    to   the   same  discipline  as 
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Members  under  training,   save  tiiat  tluy    will  not    he  letjuiri'd  to 
live  in  the  Home  of  the  Society. 

23.  The  first  Member  and  Council  may  remove  tiie  name 
of  any  Attat^he  from  the  list  of  Attaches  of  the  Soiiety.  The 
Society  will  not  be  bound  to  disclose  the  reasons  tor  bueh 
removal. 

24.  The  Society  may  enroll  persons,  who  are  in  full  sympathy 
with  its  objects  and  who  are  pr.'p.ircil  Lo  devote  a  poition  of 
theii'  time  and  resouices  to  the  furtheranee  of  its  works, 
as  Associates  of  the  Society  for  such  period  as  the  First  Mem- 
ber and  C'oumil  my  determine. 

25.  Probationers,  Permanent  .Assistants,  Attaches  and  Asso- 
ciates will  have  no  voice  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Society  and  no   interest  in   the  Society's    property  or  fundu. 

26.  All  |)roperty  of  the  Society  shall  belong  to  the  Society  in 
its  corporate  character,  and  no  nieinl)er,  in  his  indi\idnal  capacity 
nor  the  heirs,  executors  or  assigns  of  any  member,  shall  have  any 
right  to  any  portion  of  it. 

27  The  property  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  by  three  Trus- 
tees, one  of  whom  will  be  the  First  Member  for  the  time 
being,  and  the  other  two  such  meml)ers  as  may  be  elected  by  the 
members  of  the  Society  for  the  purpose. 

28  All  contracts  entered  into  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  Society 
shall  be  in  the  name  of  tlit  F'iist  Meml)er.  In  all  suits  brought 
by  or  against  thi'  Society,  the  Society  shall  be  represented  by  the 
First  ileniber. 

21*.  The  Society  shall  not  l>e  dissolved  by  the  death,  secession, 
or  removal  of  any  member. 

30.  The  First  member  may.  w ith  the  concinrcr.ee  of  a  majority 
of  the  ("trdinary  Members  of  the  Society,  make,  alter  or  res- 
cind anv  bye-law  or  Ine-laws  for  (1)  the  management  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Society  and  the  conduct  of  its  business  ;  (2)  the  cus- 
tody, disposal,  aod  control  of  the  funds  of  the  Society  :  (.3)  the 
provision  to  be  made  for  members  of  the  Society  and  their  fami- 
lies and  the  grant  of  special  allowances  to  them  in  s|iecial 
circumstances;  (1)  the  giant  of  leave  to  members  of  the  Society  ; 
(n)  the  gi'ant  of  subsistence  allowances  to  Attaches  and  Pei  nia- 
nent  Assistants  of  the  Socictv  :  and  (6)  thccairying  out  in  other 
ways  of  the  objects  of  tlip  Society. 

31.  No  alteration  shall  lie  made  in  this  constitution,  unless 
it  is  lecoiinnended  by  the  Council  with  the  concurrence  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  members  of  the  Society,  and  the  recommendation 
is  accepted  by  the  First  Member. 

32.  During  the  first  live  years  of  the  Soeity's  existence,  there 
will  lie  no  (^ouncil,  and  all  powers  vested  in  the  First  Memlwr 
and  Council  or  in  the  Council  only  under  this  constitution  will 
be  exercised  by  the  First  Member,  acting  singly. 
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THE  SEDITIOUS  MEETINGS  ACT. 

[Af.  a  meeting  of  the  Sup7-eme  Legislative  Council  held  in 
November  1907,  the  Hoii"ole  Sir  Harvey  Adamson  moved 
that  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Bill  to  make 
better  provision  for  the  prevention  of  meetings,  likely  to  pro- 
mote sedition  or  to  cause  a  disturbance  of  public  tratiquilllity 
be  taken  into  consideration.     The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Gokhale  said : — ] 

"  For  many  years  now  it  lias  been  a  well-established  practice  of 
this  Council  that  no  important  legislation — especially  of  a  contro- 
versial character — should  be  enacted  at  Simla,  but  it  should  be 
reserved  lor  the  session  at  Calcutta,  where  alone  the  assistance  of 
all  Additional  Members  is  available.  This  practice  has  behind  it 
tiie  authority  ot  a  clear  instruction  from  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Thirty-two  years  ago,  on  the  CSovernment  of  Lord  Northbrook 
passing  an  important  measure  at  Simla,  Lord  Salisbury,  then 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  deemed  it  necessary  to  address  a 
remonstrance  to  the  (iovernor  General  in  Council  in  the  following 
words  :  '  In  providing  that  laws  for  India  should  be  passed  at  a 
Council  consisting  not  only  of  the  Ordinary  Members  of  the 
Executive  Government,  )n\t  of  Additional  Members  specially 
added  for  the  purpose  (of  whom  some  have  always  been  unofficial), 
it  was  the  clear  intention  of  Parliament  that  in  the  task  of  legis- 
lation the  Government  should,  in  addition  to  the  sources  of 
information  usually  open  to  it,  be  enliglitened  by  the  advice  and 
knowledge  of  persons  possessing  other  than  official  experience. 
Of  these  you  were  unfortunately  deprived  in  discussing  the  sub- 
ject in  respect  to  which  the  assistance  of  non-official  Councillors 
is  of  special  value.  My  Lord,  it  is  a  matter  for  deep  regret  that 
the  Government  of  India  should  have  thought  it  proper  to  depart 
from  this  wise  and  salutiiry  practice  in  the  present  instance.  But 
the  absence  of  most  Additional  Mecibers  from  to-day's  meeting  is 
not  my  only  ground  of  complaint  against  the  course  adopted  by 
Government.  I  think  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  this  Bill 
has  been  received  throughout  the  country  with  feelings  of  conster- 
nation and  dismay,  and  yet  it  is  being  rushed  through  this  Council 
in  such  hot  haste,  that  practically  no  time  has  been  allowed  to  the 
public  to  state  its  objections  to  the  mcRSure.  The  Hon'ble  Sir 
Harvey  Adamson,  in  introducing  the  Bill  last  Friday,  observed: 
'  From  the  date  of  its  j)ublication  in  the  Gaz-tte  to  the  date  on 
which  it  will  be  finally  considered,  an  interval  of  twenty  days  has 
been  allowed.  I  am  confident  that  the  time  is  sufficient  for  a  full 
■consideration  of  the  merits  of  the  Bill.'  I  suppose  the  Hon'ble 
Member  was  indulging  in  a  bit  of  cynical  humour  when  he  said 
this.  Else,  My  liord,  it  is  not  possible  to  understand  his  state- 
ment. I  presume  the  object  of  publication  is  to  give  the  public 
affected  by  the  proposed  legislation  an  opportunity  to  say  what  it 
thinks  of  the  measure.  This  it  can  only  do  after  it  has  had  time  to 
examine  the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  and  such  examination  must,  in 
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fairness  to  Government,  be  made  in  the  lij^lit  of  the  reasons  adduced 
by  the  Member  in  eliarge  in  introdiuing  it.  Now,  My  Lord, 
this  Bill  was  pnblitshed  at  Simla  on  lltli  October,  and  its  provi- 
sions, as  telegraphed  from  here,  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the 
daily  press  of  the  country  on  the  morning  of  the  12th.  'J'here  are 
onlv  seven  or  eight  towns  in  the  whole  of  India  wliieh  have  a  daily 
press  of  their  own.  Of  the  others,  the  more  important  ones, 
which  are  served  by  these  sanie  dailies,  have  to  wait  for  a  day  or 
two,  and,  i':  some  cases,  for  even  three  or  four  or  five  days,  )>efore 
they  get  their  daily  budget  of  news.  The  smaller  towns  have,  as  a 
rule,  to  content  themselves  with  v  eekly  newspapers  only.  The 
Hon'ble  Member  must  therefore  allow  at  least  a  weeks  time  fcr 
anything  telegraphed  from  here  to  spread  all  over  so  vast  a 
country  as  India.  Then,  My  Lord,  the  I3ill  was  introduced  in  this 
Council  only  on  18th  October,  and  a  telegraphic  report  of  the 
Honble  Members  speech  in  introducing  it  appeared  in  the  dailies 
only  on  the  morning  of  the  H'th.  Allowing  another  week  as  the 
very  least  time  reiiuired  for  the  speech  to  penetrate  into  the 
interior  of  the  country,  it  brings  us  down  to  2l)th  October  as  the 
earliest  date  by  which  the  whole  ease  of  the  Government  maybe 
assumed  to  have  been  before  the  people.  After  this,  some  time 
would  be  retjuired  for  deliberation,  for  the  formulation  of  object- 
ions and  for  these  objections  to  reach  the  Government ;  and  even 
it  a  month  had  been  allowed  for  this  purpose,  it  would  hardly  have 
sufficed.  .Meanwhile,  what  happens  here  ?  The  Select  Committee, 
to  whom  the  IJill  was  referred  for  consideration,  meets  on  22nd 
October,  concludes  its  deliberations  on  23rd,  and  makes  its 
report  on  24th !  Now,  every  one  knows  that  once  the  Select 
Committee  has  made  its  report,  the  door  is  closed  on  all 
further  modifications,  and  therefore  for  any  expression  of  public 
opinion  to  be  of  the  slightest  value  in  influencing  the  character  or 
details  of  a  Bill,  ilfmust  reach  the  Government  before  the  Select 
Committee  finishes  its  labours.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
Rules  of  this  Council  lay  down  that  ordinarily  a  Select  Committee 
shall  not  make  its  report  sooner  than  three  months  from  the  first 
publication  of  a  Bill  in  the  Gazette  of  India.  In  the  present  case 
the  Select  Committee  had  not  the  advantage  of  a  single  expression 
of  public  opinion  to  assist  it :  and  even  those  few  telegraphic 
protests,  which  had  been  received  fjy  the  Government  and  of  which 
some  of  us  had  received  copies  independently,  were  not  laid  before 
the  Committee.  My  Lord,  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  to  speak  of 
having  allowed  sufficient  time  to  the  public  for  a  full  consideration 
of  the  Bill  is  to  mock  public  opinion.  Better  far  that  the  Hon'ble 
Member  had  said :  The  Legislature  exists  in  India  only  to 
register  the  decrees  of  the  Erecirtive.  The  passage  of  a  Bill 
tlirough  the  Council  is  a  mere  formality,  and  en  occasions  like  the 
present  an  inconvenient  forraaJity.  AVe  are  facing  the  inconveni- 
ence in  this  case  simply  because  we  mxist  face  it.  But  the  people 
may  as  well  spare  themselves  the  trouble  of  making  any  represent- 
ations to  us.  For  we  have  made  up  our  mind  and  nothing  they 
can    possibly    say    will    affect  our    determination  to    make  this 
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-addition  to  the  Statute-book.  Moreover,  it  is  not  for  them 
to  reason  why  or  to  make  reply.  Their  only  business  is 
io  obey.'  That  the  Honble  Member  is  not  wholly  unconscious 
of  the  fact  that  he  has  given  practically  no  time  to  the  public  for 
what  he  calls  'a  full  consideration  of  the  merits  of  the  Bill '  may 
be  seen  from  his  providing  liimself  with  a  second  line  of  defence 
He  says  that  though  the  Bill  has  b(^en  before  the  public  for  a  few 
days  only,  the  Ordinance  which  was  ]n"omulgated  in  Jlay  last  for 
the  Provinces  of  East  Bengal  and  the  Punjab  has  been  before  the 
country  for  the  last  five  months  !  He  might  as  well  have  said  that 
we  had  the  History  of  Ireland  before  us  all  these  years,  or  that  we 
could  not  be  altogcthar  ignorant  of  what  was  taking  place  before 
our  eyes  in  Russia  ! 

"  My  Lord,  I  can  imagine  circumstances  of  such  extreme 
urgency  and  such  extreme  gravity  as  to  necessitate  the  passing  of 
a  law  of  this  kind  and  passing  it  even  in  the  manner  the  Govern- 
ment have  adopted.  Had  there  been  an  active  and  widespread 
movement  of  resistance  to  authority  afoot  in  the  country,  if 
breaches  of  public  peace  h:td  been  frequent,  if  incitements  to 
violence  had  been  the  order  of  the  day,  I  can  understand  the  Ex- 
ecutive wanting  to  arm  themselves  with  these  vast  powers  of 
coercion.  But,  ^ly  Lord,  can  any  one  truthfully  say  that  such  a 
state  of  things  has  arisen  in  the  country  ?  On  the  contrary,  I 
assert,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  land  which  constitutes  even  a  distant  ap- 
proach to  such  a  situation.  It  is  true  that  there  is  widespread 
discontent  throughout  the  country  and  very  acute  discontent  in 
one  or  two  Provinces,  and  to  this  discontent  is  now  being  added  a 
fresh  feeling  of  resentment  -daily  growing  deeper  and  stronger — 
on  account  of  the  policy  of  rcpi-ession  on  which  the  Government 
have  embarked.  But  of  active  disatiectiou  there  is  really  very 
little  anywhere,  and  whatever  there  is,  is  due  to  causes  which  lie 
almost  on  the  surface,  and  should,  therefore,  be  not  difficult  to 
understand.  The  Statement  of  Objects  and  Reasons,  appended  to 
the  Bill,  says  :  '  The  ot'currences  of  the  last  six  months  have 
convinced  the  Government  of  India  that  it  is  necessary,  for  the 
preservation  of  the  public  peace  and  for  the  protection  of  the  law- 
abiding  members  of  the  community,  to  incorporate  in  the  general 
law  an  effective  measui-e  for  the  prevention  of  seditious  meetings. 
and  to  take  power  to  bring  its  proN-isions  into  operation  in  any 
part  of  India  as  occasion  may  require.'  And  the  Hon'ble  Member, 
in  introducing  the  Bill,  observed  : '  We  had  hoped  that  the  need 
for  an  enactment  of  this  kind  would  cease  before  the  Ordinance 
expired,  but  in  this  hope  we  have  been  disappointed.  It  has 
become  painfully  apparent  that  persistent  attempts  continue  to  be 
made  to  promote  sedition  and  to  cause  such  ill-feeling  as  is 
calculated  to  disturb  the  public  tranijuillity,  and  that  these 
attempts  are  not  confined  to  the  two  Provinces  which  came  under 
the  scope  of  the  Ordinance.'  My  Lord,  these  are  serious  but 
vague  statements,  and  I  am  astonished  that  the  Hon'ble  Member 
has  not  seen  the  necessity  of  supporting  them  by  the  testimony  of 
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facts.  He  mentions  no  eases,  no  statisties  ;  one  general  assertion 
that  persistent  attempts  continue  to  be  made  to  promote  sedition, 
and  lie  tliinks  he  has  estabhshed  the  need  for  enacting  a  drastic 
law  of  this  kind  for  the  whole  conntf'y  !  NN'ith  due  deference,  I 
submit  this  is  not  a  fair  proceeding,  and  the  vast  bidk  of  the 
people  throughout  India,  who  are  perfectly  law-abiding,  have  ji;st 
cause  to  resent  it.  J^et  us  examine  the  Honble  Alember's  <!onten- 
tion  a  little  closely.  He  says,  first,  that  he  had  hoped  that,  after 
the  expiry  of  the  Ordinance  of  May  last,  it  would  be  unnecessary 
to  renew  its  policy  in  the  two  Provinces  in  which  it  was  in  force, 
but  that  in  this  hope  he  has  been  disappointed  ;  and  secondly, 
that  unless  that  policy  is  extended  to  all  the  other  Provinces  of 
India,  public  trant^uillity  in  those  Provinces  also  would  be  in 
danger  of  l)eing  disturbed.  Now,  what  are  the  facts  ?  i^et  us 
take  the  Punjab  first,  in  the  whole  of  this  Province  there  has 
been,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  only  one  public  meeting  since  the 
prouuilgation  of  the  Ordinance,  It  was  held  in  Dehli,  before 
Dehli  was  proclaimed  ;  it  was  attended  by  both  Hindus  and 
Mahomedans,  and  its  object  was  to  express  regret  at  Jjala  J^ajpat 
Rais  deportation.  There  has  beeji  no  disturbance  of  public 
tranquillity  anywhere  in  the  Province  during  the  time.  The 
Hon'ble  Member  will  very  probably  say  '  Hut  this  is  all  due  to 
the  Ordinance  ' !  Assuming,  for  a  moment,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  it  is  so,  the  fact  remains  that  the  Hon'ble  Member  has 
no  reason  to  complain  of  any  disappointment  in  the  Punjab. 
Turning  next  to  East  Bengal,  we  find  that  there  too,  after  the 
Hindu-Mahomedan  disturbances,  which  led  to  the  prouuilgation  of 
the  Oi'dinanee,  were  over,  there  has  l>een  no  public  disturbance. 
There  ha>e  also  been  no  public  meetings  held  in  detiance  of  the 
Ordinance,  so  far  at  least  as  the  public  is  aware.  A  District 
Conference  was  proposed  to  be  held  at  Faridpur  with  the 
District  Magistrate's  permission,  but  on  his  objecting  to  two  of 
the  resolutions  on  the  Agenda  paper — one  about  the  deportation 
of  Lala  Lajpat  Rai,  and  the  other  about  the  boycott  of  foreign 
goods  — the  organisers  thought  it  best  te  aViandon  the  Conference. 
There  was  great  public  indignation  and  disappointment  in  con- 
secjuence,  but  there  was  no  breach  of  the  peace.  It  is  possible 
that  the  Secret  Police  have  been  sending  up  to  C^overnmeiit 
repoi'ts  of  meetings  held  surreptitiously  in  private  houses  in 
proclaimed  areas  in  Eastern  Bengal,  and  indeed  the  Hon'ble 
Member  says  as  much  in  his  speech  of  18tli  October.  But  in  the 
first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  accept  with  great  caution  what  the 
Secret  Police  say  in  their  reports,  as  tlie  trial  at  Rawalpindi  and 
other  recent  events  have  shown.  And,  secondly,  even  assuming 
that  such  meetings  have  been  held,  there  have  been  no  breaches  of 
the  peace,  and  no  serious  harm  seems  to  have  been  done;  and  I 
think  in  affairs  of  State,  no  less  than  in  private  life,  it  is  often  the 
part  of  Avisdom  to  AWnk  at  things,  which  it  is  difficult  to  prevent 
and  which  do  no  serious  harm  to  anybody.  So  much  about  the 
two  Provinces  in  which  the  Ordinance  has  been  in  force  since 
May   last.     Outside     these    Provinces,    public  disturbances    have 
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taken  place  only  in  two  places  in  all  India — one  at  Cocanada.  in 
the  Madras  Presidency,  some  time  ago,  and  the  other  at  Calcutta 
more  recently-  The  former  had  its  origin  in  an  assault  made  by  a 
European  officer  on  a  student  for  shouting  the  words  Bande 
Mataram.  In  the  latter,  the  Police  themselves  are  alleged 
to  have  been  the  aggressors.  But  whatever  the  origin  of 
these  two  disturbances,  and  however  much  one  may  deplore 
them,  they  certainly  do  not  furnish  any  justification  for 
saddling  the  whole  country  with  such  a  measure  as  the 
Council  is  asked  to  pass  into  law  to-day.  As  regards  public 
meetings  in  the  different  Provinces,  with  the  exception  of 
some  held  in  Calcutta,  I  do  not  think  that  they  have  been  of 
a  character  to  attract  special  public  attention.  Strong 
things  have  no  doubt  been  said  at  some  of  these  against  the 
Govei'nment  and  even  wild  things  have  probably  been  said  at  a 
few,  but  this  has  been  largely  due  to  the  measures  of  repression 
which  the  Government  have  thought  lit  to  adopt  since  IMay  last. 
My  Lord,  1  do  not  think  there  is  really  anything  in  the  situation  of 
the  country  which  may  not  be  dealt  with  adequately  by  the  ample 
powers  which  the  Government  already  possess  undsr  the  existing 
law,  if  those  powers  are  exercised  with  tact,  judgment  and  firnuiess. 
In  any  ease  tliei-e  is  nothing  of  such  urgency  and  such  gravity  as 
to  require  an  immediate  resort  to  the  dangerous  provisions  of  this 
Bill  and  to  justify  its  being  rushed  through  this  Council  in  this 
manner.  The  Hon'ble  Member  says  that  as  the  Ordinance  of  May 
last  expires  on  10th  November,  unless  the  Bill  is  passed  before 
that  date,  there  would  be  a  liuitur..  This  applies  only  to  Eastern 
Bengal  and  the  Punjab,  and  of  these,  the  Punjab  has  been  so 
absolutely  quiet  that  the  Government  oT  India  may  well  give  it  a 
chance  of  being  again  under  the  ordinary  law.  And  as  regards 
East  Bengal,  if  the  situation  showed  signs  of  real  anxiety,  the 
Government  could  issue  another  Ordinance,  or  legislation  might  be 
undertaken  in  the  Local  Legislative  Council.  In  such  matters  it 
seems  to  me  far  fairer  that  if  thei-e  must  be  legislation,  it  should 
be  undertaken  by  Provincial  Governments  in  their  own  Councils. 
Such  a  course  will  ensure  a  proper  discussion,  with  full  knowledge 
on  both  sides,  of  all  the  special  circumstances  of  a  Province,  on 
which  the  Executive  base  their  demand  for  extraordinary  powers. 
It  will  also  obviate  the  risk  of  enacting  coercive  legislation  for 
those  Provinces  for  Avhich  the  ordinary  law  ought  to  suffice. 

"  My  Lord,  the  bulk  of  the  educated  classes  in  India  feel,  and 
feel  keenly,  that  during  the  last  six  months,  their  aims  and  their 
activities  have  been  most  cruelly  misrepresented  before  the  British 
public,  and  that  they  have  not  had  fair  play  during  the  time. 
Exaggerated  importance  has  been  attached  to  the  uttei-ances  of  a 
few  visionaries,  and  advantage  has  been  taken  of  every  accidental 
circumstance  to  represent  an  agitation  for  reform  and  for  the 
removal  of  specific  grievances  as  a  moment  of  revolt.  The  malig- 
nant activity  of  certain  unscrupulous  Press  correspondents  has 
been  largely  responsible  for  achieving  this  result,  but  unfortunately 
colour  has  been  lent  to  their   stories   by  the  series  of  repressive 
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measures  which  the  Government  themselves  have  adopted.  The 
saddest  part  of  the  whole  thing  is  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  has  fallen  a  victim  to  these  grievous  misreprsentations. 
Possessing  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  people  of  this  country,  and 
overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  the  vast  responsibilities  of  his  office,  he 
has  allowed  his  vision  to  be  obscured  and  his  sense  of  proportion  to 
be  warped.  From  time  to  time  he  has  let  fall  ominous  hints  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  more  than  once  he  has  spoken  as  though 
some  great  trouble  was  brewing  in  India,  and  the  country  was  on 
the  eve  of  a  dark  disaster.  My  Lord,  in  these  circumstances,  the 
passing  of  a  Hill  like  the  present  and  in  such  hot  haste,  is  bound 
to  have  the  effect  of  confirming  the  false  impression  which  has 
been  already  created  in  England,  and  this  cannot  fail  to  intensify 
and  deepen  still  further  the  sense  of  injustice  and  injury  and  the 
silent  resentment  with  which  my  countrymen  have  been  watching 
the  course  of  events  during  tlie  last  few  months.  I  think  the 
Government  are  repeating  in  this  matti^r  the  great  mistake  they 
made  when  they  partitioned  Bengal.  Whatever  advantages  as 
regards  administrative  efficiency  may  have  been  expected  from 
that  measure,  it  has  cost  the  Government  tlie  good  will  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people  of  th:it  Province,  and  this  is  a  loss  which 
no  amount  of  administrative  cHicioncy  <!an  balance  or  compensate. 
Similarly,  for  one  man  whose  wild  talk  the  Government  may  be 
able  to  prevent  by  this  Bill,  nine  Inuidrcd  and  ninety-nine  will 
smart  under  a  sense  of  injury  that  they  have  been  placed  under  a 
law  which  they  have  not  deserved  and  their  minds  will  drift  away 
silently  and  steadily  from  the  (iovernment,  till  at  last  their  whole 
attitude  towards  the  administration  is  changed. 

''  My  Lord,  so  much  has  of  late  been  said  and  heard  of  sedition 
in  India,  th^tt  a  brief  in(|uiry  as  to  how  far  it  really  exists  and  to 
the  extent  to  which  it  may  exist,  what  is  its  origin  and  its  charac- 
ter, may  not  be  out  of  place  at  to-day's  meeting.  Five  years  ago, 
wlien  Lord  t'urzon  announced  to  the  whole  world  at  the  Delhi 
Durbar  that  the  people  of  India  were  frankly  loyal  to  the  British 
connection  and  the  British  Crown.  I  believe  he  stated  but  the 
bare  truth.  Now,  when  any  one  speaks  of  loyalty  in  India  in  this 
connection,  he  speaks  not  of  a  sentiment  similar  to  that  of  feudal 
Europe  or  of  Rajput  India,  but  of  a  feeling  of  attachment  to 
British  rule,  and  of  a  desire  for  its  stability  based  on  enlightened 
self-interest  on  an  appreciation  of  what  the  rule  has  on  the 
whole  done  for  the  people  in  the  past  and  of  the  conditions  which 
it  ensures  for  future  progress.  In  this  sense  the  educated 
classes  of  India  have  been  from  the  beginning  entirely  loyal.  It 
was,  however,  inevitable  that  they  should  gradually  grow  more 
and  more  dissatisfied  with  their  own  position  in  the  country  and 
with  the  existing  system  of  administration,  and  twenty-two  years 
ago  they  started  an  organized  agitation  for  reform.  This  agita- 
tion, perfectly  constitutional  in  it^;  aims  and  methods,  rapidly  grew 
all  over  the  country  from  year  to  year.  It  had  not  received  much 
encouragement  from  the  Government,  but  no  serious  obstacles  had 
anywhere  been  thrown  in  its  way,  and  its  current  flowed   more  or 
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less  smoothly  and  on  the  whole  tree  from  racial  bitterness  till 
Lord  Curzons  time.  Then  came  a  great  and,  in  some  respects,  a 
decisive  cliange.  I^ord  Curzons  reactionary  policy,  his  attempt 
to  explain  away  the  Queen's  Proclamation,  his  unwise  Con- 
vocation speeeii  at  Calcutta — all  these  produced  intense 
exasperation  throughout  India,  This  exasperation  was  the 
worst  in  Bengal,  because,  though  Lord  Curzon's  measures 
affected  all  India,  they  fell  with  special  weight  on  Bengal. 
And  wht>n  on  the  top  of  these  measures  the  Partition  of 
Bengal  was  carried  through,  a  bitter  and  stormy  agitation 
sprang  up  in  that  Province,  in  which  the  general  agitation 
for  reform  soon  got  completely  merged.  The  bitterness  of  Bengal 
agitation  gradually  came  to  communicate  itself  to  the  reform 
movement  all  over  the  country  by  a  sort  of  sympathetic  process. 
Bengal  has  always  been  the  home  of  feeling  and  of  ideas  more 
than  any  other  part  of  India.  The  people  took  to  heart  very 
deeply  the  failure  of  their  agitation  against  Partition,  and  then  the 
more  reckless  among  them  began  to  ask  themselves  new  (questions 
and  came  forward  to  preach  what  they  called  new  ideas.  It  is 
true  that  they  have  received  a  certain  amount  of  hearing  in  the 
country,  but  that  is  more  on  account  of  the  passion  and  poetry  of 
their  utterance  than  on  account  of  any  belief  in  the  practicability 
of  their  views.  Their  influence,  such  as  it  is  to-day,  is  due  to  the 
alienation  of  the  public  mind  from  the  Government,  which  has 
already  occurred,  but  which  the  Government  have  it  still  in  their 
power  to  set  right.  Measures  of  repression  will  only  further 
alienate  the  people,  and  to  that  extent  will  strengthen  this 
influence. 

"  At  the  beginning  of  this  year,  another  acute  agitation  sprang 
up,  this  time  in  the  Punjab,  against  the  Colonisation  Bill  and  other 
agrai'ian  gi-ievances,  and  here  a  fresh  element  of  bitterness  was 
added  to  the  situation  by  the  State  prosecution  of  the  Funjahee 
on  a  charge  of  exciting  racial  ill-will,  when  the  Civil  and  Military 
Gazette  had  been  let  off  with  only  a  gentle  remonstrance.  This 
agitation  too  on  its  side  swallowed  up  for  the  time  the  general 
reform  agitation  in  the  Punjab,  and  the  reform  movement  in  other 
parts  of  India  could  not  escape  being  affected  by  it.  Then  came 
the  demonstrations  at  I^ahore  and  the  disturbance  at  Rawalpindi, 
and  then  the  repressive  measures  of  the  Government— notably  the 
deportation  of  Lala  Lajpj'.t  Rai,  the  arrest  and  prosecution  of 
Rawalpindi  pleaders  and  the  Public  Meetings  Ordinance.  The 
whole  country  was  convulsed,  and  while  the  Punjab  itself  was 
paralysed,  in  other  parts  of  India  even  the  most  level-headed  men 
found  it  difficult  to  express  themselves  with  due  restraint.  That 
a  man  like  Lala  Lajpat  Rai,  loved  by  thousands  not  in  his  own 
Province  only,  a  man  of  high  character  and  of  elevated  feeling,  a 
keen  religious  and  social  reformer,  and  a  political  worker,  who, 
whatever  his  faults,  worked  only  in  broad  daylight,  should  have 
been  suddenly  airested  and  deported  without  a  trial  this  was  a 
proceeding  which  stunned  the  people  throughout  India.  And  as 
regards  the  Rawalpindi  case,  what  shall  I  say  !     For  four  months 
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the  whole  oountry  witnessed  the  spectacle  of  tne  veiiei-ablc  I^ala 
Hansraj,  a  man  as  incapable  of  promoting  disorder  as  any  member 
sitting  at  this  table— with  other  gentlemen  ecjuall}  respeetable, 
rotting  in  the  lock-up  on  a  charge  of  inciting  to  violence  and  con- 
spiring against  the  Crown  !  My  Lord,  it  will  be  long  before  the 
memory  of  the  sufferings  of  these  men  is  wiped  from  the  public 
mind.  Meanwhile  the  country  is  waiting  to  see  how  tlie  authorities 
deal  with  those  who  brought  these  sutterings  on  them  by  pro- 
ducing evidence  which  the  trying  Magistrate  has  pronounced  to  be 
'  most  untrustworthy  and  probably  fabricated  "  !  My  l^ord,  with 
these  things  happening  in  the  country,  is  it  any  Avonder  that  the 
voice  of  those  who  coun^sel  patience  and  moderation  and  self- 
restraint  should  be  for  the  time  at  a  discount  among  their 
countrymen  ?  The  occurrences  of  the  last  six  months  have 
afforded  ample  encouragement  to  those  who  liice  to  talk  strongly 
and  do  not  occasionally  mind  talking  wildly. 

"  This  then  is  the  position.  A  few  men  in  Bengal  have  now 
taken  to  preacliing  a  new  gospel,  and  liere  and  there  in  the  country 
one  occasionally  hears  a  faint  echo  of  their  teaching.  But  their 
powei"  to  influence  the  people —to  the  extent  to  wliicli  tliev  are 
able  to  inflnence  them  is  derived  mainly  from  the  sense  of 
helplessness  and  despair  which  has  come  to  prevail  widely  in  the 
country,  both  as  regards  the  prospects  of  reform  in  the  adminis- 
tration and  as  regards  the  removal  of  particular  grievances.  The 
remedy  for  such  a  state  of  things  is  therefore  clearly  not  more 
repression  but  a  course  of  wise  and  steady  conciliation  on  the 
part  of  the  Government.  Vour  Lordship  has  already  taken  a 
most  important  step  in  the  direction  of  su(  h  conciliation  so  far  as 
the  Punjab  is  concerned  by  vetoing  the  Colonisation  Act.  Let 
the  work  of  conciliation  be  carried  further  let  the  deported 
prisoners  be  brought  back,  and  if  the  Covernment  have  anything 
against  them,  let  them  ha\e  a  fair  trial  ;  and  let  the  Province 
remain  under  the  ordinary  law  after  the  Ordinance  expires.  As 
in  the  Punjab  the  Colonisation  Act  has  been  vetoed,  so  in  Bengal 
let  Partition  be  modified  in  some  manner  acceptable  to  the 
Bengalees.  The  causes  of  acute  discontent  in  these  two  Pro- 
vinces will  then  have  disappeared  and  the  old  stream  of  a  move- 
ment for  refoi-m  will  be  separated  from  the  bitter  ti  ibutaries  that 
•have  recently  mingled  »vitii  it.  The  (iovernment  can  then  deal 
with  the  question  of  reform  on  its  own  merits,  and  if  it  is  handled 
in  a  spirit  of  broad-minded  statesmanship,  a  solution  may  be 
arrived  at  which  will  give  general  satisfaction.  In  this  connection, 
I  would  like  to  say  a  woi'd  about  a  remark  that  fell  from  the 
Honble  Sir  Harvey  Adamson  on  18th  October.  Speaking  of  the 
necessity  of  coercion,  the  Honble  Member  said  :  'The  Govern- 
ment of  India  have  all  along  recognized  that  unrest  is  not  solely 
the  outcome  of  seditious  agitation,  but  has  its  basis  on  the  natural 
aspirations  of  the  educated  Indians.  To  meet  these  aspirations 
and  to  associate  Indians  more  closely  in  the  administration  of  the 
country,  we  formulated  a  large  and  generous  scheme  of  reform 
which  is  now  before  the  public  for  criticism.'     And  he  proceeded 
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to  express  his  disappointment  at  the  reception  wliieli  the  schemes 
had  met  with  and  to  complain  that  that  reception  showed  that 
tlie  Government  had  to'  deal  with  a  section  of  irreconcilables. 
My  Lord,  I  am  sure  the  Hon'ble  Member  had  no  intention  of 
branding  all  who  are  unable  to  grow  enthusiastic  over  the 
Government  proposals  as  '  irreconcilables.'  The  words  employed 
by  him  have,  however,  been  so  understood,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  telegram  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  Association,  and  this  is 
rather  unfortunate.  But  what  I  want  to  say  is  this.  If  the 
Hon'ble  Member  expected  that  the  publication  of  the  Government 
scheme  of  August  last  would  allay  the  discontent  in  the  country 
in  any  degree,  he  was  bound  to  be  disappointed.  The  scheme  is 
neither  large  nor  generous  and  in  some  respects  it  is  not 
a  scheme  of  reform  at  all.  And  the  general  disappointment  which 
it  has  occasioned  lias  necessarily  intensilied  the  prevailing  feeling 
of  discontent.  As  though  this  was  not  enough,  the  language 
employed  in  explaining  the  proposals  is  in  some  places  unneces- 
sarily offensive  to  ceitain  classes.  And  taken  as  a  whole,  the 
document,  I  regret  to  say,  lacks  that  dignity  of  statement  which 
one  always  likes  to  see  associated  with  an  important  State  paper. 

"My  Lord,  it  has  been  said  that  tliovigli  this  Bill  may  be  passed 
for  the  whole  coinitry,  yet  the  people  of  any  given  place  have  two 
safeguards  before  they  actually  come  under  its  provisions.  The 
first  is  that  the  Government  of  India  must  extend  this  Act  to  their 
Province  and  the  second  is  that  the  Local  Government  must 
notify  the  place  as  a  proclaimed  area.  A  little  considei'.ation  will, 
however,  show  that  there  is  really  not  much  in  either  of  these 
safeguards.  The  first  is  purely  nominal.  A  place  may  be 
absolutely  free  from  sedition  of  any  kind  and  yet  if  it  is  thought 
that  some  other  place  in  the  same  Province  requires  the  applica- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Government  of  India  have 
no  option  but  to  extend  the  Act  to  the  whole  Province.  And 
thus  for  the  sake  of  even  one  place,  a  whole  Province  will  have 
this  Act  applied  to  it.  Again,  Avhen  the  Act  has  tlius  been  extend- 
ed to  a  Province,  any  place  therein  may  find  itself  suddenly 
proclain)ed  for  the  seditious  activity,  real  or  supposed,  of  only  a 
few  persons,  though  tlie  vast  bulk  of  the  population  may  be 
perfectly  law-abiding  and  free  from  the  faintest  suspicion  of  sedi- 
tion. And  once  an  area  is  proclaimed,  the  whole  population  will 
be  indiscriminately  made  over  to  police  rule.  It  is  this  fear 
which,  apart  from  other  objections,  lies  at  the  root  of  the  great 
anxiety  and  alarm  with  which  the  Bill  is  regarded  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  The  Hon'ble  Member  says  that  when  it  is  thought 
necessai'v  to  pi'oclaim  an  area,  'it  is  reasonable  that  law-abiding 
persons  residing  within  that  area  shordd  be  prepared  to  suffer 
some  slight  inconvenience  for  the  public  good'.  I  Avonder  what 
the  Hon'ble  Member's  idea  of  a  slight  inconvenience  is.  Is  it  a 
slight  thing  to  be  exposed  to  the  annoyance  and  unpleasantness  of 
domiciliary  visits  ?  Or  to  have  social  parties  of  more  than  twenty 
persons  raided  upon  or  broken  up,  and  the  host  and  even  guests 
hauled    up    for  holding  a  '  public    meeting  '  without    notice  ?     The 
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presumption  of  clause  3,  sub-clause  (3),  may  be  successfully  re- 
butted in  Court  and  the  Magistrate  may  acquit.  But  think  of  the 
trouble  and  misery  which  may  be  most*  needlessly  caused.  My 
Lord,  with  the  kind  ot  police  we  have  in  the  country,  — men,  for 
the  most  part,  without  scruple  and  without  remorse  -  these  are  not 
imaginary  tears.  We  have  just  seen  at  Rawalpindi  what  they  are 
capable  of.  Other  instances  can  also  be  cited,  where  cases  have 
been  manufactured  from  start  to  finish.  It  is  true  that  the 
intention  of  the  Bill  is  not  to  interfere  with  social  parties.  It  is 
also  true  that  under  section  4,  notice  has  to  be  given  only  of  such 
public  meetings  as  may  be  called  for  the  discussion  of  particular 
subjects.  Hut  a  Police-officer  who  is  interested  in  getting  any 
man  into  trouble  can  always  pretend  that  a  gatliering  of 
more  than  twenty  persons  was  a,  public  meeting,  and  it  will 
not  be  dillicult  for  him  to  arrange  for  a  little  evidence  that  the 
gathering  was  held  for  the  discussion  of  a  political  subjc<;t.  And 
under  the  plea  that  an  offence  was  taking  (jlace,  viz.,  that  a  public 
meeting  was  being  held  without  notice,  he  may  want  to  be 
admitted  to  the  place  of  the  gathering.  If  th  •  host  is  a  strong 
man  and  knows  his  legal  rights  well,  he  may  resist  the  officer  and 
decline  to  admit  him.  liut  he  may  then  find  himself  hauled  up 
before  a  Magistrate  and  must  he  jirepared  to  face  a  trial.  But  for 
one  strong  man  who  will  thus  defy  tlie  J^olice,  nine  will  tamely 
yield.  .Moicover,  in  those  cases  which  may  go  before  a  Court, 
how  the  Magistrate  will  construe  the  definition  of  '  public  meeting' 
must  always  r<>main  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  A  curious  illustration 
of  this  is  supplied  by  the  Honble  )Meml)er  himself.  Last  Friday, 
the  Honble  Member  told  the  Council  that  the  object  of  adding 
sub-clause  (3)  to  clause  4  was  to  exempt  meetings  like  Municipal 
meetings  from  the  recjuirements  of  notice  or  p«?rmission.  '  If  the 
provision,'  he  observed,  '  were  construed  rigidly,  it  might  l)e 
necessary  to  give  notice  or  obtain  )>crmission  before  holding 
Municipal  meetings  in  a  proclaimed  area.'  In  the  Honble 
Members  view,  therefore,  a  Municipal  meeting  is  a  ])ublie 
meeting.  My  honble  friend  Dr.  Chose,  on  the  other  hand,  tells 
me  that  Municipal  meeting  cannot  be  a  public  meeting  under  the 
definition  given  in  the  Bill.  Now,  the  Honble  Member  was  Chief 
Judge  of  Burma  before  he  became  Home  Membi-r  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India.  And  Dr.  CJhose  is  one  of  the  most  learned  and 
distinguished  lawyers  in  the  country.  A  difference  of  opinion 
between  two  such  authorities  in  constiuing  the  definition  of  public 
meeting,  even  licfore  tiie  Bill  has  be<ome  law,  augiu's  ill  for  the 
manner  in  wliich  the  definition  may  be  dealt  with  by  plain  or 
inexperienced  Magistrates ! 

"  My  Lord,  there  are  other  objectionable  features  of  the  Bill, 
but  I  do  not  wish  to  tire  the  Council  with  any  further  observations. 
The  Bill  is  a  dangerous  one,  and  the  only  satisfactory  way  to 
improve  it,  is  to  drop  it.  But  more  than  the  Bill  itself  is,  to  my 
mind,  the  policy  that  lies  behind  the  Bill.  T  consider  this  policy 
to  be  in  the  liighest  degree  unwise.  It  will  fail  in  India  as  surely 
as  it  has  failed  every  wliere  else  in  the  world.     It  will   plant  in  the 
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minds  of  the  people  harsh  uieinories  whicli  even  time  may  not 
soften.  It  will  by  no  means  facilitate  the  work  of  the  administ- 
ration, and  it  wili  in  all  probability  enhance  the  very  evil  which  it 
is  intended  to  control." 

When  the  Hon.  Sir  H.  Adamson  moved  that  the  BiU  as 
ame>ided  he  2^<^issed.,  the  Hon,  Mr.  (rokhide  said: 

My  Lord,  I  have  not  intended  saying  more  than  just  a  word  at 
this  stage  of  the  Bill  and  that  only  by  way  of  an  appeal  to  Your 
Excellency.  But  certain  remaiks  have  fallen  from  the  Hon'ble 
Member  in  charge  of  the  Bill  with  regard  to  the  responsibility  for 
this  legislation  which  makes  it  necessary  that  I  should  say  a  few 
words  in  reply  as  it  is  impossible  to  allow  those  remarks  to  pass 
unchallenged.  The  Hon  ble  Member  says  that  the  responsibility 
for  this  Bill  really  rests  with  those  who  ai-e  described  as  the 
Moderate  section  of  the  Reform  Party  in  India.  Now,  I  for  one 
have  never  been  in  love  with  the  terms  Moderates  £(nd  Extremists. 
There  is  at  times  a  great  deal  of  moderation  among  some  of  those 
who  are  called  Extremists  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
small  amount  of  what  is  the  reverse  of  moderation  among  some 
who  are  called  Modei'ates.  However,  I  fear  the  terms  as  they  are 
now  in  use  will  stick  and  for  the  purpose  of  my  present  observa- 
tions I  will  take  them  as  they  have  been  used  by  the  Honourable 
Member.  My  Lord,  I  think  it  most  unfair  to  put  the  responsibi- 
lit)'  for  such  sedition  as  thei'e  may  be  in  existence  in  this  eounti'v 
on  what  is  called  the  Moderate  Party. 

In  the  remarks  which  I  made  at  an  earlier  stage  of  to-day's 
proceedings,  I  went  at  some  length  into  the  question  as  to  how 
the  present  situation  has  come  to  be  developed.  I  do  not  want  to 
go  over  the  same  ground  again,  but  there  are  one  are  two  things 
which  I  would  like  to  mention  and  emphasize.  My  Lord,  when  the 
officials  in  the  country  talk  of  sedition  they  do  not  always  mean 
the  same  thing.  Different  officials  have  different  ideas  of  sedition. 
There  ai'e  those  whe  think  that  unless  an  Indian  speaks  to  them 
with  '  bated  breath  and  whispering  humbleness'  he  is  seditious. 
There  are  others  Avho  do  not  go  so  far  but  who  still  think  that 
any  one  who  comments  adversely  on  any  of  their  actions  or  criti- 
cises the  administration  in  any  way  or  engages  in  any  political 
agitation  is  guilty  of  sedition.  Lastly,  there  are  those  who  take  a 
larger  view  of  the  situation  and  recognise  that  the  term  sedition 
should  be  apphed  only  to  those  attempts  that  are  made  to  subvert 
the  Gvovernment.  Now,  I  have  no  wish  to  say  anything  on  this 
occasion  about  the  first  two  classes  of  men.  I  will  take  sedition 
in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  by  the  third  class  and  I  will  say 
this,  that  if  such  sedition  has  come  into  existence  it  is  com- 
paratively of  recent  growth,  a  matter  of  the  last  three  or  four 
years  only — and  the  responsibility  for  it  rests  mainly  if  not 
entirely  on  the  Government  or  rather  on  the  official  class.  My 
Lord,  from  1885,  i.  e.,  since  the  close  of  the  beneficent  Viceroyalty 
of  Lord  Ripon,  the  Congress  has  been  endeavouring  to  secure 
much  needed  reform  in  the  administration.  The  present  form  of 
the  administration  is  about  fifty  years    old.    We   have   long  out- 
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grown  that  now  and  the  fact  in  admitted  even  by  officials.  But 
while  they  admit,  in  a  general  sort  of  way,  that  elianges  are 
necessary,  they  have  some  objection  or  other  to  urge  againut 
every  change  that  is  proposed.  Tlic  result  is  tliat  there  has 
been  liardly  any  movement  torward,  in  spite  of  our  efforts  all 
these  years  and  the  patience  of  the  more  impatient  among  my 
countrymen  has  at  last  given  way.  In  the  earlier  years  of  the 
Congress  there  used  to  be  some  room  for  a  hope  that  the  desired 
changes  in  the  administration  would  come.  After  Lord  Ripen 
came  Lord  Duflerin  who  was  not  unfriendly  to  the  Congress 
though  he  was  somewhat  suspicious  and  he  gave  us  the  Public 
Service  Commission.  After  him  came  Lord  Lansdowne.  He 
too  was,  on  the  wliole,  friendly  though  he  was  overcautious 
and  he  gave  us  the  first  form  of  the  Legislative  Councils. 
Then  came  Lord  Elgin  and  from  his  time  the  fortunes  of  the 
Keforni  Party  have  been  at  a  low  ebb.  Lord  Elgin's  term  of 
office  was  darkened  by  plague,  famine  and  frontier  wars 
and  towards  its  close  came  repressive  legislation  against  the 
Press.  Then  came  Lord  Curzon.  He  was  a  consummate  master 
of  glowing  speeches  and  during  the  first  two  years  of  his  regime, 
liigh  hopes  were  raised  in  the  countiy.  These  hopes,  howe\er, 
were  soon  dasiied  to  the  gi'ound  on  account  of  a  series  of  reaction- 
ary measures  which  he  forced  on  the  people.  This  disappoint- 
ment coupled  with  the  sense  of  constant  irritjition  which  we  felt 
during  the  last  three  years  of  his  rule  proved  too  nnich  for  a 
section  of  the  ( ^ongr'^ss  Party  and  they  began  to  declare  that 
their  old  faith  in  England's  mission  in  this  country  was  gone. 
Then  ca\ne  the  Partition  as  the  proverbial  last  straw.  The  people 
of  Bengal  did  all  they  could  and  all  they  knew  to  avert  that 
Partition.  Hundreds  of  meetings  were  held  all  over  the  Province. 
Prayers  and  protests  poui-ed  in.  upon  the  (iovernment  and  the 
people  used  every  means  in  their  })ower  to  prevail  upon  Loi'd 
Curzon  to  abandon  his  idea.  But  he  simply  treated  the  whole 
agitation  with  contempt  and  carried  his  measure  through.  The 
men  who  are  called  ''Moderates"  pointed  out  again  and  again  to 
the  Government  the  unwisdom  of  its  course.  They  warned  them 
that  the  mcasui*e  if  forced  on  the  people  in  spite  of  all  the  furious 
opposition  that  was  being  offered  to  it,  would  put  too  great  a 
strain  on  their  loyalty  and  that  some  of  them,  at  any  rate,  would 
not  be  able  to  stand  tliat  strain,  and  events  happened  as  they  had 
been  foreseen.  The  Honble  Member  cumplains  that  open  dis- 
loyalty is  now  Ijeing  preached  in  Bengal  but  no  heed  was  given  to 
the  words  of  the  "Moderates"  while  there  was  time.  And  now 
when  the  mischief  has  been  done,  the  Honble  Member  turns 
round  and  wants  to  throw  the  responsibility  for  what  has 
happened  on  us ! 

As  regards  the  question  of  the  "  Moderates"  denouncing  the 
Extremists,  it  is  not  such  an  easy  matter.  In  the  first  place,  I 
am  not  sure  that  there  is  such  an  absence  of  disapproval  or 
remonstrance  as  the  Hon'ble  Member  imagines.  But,  secondly, 
such  denunciation   is  largely  a  question   of    temperament.    All 
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people  do  not  always  denounce  whatever  they  disapprove.  1  will 
answer  the  Honble  Member  s  question  in  the  matter  by  a  counter 
question.  There  are  certain  Anglo-Indian  newspapers  which 
constantly  revile  Indians.  Has  the  Hon.  Member  ever  denounced 
anything  that  has  appeared  in  their  columns?  I  am  sure  he 
and  many  others  like  him  would  disapprove  what  often  appears  in 
the  columns  ot  the  Civil  and  Military  Gazette  or  the  English- 
man, but  have  any  Englishmen  in  any  place  ever  met  together  and 
expressed  their  condemnation  of  these  papers.  I  hope  the  Hon. 
Member  will  now  see  that  the  question  of  denouncing  those 
whose  conduct  you  disapprove  is  not  such  an  easy  one.  More- 
over, with  us  there  is  an  additional  reason.  We  do  not  want  to 
make  confusion  worse  confounded.  There  are  already  enough 
divisions,  in  all  conscience,  in  the  country  and  we  do  not  want 
to  have  a  fresh  cause  of  contention  if  we  can  help  it.  But 
let  me  say  this  to  the  Hon.  Member  whether  the  "  Moderates  " 
remain  t^ilent  or  denounce  the  Extremists,  it  will  make  very 
little  dilference  in  the  hold  which  the  Extremists  are  aequii-ing 
on  certain  minds  of  India.  There  is  only  one  way  in  which 
the  wings  of  disaffection  can  be  clipped,  and  that  is  by  the 
Government  pursuing  a  policy  of  steady  and  courageous  con- 
ciliation. 

My  Lord,  before  tliis  motion  is  put  to  the  vote  I  would  like  to 
say  just  a  few  words.  Now  that  the  Government  have  armed 
themselves  with  these  drastic  powers  of  coercion,  I  would  humbly 
say  to  your  Lordship-keep  these  powers  in  reserve  ;  do  not  use 
them  immediately  as  far  as  possible,  and  conciliate  Bengal.  My 
Lord,  there  is  the  root  of  the  trouble  :  with  Bengal  uncon- 
ciliated  in  the  matter  of  Partition  there  will  be  no  real  peace,  not 
only  in  Bengal  but  in  any  other  provinces  in  India.  The  whole 
current  of  public  lite  in  the  country  is  being  poisoned  by  the 
bitterness  engendered  in  Bengal  over  this  question  of  Partition. 
My  Lord,  I  am  not  a  Bengali,  and  therefore  I  can  say  these  things 
with  the  less  reserve  and  without  any  fear  of  being  misunderstood. 
The  people  of  Bengal  are  the  most  emotional  people  in  all  India, 
and  they  will  far  sooner  forget  a  material  injury  than  one  to  their 
feelings.  Now  in  this  matter  of  the  Partition — whatever  its 
advantages  or  disadvantages,  I  am  not  concerned  with  that  just 
now — there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  deepest  feelings  are 
involved.  They  feci  that  they  have  been  trampled  upon — and 
while  they  feel  like  that,  there  can  be  no  peace.  Already  great 
alienation  has  taken  place  between  them  and  the  Government,  and 
every  day  the  position  is  growing  worse. 

The  refusal  of  the  sufferers  in  the  recent  disturbances  to  appear 
before  Mr.  Weston  to  give  evidence  is  a  significant  illustration  of 
the  change  that  is  coming  over  Bengal.  The  Government  propose 
to  meet  this  change  by  a  policy  of  repression.  My  Lord,  knowing 
them— the  people  of  Bengal — as  I  do,  I  venture  to  predict  that 
they  will  not  be  thus  put  down  by  force.  The  Bengalees  are  in" 
many  respects  a  most  remarkable  people  in  all  India.  It  is  easy 
to  speak  of  their  faults.    They  lie  on  the   surface,  but  they  have 
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great  qualities  wliieli  arc  sometimes  lost  sight  of.  lii  almost  all 
the  walks  ot  life  open  to  the  Indians  the  Bengalees  are  among  the 
most  distinguished.  Some  of  the  greatest  social  and  religious  re- 
formers of  recent  times  have  come  from  their  ranks.  Of  orators, 
journalists,  politicians,  Bengal  possesses  some  of  the  most 
brilliant.  But  1  will  not  speak  of  them  on  this  occasion  because 
this  class  is  more  or  less  at  discount  in  this  place ;  but  take 
science  or  law  or  literature.  Where  will  you  find  another  scientist 
in  all  India  to  place  by  the  side  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Hose  or  Dr.  P. 
C.  Kay  or  a  jurist  like  Dr.  Cihose  or  a  poet  like  Kabindra  Nath 
Tagore.  My  Lord,  these  men  are  not  mere  freaks  of  nature. 
They  are  tlie  highest  products  of  which  the  race  is  regulai'ly 
capable;  and  a  race  of  such  capability  cannot,  1  repeat,  be  put 
down  by  coercion.  One  serious  defect  of  national  character 
has  often  been  alleged  against  them-  want  of  physical  courage ; 
but  they  are  already  being  twitted  out  of  it.  The  young  men 
of  Bengal  have  taken  this  reproach  so  mu(h  to  heart  that 
if  the  stories  in  some  Anglo-Indian  papers  are  to  be  believed, 
so  far  from  shrinking  from  physical  collisions  they  seem  to  be 
now  actually  spoiling  for  them.  My  I.,ord,  if  the  present 
estrangement  between  the  CSovernment  and  the  people  of  Bengal 
is  allowed  to  continue,  ten  years  hence  there  will  not  be  one  man 
in  a  thousand  in  that  province  who  has  a  kindly  feeling  for  the 
Englishmen.  The  (iovernment  will  have  on  theii'  hand  a  tremendous 
problem,  for  their  are  thirty-three  millions  of  Bengalees  and  the 
unwisdom  and  the  danger  of  driving  discontent  underground 
amidst  such  a  population  will  then  be  ob\ious. 

My  Lord,  I  appeal  to  Your  J^ordship  to  stanch  this  wound 
while  there  is  yet  time.  1  know  the  question  is  now  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  Mahomedan  population  of  Bengal  expect 
certain  educational  and  other  advantages  to  accrue  to  them 
tvom  partition.  No  real  well-wisher  of  India  can  desire  that 
any  of  these  advantages  should  be  withdi-awn  from  them  ; 
for  the  more  the  Mahomedan  connnunity  progresses,  the 
better  for  the  whole  country.  But  surely  it  cannot  be 
beyond  the  resources  of  statesmanship  to  devise  a  scheme. 
While  the  expected  advantages  are  fully  secured  to  the 
Mahomedans,  the  people  of  Bengal  may  also  have  their  great 
grievance  removed.  My  Lord,  considerations  of  prestige  which 
have  so  far  stood  in  the  way  of  this  work  of  conciliation  may 
continue  to  obstruct  it.  1  cannot  understand  how  a  Govern- 
ment, with  the  vast  strength  of  a  mighty  Empire  behind  it, 
will  suffer  in  prestige  by  such  a  line  of  action.  But  one  thing 
is  certain.  Yonr  Lordship  has  it  in  your  power  to  set  this 
matter  right.  And  you  will  earn  the  blessing  not  only  of 
Bengal  but  of  all  India  if  this  source  of  continued  bitterness 
and  ill-feeling  is  removed  from  the  land. 
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to  the  Review,  in  advance. 


G.  A.  NATESAN    &    CO..    ESPLANADEMADRAS 


India's  Congress  and  Conferences. 


THE  SURAT  CONGRESS  AND  CONFERENCES. 

Containing  a  eollef  tion  of  the  Presidential  and  Inaugural 
Addresses  delivered  attheCongress,  the  Social,  Industrial, 
Theistie,  Temperance  and  the  All-India  ywadeshi  Con- 
ferences. The  appendix  contains  an  account  of  the 
Split  in  the  Congress  -the  full  text  of  the  official 
account,  the  Extremists'  version  and  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Gokhale's  refutation  of  the  Extremists'  story.  Another 
appendix  contains  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Convention,  the  All-India  Conference  and  the  Extre- 
mists' Meeting.  The  book  also  contains  the  Presidential 
Address  of  Sir  Adaniji  Peerbhoy  to  the  All-India  Moslem 
League,  held  recently   at  Karachi.     Price.  .\s.  12. 

THE  CALCUTTA  CONGRESS  AND  CONFER- 
ENCES. Containing  the  Presidential,  Inaugural  and 
other  important  addresses  and  speeches  delivered  at  the 
Indian  National  Congress,  The  Industrial  Conference, 
The  Indian  Industrial  Exhibition,  The  Bharat-Dharma 
Mahamandal,  The  Indian  Social  Conference,  The  Ladies' 
Conference,  The  All-India  Temperance  Conference, 
Theistie  Conference,  The  Mahomedan  Educational  Con- 
ference. The  book  also  contains  the  full  tert  of  the 
speeches  of  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  G.  K.  Gokhale,  the  Nawab 
Khaja  Atikula  of  Dacca,  the  Hon.  Nawab  Syed  Muham- 
mad, the  Hon.  Mohammad  Yusuf,  Mr.  Moulvie  Abdul 
Kassim,  Babu  Surendra  Nath  Banevjea,  and  the  debate 
on  the  Boycott  movement.  An  appendix  contains  the 
full  text  of  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  Congress  and 
Conferences.    Price,  As.  12. 

THE  BENARES  CONGRESS  &  CONFERENCES- 

— The  publication  includes  the  full  text  of  the  Presi- 
dential Addresses  delivered  at  the  Congress,  the  Social 
Conference,  the  Industrial  Conference,  the  Muhammadan 
Educational  Conference,  and  the  All-India  Temperance 
Conference,  and  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Bal  Ghangadhar 
Tilak's  speech  at  the  Bharat-Dharma-Mahan»andal. 
Contains  also  the  important  papers  read  at  and  submitted 
to  the  Industrial  Conference  held  at  Benares.  Re.  One. 


G.  A.  NATESAN  &  CO..  ESPLANADE.  MADRAS- 


SECOND    EDITION. 


Aspects  of  the  Vedantac) 

CONTENTS- -ZVtc  V€daata—6ome.  Reasons  for 
SliLdy.  The  Late  Mr.  N.  Vythinatha  Aiyar,  m.a.  Veda 
iind  the  Vedanta.  The  Late  Prof.  Max  Muller. 
Vedayda  toward  All  Religious.  Swami  Abhedananda. 
The  Vedanta  in  Otitline.  Pandit  SitanathTattvabhushan. 
The  Vedanta  Reliyion.  Professor  M.  Rangachai'iai*,  m.a. 
The  Ethics  of  the  Vedanta.  The  Late  Mr.  N.  Vythinatha 
Aiyar,  M.A.  Rao  Bahadur  Vasudeva  .7.  Kirtikar.  The 
Philosophy  of  the  Vedanta.  Dr.  Pan!  Deiissen.  The 
Vedanta  Philosophy.  Swanii  Vivekananda.  The 
Vcdantic  Doctrine  of  the  Ficlurc  Life.  Pandit  Sitanath 
Tattvabhushan.  The  Vedanta — Its  Theory  and 
Practice.  Swaini  Saradananda.  T'he  Vedanta  for  the 
World.     Swatni  Viv^ekananda. 

In  issuing  a  Seoond  Edition  of  "  Aspects  of  the 
Vedanta,"  the  pubhshers  have  taken  the  opportunity  to 
make  the  collection  of  Essays  on  the  Vedanta  more 
comprehensive  by  the  addition  of  the  following  papers  : — 
Ethics  of  the  Vedanta  by  Rao  Bahadur  Vasudeva 
J.  Kirtikar ;  The  Philosophy  of  the  Vedanta  by  Dr.  Paul 
Deussen  ;  The  Vedanta  Philosophy  by  Swami  Viveka- 
nanda and  the  Vedanta  toward  all  Religions  by  Swami 
Abhedananda. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  book  in  its  improved  form  will 
command  even  a  wider  circulation  than  the  previous  one. 

Price  As.  12.   !o  Subscribers  of  the  "Review."  As.  8. 

^ff  The  annual  subscription  to  the  '■'■INDIAN 
REVIEW"  is  Rs.  5  (five).  Subscription  can  cam- 
nience  from  any  month.  Anyone  who  ivishes  to  buy 
books  at  the  I'educed  rates  must  remit  Rs.  6,  one  yearns 
siibscription  to   the  Review,  in  advance. 


G.  A.  N\TES?VN  &  CO.,  ESPLANADE,  MADRAS. 


/^Shakespeare's  Chart  of  Life. 


BBINO  STUUiaS  OF 
HAMLET,    KING  LEAR,    OTHELLO  &  MACBETH. 

By  the   Rev.   Dr.   William    Miller,   C.I  E., 
Friacipal,    Madras   Christian   College. 

Dr.  Miller  does  not  appear  as  an  annotator  or  critic, 
lie  fixes  his  student's  attention  especially  on  the  ethical 
side  of  Shakespeare's  teaching.  According  to  him.  the 
plays  of  Sliakespeare,  whether  designedly  or  not,  are 
not  calculated  merely  to  amuse.  They  have  each  "  an 
inner  meaning,"  &  "  central  idea,"  'rhich  it  does  the 
student  good  to  sep.rch  out  and  assimilate. 

Hie  Madras  Mail  :~T>r.'M.\\\er  has  taught  Shakes- 
peare for  over  40  years  to  hundreds  of  students,  wha 
have  passed  through  the  Christian  College.  And  in  his 
classes  if  he  has  enforced  one  lesson  more  than  another, 
it  has  been  that  these  plays  must  have  been  written 
with  the  object,  among  others,  of  making  plain  the 
moral  principles,  which  underlie  the  ordinary  occurrences 
in  human  life,  and  that  it  is  this  feature  of  Shakespeare's 
plays  which  makes  them  not  only  an  iutelleetuat 
discipline  but  a  means  of  real  benefit  to  those  upon 
whom  they  have  their  full  and  proper  influence. 

The  Maliratta. — It  is  a  deligtf  ul  task  to  have  to  review 
a  work  like  '  Shakespeare's  Chart  of  T.iife.'  It  consists  of 
thoughtful  monographs  on  Shakespeare's  four  great 
tragedies — King  Lear,  Macbeth,  Hamlet  and  Othello.  It 
is  unique  both  in  style  and  ti'eatment,  is  thoroughly  pra- 
ctical and  marks  a  much-needed  departure  in  studying 
poetiy.  It  eminently  serves  the  purpoj^e  set  forth  by  the 
author,  viz..,  of  reading  the  innermost  meaning  of  Shakes- 
peare's tragedies  to  Indian  students. 

Es.Ji^.  To  Subscribers  of  the  ^^ Indian  Reviev)"  Rs.  3. 

Available  for  Sale  separately  at  Annas  8,  each. 

KHF"  The  annual  subscription  to  the  "  INDIAN 
REVIEW"  is  Rs.  Five.  Subscription  can  commence 
from  any  month.  Any  one  who  ivishes  to  buy  books 
at   the   reduced    rates   must  remit  Rs.  5,  one  year's 

subscription  to  the   '■'■Review"  in  advance. 

G.  A.  NATESAN  &  CO..  ESPLANADE.  MADRAS. 


G.  A.  NATESAN  &  CO.'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


MALABAR  AND  ITS  FOLK-  A  systematic  descrip- 
tion of  the  social  customs  and  institutions  of  Malabar. 
By  T.  K.  Gopal  Panikkar,  B.A.  Second  Edition.  Revised 
and  enlarged.    Cloth  bound.    Re.  1-8. 

HAND-BOOK  OF  CRIMINAL  LAW,-By  N.  K. 
Ramaswami  Aiyah,  B.A.,  B.L.     Price,  Rs.  2. 

The  Book  contains  : — Introduction. — (i)  Science  of 
Law.  (ii)  Principles  of  Law.  (iii)  Tabular  scheme  of 
the  Divisions  of  Law.  Part  1. — Substantive  Law, — 
Tabular  scheme  of  the  Indian  Penal  Code.  The  Indian 
Penal  Code  giving  clearly  the  definitions  and  elements 
of  the  several  offences  and  closely  and  analytically 
following  the  language  of  the  Code. 

Part  II.  —  Adjective  Law — Object  and  scope  of  Evi- 
dence and  Procedure.  Tabular  scheme  of  the  Indian 
Evidence  Act.  Clear  analysis  of  the  Evidence  Act  with 
tables  of  the  more  difficult  portions  following  closely 
the  Act.  Tabular  scheme  of  the  Criminal  Procedure 
Code.     Clear  analysis  of  the  provisions  of  the  Code. 

Appendix  A. — Tabular  statements  of  the  offences  in 
the  Indian  Penal  Code  with  punishment  and  other 
particulars.  B  &  C. — Ordinary  and  addiUoaai  powers 
of  Magistrates  under  the  Criminal  Procedure  Code. 
D. — General  Legal  Maxims.  E. — Foreign  Legal  Maxims, 
speciallj'  relating  to  Evidence  with   English  equivalents. 

A  HAND-BOOK  OF  CIVIL  LAW-      By  N.  K. 

Ramaswami  Aiyah,  B.A.,  B.L.      Third  Edition.    Revised" 
and  Enlarged.     418  pp.     Price,  Rs.  2. 

Contents  :  -General  Introduction.  Science  of  Law. 
Principles  of  Law.  Book  I.— Property.  Transfer  of 
Property  Act,  Easements.  II. — Contracts.  Indian 
Conti'act  Act.  Negotiable  Instruments  Act.  Indian 
Trusts  Act.  Specific  Relief  Act.  Book  II. — Indian  Evi- 
dence Act.  Civil  Procedure  Code.  Indian  Limitation  Act. 


THE  INDU  PRAKASH.— Mr.  G.  A.  Natesan,  of 
Madras,  has  been  *  *  *  doing  the  public  a  substantial 
service  by  the  publication  of  the  "  Indian  Review  ".  The 
editor  is  fortunate  in  having  secured  the  co-operation  of 
most  of  the  select  writers  on  special  subjects. 

G.  A.   NATESAN  &  CO.,  ESPLANADE,  MADRAS. 


Biographies  of  Eminent  Indians. 

A   series  of  Ualforn,  Booklets  each   with  a  Frontispiece. 
SIR  P.  M.  MEHTA.-A    detailed   account    of   hi« 
mZ   u'bli"'  "^'  —'J-   varied  aetivUres  and  h 

LALA  LAJPAT    RAI.-A  lengthy   aeecimt   of   hi« 

andoopioua  extracts  fmm  hi  Congress  movemenl 
relating  among  Xr  .  bTots  to  »K^'  """.  "■""°«' 
tion.  ot  Indiao^conomicf.:^  8nato!'°Pr?c:' Ar^'""" 
MAHADEV  GOVINDA  RANAnp  a','  . 
concise  account  of  l,i.  li fotnd"ctrce^",v^;rortrt"  ul 
his  speechoB  and  writin.s,  ilKiatrafi™  „f  ™™'.'"  "on> 
Indian  Problem.,  Socfal  .  ,d  Ec„Lon„-o  ind"7'  °" 
appiociation  b,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Gokhale     A.  i         '°  '" 

aJt?,!  ot'^.'*!j^e^?,;fH?*i  PARAMAHAMSA.-A 
collection  of  hi  »ivin™1rd  In^'.;:"''  "  ?""•"''•  "  '"S" 
Pratap  Chander  MoSo"    vlxTlTT""  ""  '^'  "" 

int!^s'^i!?/.,!;KfH'^tirc^*rJ5i;.y  iT^^y  -.<■ 

:^.hi:trs,t:"^..r;r;rSrif^"^ 

DADABHAI   NAOROJI.-A  dear  fnd  .  ^'■ 
count   of   his    life    and    ,>/*•»«..       J  v.      ,",    concise  ac- 

Contain,  also   apprLtti^  Hv '  he"''.,  "l^^r^T  T"' 
ske^tJ'h^co^aL  ?n\?co5„t«o???1^S  d'^'  ^^  ^•-^'■«  ■' 

skel'S^ot  S-.  al"caStr'^it,?iHAM   GHOSB.-A 

his  speeches.     fJS'aZT  ^'°'"  '"""ot"  from 

ti.  A.  NATE8AN 


SPEECHES  OF 

THE  HON.  MR.  60KHALE  CLE. 

fmS  is  the  first  collection  of  his  speeches  and  may 
claim  to  be  fairly  exhaustive,  no  important  pro- 
nouncement of  his  having  been  omitted.  The  book 
contains  four  parts  and  an  appendix.  The  first  part 
includes  all  his  utterances  in  the  Supreme  Legislative 
Council  and  in  the  Bombay  Legislative  Council ;  the 
second,  all  his  Congress  speeches,  including  his  Pre- 
sidential Address  at  Benares ;  the  third,  speeches  in 
appreciation  of  Hume,  Naoroji,  Ranade,  Mehta  and 
Bonnerjee  ;  the  fourth,  miscellaneous  speeches  delivered 
in  England  and  India.  The  appendix  contains  the  full 
text  of  his  evidence  both  in  chief  and  in  cross-examina- 
tion before  the  Welby  Commission  and  various  papers. 
These  cover  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  a  most 
sti-enuous,  self-less  and  active  public  life  and  embrace  the 
whole  range  of  topics  that  have  engaged  and  are  still 
engaging  the  attention  of  the  public.  Full  of  instruc- 
tion on  every  point  and  breathing  in  every  line  the 
moral  fervour  which  is  Mr.  Gokhale's  supreme  charac- 
teristic, this  volume,  the  publishers  venture  to  hope 
will  command  wide  popularity. 

The  Empire,  Calcutta. 

Mr.  Gokhale's  speeches  call  up  visions  of  a  library  in- 
stead of  a  mere  volume,  and  it  reflects  all  the  greater 
credit  on  Messrs.  Natesan  and  Co.,  Madras,  that  they 
should  have  managed  to  compress  the  main  utterances  of 
so  voluminous  a  speaker  and  writer  as  Mr.  Gokbale  into 
,>ne  volume   of   about   a   thousand   pages.     One   doesn't 

ealiae  until  one  turns  over  this  book  what  an  extraordi- 
nary area  these  speeches  eover^politicfe,  finance,  econo- 
mics, legislation,  morals,  history,  biography  and  literature. 
Considering  that  Mr.  Gokhale  is  still  in  the  eai'ly  forties 
his  i-ecord  of  performance  is  a  wonderful  one,  and  as  he 
itill  has,  we  trust,  a  long  life  before   him,   his   career   is 

\ill  full  of  immense  possibilities.  This  book  will  prove 
invaluable  to  anyone  who  desires  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  political  history  of  India  during  the  last  twenty 
years. 

Crown  8vo.,  1100  pages,  Cloth  gilt.     Ks.  .3. 

To  Snbso'ibers  of  the  '■^  Indian  Review  "     Us.   2-8. 
G  .A.  NATESAN  &  CO.,  ESPLANADE,   MADRAS." 


Swami  Vivekananda. 

An  Exhaustive  &  Comprehensive  Collection  of 
HIS  SPEECHES  AND  WRITINGS. 

This  publication  is  the  first  of  its  kind.  It  is  the  most 
exhaustive  and  comprehensive  collection  of  the  works  of 
Swami  Vivekananda  liitherto  published.  It  contains, 
among  others,  his  eloquent  character  sketch  of  "  My 
Master  '';  his  celebrated  lecture  at  the  great  Parliament 
of  Ileligions  at  Chicago  ;  all  the  important  and  valuable 
speeches  delivered  in  England,  America  and  India  on 
Gnana  Yoga,  Bhakti  Yoga,  Karma  Y''oga,  Vedanta,  and 
Hinduism  :  selections  from  the  inspiring  speeches  he  gave, 
in  reply  to  addresses  of  welcome  that  were  presented 
to  him  at  different  towns  and  cities  in  India,  during  his 
historic  journey  from  Colombo  to  Almora,  on  his  return 
from  America  ;  a  choice  collection  of  the  contributions 
of  the  Swami  to  various  papers  and  periodicals  hitherto 
not  available  in  book  form  ;  some  of  his  private  letters  to 
friends  ;  and  a  selection  from  his  poems. 

DETAILED  CONTENTS:— My  Master;  Hinduism 
as  a  Religion  ;  Reply  to  the  Addresses  of  Congratula- 
tions from  Madras  and  Calcutta ;  The  Ideal  of  Uni- 
versal Religion  ;  God  in  Everything  ;  Immortality;  Is 
the  Soul  Immortal ;  The  Freedom  of  the  Soul ;  Maya 
and  Illusion  ;  Maya  and  the  Conception  of  God  ;  Maya 
and  Freedom  ;  The  Real  and  the  Apparent  Man  ;  The 
Absolute  and  Manifestation  ;  Unity  in  Diversity  ;  The 
Cosmos  ;  The  Macrocosm  ;  Realization  ;  Karma- Yoga ," 
Metaphysics  in  India  ;  Re-incarnation  ;  Bhakti  or  Devo- 
tion ;  Vedanta  ;  The  Vedanta  in  Indian  Life ;  The  Mis- 
sion of  the  Vedanta  ;  The  Sages  of  India  ;  Christ,  The 
Messenger;  The  Relation  of  Buddhism  to  Hinduism  ;  The 
True  Method  of  Social  Reform  ;  The  Reform  of  Caste  ; 
Education  on  National  Lines  ;  The  Conquest  of  the 
World  by  Indian  Thought ;  The  Himalayas ;  Max 
Miiller — A  Vedantist ;  Japan  Poems.  Contains  also 
four  q)ortraits. 

Price,  Rs.  Two. 

To  Subsci'ibers  of  the  "  Indian  Jieview"  Re.  1-8. 
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BOOKS  AT  COmiKSSION  RATES 
TO  SUBSCRIBERS  OF  THE  "  INDIAN  REVIEW ." 

SWAMI  VIVEKANANDA.-Ai:  exhaustive  and 
comprehensive  c-olleefcion  of  his  speeches  and  -.I'l-itiigs. 
Crou'ii  Svo,  576  puffers,  icllh  four  portraits:.  Second 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  P'i(te,  K.s.  2.  To  subscribers 
of  the  Indian  Bevieir,  Re.  1-S, 

SRISANKARACHARYA.-J.  His  Lite  and  Times. 
By  C.  N.  Krishnaswami  Aiyar,  ma.,  i..t.  fl.  His  Philo- 
sophy. By  Pandit  Sitanatii  Tattvabhushan.  Both  in  one 
voUxme.  Serond  Edition.  Price.  As.  12.  To  subscribers 
of  the  Indian  Eevien\  As.  8  only. 

SRI  MADHWA  AND  MADHWAISM-  -A  Short 
Historic  Sketch.  By  C.  N.  Krishnaswami  Aiyai",  M.A., 
i,.T.  Price  As.  12.  To  subscribers  of  the  Review,  As.  8. 
SRI  RAMANUJACHARYA-I  His  Life  and  Times 
by  Mr.  S.  Krishnasami  Aiyangar,  M.A.  II.  His  Philosophy 
by  Mr.  T.  Rajagopalachariar,  Jt.A.,  b.l.  Price.  As.  12. 
To  subscribers  of  the  Review,  As.  8. 

ASPECTS  OF  THE  VEDANTA— By  various  writ- 
ers. The  book  also  contains  the  opinions  of  Max 
Miiller,  Dr.  (Toldstueker,  Schopenhauer,  Victor  Cousin 
and  Dr.  P.  Deussen  on  the  Vedanta.  Second  Edition, 
As.   12.     To  subscribers  of  the  Indian  Review,  As.  8. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  CHART  OF  LIFE:- Being 
studies  of  King  Lear,  Macbeth,  Hamlet  and  Othello.  By 
Rev.  William  Miller,  LL.D.,  CLE. 

Dr.  Miller  does  not  appear  as  an  annotator  or  critic. 
He  fixes  his  student's  attention  especially  on  the  ethical 
side  of  Shakespeare's  teaching.  According  to  him,  the 
plays  of  Shakespeare,  whether  designedly  or  not,  are 
not  calculated  inertly  to  amuse.  They  have  each  "  an 
inner  meaning,"  a  "  central  idea,"  wliich  it  does  the 
student  good  to  search  out  and  assimilate. 

Bound  in  one  volume.  Price,  Rs.  1.  To  Subscribers 
of  the  Indian  Review,  Rs.  3.  ^Available  for  sale 
separately.)  Cloth,  Re.  1.     Wrapper,   As.  8. 

ESSAYS  ON  INDIAN  ECONOMICS.  By  the  late 
Mahadev  Govind  Ranade.  Price,  Rs.  2.  To  Subscribers 
of  the  Indian  Review,  Re.  1-8. 

THE  HON.  DR.  RASH  BEHARI  GHOSE.  An 
exhaustive  and  comprehensive  collection  of  his  speeches. 
Crown  8vo.  160  pages.  Price  As.  12.  To  Subscribers 
of  the  Indian  Review,  As.  8. 

G.  A.  Natesan  &  Co.,  Esplanade,  Madras, 


BOOKS  AT  CONCESSION  RATES 
TO  SUBSCRIBERS  OF  THE  '•INDIAN  REVIEW." 

THE  HON-   MR.    GOKHALE      An    exhaustive  and 
comprehensive  collection  of  his  speeches,  with    a  biogra- 
phical sketch  and  a  portrait  over  1000  pages,  crown  8vo. 
Price.  Ro.  3.     To  svibseribers  of  the  Revieiv,  Rs.  2-8. 
INDUSTRIAL  INDIA- -By  Glyn  Barlow,  m.a. 

CoxtENTS. — 1.  Patriotism  in  Trade.  2.  Co-operation. 
3.  Industrial  Exhibitions.  4.  The  Inquiring  Mind.  6. 
investigation.  6  Indian  Art.  7.  Indian  Stores.  8.  India's 
Customers.     0.  Turning  the  C'orner.     10.  Conclusion. 

Bound  in  cloth.   Price  Re.  18.   To   subscribers,  Re.  1. 

LIFT  IRRIGATION. -Ry  Alfred  Chattertor,  Pro- 
fessof  of  Enffineef>7ifj,  on  Special  I?ufy,  Madras.  This 
is  the  first  book  in  the  English  language  on  tliis  very 
important  subjjeet.    Price,  Rs.  2.   To  subscribers,  Rs.  1-8. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  CONFERENCE  AT  CAL- 
CUTTA.—Containing  the  full  text  of  all  the  papers  read 
at  and  submitted  to  the  Conference  and  also  the  Inaugural^ 
Address  of  H.  H.  The  Gsekwar,  the  Presidential  Address 
of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Thackersey,  the  Welcome  Address  of 
Mr.  P.  N.  Bose,  and  the  report  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Dutt.  The 
papei's  collected  together  in  this  volume  number  twenty, 
and  they  cover  a  wide  field.  Cloth  bound.  Price,  Re.  One. 
To  subscribers  of  the  Eevieu:  As.  12. 
THE  INDUSTRIAL  CONFERENCE  AT  SURAT: 
Containing  the  full  text  of  all  the  papers  read 
at  and  submitted  to  the  Conference  and  also  the 
Welcome  Address  of  Prof.  T.  K.  Gajjar  and  the 
Presidential  Address  of  Dewan  Bahadur  Ambalal  Desai 
with  the  Resolutions  passed  at  the  Conference.  The 
papers  collected  together  in  this  volume  number  sisteen 
and  they  cover  a  wide  field.  Cloth  bound  Re.  One.  To 
subscribers  of  the  Bevieir.  As.  12. 

THE  BRAHMANS  AND  KAYASTHAS  OF  BEN- 
GAL- By  Babu  Girindranath  Dutt,  B.A.,  M.R.A.S.  The 
present  work  purports,  in  a  brief  compass,  to  be  a  nation- 
al history  of  the  two  great  castes,  Brahraans  and  Kayas- 
thas,  which  form  the  bulk  of  the  educated  population  of 
Bengal.  It  is  an  endeavour  to  explore  a  field  left 
untouched  by  Oriental  scholars.  Price,  Re.  1.  To 
subscribers  of  the  Indian  Review,  As.  8. 
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ESSAYS  ON  INDIAN  ECONOMICS. 

BY  THE  LATE  MAHADEV  GOVIND  RANADE. 
Contents  :— I  li'^ian  Political  Economy;  The 
Reorganisation  of  Ren]  Credit  in  India  ;  Nether- 
lands India  and  the  Culture  Systen)  ;  Present 
State  of  Indian  Manufacture  and  Outlook  of  the 
same ;  Indian  foreign  En\igiatiun  ;  lion 
Industry — Pioneer  Attempts  ;  Industrial  Confer- 
ence ;  Twenty  Years'  Review  of  Census  Statistics  ; 
Local  Government  in  England  and  India;  Knianci- 
pation  of  Serfs  in  Russia  ;  Prussian  Land  Jjegis- 
lation  and  the  Betigal  Tenaticy  Bill  ;  The  Law  of 
Land  Sale  in    British  India. 

The  first  edition  of  this  book  was  publislied  in  1898, 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  author.  With  the  kind  per- 
mission of  Mrs.  Raniabhai  Ranade,  widow  of  Mahadev 
Govind  Ranade,  this  second  edition  is  now  issued  to  the 
public  in  the  hope  that  it  will  eomiuaud  the  wide  circu- 
lation, which  it  so  well  deserves,  especially  at  this  moment 
when  important  questions  relating  to  the  development  of 
the  material  resources  of  the  country  are  keenly  discussed. 

Price,  Rs.  Two.  To  Subscribers  of  the  "  Ji^vieic"  Re.  1-8. 

INDUSTRIAL  INDIA. 

BY 

GLYN    BARLOW,   M.A., 

Principal,    Victoria   College,   Pdlghat. 

CONTENTS. 
I. — Patriotism  in  Trade  VI. — Indian  Art 

II. — Co-operation.  VII.- Indian  Btores. 

III. — Industrial  Exhibitions.  VIII.  — India's  Customers. 
IV. -The  Inquiring  Mind.  i  IX. — Turning  the  Corner. 
V. — Investigation.  !  X. — Conclusion. 

PRICE,  RE.  1-8,  To  S>(J)scribers  of  the  ■'■Review,"  Re  1. 
G.  A.  NATESAN  Sz  CO..  ESPLANADE.   MADRAS. 
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daiam  %'^'  *^^  *'"'  Appi«i— By  T.  Jl.  S„„. 
aaiam.  ll>ai„,i.s,nj;Hn,l  ,„»,,nctive»l„ri,„  The 
"Z'T  "'    '■''":,-•""-''   ''.V  ■■'  great  deal  „r  wit 

l^vont^-fa^..  ..,,„. ...n^,^  ..r,.!  inst.n.-fivH  stories.  By 
C.  Hny:.v..,l.^„..   R,,,,   HA..  H.r.  P,ice.  As.  4. 

lales  of  Tennali  Raman.-  The  famous  Court 

Je. ter  ot  houLh..n  In.Ha.  21  Amusing  Stories. 
ByIan.i.t.S.M.N...t..saSa,st,ri.  ThirH  E^it.on.  As.4. 
foJ.  ^^'^''^?^^*'^  Telugfus.  A  collection  of 
H.  -•  7:^'n  •■  •'.""''"■"-  ^""■'  ''>'^^''-<n-tive  tales. 
■L  ^"l"''>»»iHh  Pantulu.    Pric     As    4 

Stt;L  •  r^  — -H]..n.i,....  Ko.-  Aver^al,  Retired 
Stan.tuM  (  ,y,h.n.  S.v<  n.i  E.litio...  PHce,  As.  4 
fnlL  f  1  ?*i"'^*T^  ^^^Oad,  .nd  other  Indian 
folk  tele.,  of  Fur,.  Follv.  (Jlevern..s.s,  Cunning,  Wit 
and  Humour.  By  P.  R.n.achanHra  Row,  H  A  bT 
Ret.re.i  Statutory  Civili..,n.   Second  EditicM.    As  4' 

MAITREYI. 

\   VEDIC  STORY  IX  SIX  CHAPTERS. 

BY  PANDIT  SITANATH  TATTVABHIISRan 

aJ:^''  -^y-'O.-The  author  ht' recall?cMo^We  ^e 

emDeliished  it  vNith  his  own  imagination  and  philosophical 
disquisition.  Pandit  Sitanath  has  made  the\MaTtX  of 
the^edicageasshe  should  be  natholie  stout-hearted 
and  intellectual  and  ha.  through  her  mouth  introduced 

totics'^'welvirtlJi  'mi^r  ,P"''--Phieal  a"i'd1oeTa1 
topics.      »  e  \\  ibh  this  little  book  everv  success. 
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The  Swadeshi  Movement. 

*j;  A  SYMPOSIUM  BY 

Representative  Indians  and  Anglo-Indians. 

C'O.vrfi'A' 2'5.— Dadabhai  Naoroji ;  H.  H.  The  Gaek- 
war  of  Baroda;  The  Hon.  Mr.  G.  K.  Gokhale;  The  Hon. 
Dr.  Rash  Behari  Ghose ;  Hon.  Sh*  Vitaldas  Damodar 
Thaekersey  ;  The  Hon.  Md.  Yusuf  Khan  Bahadur  ;  Mrs. 
Annie  Besant ;  Rajah  Peary  Mohun  Mukerjee  ;  Sister 
Nivedita ;  Mr.  Lala  Lajpat  Rai ;  Dewan  Bahadur 
K.  Krishnaswamy  Row;  Tlie  Hon.  Mr.  Harikishen  Lai  ; 
Babu  Surendranath  Bannerjea ;  Rai  Bahadur  Lala  Baij 
Nath ;  Dewan  Bahadur  Ragunatha  Row ;  Roiuesh  Chunder 
Dutt,  C.I.E.,  I. OS.  ;  Mr.  A.  Chaudhuri,  5nr.-a^-ia(r  ;  The 
Hon.  Mr.  Goculdas  Parekh  ;  Mr.  Dinshaw  Edulji  Waeha  ; 
Hon.  Pandit  Madan  Mohan  Malaviya ;  Mr.  G.  Subramania 
Aiyar ;  Mr.  Aswini  Kumar  Datta ;  The  Hon.  Mr. 
V.  Krishnaswam}^  Iyer ;  Hon.  Mr.  Ambica  Cliaran 
Muzumdar ;  Mr.  Myron  H.  Phelps ;  DeAvan  Bahadur 
Ambalal  S.  Desai :  Mr.  Harry  Orraei-od  ;  The  Hon.  Mr. 
P.  S.  Sivaswami  Iyer;  Mr.  G.  S.  Arundale,  M.A.,  ll.b.  ; 
Sir  Charles  Elliot,  K.C.M.G. ;  Mr.  David  Gostling  ;  Rajah 
Prithwipal  Singh  ;  Rai  Bahadur  P.  Anandaeharlu,  C.I.E. ; 
Sir  E.  C.  Buck,  K.C.S.I. ;  Dr.  Ananda  K.  Coomaraswamy  ; 
Mr.  Mujbur  Rahman  ;  Abdul  Rasul,  Esq.,  JSar.-at-Law ; 
Babu  Tara  Prasanna  Mukerji ;  Dewan  Bahadur 
Govindaragbava  Iyer  ;  Mr.  Abdul  Halim  Ghuznavi ;  Rao 
Bahadur  R.  N.  Mudolkar ;  His  Honor  Sir  H.  Herbert 
T.  White  ;  Mr.  Charles  W.  MeKinn  ;  Mr.  Bal  Gangadhar 
Tilak;  Mr.  Hemendra  Prasad  Ghose;  Pandit  Rambaj 
Chaudri,  Mr.  Muishir  Hosain  Kidwai,  Bar-at-laiv. 

The  book  also  contains  the  views  of  H.  E.  Lord  Minto, 
H  E.  Sir  Arthur  Lawley,  H.  H.  Sir  Andrew  Eraser  and 
Lord  Ampthill. 

^PP£'.V/)7A".— True  Swadeshisiu  ;  India-Made  Day ; 
Swadeshi  in  Ireland  ;  Ranade  on  Industrial  Development; 
Industries  with  fair  Chances  of  Success ;  India's  Re- 
sources ;  India's  Imports  ;  India's  Imports  from  Euro- 
pean Countries ;  Distribution  of  Imports ;  India's 
Exports. 

Price,  Re.  One.  To  Srihscribers  of  the  '■'■Eevieiv  "  As.  12. 
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The  Indian  National  Congress. 

I.     An    account    of    its    origin    and   growth. 
II     FULL  TEXT  OF   ALL  THE  PRESIDEN- 
TIAL ADDRESSES. 

III.  Selections  from  the  Addresses  of  the  Chairmen 
of  tlie  Reception  Committee  of  each  Congress. 

IV.  Full  text  of  all  the  Resolutions  passed  at  each 
of  the  Congresses. 

V.  Opinions  on  the  Congress  Movement  by  the  late 
Mr.  Charles  Bradlaugh,  Mr.  Robert  Knight,  Sir  Richard 
Garth,  Sir  William  Hunter,  and  of  several  other 
prominent  Europeans. 

VI.  An    appendix     containing   a    variety     of   other 

information  regarding  the  Congress. 

it^  The  book  will  contain  portraits  of  all  the 
Congress  Pi-esidents  and  a  number  of  other  leading 
Congi-essmen  and  of  several  distinguished  European 
supporters.     PRICE,  RS.  TWO-     [READY  SHORTLY.] 

.     THE  SPEECHES  OF 

Tlie  Hon  Dr.  Rash  Behari  Ghose,  c.i  e 

AN  EXHAUSTIVE  AND  COMPREHENSIVE  COLLECTION. 
The  publishers  desire  to  convey  their  thanks  to  the 
Hon.  Dr.  Rash  Behari  Ghose  for  his  kind  permission  to 
issue  his  speeches  in  this  form.  They  include  all  his 
utterances  in  the  Viceregal  Council,  his  protest  against 
the  I'etrograde  policy  of  Lord  Curzon's  Indian  adminis- 
tration, and  the  splendid  address  of  welcome  which  he 
delivered  as  Chairman  of  the  Reception  Committee  of 
the  Indian  National  Congress  at  Calcutta,  also  the  full 
text  of  the  undelivered  Presidential  address  to  the 
Surat  Congress.  At  the  desire  of  Dr.  Ghose  all  his 
Viceregal  Council  Speeches  have  been  reprinted  from 
the  Gazette  of  India.     {With  a  portrait.) 

Price.,  As.  12.     To  Subscribers  of  the  "  Review"  As.  S. 
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